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Eacli volmae of the Jotima/ published smee 1899 coutmus tlie impurB 
presented to the Institute between Jennaiy and Beceiuber of the calendar year; 
the minutes of tlie Annual Meeting in Januarr, with the President’s Address, and 
the EeportB of the Treasurer aJid Connnil fonning the iiitrodnotion to each volume 
The present volume, tiierefore, eontains those papere which were presented between 
.lanuatyatid December, 1902; and opens with the Ihresidont’s Address delivered in 
danuary, 1902. 

For (^nvenieiice of reference, all volumes of the new (im^iieriai octavo) series 
wliich began in 1S98 are nuinlwtvd in oontinuatioa of the old demy octavo aeries, 
VoU. I-XSVIL Thus Yol 1 of the imperial octavo aeriea=VoL XXVIII of the 
old scries j and the present Vot XXXTl corresponds to N,S. \oL 

The Index to the present volume includes an index to the Institute's luonthly 
publication Man for the year of issue 3902; a copy of which is sent to all Fellows 
of the Inatitnte in due course. 

This copy of JUh«. togetber with the presont volume of the Jourattf, oompletes 
the onlinaiy puhlieatimw of tlie Institute for 1002; and should bo bound up at tho 
end of the current volume. 
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1865 Barrett. Thomaa Squire, Esq., FZS., F.S,S., FH.B.a, F.R.Hi 3 t.S., Box 
Cottage, Mil^eld Boad. Ap^etm, Widnet. (•) 

1876 Barron, K J., Esq,, F.SA,, 10 EndAevjh Street, fttvidoch Siptaro, W.C. (') 

1832 Baye, Borou do, 58 Avmice do la Grtmde Armde, Patio. {*1 

1901 BeodneU, C. BCurah, Esq., Staff Surgeon, ILN, 

1834 Beaufort, W, Morris, Esq., F.B.G.S., 18 Pt^dly, W, (•) 

1854 Beddoe, John, Esq., M.D., F.EZ, RRCJ*., ViCK-PaKaiDKjrr; Foreign Assoc,, 
Anthrop. Soc., Paris; Corr. Member Anthrop. Soc,, Berlin; Hon. Member 
Anthrop. Sooc. of Bnissels and Wasbington; The Ckantrg, Smdford^ 
WilU. {T§) 

1899 Bennett, Albert L, Esq., M,D., F.E.S., 21-22 ffaghea Mock, Denver, Cdmado, 
UBA. 

1899 Bennett, Mrs. G. Hevitt, 39 Mgde Paxk €htU, S, Wl 

1899 Btsny, R. J. A, Estp. M.D., FJI,C.S,, F.ILS., Sehod of Mtdieirtei 

Bfxgal College, Sdinbargh ; 4 Howard Plaee, SdinkargK. 

1890 Blundell, Herbert Weld, Esq., Brodde Ctvh, S. W, 

1869 Bonwtek, James, Esq., F.R.G.SL, Yaera Tatra, Sovth Vale, Upper Norwood, 

1872 Bowly, Christopher, Esq,, ^Mii^ton Hemoe, Cirmeeuet. 

1864 Brsbrook, E W., Esq., C,R, F.SA., P,1LSJLA CSopcnhngeu, VrcE-PaKsiDiKT ; 
OoiT. Member Anthrop. See., Paris; 178 Bedf&nt Silt, Balham, S.JF,; 
28 Abingiion Street, S IF. 

1365 Braby, F., Esq,, F.GA, Brnhey Lodge, Teddingiott, 

1902 Bramley, A Jennings-, Esq., King's African Rilles, tTgundo. 

1900 Breton, Mtfts A. 0,, e^o Col. H, Breton, R.E, St* SargaTeTt Souee, Bochedet, 
1894 Breyer, Dr. H. G., Professor of Natural Histotiv Oyninasttan Bta, J'^aoria, 

South Afnca* 
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£{d of t}i€ Ffifovttt 


year of 

Etedfan. 

1883 Brown, J. Allen, Esq., F.G-S., 7 K/iyit ffnnsfcjw, 

1864 Bn)wn. James Robeiia, Esq., F.ILG.S., F.R,S.Jf,A. Copcnlmgen. 44 Trtgti/niet 
liocul^ Smith ATcBsinsffott, S IK. (•j 

1835 Brown, William, ^i., J.P., Proaitlent Fowler rlireiiolofljcttl Tnatitute, 
Hscxlwood, Wellint^toroitgJi. 

1835 Browue, JoJm, Esq., Cft/riaej Soitse, ParkhUl Jlisi, CVojfrfoM, Sfitre^. 

1901 Bmco, J,, Es^i., M-B., Larriston^ roifn- Sail Sqvarv, 

1902 Bryce. T, H., M.D., 2 Graitb^ TVjtom, Glasgtne. (^> 

1900 Bryce, Victor F„ Esri., F.E.GJS,, By^oek, nmr Ermovth. 

1902 Biilley, Miss A. jVmy, 33 Aeamh Sirsitt MfxvthesUr, 

1395 Bnmaxtl, Robert, Esq., 3 /ZiV/aftorufijfA, Matley^ Plynwuih- 

1901 Basliell, Stepluin Woottcn, Es^p, MD., CAI.G,, Shirity, Harold JBwfrf, f^jper 

Narvmd, 

lSfi7 Bustecd, W. J., Esq., ILD., Bri^de-SuigEOD. {*) 


1893 Caldecott, Percy, Esq,, CvnAHutioml Wai, Narihumherlintid Asamsi, S. B’". 
1872 Comimade. Gilbert Henry, Esq., Mailrat:. (•) 

1692 Campbell, G W,, Esq., RB.Sl ConauIjiT Service, Shanghai, Ohlm. 

1865 Carey, Major-Geuerel W. !>., RA., 22 ArtJurs Boatt^ Soulkmuptmi. (•) 

1901 Cbaliiicra, Albert J., F.R.C.S., Mfdvtal CdUgt, Cidmaho, Cn^oit, 

1399 Christian, F. W„ Essq„ fiO Clyde Boa4, AAdimmde, B, Croydm. (T) 

1874 Ciiurd), Sir W. Selby, Bart,, JI.H., Presitlcnt RC.P., 130 Ilarhy Stmt, 

' Cgxendvih St/warve, IF, 

1377 Clftphani, Gtochky, ISeq., M.TL The Gallcs, May/itld, Sttasee, (•f) 

1885 Clarke, C. F,, Eflq,, M.RC.S., 24 Furi Itoatl, PlumtiietuI, 

1875 Clandet, Frederic, Esq., F.C.S., 10 Oak Hill, Froyjial, flampukad, AT. IF. 

1834 Clerk, Major-GenBToL H., It A, F.11.S,, -MurntJUldj 5 Ujfper SItifi HUt, SL 

LecatArdt, Smttc, 

1895 Clorld, Edward, Esq., 19 Caridmi Itoatl, TuftttU Park, N. 

1898 CodiingUin. Robert, Esq., F.RGJS., Gm-tramcni Hovef , Fort JiiwwiBwi, Bkodesia, 
1834 Coffin, Walter H., Esq., F.LS,, F.C.St, 94 Cornisoit Gurtlmv, Soiitk JfmstV^on, 
R IF.; and VTJta Paieaie, Kmo, Sarrey. 

1863 OoUingwood, J, FKKlorick, Esq., F.G.S., Foreign Aasoa, Antlirep, Soo, Paris. 

5 Irene Hoad, PorwriV Green, S. W. (*1) 

1883 Collycr, Henry C, Esq,, Breakltura, BeiMinffion, Ttear Urayilot^ 

1898 Connolly, R. 11, Eaq., BA... L.RC.S. Edin., Tatjany, Slate of Perak. (1) 

1895 ComoT, Frank, Esq., M.RC.S., ACowr House, J\tplar, £. (f) 

1861 Cawfurd, 0. J„ CAfG, (*> 

1893 Oroiubie, Jamta Eiwartl, Esq,, Inrerdm, Aberdeen. 

1892 Crooko, William, Esq,. llA., Zanytmi OfnirUmi Hings, CheitenAum, (f|) 
1900 Crowfoot, J. W, Esfj;,, M,A., The Sub-Deaeonry, Liueafn, ( 1 ) 





O 


Ymr qF 

laefcunninghBin. D. J.. ILD,. D.CJ^. FJtS. L and R. 43 FU^WiHia^i 

PUtcfj Dtibtin. (^^§) 

1800 CuBt. Miss M. K V., F.RG.S.. M,IIA.S.. 127 Vidoria S^fta. Wisfiairtater. 
1875 Czamikow, CL, Eaq., 39 Mivcin^f Jaiius. RC. 


1892 Dallas, Jaiaos, Esq,, F.LA. Cantralm, LympUmu:, itewf. 

1895 Dalton. Ormonde Mtuldock, F^q., ^LA,. F.aA,, Mritisli Musstm, /J/oomsJwfy, 

TT.C'. (*f 5> 

lOOS Dames. JL LongWflJfth, Esq., Alffrm, 

1902 Daniels, Major Cooko (U-S A- Army). 

1886 Darwin, W. Eraamus, Esq., F-G-S., JtulyejnomU, Btmct, Ntrrth 

Southamptoiu 

1S03 Davies, Kev, Prof. T. Witton. B.A (Xoud.), Ph.D. fl^pzie). Bapm Cdleffi, 

Bangot, Jib^rlh Wahs. (*) 

1869 D.*Wm, W. Hoyii. E*,-, U-A,. B.&. F.RS., F^.A.. M.S., of 

Geology and Paljcontolog}' in Victorm Dniveiaitj, Owens College, 

Mancliestor, iVooJhunUy fklhtqfidd, MunrJudtr, (T) 

1899 Dnekworth. W. L H.. Esq,. iLA.. Odltyc, Cambndffc. C'5§) 

1885 Duncombe, Captain the Hon, CeaiL 

1901 Durnan, T., Esq., 35 Hareouri Jload, Sht^eld, 


1862 Eastwood, J. W., Eaq,. M.U, Ch^f/^t Bead, Qj/ttrd. 

1893 Ebbels, Arthur, Esq., 0 lavender aard^ns. Vtapham Vtmimoti, &iV, 

1002 EclKmvP.G..M.li., CRM..,, , „ - 

1890 Edwardfl, Stanley. Esq., F.Z.S., Kidbrtfaice L<xl{fc, Bladilutfih, S^. 

1800 EUiott, R., Es<l., 161 CttTuberwfli Boml, S.E. 

1888 Ellis. IL Havelock, Esq., CarUs iTiUeT, Itlatii, Contwall. 

1901 Elworthy, Frederick T., iiiefoKW. ireKtfljrfm, Somentti. 

1891 Evans. Arthur J., Es.1., M.A., F.RS. F.SJL, Keeper of the 

Ashmolean Museum, Ymtbury, Oxford. (t§) 

1863 Evans, Sir John, RCJJ.. D.C.L, LLD., FJt.S., ^‘^^'^ndon ' 

VluK-pHuaiDKJfT; Pr^nt of the NiiiwsiimtJC Society of London, 

JVffsA ifm ITmpskad. Serfs. (Ig) 

1887 Evans, Sebastian, Ksq., LLU-. CatUeiiury. 

1901 Eylea, F., P.0, Bw S80, BiUivtcaifo, Shtxlisut, 

1900 FameU, Lewifl B., E»q., >LaU LittD. iW Cdlege, 

1880 Mko., ltob,« Avaiaffl. a-i, MJ)„ F.aU.S, 48 W.^m tar*,* IK 
1897 Kfenuell, Miss M. C., 13 Bi'ander^rgh itotfif, CAtstPifit, 

1902 Einneumre, The li*m. Hohcii Isaac, F.B.G,S,, F.li.Hi&t.S., F.lLArRy et&, 

Pu^e J udge, Geui'f, Fisicrimtntilmrs, Sated. ( ) 
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ikt Fdima 


Yittr (^£ 

ElKfian. 

1583 Finzi. John, Eai^, 53 Terruee, JV. IV. 

1866 FiGctior, Rolwrt, EBq.. RL. MaduTa, Madras. (*) 

1001 Fislm^Mrs.. Yeppoon, ^iMowdaiirf, Aitdr^ia; niirf Vtdis Itxfyc, Smbrid^ie, 

1001 flower, Stanley &. Captain 5tli Fnsiliera, (7AcrA, Epyjtt, 

1883 Forbea, H. O., Esq., LLD., Dirootor of Miisaums, Tlte Ahisemi^, WilliaM 
Bro^fiTic jSCreef, Liv&rpool. (|f) 

1875 Forlotig. Major^lonenil J. G. R., FRG.R, FJ1.S.E. IJ D&xuftia Cr^cni. 
Bdinburf/h^ 

1880 Froacr, Professor A. BJ.B., 18 JVb'/AJnwt Ecad, Duhtin, 

1885 Janies G., Egq., MA., D.Sc-.. SHmtjj Ca 7 nt,jdJffg, (T) 

1871 Fiy, Dauby P., 166 ITayeritock IliU, KJV. 

1002 Fumefls. \V. R, Eeq, M,A.. MJ>,. lYaUinsford, Pa., UEA. (*1) 


1862 Galwn, Francis, Etq.. ilA, D.rL, F.RR, F.G.S., F.K.G.S.; YiCE-PuKiDEitT 
42 JlutloTut Gait, S. TV. (f §) 

1902 (Jnrbutt. U., L, M.A., Tke. Collcye. mtulttutt)-, 

1901 Ganliner. A H,, E^i., 25 Tavitiock IP, 

1881 Garson, John George, Esq., M.IX, Foreifp, Assoc, Antlirop. Soe., Paris; 
CfrtT. JleiiilMir Antlimp. Soea, Itcrlin, iloscow, Ilonie; Adviser aiol 
I^tnietor on the Metric Systeia of IdentiJiMlwn, Home Office; Asst. 

’Science ; 14 Sfmfjbrrf Pfffij#, IP. (ffi) 
IDO;- GaraUmg, J, RA., UnitersHtf Coltetfe, Livetpooi, 

ft! ^ ^O ' t!-LE., Deputy C-otnuiissiiiner, Attiktih, L'armak 

1001 GlAdstoue, T:. J., Esq., 1 (7/oHCfsftrj- GaU, Rfffcnft Park. Jf.JV. 

18DG Gixiilcii, Mies G, M.. Pids/tdd, muMedon, (5) 

1379 G,«linau. F. Do Cano. Esq., ERR. 3a.Uh Lodpr, Mam. (*) 

180a Gonmie, G. R, Eci., F.RA, U Ihmt JSiiutre. IF, (fj 
loot Gordon, Thomas K, Esq., RA.. Jry IktTtk, Tnrpnrteif^ 
mo Ui««Un-G.^v.'. HeUicr R. H,, Esq., Ernoc^, Ik.i>pthiTt. 

i ^ow an , W., Esq., F.3.A., F.CR, Va:B-PitES!iiKJ!T, 13 liMsaeli AW 
AWwjrtoi, IP. w«, 

IS %■- 9 Pnri urn, Ciapkam PtrL (f) 

len? Esq., 67 Chanetrfj Lane, W.C. 

tefto Street, Moor^ldn, £.0. 

1800 l‘‘■S.A.,7^7€^wiJB^?#^l //iV/*¥&/««tv, ICiMingimi. JP 

1800 Gnffilh, K Uawellyu, Esq.. JU^reetaU, Arhtaa^a,altr.ljne. ^ ’ ' 


mo tiq.. M A., ^t... K.HS., M,iu.i, rxii, 
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Ymt *f 
Election. 

1SD3 Htile, Ohortes Gaor^, Esq., IG DryK^ Basd^ T&vStridyti Kml. 

1901 HnlL H. li. H., Eaq., Bidtiidi J/f(sc«»i, iSfoot/M&Bry, ty.{7. 

1890 Hardy, Nortuaii, 29* Gif&ni Jtoad, Pii/jity. 

• 1884 HargrcaviBB, Miss H. M., OatAiirBf, Waterloo Hmd, Birkdalc. 

1902 Harrison, AlErati C., Esq., 1610 ImuA Stmt, Philadei 2 di^ia. 

IS 9 7 Hartland, R S,. Esq., F.SLA., Siyhyarth, Oitftuestor, (•) 

186G Hasetiek, F. Auj;TiistuB, Eeq., 35 /flAiiwn Oearyen Allit. Dresd&t, OertncLny. (*} 

1893 Hasw^U, Geoige Handel, Eei^., Oormsfdt Wbrkf, Sirmiiujhavi, 

1889 Haverfield, R, Es(|„ M.A, Christ Ckureh, Oxford. (*) 

1902 Haviland, H. A„ Eaq,, MJ)., Piril £*a^r, Krian, Perak., F.M.S. 

1864 Healey, Edward C., Eaq., W^huiidf Craide^k, Guildford, 

1S85 Heapo, C, Esq., TJartleyf Ulyh latic, umr ^oeti^ri. 

1901 HenderaoD, G. J., Si, Ka^iennds, Qjiitd, jSiirrey. 

1886 Hen-ey, Hon. D, F. A., GM.G,, Wes^kld. Aldel/uryL 

1901 Hewitt, Bev. Canon, c/o F, Philipson Stow, Eaq., Bleukdoim Jlotise, 
Femkurst, Suss&c. 

1863 Hevrialt, Alfred, Esq., F.G.S,, IJaseley Maiwr, WanmAt, 

1895 Hieksun, Prof. S. GJSol, F.K.S., Omra Cdltyt, MaHchtdtr, (*) 

1899 Hobson, Mrs. M. A., a BeaHm&tU CreseetUr, West Kenaiaffloti, W. 

1900 Hodgson, T. T,, Riq,, 147 Taehbrook Strut, S. W, 

1899 Hnldicli, CoL Sir T. Hungerford, H.R, K.C.T.R, C.B., Vjci~FuS3tDENT, 
23 Zanadoi/me Creseeui, NoiiiTtff Hill, W. (1§) 

1887 HoUlindar, Bernard, Esq., i(LD., M.ILG.S., 62 Quern jlinw Street, Catendiah 

Sytiare, W. 

1901 Hollis, A C., Ifimififflia, Past Afriea. (1^) 

1881 Holmes. T. V., Esq., F.G,S., 28 Croom's Sill, Omattfich, S£. {5|) 

1876 Hotniuian, Frederick John, Eaq., M.P,, F.LS., F.E.G.S., FJf.S., F.SA. Scot, 
20 Syde Pari Terraa, W. (•) 

1894 Horeloy, Sir Victor, HRS.. FJl.C.S.. 25 Cam^iak Sjuare, IF. 

1893 Hose, Eeq., Beaiilcnt of the Eanun, Sarittiiak, Borneo; and ejo Bomeei 

Co,, 28 Penchiirek Street, S.C. (T) 

1891 Howartli, O. H., Eeq.. 200 Gredutrn Sotm, Otd Broad Street, P,C. (f) 

1889 Howden, Robert. M.A, M.B., F.aS.R. Prof, of Anatomy, HurJnun 
Utiiveisity, 24 Burdm TVrrwcie, Smcastle-on-Tyne. 

1867 Howes. G. R* Es*!, LLU, F.ltS., F.LS., Vice-Peesidest, Iloyai CoSeye. of 
ScUetee, SoiUlt Kensington, S. IF. {§) 

1896 Howortb, Sir floniy H., RC.l.R, M.P., F.RS., F.RA. 30 CoSingliam Piaet, 

EarTe Court. (1§) 

1879 Huge!, Banin A, von, 53 Barton* Jtoad, Castiiridgt. 

1885 Horst. Waller. Eeq., KSc., Kiriyaie, TttdeoAer, Yorks. 

1992 Hujaeey, Mlaa, c/o M. B. M. Comui, 

1696 Hntohimon, Rev, H. Novilie, 37 Fiiwent j^warf, Jf.lF, 


s 


List 6 f the. FtUifm 


KItTtiQti. 


1898 lies, Geotgc, 5 CamulQ^ {•) 


1863 Ja<)!lc^[i, HeaiyT Esq., IjbtJi., TAniiy (*) 

1872 Jeaffrcson. W. Esq** M*A. 

1869 Jeffery* F. J., Esq. (*) 

1893 Jevane, Fmijk ByTOE*E»i*p 11,A., LLD.p lYindpill pf Il4ifieltl Hall, Durham. 
18$5 Johnat™. Sir H. tt, G.C,K. 27 Chester Terrace. Jteffmt’t Park. Jff.W. 0) 

1001 JolmsIiODe, H, H,, B,A. British Cotimlatc Genemt, Tkhul 
1902 Joyce, X A., Esq., TA.A.. British Musettiti, tP.C. 


1879 Keane, A. H,, Esq., B.A., Coi*r. Memlier Italian Soi% Antluop., 7D Brwuihurst 
Gardciii, Sauth Hampstead. N. W. (1) 

189G Keith, A., Esq., M.a, F.RC.S,, 40 leujh Itoad. //iyAfiary Park. K (§1) 

1891 Kennedy, George A, Esq., 76 SetfUc^ Jti/ttd. Pt-tuHebut, Mawltader, 

1865 Kincaid, Mqjor-General W., Mesm-f, Ale^afaier Letcher Cti.. St. Udim's 
Biacc, Biakop^aU Street. E.C. 

1891 Kilte, Kustacti John, Estj., 51 ATtr/toa HooAi, Moix^ Sw^ex. (*) 

18U5 Klein, Eev. L De Beautuunt, D.Sc., Motit/ortl Haim, Alevaiidm Brite, 
Idxerpid^ 

1902 KIuss, Cecil B., Esq., Singaport. 

1881 Knowles, W, J., Esq., Ftistim Fface. Baltguiem, 6V, Avtrim, t1) 

1393 Ko, Taw Seiu, Esq., 2 iMUer Street, BangiHui. itniiuak. 

1894 Kniuss, J. S,, Es<i,, B. A, StnedUg'a S^aUi^meHi, HaBuBi. 


1863 U Ilaite, l!ev. W, M.A., 9 CrrJfeW Hoad. CaleJmter, 

1895 Limeastor, G, G,, Esq., Kdautnih Hall, Hartkainfdtut^ire. (*} * 

1899 Enig, Andrew, Eb<i,, 1 Maflate Rocut, Kenmagtoa, W. 

1888 Ijiw, "Walter W„ Eeq,, Scarh&rffogh, Nea York, UB~A, (•) 

1885 Ijvwrence, E, E®)., 56 IMadieim Hoad, BlaelcJiorae Soad. Waltkatitstmo, 
Esses-. (•) 

1809 Lawrence, Geerge I'a’beau, 7 lYcst Hill, IPhtKfoireTiA, S. lY. 

1902 Ijayord, Miss Nina F,, Hoakfonid; Fbmufmu Itoael. Ipstoieh. {1) 

1901 Lee, D, airLoti, Esq., The Bed Sonae, TaTthriffye fVells. 

1899 JLeo. Mre, Kiice, 3 Yietona Bead, JLemdugtoA, 11' 

1901 B!tidon-BenncU, M., Esq,, The Gramte Hoase, PtUit^. 

1901 Letts, C,, Esq., 8 BartUit's ilothorn Circus, B, 

1866 l^swia. A. L, Eb<i., K.L'jL, TusABUEEit, 64 Hujltharij Hill, N, (*^§; 

1893 l,t>ngiiiHn. Cliatlca .Tnimis, Eaq., MA., 27 Nwfolk liqnare, W. (•) 

1891 l 4 >w. Sir Hugli, G.CJd,G., F.UJ., F.G.S., 2:1 Ik Yen. Gardens, Beaitijigtvu, W, 


c/ Indite. 


0 


YniT iff 
StcvLk>ii. 

1884 Mncalister, Alexander, Esq*# M.D*. FJLS.j Professor of Anatomy in the 

Univerflity of Cambridge, VioE-?KEfiUiEHT, Tf^rrisdiilc^ Uambrid^ {1f§) 

1900 Iftiliougall, WiLlianip Esq^ iSif* {f) 

1901 Mftee^ A*# Esq., AH I^nints' £u(lfpc, llanis. 

1899 Afaclvorp David KandaU'-, M. A.# /fijxw, Cl^m^ ficftr 

(^) 

1899 Mat^lagan^ JL C*, Esc}., M^D., ^ Vrc^fni, £dinhtirffL 
1000 MaeiiatuHtu, N* C., Esq,^ 2Vf^ Lodffc, Ch^rtay Wood, B^ris. 

1885 Macllitcliie, David, E»:j., F.S.A. ScoL, 4 Arf:Mbatd Bdifdmr^h. (f) 

1855 Malcolm I W. iL, Esq,, M.A., Ihim/oot, Latt^hdin, Bum/ri^ (*) 

1881 Mmit R H., Es^k, C.UL^ 2 Pafa^iff Aatirf^ Kin^si^nL^^-TTm^mcj^ (f) 

1892 March, H, Colley, Eaq., iLD., (*1) 

1896 MarettH H. R,,. Esq.^ Ex^l^ Or/mt {*) 

1002 Marthi, K R, Esq., N&rih^ri^ N^ifferia* 

1868 Martin, Hicliard Biddidph, Mil# MiV., FRG.S*^ 10 Hm Strf^i, fK 

<*^§> 

1894 Maudsliiy, A, IV, Eaq., RlLGJS.,32 Montjfclicr Sqimre^ Kni^ht^rid^^ S. IF. f') 
1&02 Meoliuit A. M. B., t/o llarvie, JSt/., o €»»tptoii lioad, ffigMuri/t A*. 
1881 Mijltlala, liapbael, Esq., EltS^ ERAS. RC.S,, FAC.. Frofessor qf C!igmist»7 
ill lilii! Ftnsbui^ Tiicliuiuo] Co11g|^‘. City uul Guiide af Loudoti InatitQte, 
6 Srantieick S^tiart^, W.C. (*^) 

1877 Messer, A B, E»p, M.D., luepector-Gciieial of Hospitals and Floot, Kijtslum 
Cartui^ JEftwr/, £adbov.rnt. (**) 

1901 Mills, H, V., Ilev., Orecttddct Kendal 

1901 MitdwU, A., Biq., M,H., M.C,, 87 StreU, W. 

1885 Mocattci, F. D., Esq,, 9 Conmuffhi Fleme, JV. (•) 

188S Molonc}', ILE. Sir C, Alfred, RCJiLG., FJLGH., Governor of the Windward 
Islands, Gotemiitent ffvute. Si, (faityds, 0rettada, JVed Indies. 

1870 Morrison, Walter, Esq., M.A. HP., 77 OromioeU Koad, S. IF. (•) 

1894 Mortimer, J. R, Eflq., DriJkUl 

1885 Monro, R, Esq., M.A, ILD., LLD., FJi.S£, 48 ifartcr Ftaec, Kdinhirffh. (*^) 

1871 Murniy, Adam, Esq., KGB. (*) 

1875 Muapratl, Edmond K., Esq., t.CB,, Senfofth Sail, Sta/hrtk, neetr LivejpsoL 
1896 Myers, C. S., Esq., M.A.. JIH, Caius Colk^e, Camiru^e. (T) 

1898 Myres, J. L-, Esq., M.A., KSA, F.RG.S., SfiClUtrABY, Coir. Mamljer Antbtop, 
Soc,, Paris, Christ ChunA, Or/orrf. (•T§) 

1898 Samr, M. H,, 1^., IJepresentative of iuOians in Somli Africa, P.0, Bax 182, 
Sarban, KalaL 

1898 Sewton, Wm.M., Es*!., 96 U'txid Strerl^ £.C, 

1858 Niebolson, Sir Cbarlesj Hart, D.C.R, LLl)., KRIAS., F.ILAS 1 , J7« Gmi^, 
Tatierid^c, Serts. (H) 
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lOOi G., Esq., 12 Btock Street, Bath. 

1S60 Oppert, Dr. G^ l^fesaar t»f Satucrit) BidtHtfriraine 55, iSirfin. (T) 

1870 Parker, IV. IL. Esq, (•) 

1898 Parkin, Wiil, E»q., The. Mmuit She,S^^. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

JANUARY 28TII, 1902. 

A. C. HaodoN, Bsfi't Sc.U.i F.R.S., PresWcnf, in fA<f Ch&if. 

TIi« Minnies of tlic last Annual Oeuoml Meeting were read and eonfirmwL 

The Election of the following im Oniimiy Fcllowa of the lastitnlo was 
announced :-Mr. G. NORiiAN. Mr. HESKiTii PiacHAKU. Mr. J. B. Penuklly, Ur. 
IV. H, Fohness, M.U.J Mr. A . 'Willey, D.Su., MIbs Hcssbi. 

Tlie ElficUon of the following aa Hoiiorai^- Fellows of Uie Institute was 
announeed T. BwuilJU*. Honoluln; Professor G. URraua. Stockholm; 

Ur. F. Bow, New York. 

Tlie PBSaiDJSNT decltttoil U»c Iwlfot oi«n,aud aplJointod. os Scrutinecre, Mr. W. 
GiiEATliREi) and Mr, G. J. Tados, 

The TkeasurkR presented his Report for the year 1001 (p. 5). 

The Secretary read the Report of Council for 1901 (p. 3), 

The adoption of these Reports was moved l.y the I*resJOEST. and sacoiulcd l>y 
Mr. BttABBOOK.- Tlte Beporte were discusHcd hy Meflsi®. CIojuie and Gkeathecd, 

and accepted new- 

Tlie President delivered his Annual Address. 

The Scwormiaiiis gave in their Roiort, and the foUowing were declared 
to be duly elected, to serve os OfBcera and CouncU for tho year 1903:— 

V«L. XXNU- " 
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f>/ the Cimltcil/<tr the 1901, 

Tiy the prenwtutt! Jeath of Slit CtminEitT liDfiAR Pkisk, the Anthropological 
lustituto lias lost ft friend wLoin it could Ul sp&re, and who at one period devoted 
much time and thought to the admmiatnition of its alHuiv. 

Sir Cuthl>erL waB bom on Jenuai^' 30 th, 18i>a, and was educated at Eton and at 
Pembroke C’bDi^, Cambridge, graduating in 1S7D. In 1881 ho undertook 
some jtJumefB in Icelftnd, and in New Zealand in 1&82, and his notes on Maori 
customs were presented to the British Association in 1883. 

Holwcame a member of the A.ntliroiiol(^Gal InstittiUi in 1885, and tii 1801 
he was elected honoraij secretar^v a position which ho held for Hve years, 
louring Im secretaryship he introduced great impittrcmeats into the adinims- 
ti-aiion, devoting himself especially to the development of the library, the 
collection of ethnological photographs, and tlie illustration of the Joai'naL In 
1894 he started a "Vocabulary Publication Fund," to which he wos a gcnemiiK 
coiitribntor. Sir Cuthltert was a judicious collector of objects of ethnological 
interest, and formed a museum of considemble value. He died on Jidy Gtb, 1901 
at the early age of 46. 

Mr. Joseph J. Tvwb, who died at Cap d'Ail on Good Friday, was n 

member of the Inslitulo since 1892. Maving visited Bg^^it in pursuit of heoltlj 
and being possessed of ample means, he planned a luxurious publication of the 
luonumeuts of El Kab, Increasing ill-health forbade Lis carrying on the work in 
Egypt personally, but with the help of bis friend Mr. Sotnora Clarke he brought 
out succe^vcly four volumes of the projected series. Tbs brilliant excavations of 
the I^-ptian fiesearch Account at Hiorakonpolia opposite El Kahato largely due 
to 11 fr. Tyler’s iniliativo and fuiancial aid. Ho wos the son of Mr. ^Ufred Tylor, 
an old member of tlic Institute and ueplicw of our former President, l*rofessor 
E. 11. Tylor. 

We liave also to deplom the unlimety rlsath of Mr. AxTiioxv WiLKCN, who 
diod from dysentery in the spring of 1601. Uariiig hit uudmgmduate course 
Ml*. Wilkiu was invited by our Premdeiit to take part in the Cambridge An thro- 
])ological Expedition to Torres ^trails end New Gultiea. ^fr. W ilkin took most of 
the photographs for the Expedition, and besides aasUtiug Ju making physical 
measurements of tlic natives, he made ohsen'ations on their houses and ou some 
of their cuatoraa. After taking a degree m Uie Historical Tripos at Cambridge in 
1899, be spent a winter in Egypt with Profissor Flinders Petrie. Tiio following 
spring he went with Mr. D. Kandall-Maclver to Algeria, in order to investigate 
the jitobleni of the supposed relationahip of the Berbers to the prehistoric 
Egj'ptians. Tliat suine autuma he pnbUshed a popular account of tlus expedition 
entitled, Jnuittff the Jkrhcr* of Algetia. and early m the following year was 
published the joint memoir, Ltjbian. Notes* During the winter of lOOiM)], 
Messis. Bantlali-Moclvcr aud Wilkiu undertook some arehiralogical work in 
Egy-pt. and ss the latter wae on the point of returning home he fell rick and paseetl 
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away, Tims wa? out off a lEfo full of luximiae. ’With gmt iiflluml ahUJty, good. 
loeiiUl traimug, utid with on oxceptionallv wide e^-pcrionoe in ooc sfj young, his 
frietnls confidently looked forvwil to a hrilliant eunjar ui the furtherance of tlioBo 
objects wJiich we all have at heart. 


for olection ns honoraiy feUowB of the Institute, tlie Council lias selected the 
following 

Dr, T. Brigbajii. Ciuator of Uw Bernice Pauahi Blsfiop Mtwaiini of Honolulu 
for his work on the ethnology of the Pacific; Professor Gustaf ItetziUB. of 
Stockbolin, for hh studies in tfie Anttnopegraphy of Nortlicrn Europe, and 
Dr. Pratij! Boais, of the American llufleuni of ^Tatural History, Hew Yoik, for his 
rGseatchea in the anthropolegj' of Jforth-Weat America, 

During the year under report, mding December Slat. 19Q1. nine ordinary 
meetings were held, three special meetings, and one joint nicotiug with tlie 
Folk-lore Society. Following the precedent set in 1900, one of tJie speeial 
meetings was held on June 22nd at Park Hall, Great liardfield, where the Fellows 
were hoapitably enterttiined i>y Mr. and Mrs. Edge-ParOngtoii. and iiiul the 
opportunity of studying Mr. EilgcwPartiugton’s valuable oollecEaon of ethnological 
specimena from ilie Pacific. 


On June IQtb the joint niseting with the Folk-Lore Society was held for the 
diBCtisaion of the MuequakEo beadwork presented by Miss it A. Owen lo tlie 
Folk-Lore Society, This beadwork was further exhibited subseiiuently in the 
library of the Institute before its removal to the Musenm of Archicology and 
Ethnology at Cambridge. 

The second Huxley Ifeiuorial Leeiure was delivered on the 39th October, 
l&Ol, in the leeture hall of the Society of Arts, the Bight Hou. Lord Avehinj-. 
D.C.L, LLD., F.RS., es-Presidant of the Institute, in tlie chair, in the absanee of 
the I'residerit, who was travellmg in tlie United Stetca. Tlie lecturer, Mr. Francis 
Galton, D.Sc,, D.C.Ihs F-RS., ex-President of the Institutej discneeed " Tlie 
Possible Improveiiient of the Human Breed under Eiistiug Conditions of Law 
and Seotiiueny’ a sabject which has amce provoked eonsidaiable discussion and 
^ rawn atteutiou widely to a department of anthropologl^l study of general 
interest and no small- compleiity. The Huxley memorial modal in silver was 
duly prerented to the lecturer at the close of his address. 

During the year under review, three hadf-yearly parts of the Joumai Imve 
W iteuK forming the whole of Volume XiX and tlie first half of Volume 
ASXL rhi sMOpd part of Volume XXXI is in the press and will be published 
immediately. It wiB thus bo seen that for the fiml time for some Lst^ 

^ 1“"p “• 

. - , VO imie and cl the back numbers continue sadsfactorv ami the 

told receipts from this source ^ ami tne 

Uie three previous years. ‘mportant mcreare ou the averaeJ *>1 

publitAtion of a monthly luconJ of suthropologicai sdetia* under tlie 
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title Um, wbich was began m Januaiy, l$0i, Itaa more tTmn covere<l its ounent 
expenses, and on the whole has fuHf jnstifiod the expectations whldi were 
expressed in last year's report. 

Tlie compilation of the British section of the anthropottigica] voltime of the 
hvkmatvmal Catalogue of Scientijii IMeratwre has made steady progress, and 
though the present schedule covers the department of Thysical Anthropology only^ 
tlie Opportunity has been taken to make the necessary steps in Ethnography ami 
the several depertinenta cot at present incladcd in the catalogue^ in view of the 
probability that it will be found necessary before long to revise and expand the 
schedule in the senae originally tecoiumended by the council of the Institute. 

In the library substantial progress has lieen made in dealing with arrears 
of arrangement and cataloguing. Two hundred and thirty-six volum<», 
induding pamphlets, aa ^inst ISO last year, hove been preBentud by authoifi 
and publishers, to whom the thanks of the Institute are gratefully tendered. 
The periodicals received In exchDnga for the Jofiirml and for Man have risen in 
nuinber from 109 to 130 (3S British, 15 Colonial, 53 Foreign). 

The current binding is well in hand; proo^ess has been made with the arronrs 
in this deportment, and several imperfect sets of periodicals have been completed 
by the inirchase of missing numbers. The collection of lantern slides shows 
steady growth, and the latter will no doubt be in demand for loan as soon os it is 
possible to circulate a printed catalogue. 

The place of Mr. Thomas, who resigned hts post of assistant secretary in 
December last, lias been iiUed by the appointment of Mr, £. N. Fallaiae, B.A, 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 

TuRASUBER'S USPOiJT FOB T(IS YEAR IflOl. 

The income of tho Institute for the year 1901 was £5S5 Oa 5d,, being 
£150 dx. 6<f, more than the income for 1900. The total of the auhaeriptbnB received 
was only £>> 3a more than in 1900, but thore were no life subscriptions amongst 
ihem. The receipts &om publiLationa have lueTBaaed from £53 19a Scf.. to 
£214 Oa 8dL, three numbers of the Joufaed liaviug been published in 1901, as 
^inst one only in 1900. 

The expenditure during the year 1901 was £840 7a 4(f., against £588 7* in 
1900, and has exceeded tlis income for tlie year by £155 Qt, lid. Under this bead 
an ineroase in salaries has been balanced by the discontinuance of refreshments at 
meetings; and an increase in postage and parcels, due to the publication of three 
nambera of tlie Joumai instead of one, bos lieen balanced by a diminntion of 
miscetlaneous printii^ and stationery; while an extra expemliture on advertising 
filla the place occupied in 1900 by the mstaltation of the eleetrin light. The 
increase of £252 in tlie total expenditure comes ihcTeforc almost entirely from the 
Jourwd, which has coot £457 9a Id. in 1901 as aguinal £194 I Is. in 1900. This 
sum of £457 9«. Id, may be token as the equivalent of the cost of the three 


Sep&rt^ 1901. 


nQitii1>ers piiUliftbetlj thouj^i the Itfinis compoMi^ it are not confined tOr ftnd do not 
include, the whole owt of thoee particular Humbert. It is enoouni^ng to finil that 
we received £214 for sales against £457 cost, or very nearly half, in iBOlj while in 
iMd wo received only £64. ngainst £164 coet, or not (jnite a third. 

The liahibties ai the end of 1601 (other than the moral liability to life 
members) wet©:— 


Kent, etc., for one quarter 
Jifaa *p» *>* 

Note* awl Queria... 

Hnrrison and Sons, for ifofri'Rof published 
„ « « in hand, 

say •»» 

Lihraiy Fund and snndries, say... 


£ a 

33 15 
164 IG 
21 10 
70 3 


fi, 

0 

3’ 

6 

1 


60 0 0 
, 16 1411 

£300 0 0 


The aseels at the same date were:—£500 MetroptiUtsu 3j| per cent, Consoli* 
dated Stock (worth al)out£540),ana cash in hand and at the Bankers', £8511a Set 
(say £625 together), besides The library, fumitarc, etoclc of puhlicationa, Ulock»,etc., 

and SOUU& unpaid subscriptions. 

THb oa^h assets may th^TOfDte be tolcpu to be £625 agaipst cafdi liabilities of 
£>00 ; of which liabilities £100* being for the Jofinud dow in the vmy be 
set against the income fi>r 1902, leaving a n^rve ot only £425. "Wo are therefore 
approaching the time ’wlien that reserve ishoiild not be further trenched upon for 
onlinaiy purposes, 

A- L LEWtB, TrmKtmw 


• Pkrt yf Uik simauat 14 for i^ipies to be laserM in tlie niiiulwr of tlii? ./oartnl now In 
the presiL 
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PRESlDENrS ADDRESS. 


Ani.\T THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IS DOING KOIi 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

TLtviNd reixiitly hoil the good fortune to pur a somewhat extonJed visit to the 
t nitcd States of America I have thought it might: not be tinintercstitig to you to 
Itear what our kiaamen and coDoagnes acroaa the Atlantic ore doing for the 
furthoranre of Antbropotugy. 

I crave your indulgeuoe If my oxldross appears more like a report than one of 
those goneml diBcomaea which usually are daUvered from Proaidential Cliairs. In 
the piesent instance it is tnifl that-out of the fuJuGas of the heart the mouth 
»I>eakotlL" T have Ikscu so tremcndoualy iiupresfied by the energy and entlnisiasm 
of Ameriran anthropolr^ists and by the liberality of enlightened bnainese men wlio 
provide those opportiwities for researoh of which the anthropoJegUts make such 
good use, that I could not reftain from ckiming your attention on this occasion 
to a brief record of their activity. 

The means for the advaucement of the science of auUiropology fall under llw? 
folloiving heads: (1) TJje coUection of information in the field j (2) The publication 
of such infonnacion; (3) The coUccrion of specimens; (4) The presen-ation of 
Specimens ; (5) The publication of museum speoimeos; (6) The instruction of 
etudente; (7) Indcpenilcnt mvestipition of oollecceti materiaL 

As no hard and fast line can ho drawn between Rome of these activities, I 
shall deal with the museums and with the field work undertaken by the more 
uuportant institutiona in the United States of America, and then very briefly with 
the leeching of anthropology in the United Stateo. 


L Fitld JVork and Miaeunu, 

It ia a glory to the nation of the Unitod States that it has recognmed the dnty 
of counting inforoiaUon about the aboriginal Americans. The twenty or more 
II* by the iiureau of Ethnology eonatiiute a tnonument to 

jL ‘w rJir^ ^ tJie IJovormuent and of its departmental officials. Major Powell. 

Mooney, Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt. Dr. JenS 
of tJii V ? "***' **^ *^”’ “^1 country may well feel prouA The contents 

fiirihpr cpp»«einted by ethnologiata that it is needless to refer 

my thanks to tl.ose of the other 

■« benefited by the liberality of the United States Ciovemmciit 
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Kor does the Buiefln of Ethnology neglect the coUectJan of Hpedmens, bs ie 
eridenccd by the vciy ex tensive coUectiona trunsferred to the Ifational MiiErOnnt. 
I cimiiot however refrain from remarking that it seems very strange that tiu* 
anthropography, or physical anthropology, of the native tribes, is entirely neglected 
by the Bureau, anil I know that others sluue with me the hope that this state 
of A ffair s will be teniedicd. 

No government in the world does so much for ethnology as does that of the 
t'nital States; the annual expeuditure of the Bureau of Ethiiologj-ia £10,000 
($ijO,(K)0) for salaries, field work, and for the writing up nf the reports, including 
the preparation of illitetialions. The coat of making the blocks for the illiistrations, 
the printing of the reports, the binding and «o forth, is defrayed by another 
itistituLion, and it probably a mom its to fimu £4,000 bo Xo,0[K> (;^20-30,000) per 
annum. Although two annual vnlmnes are now being published it is well known 

there is a huge aeouinulation of manuscripts still awaiting publicalion. Is it 
too tnudi to nsk of the overflowing Trcafluiy of the United States tliat titesc 
labours of American savants should he rendcretl availabk to tlieir colleagues with 
03 little delay as praotioable ? 

The very extenaivo national anthropological collections are under die dtotgo 
of the department of antliropology of th& National MuBeuiu, which together with 
the Bureau of EthntJogy, the ABtrophysical Loborator}' and the Zoological Park is 
ailniiniateied by the Smithsoman lustitiitinu. The departmeut of anthropology 
coimistB of the followiug divisions:—ethndlogy, historic aiclueolcgy, prehistoric 
arclueology, technology (mechanical pliaees), graphic arts, tnedlisine. religious, 
history, and biography, lor the sake of present conronience the arehieological 
collections nnder the curatorahip of Mr. Thomaa ^Vilson are placed In the building 
of the Smithsoniati Institution, whereas nil the lemaining collections are arraugptl 
in the National Mus^uiiu 

It is imfortuoate that tlie antlmiiologlcal collections of the National 
Museum are not more adequately housed. Tlie building now occommodatL's three 
departmenis, geology, biologj*, and anthropology, but it appears tliat there is 
quite enough material on hand in any one of these ilepartments to fill the 
entire building. Some of the coses in which the spcicimetis are iimtalled ore also 
very unsatisfactory. 

A great deal of the cniators' time is taken up with preparing exhibits for the 
various expcKsitiotis which are such a feature of recent American enterprise, and as 
a result the musouni suffers considerably. Bat on the otherliand, judging by what 
1 saw at the fan-American EK|>oeitiou in Buffalo, that these exliihits are admirably 
planned ami carried out, and they certainly were greatly ndnured by the visitors, 
in lids w'ny a kaowle<lge of what the Oovemment is doing is spread atnor^t a very 
much larger doss of people than would be the case if the musetuD ofideiab restricted 
their work to their museum duties. Furtlicr, Congress prevides fauda for these 
exhibits, all of which tend to inoreaao the study of ethnology and eventually to 
eiu'ivh the national colicclioua 
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I saw the anttin>poI^Al ilepartmcnt of the Natiomx] MuEemn tinder 
temporarUr tinravomable drcutastancesi The fascinating Puebto court was 
diminished and disfigured by the partidoning off of a considerable portion of its 
extent in onler tliat n coUeotioiQ of Fneblo potleiy might be unpacked, and the 
specimens catalf^ed and arranged. This was solely duo to the fact of the 
in&ufticicncy of workroom neconunodation in the building. 

The head enrator of the department of anthrepoSogy, Mr. W, H, Holmes, 
is gradually working out bd conception nf vrliat Jus museum should be, and a 
brief allusion to this may not bo out of place. Hia object is twofold; (1) to 
illnstrate the cultural history of mankind; (3) To demonstrate the diatiuctivo 
charaeteristics of the various races and people. 

1. Xiunetmts series of objects liavc been infitalled to niustnite the prograra 
of pulture, such for example as die various stages of evolution from stone 
Implements on iho one hand to tile most modem steel toots and engineering 
appliances on tJio odter. In this work tbo curator has liceii ably helped by the 
veteran Otis T. Mason, whose writiugs on teclmot(>gy are so well upproeiatod by 
students As the section on fireinaking has been installed by TVnlter Hough, dierft 
IB no need to certify to its completeness. An admirable land transport series 
has been got together, and one hall la devoted to a wonderful collection iUnstratiag 
transport by water. There is also an interesting Ecetion devoted to comparative 
ttdigions of which Dr. t'ynis Adlor is the custodian, 

2. Naturally the ctl]nol<^gy of the United States has received most attention 
from the officials of theXational Museum, and there are rich coUecUoiiB illustrating 
tlie Eskimo, the Xorth-West Tribes, the Rains Indians and the Pueblo culture 
area. Here, as is usually the case in American museums, the ethnology of Central 
and South America is poorly represented ; the same remark applies to other parts of 
the world. 

Mr. Holmes is in favour of ortanging cases in the alcove system: that is, with 
long upright cases projecting at i^tar intervals from the wall cases. His ideal 
being to devote an alcove to an ethniu' group, in the centre of each bay ia to be a 
tftige quadrangular ^cass oontaining a Ufe-sired lay-figure group of o tyijical 
family uf tliat people engaged in performing their most characteristic activiticft 
These groups of manikins would give the casual visitor on accurate and vivid 
concept [on of the main cliuracteristics of ccrtaki peoples. In a Eiualler case in tlis 
alcove ora to be inatallctl uickIgIs of the tj'pical hubitationa of that fwiple, Ev 
mastering Ibe accompanying descriptive kbela of Iheao two mses the viaitor would 
gain a not inconsiderable knowledge of general ethnology. In the cases forming 
the dcove the student would find specitneus fully iilastrating the culture of the 
cLhnm group. Several of the family groups of manikins are already prepared, but 
it will be iniposaihle for Mr. Holmes to Carry out his most admirable edurataonol 
system until ho has « new museum with suitable accommodalion and cases. 

In 1898 a ooUecilon of 2,206 human crania was transferred to the museum 
from the Army Medical Mnseum. This coUectioii hod been accmaulating for 
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many years, and reprcaenta mninly tbe Indinn tribes, ancieni: and modem, of 
Xoith America;; it is to form tbe imcleiia of a diviaion of ithyaical nnthropology 
in tbe anthropolo^cal dopartmenL 

In the Import thr Condiiimi oJi/f UK Naidmiol Jfiwum 

during tU Ymr ftOfA, 189S (1900, p. 2i) Mr Holmes deploiee “ the 

meagrencss of fit tide for pnnclmse has made it imposaiblfl to secnzo some of the 
most iniporlaut eollections oSisred, and fts no provision ia made for exploration and 
systematic esxprt collection, it is found that, save for the occasional well onlereil 
collections dtmaiecl or trnJisferred, fclie acfiiiiaitions are fragmeiitniy and lack the 
detailed data no essential to the student engaged in reseflreb.'’ In llio of 

the ffdlowiug year (p. 17) we read; Jfo systematic Oeld work is provided for 
by ilie Mnsenni, but limited funds are availnblo for use when especially imi>ort»ut 
results are promificd.” Tha same Jlcpori (ISMl. p. 65) contains the foUowing 
statement by It. llathbun, thd assistant secitytary of the Smithsonian Institution 
" The importance of giving early attention to the investigation of the ethnology 
and national history of the temEories recently acquired by the United States was 
fuUv realised, but the lack of means lias prevauted any coueideroble iuqnuiee in 
that direction." 

Tlia numcioua memoirs and papers piiblisbed in tlio Annwal J&jwrt* o/ thr 
U.j£ Ifational ifvsfitm, in the Amfriain AnthrojioloffUt, and elsewhere, testify to 
the mduBtty anil erudition of the members of the staiT of the depaitment of 
antliropology, and also to the recognition that the epecimfitm plaood under their 
charge are iioB metely to lie preserved and installed, but, in the feetma of the will of 
the noble Englishman who founded Hie Smithsonian Institution, are to serve *' for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men. 

Or^inally the oollectioiis of the department of archaiole^ of the 
Univciaity of Pennaylvauia were contained in the Univereity liiirarj. Some 
five yearn ago they had grown to such dimenmons that it became necessary 
to make suitable provision for their accommodatioii. The late Dr. William 
Tepiier, then provost of the itniveisity and president of the department, initmteil 
a movement which lesiiltol in obtaining from the State of I’ennfiylvania and 
other mibseribcrs a sum of money auffieient to justify the piepamtion of plans 
f»r a suitable and extensive museum building, llm iilfti was to build it iu 
aeciions, and the liret portion was openwl to the piihiic on iJecomber 2aih, 1890. 
Ahvwdy this is overewiwdcd. but tliore is likely to lie some delay in continuing tlie 
Imitditig. as a w^ijtral dome mast I* erwtod luffote the tnuchmeeded exhibition 
gallertcfl can be built, and there seems to be more diiScnlty in getting the 
requisite funds for mi architectural feature than for the more utilitorinii portion of 
the eilifice. 

Tim mnscutu contains some very valuable and pleasingly ananged cotlections 
id Babylonian, Egyptian, ami Etruscan antiquitiw, the liist-meutioned of whicJi 
are due to several expeditions sent out by tlm university under the direciion of 
Ih-ofcssor H. Y, Hilprecht fuid Dr, J. H. Haynes, Tlie Egyptian collection.^ liave 
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bef*-n ncqtiired mainly throngh Profeasor Hinders Petrie and the Eg 3 T>t Erplor* 
stioii Fund* Tlie Etrurian axcavatiotis were conducted for a period of three years 
under Profeseor Frothingliam at the exiiense of Misi Phcebe *4* Hearst and the 
Hon. John WanamAker. Laat year Itfias Harriet A, Boyd excavated a MycanieaD 
city in Crete, the funds for which were proWded by the Hon* Cahin Wells and 
Mr. Cbarlea H* Crainp. 

As tlie result of subacriptiona raised Ijy Mrs, Cornelius SteveiLsou, an<i owing 
to die lilierality of Dr. Pep|Kr and Phoebe Hcamt, archtcological collections 
were inmle in Pern hy Pr, Max TThh* nnd by the late Fmiik H, Cushing among 
the ke>'S of Florida Tlie same tloiiors provided Aintls for collecrious from the 
Point UaiTow Eakinin and for ethnographical umtarial from Kuaaia and Morocco. 

Good representative collections of American ethnology and archajology am 
being got together. On the recent Wanamaker Expedition, Mr. Culin, die 
director, collected a large number of objects from the western Indiana. Of the 
special ooUections given to the university, inention need bo inoile only of 
Mr. Soinmerville's coUeetdon of gems, Mrs, Friahmuth^B collection of mnaicoL 
inatrumenta and the Fumess-Hosc colleelion from Sarawak; this collection, which 
bos been presented by Dr. W. H. Funiess,ig second only to that in the Sarawak 
MiLscnm in Kuching in giving a general view of the ethnogiaphy of the Ilaj. Dr, 
Fume^, Dr. H. M. H i lle r, end A. C. Harrison, jimr., have also given other collections 
from the East to tlie museum. In the museum is also to Iw found Mr. Culin's 
very instructive and almost exhaustive oolloct-ion of games, but unfortunately 
it is stored away in diawera. If this collection was adequately oxhihitetl it woidd 
give to the museum a unique position among anthropological musemnB. 

It is instructive to note But although this is a nniversity museum, no 
support is received from the university, all the scientific work being prosecuted by 
hmds mised from private scnioes, a lesiilt largely duo to the cuthusiasin of 
Dr. Sara Y, Stevenson, the energetic aeoratary of the department. 

There is n good lihrer}' w^hich contains two very valuable coUections of books 
on Ainerican linguistics; one was the library of De, d IL Berendt, the other was 
tliat of Dr. D. G, Brinton Both of which l>r, Briutoii ptesentetl to the umversit}* 
shortly liefore hia death. 

Three volumes of BuHdias liave been issued, which not only givo an uccouut 
of iho progress of the section of the museum concerned with ethnology and 
American arcluw>l<^, but oostoina original articles and nnmerous illustrations of 
recent accessions to the coUectioiia. 

In 1869 a little band of public-spirited men was created by tlm Legislature 
" II body coiporate by the name of ‘ the Amerktau Museum of Natural History,' 
to be located in the city of New York, for the purpose of establishing and 
rnamLaiiiing in aoid city, a Museum and Library of Natural History; of 
enconragiiig and developing the study of Natural Science; of ailronciug the 
general knowledge of kindred eubjecta, and to Uiat end of furaisliing popular 
iustmetidu and recrefttion." 
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A pBrtnmhip, umlfti- saJatlioii of the law, was entered into by llie citizens of 
New York in their corponite capacity with the pncuitlujit and tnieteea of the 
tunscuu, it mTitwally a^pved tliat tJie city sliould pay for the erection of the 
hiiiidiiij^, tlieir maintenance and protection, wliile the trustees took npon 
themaelvos tlie responsibility of providing the exhibits, the library, tlie lectures 
aud other means of instrnctioij and menUd recreation. This arrangenieut is 
lK*rpetiial and irrevocably binding on botli i-iarties. The following ligures will 
prove bow faithfnlly both parties have lived up to the compact, but they cainnet 
iiidioate the cordial feeling that exists between tfie two bodlea, 

Tlio cost of all the buildings and their equipment, from liRt to last, lias l«on 
in round numbers £700,000 {$3,500,000), whilo the sum expended for 
luaintciiance up to October 30th, 1900, was £194,400 <$972,000> l-VTicn tlie 
Hoil GcDige C. Clausen (President of tho Department of Parka of the City of New 
York) presented the new auditorium to the truatecs on bclmlf of the city, he said. 
*' in all these vast expenditures there have never been even a siispicion of party 
self-seeking or the slightfst hint of the divcrsieii of one dollar for a political or 
unworthy purpose. The city has cheerfully and liberally provided tlie buildings, 
policed and inflintained them, but never in the slightest degree has it attempted to 
interfere with the management of the museum. It is only l>y holding draily H. 
tliis policy tliat our noble institution has progioeseii so inorvePouely in tlie paal 
and will continue to progress in the future” 

Tho large sum contributed by the city bos not been sufHcisat to pay tho 
running expenses of the ninscwm. and nearly every year a deficit of £3.009 to 
£6.000 ($15,000 to $30,000) has been made good willingly by the tmatces. Xt is 
true that this musonm includes departments in various branches of geologj' und 
aoology as well as one of public inatracUon; but tlie anthropological department 
occupies nearly one-half of the exhibition aecomiuodation, and it must be remem¬ 
bered that as yet only one quarter of the proposed muBeiiin la built 

So far 08 1 can gather the mnseum dmluireemente for the anthro|»olcigical 
deportment for the years 1898 to 1900 rsuge from alwut £6,000 to £10,000 
($30,000 to $50*000) J 5 *T rtimttW, of which about £4,600 to £7,300 ($33,500 to 
$36,500) are spent in ethnological and arohieolqgical field work. 

The anthropological department of the museum has aocomplished an taipre- 
cedciitod amount of i-eeeareh during the post year, a large sum of nmney having 
been received from private sources for the purelase of se veral important collections 
of American archceolcgy and elbnoli^y and for tho expenses of uianj expeditions 
in the field. Dr. B. Lanfcr, who Iras done some excellent work on the decorative 
art of tlw} Amur tribes, has commenced what is intended to he an extensive roscareb 
in South China. Mr. Matslmll H. Sarillo is conlinnitvg his importent excavations 
in Me-xioo (Lonbot Expedition). Dr. J. 11 Swanton has done interoating work 
among the Haida Indianis Mr. James Teib is continuiiig his studies among the 
Tliumpson Indians, and Mr, George Hunt has worked in Northern Yaoicouver Island. 
The otclucology of Diitish Columbia is still being worked at by Mr. Hoihui L HmiLh. 
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Tlic ftiiiJbtmati Indians won* studied by Dr. R 11 Dixon on tlio Huntingdon 
Expedition, Dr. A, T* Krtjoljer conduutiAl tlie lirs. Jesup Kxpoditian to the Wisstem 
Algonquin tribes. Mr. WLHiam .Toiiea has studied the Sac and Fox, and Mr. IT IL 
St Ckir 2iid, the nortliem Shoahoue tribes. Mr. R Volk continued Ins raseurubeM 
in connection with the antiquity of luan in the iJdawurc Valley under the patrunaj^e 
of Dr, F, E. Hyde; the miiaoinu explorations of the ancient Indian sites in thu 
vicinity oF the city of Kew York were again entrusted to Mr. IL R Harrington. 

The Jesup Rx|>oditiDn has continueil its wort with success. Seven eipeditiuns 
have been, or stall are, in the field, of which three uro in Siberia. Mr. and Mts. 
Ikiigoras and Mr. A. Axelrod now returned, but Jlr. and Aim. Waldctnur 
Joclielson remain to study the Yakut. It will be remembered thnt this expedition 
was oiganwed in 1897 far the purpose of studying the past and present lustoiy of 
the tribes dwelling on the coasts of the North PaciQc Ocean, beginning at Coluiubisi 
River and extending as far as tlie Amur River, Urn generous [jutroii of both the 
researches and their pubiicution is .Mr. MojTis K. Jesup, who for tlie last twenty- 
one ycara lioa bean president of the ranscum. Professor F. W. Putnam, the head 
of the anthropological department, undertook the organisiation of tlie fierhame while 
the responsibility of the exploring and publishing falls to ProFessor F. Ilooe. In 
1900 Mr Jesup contributed over £4.20D (421,066) for the expedition. Tlio 
priaeipal j*art of the field work haft now Ijcen brought to a dose, 

VnriouB iuvetttigaton, iiidnding Dr. Car! Limdiolti, hatTJ been cnDUGtjted with 
the Hyde RKpodittonft to Mo.xiLO and New Mexico^ Dr. Alva Hidlicka ia at present 
engaged on Itis fourth expedition to study tins pliysical aiitliropolcgy of the natives 
of tho iiouth-Weatoni United States and of Northern Mexico. His object, now 
more Ihnii lialf attaiiifid, k to ascortmu the physical clinnicteristica of tlio extinct 
as well <19 of tho living peoples in that area which liaa once been cKjoupied by the 
din* dwollera and Puobhts, and by tlie Toltec, Aitec, and Chechenn^ pcoplesw I 
idhule to this priiou of the Hyde Rxpeditioa to show iliat somatology k not 
ignored in New lork ; indeed, iu the museum there aro large ooliections of Inimnn 
cmiiia and tamploto ukeletona and a great series of photographs and life musks 
taken from living Indians. 

The museuni is publishing a series of Jilsuioin giving the results of these ami 
of other expeditious. Three numbers liave appeared during the year and three 
more will ooon be issued. It aifto puhlbhca a Jiul/ctin of whieli one volume 
containing aathrejMlogieBl pa^xna has been issued during the year. 

Xlie foUowmg are the main fcatutes of the ethncgraphical collections. Tlie 
Nonh-’West tribes are represented in a more compaot luanner tliau in any other 
museum iu America. Tho Plains Tndiaus are fairly well illustiatetL There Is a 
poor coUection from the Pueblo Indiana. The collection of Mexscmi aiuiqiuties is 
the Wt extant, one large IiaU being devoted to <mBto of Mexican sculpinms and 
glyplie. Tliere are extensive archaxilugiui.1 ooUecLious from otiici Central American 
countiica. Tbe arefiafultjgy uf iVni is extreiuuly well represented, The eihnolcgy 
of t^cutral mill ^outli America is almost imrepresented, 
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A number of speciuieoti ilJuelratuig Papuan and Oceanic eLhnoIogy ba^'c lieeu 
uccumublad and the imiido moy be said far Africa but to n Jesa extent Asia is 
Hcaicely ropresented and Europe not at all. None of these colicetfons is artanged 
at iireseuL 

TVith tlie vast amount of materlul in Uic museum it is obviously very ilifiicidt 
to instol it properly, especially when each oue of the staGT is engaged ou field n'ork 
almost every year. The principle is adhered to that until a collector lins completed 
bb report mu coUectiou in provided with mtisouiu laheM as this nerayssiuily takes 
a very long tiiuo, the result is that only a very biijuH [witiou of the ctlmologicid 
material b available for stmlotita. Hie spedmcDs arc vUlbb, and that b ulL 
In the cDiiise of time ibb 'will be remedied, but at the present rate of progttssa it 
will be very long before all tlie galleries of the inuseum are rendered retUly 
instructivo to the intelligent visitor. Some sectiouB, «» lor example the decorativo 
art and other portions of tho Xortli-Wcst collections, Uie casts of Mesican 
sculpture and the archceological collection froti) Uie Xortli-West const, are 
installed in an admirable manner. 

1 cannot but eutlorse the GtatemeuL in tbe thirty-firet (innuuil retHjrt—- Already 
the colleotiona in archasology, etlmologj^, and physical antbro|iology have placed Uui 
museum in the very front niiik in authropologj', while in aevomi of its sectiom^ it m 
fur in advance of nit otlier luuscimis. bt other sections it is still fur buliind in 
pi'C^entiitg the liistory of man and hb works. 1^'liilc wc should not curtait in thu 
slightest dt^pree any of the special work which, thanks to tfie patrona of the tnuseum, 
tho department b now ao succesafully prosecuting, we must hojie and strive for Lliu 
fiK'atiji of doing similar work in oilier regions. Kow b the time to make our uintosi 
cllbrUi to collect in vmrious fields. Eveiy year is iiinkiug both UTuliniulogica] and 
uthnolngicol research more dlilicult, and deby in tho work mams less results at 
greater coau" 

Tho greater part of the antliropological collections in the Yale ITuiveruity 
Muaeiim are ordneologica! in ckaructor, of espricial "uote are the antiquities from 
Central America ati<l the collection of Missouri pottery. Tliare b ft represtulaLivu 
coHectiou of Eui-opeou prehistoric urchasology'. The foreign collections include 
spccimenH from Hawaii and the Philippines. There arc acveral Uimdred Jiunutn 
crania chictly of American Indians, Hawaiiane and Ihipuans. 

Mr. George Vanderbilt b doftaymg tho expenses of an expedlUou to Java 
by Mr. D. Walters of STewhaven who proposes to search for remains of 
Pitheatntki^pus fnciwt. 

The Peabody Muaeiim of Harvard Univeisit}’ is alread 3 ’ over'Oitiwded uud 
fresh collections are constantly arriving, which the curator. Professor E. W, Ibitnaai, 
ia forced to keep in boxes in die store rooms. The main coUeetiune ore the results 
of tile digging of mounds in the Eaatctti and Central tiitaLes; dius the oichsology of 
that portion of AmaTifA con Ihi veiy well studied in Llie museunj. During the 
yoara IdHT to 1693 the late Mrs. Mary Heiuouway pruvidtid funds for archaolt^pcsil 
and odmological expeditioiis to tho Ibieblo Indians of Arboua and New Mexico. 
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Tht*. coUectioDB acquired by Dr, J. Waller Fewkea fill one i^allery of tbe mufieiun 
and tba four volumes of the &/ Ammcfm Eikndoffy ami ArctiG^vff^ pivc 

aa ammoL of tlio veiy vnlrntble raulta obtained in tlie field hy I>r. Fewkes^ 
A- F. BaiideHer* hT, G* Owens, Dr. Herman ^ F. 0. Ten Knie, anti A. M. Stephen. 
AtiionM the few DoUeotiaiiB ilinfltratmg geuemi ethnoJog}', other Ilian Lbat of Jiortii 
Anieiica, those from Oceania are the moat noteworthy. There is a large aetiea of 
American cranio. 

By tJie aeaistance of a few patrona of ecienco a large amount of origmai 
matenul for atiidy has been accumulAted during tlie post yetir. By the inccmo of 
the Wolcott and Warren Fnndfi the oumtor has poraonally examined the gravel 
depo^iU of California in connection with the emtiqnity of man on the Pacific ooflsti 
and fjas been able to direct one of bia etudentfl in an aichscological explOT^itian in 
New Mexico. By the contribution of a generous patron another atudent, Mi. A M 
Toziser* started by Professor Piitnaiii on the study of the language and myths of 
the Xavabo preparator}* to research among the Mayas of Tueaian and other Ccniml 
Arueiican Iribee. At the personal expense of Dr. Charles Peabody, a giaduaie sludont 
of the dopartnieiiti an exploration was made by thifi geudemarii assisted another 
student, of a mound and burial place m Sfi&dssippL Tlie expense of the museum 
field w'ork in Yucatan, Chiapas, and Guatemala, as well as the nmsenm publications 
durini; the past year, has been met by Lha Fund for Mexican and Central American 
Research* a subscription fund largely maititaiued by two membeta of the Stfuscum 
Faculty. The Hoil Edward H. Thompson has corititiued his re^earches^ 
particnlarly in tlie ruins of Chacmultan and of Chiehen Itsa. In the Usmnaciiita 
Valley Mr. Teobert dialer liaa made extensive exploratiDns. G. B. Gonbn 

and Oojgonia made motd^ls of rcnuiins at Quirigiia, its indeed have Messrs. 
Thom|Kon and Mater. Tlie eoUectioiL of casts of Central American carvings and 
glyphs ill thia uim^miu nlresEly very extensive* b rapidly hecomiug of cxtreni© 
\'alue. Ml. H. M. Huxley has made au authropolc^cal study of the isjTianaL Tlie 
asslHtaut ouralor of the luitseuiu ia Jfr. C. C. Willoughby; he ia also an Auatin 
Tcaeliing Fellow^ 

The publicatiozis consist of Areh(t4>to^kai md £ikm>lo^kai Pni^r^rs of fAr Ft^hody 
In Svo. form* and quarto Mehtoirs if the of Amtrinan 

Arcluxotofjy <?»<( Ethnology \ the latter up to the present date contain aroloeological 
papers only* Amonget other publieatiotiB of the museum apenial mfemnoc must be 
made to the polychromic facsimile of u previoua unknown Mexican Codex tluil 
Mrs. Zetia Xuttall discovered in XiverpooF 

The bUtoy of the progress of AiithTOpology in Chicago is eminently 
cliaracterislii? of that typical Anericau city. Towards the close of the World's 
Coluinbiaij Exposition in 189S it was decided to ^tnhlish a permanent muaeuiu. 
On Oetul^er 20, 189^1, Mr. Mm^hall Field giivc one ntillioii doUara towaitls 
tills objoLi. and within a few nuiiiths Uw fund }m] been inoreHsed by cash 
coutributioufi m tho extent of nearly imlf a luillioTi dollars more Tbo ^Coluiiibiaii 
MuHcnui of Chicago “ was opened by the dboctor, Mr. Frederick *L V. Skilf* on 
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JiUiC 2iic]. 180i, aiid on tha 25th of the EAtiie mouth the twuue was cliungcd to 
“ Fiehl Colutnliiaji MiiseiiUK" 

“ Ttie object for which it ia foniicil is for the accumwlatiou end iliascmioutioii 
of knowledge, and the preservation and c^JiiLition of objects iiluatmtiag Art. 
Archaiology, Science, and Hktoiy." 

TJio subjects embraced bj'citho niusemu ai'e geology, Ijotany, zoology, and 
anthropobigy. Professor IT. Holmes was tJie first Curator of the Apthm- 

Ijologieol DepattmePt, and ho waa eeconded by Dr, Franz Boos and otliers. Tina 
uas&snt nmaetini was fortunate ia having tlie general trend of its future operations 
indicated by two of the ablest of the ctlinologista in America, Hr. P-oas resigned 
in 18B4 and Dr. G. A, Horsey was appointed assistant curator in iSfUij when 
Professor Holmes rosignctl to retara to Washington towards the end of 18?7 ho 
was succeeded by Dr. Dorsey. 

There is no need to give a detailed liistorj' of tliu anthropological department 
of this museiitn as Dr. Donsey has already done stj in the Aiitenam Aiahrojmkiffist 
(N.S.), U, 1890, p. 247; but I will briefly indicate tlio nidu oollect-icins and their 

origin. 

Tlie antJiropologieal collections which foimed the fomidutiuti of the 
dupurtmeiit were ctldaineJ through special expeditions sent out under the diicetioii 
of Professor F. W. lAitnum, or by cyllcctore Hasidfnt in tbu licit!, wlio were 
LoniraitimoneJ liy Uie ileiiartment of ethnology to imdertako tlie work. A iiiiisw of 
iutemsUng and vudiuible maleiial from AJflflku to Peru was linis accimmlatt'd; 
furtbermoru largo scries of authropometii: duLa w'cre collectod by litr. Hoas mui 
othcra,allo[ which, unfortunately, have not yet been puhlielied. A few collections 
from other quartoru of tlie globe were also obtained. Tlio history of the museum 
since Uien has been one of olmoat uapaiallcled activity. Expedition afu^r 
oxpodition has been sent out to collect etUuological and arcbuiological jimterml in 
Jloi th and Ccutnd ^kmerica; some of these have been paid for out of tim nmeonui 
funds, while others have been rendered possible by special donations from Irnnefaetore. 

Mr, E. E. Ayer, who was praddent of tbo Board of Trusteea till 1899, gavt* 
numerous and very valuable eoUectmna to the nnufeiiin. nininly illustnithig tire 
arclaeology of BIgyi’t anti Ibily, the Etruscan objects being especially noteworthy, 
aa well as a fine collection UIuBUuting the arts and induBtries of the Plaimi 
fndiaius. Mr. H. X Higiubotliam, who aucceeded Mr. Ayer as president, gave u 
valuable ethnological collection from Korea. Jinni ^Ir. A. Armour and 
Mr. Owen F, Aldis have been recoivetl collectiona of Sdexiemn antiqulticif. 
Through tlie generosity of vicc-prtssident M. A. ItyenioD have iicen added italhin 
stoue impleruetiis and Kti'UBcaii antiquities, a large collection from tlie .Swiss lake 
dwellinga, and several liundred Euroiwau fabrics from the Hftoeutli to the 
eighteentli oeutnrica. Mr. Clnrence R Moore has given ardruiolDgical specimeiih. 
from Georgia and Florida, and a collection of over a thousajid ohjects from 
prehistoric graves at Caldera, Chilo, was acquired by gift from Mr. Cyrna IL 
McCormick. Tbo three Hopi haUa containing the laigie collection and tlie 
S^oL. JfJwXlL ^ 
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wtiiiderfid and i'i(?j>rt?$ieiiUition5 of shrined iirv due to the tDimiftoeuee of 

Mr* JlcCoruik-lw Tliis ai:?couiit eould Ik* uotisideinbly hut 

oDGugh friels have been given to pmve the Uljemlity of private benefactors to Lhe 
tuusciimj rooet of whom are Chicago meioluiata, 

Tliia list deed not Include the occj^uiaition by pundiase of numeioUnS 
etlmological and archfeologicat coUectiotis from America and various parts of the 
worid, paid for out of the funds of the museiuuj wliicH, as has already 1>eun elok'di 
were hugely due to the pcnerosity of Mr. Mtirshall FieltL 

For Ibc years 1395 to 190& inedurive an average mnotmt of £1^600 (|3,()00) 
was spent on field work, and in tJie purchase of collections. In 1901, f J,000 
(^20,000) waa exjiotided, and J iindersland a like amotint is availiible hir 1902. 
All cuiators ate aware that the msiallalxloii of speeimene ie very expensive, so it 
will not Ih! without interest to note that for tlio three years ending 1901 there 
was B special appreprifttion for museum of about £8,000 f$40,(HK>), 

Tlie various sekntitic departments are teinpomrily lodged in one of the old 
expcksitioii huUdiug;?. It ie cxpechKl that the very necessary pemmnent ^^ttTlctul■o 
will shortly lie erected, and it is to be hoped that It will ho near or on the present 
site of the museuio, and Jiot, as there is some talk of ite Jieing, in the centre of the 
smoky city 

The more technical aspect of the muii^uin liiis lieeii wo w’cll desciiljed by 
jt, IL Meyer, that I ncal not dwell upon it* 

1 concur with Mr. Mtiyer in testifying to the value of the extensive coUecLioiiH 
of human skulls and skeletons. These consist mainly of American aborigmeSp but 
there is afei a very respoctablc coUectiou of Melanesian eianift. Dr. Doreoy has 
jnstalleil a very LuslTuclive seriee of oatecdogieal sjiecimena which dearly 
ilomonstmte not only those characters jjelected by physical ant1irf»|>ologii8ts for 
classificatory purposes* bvifc sIbo the range in sixe and fomi of the l^mea and thdr 
various anomalies. Eveiy facility, including the use of iiistniraents anti of a 
laboretoiyj is afforded to students. In the w^ords of Tlr. IfeyEsr, ** I have given sii 
cxhaufltlve au account of the phyeicjal authrepologicyil collection l^ecause 1 am not 
aware that another so good is anywhere to be found, ojid Ifiia mention of it may 
lead to its being copieA" 

I may add that T found it easier to get a comprehensive survey of AmenVnii 
ctimokigy and aroLwli^ ia the Fidd Coltunbiati Museum tliati in the National 
Mnseimi at "V^afifiuigtou or in the American Mu^iitii of Natural Ilistoiy &l 
^ ew 1 ork ; this 1 am quite willing to admit may be due to temporary disabilities 
in the latter institutions. The specimens in the Chicago museum are well 
4li5pla>eit, not too crowded aud, for the miM part, well labelled. Indeed where 

the installation Ls practicalty finished, as in the Hopi collections, little is left to 
be desirwL 

Tlip Anihropologital of Me }*ubUcfavms of ^A^ Field Coltinfhian 
wvt aJttfidy rEflthed a third volume. The papew are aoeounls of rFbsorvatiotiii in 
ihe tieUl, and are profusely illuetmtod with beautiful plalesL 
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Tlici iuunL nocetit iiiaugurAlioii nf nnthropoloj'iuat atiivity ts timt lUtipUytMl by 
the irttiirui!3]|>y of Ciilifotma, A rlepArtmeut of iiuthropolo^'' was cytalilisliL’d by 
ihe Ifo^nts of tb« University m Sapteoiber. 191U. On September 30tij Prolesaor 
K W. 1* ihta cliRiriiELU of ilm in tiio [lutiiguml loctuiTep 

outlUied the [iurpt)4ie anti &eo|M3 of the new ile|)arLEiieiit and the oieLhods of 
imLUroi>olij|;^ica] neaeareli. Miss Aliee C, Fletcher gavt- the kctuimoii the 

value of ettkiioiogical stutiy; the third lecture^ on the pictmpe-writhig of the 
ancient McxictinSp wm by Mt^. Zelia Niittaih and diiriiiji |Ji4! liiai week of 
Xoveinber I Jiad the honour of delivering a course of ^ix leetores on priniitive 
jkoopltfp m exemplified by the natives of EritUh Neiv Guinea aud Sam^L 

As ail encoutagutuont to others nii{] an expii.^]OR of her great intemt 
in the iiea' departmaiit^ Hrs. Phoetie A. Heaiistj who m one of the Ikgenta and n 
most ginioivus faenoBictor to the University, l\m promiscil i 10,000 (^50,000) a year 
fur five yeniB for aiichropologicd te^iearch. hi this mnnner is irtriiek the key-note 
or the new deparfcmeiit Eesearoh first ami forouiusL At present thcro wili nul 
be any regular sj^tem of inHiriietioiu A. L Kroelierj, PJlIK in antltri>|aJfigy 
of Cohinibia Univei^ity. boa been appointed lustTiictor in aiitlnoi>oipg}% and ho h 
alKiut togive a couraeon the bugimgcs^ mythology+ami life of Lhi> Araorioun ludiatei, 
Ml'S. Heamt for several yeara !i4S been collectitig a latge atnouiit nf valimhlo 
authropologieal material from tho vaiious nspeditious sbn hfL$ eubHiili^d, of wldeli 
those in Egypt; )*cni, and in Ualifoniia toay be ei^eciidly laentionE^ Dr, (}* A. 
iteisner witli his etaif is successfully collecting inuteriaE and eniMirinteritfliJg 
excavaLbns iu Eg^'pt, und we may aixiii expect the publication of tlio IfcursL 
^teilical Papyrua by Messrs. GranfeU and Hunt. Professor A. Hmei-sim is 
collocliiig Greek and Koinau antiquities. Profeasor J. G Merriam uf Liie 
paheontolpgical dc^Mirtnient is engaged uu archniohigictd rcsfcarclies iu t'alifurnhu 
lfi» investigations range from tho supposed Pliooeno gravels to the kitchirn- 
middens, with the object of determining when man Hn;t ap^a'iirod oii the Pacific 
Cfjast. hufeasor h\ Putmvm and H, W. Fnrlongp \\\ J. Sinclair, and 

V, C. Osmout. Divi? been associated with Pruf&ssur Mcrriaui in this work. Fur 
tvi& yetirs poftt Dr. Max Ulik lias ijeeu excavating for Mm HearaL m Peru, and 
lias aiuasseil an immense aiiiomit of material. Dr. Kroeber has been niaklng 
himself acqiuuntetl practically with the gejieml eUinulugioil problnnis of 
Gdifoniiap in onior U} direct r^arch upon ific tnore ]in|iortaut tmd pres;sing linos. 
Ifis work anti that of Mr. J\ K Goddard, the Ajssistant in Authtop^dugy, will l>u 
OLiufinrd U^ GaUfomiii, mid will Ije lingukticp inj^thological, ami ctluiolij^at in its 
iiatui^ Atnhseologj' w'lil not bo andertokou, but tliey hupo to du aorue work in 
] physical inUliTopulogy tn tho future. Most uf tho work so far done hy these two 
gentlemen hm Ijoen in tJie north-west comer of the Stated Mr. Goddarti being 
alit^ady tbuitjughly aD|Ufiiiit«l with the Hupa. Dr. 1\ JL Jnin^ ako Juia stxnit 
neiuly two yeata on archjvological work ebiefiy in the Jiiland of Santa Kosiu 

Mainly ilinnigh Mrs. s liberality materials have been accumuhitiiig lor 

n university musoiitn of onthroi^ology. At present some cases €ont4uning 
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limneiim fipectraeas are stoitKl ia Usniporary bunding crectL^l L 7 Mre. Heowt for 
that puitxise, and aloat 250 monj caaos are ou their way. TJie Akskaa 
Cammorcial Company has preseiiusd a meet important colleetioii froiii Alaska, luid 
OD exceptlOQflJIy fine coltectionof Califoniian baskets has been given vciy reeejitly, 

Tliiuie is already a temiwrat)' muscuni iu die Park uf San Pmnebto wbidi 
coiJtaiijB a number of very interesting and valuable spcciiiiens; the nrehaology 
and etliuology of tlio State of California are fairly well represeuted, dm collection of 
beautiful CiUifomia bnakets deserves spcdal tncnlbu. 

TTe may look forward in the immediate future to Lho eatahUaluiient of a really 
irapoilanl niuaemn on the Pacific Coast whioh, being under die jurisdiction of dm 
Univciaity of CaliforaU, will lie the centre of considemblc aadiio|iolcgical researeb 
end matruction, WMIo Mrt Hearst Ims earned the lasting gratitude of stiideuits 
of endirepolqgj' for her wise mniiifieeiioe. it Is only fjsiir to acknowledge tliat the 
sawese which has attandefl tlie nascent school of antliropology in the Univereity 
of California 19 very latgelydne tetbe euthusiuam of Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, the erudite 
scholar of Mexican aichaolog}'. 

Now tint the fiimnckl pcaition of the Stanford Univei-rnty at Polo AUo is 
permanently eecurtxl, it is to !)« hoped that die claims of anllirniwlogy will 
not ho overlooked Already a beriming hoB been made towaids an nii thropological 
museum as Mi-. T, Hopkins has given a collection of cthiiographieal objects from 
Korea and [iiiothoi illristratiug Egyptian arehmnlogy, 

Tliis ia not the plac'C to describe the jwlnta of interest iti the various mufieuiu 
building5> the installation of tlm colleoticms and the details reliitiug U> museum 
administration and toclmifivim It la the teas iiecessary as ]Jr. A. B. Meyer of 
Dresden, who is a recognmed authority on all matters pertaining to niuatmuie 
trevellei! in the Uni tod States in 1899, and he is publishing a series of well illustmtod 
iTcpcirlH oil the institutions ho visited. These reiKjrts are invaluable to all those 
who aiB intorested in promotion or maintonaiice of wuHCums and libraries, and it is 
to be hoped Uiatno aiohitoct iu tha future will attempt to drew up pkns tor a new 
musaum or libraiy until he has consulted Lhia worL‘ 


U. 


Tub Teacuinq of Akteuiopology iK tue Ukiteh States of AwiMu r-v 

la America coiiraes of authropology were establiaiicd about fifteen years arm 
at Harvard Univereity and at the University of Pennsylvania. It wna one of 
the first Buhjects intrudueed iato the curriculum of the Univeraity of Chicaco 
^eti or eight y^rs ago ontljropology waa reccigiimed in Columbia University 
m Liio city of Kew York. At the present time aome tliirty-thiEe univereitiea 
mid coUegea oObr instruction iu antliropology. It ta found to lie an ndfimot of 
aocmlogy in nine, of phifoaopby in five, of jisychology in three, of geology and 
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zoology in five, flat! of tnodioine in ono; while in five iniitaiices it is pr&eticelly a 
fiiculty hj itself. 

limit of ^Kice preoludes my giving details coneeniing the instmetion ill 
anthtopology in these aiLmamtis iiietitiitioDs^ so-1 i^ufine uiyself to a cOMsid^mtiDii 
of twd of tlio tioiversities where the teaching is most firmly establishoih Further 
information on this subject wiU bo found m Professor G, G, MacCunly's report on 
The teachttig of authropolngy m the United States'' in NS.* vol x\\ lfl02, 

p. 21L 

Professor Mae Curdy notes that o process of difTcnnitiation has already token 
place m the larger institutions, which is destined to reacli all at un early date. 
About fouir-fiftliii of those engaged in teaGhiug some bmneh of anthropology are 
impclle^l to do so liecaiise of its important bearing on their particiilflr subject^ 
OJid because there is, at preseul:^ no one else to do it. They will prT>bahly lie 
relieved of tliis additional hurdeti by tlieir own students, eonte of whom will 
Bpeoialize in anthropology and hold professorships where none now exisL Tliis 
seems to l>a the normal line of (levelopmontp and would of itaelf, in time, suffice to 
carry inatniction in antfiroiKiIogy to overy growing college and univemty in 
America- It is probable tliat this genural forward movement will be acederated 
by the example of other institutions; for eiiiiample, a Depart meat of Archfcology 
bos been recently established with an endowment of £30,000 {^150,000} at 
Phillips Academy, Andover^ Jlassachusettg, There arc two iiistruetom and a 
collection of 40,000 speciinens. Ifc is ovideiitp as Professor MacCurdy says, that 
No iostitntion of liigber learning, worthy of the name, caa long aSTonl to lie 
without advantage® which can be tmcl at a first class preparatory eehooL” 

I think it will be conceded iJiat the anthropological teaching at Columbia 
Univeraity i® the nio^t oompleto in America, and theTofore I present the sylkbus 
in some dotoil One great feature of the cour^ of instruction is that advanced 
students ora aent into the field. The advantego of this h obvioua,^ and can 
scarcely be over-eetimatad. 

Tlie first year's study in QjitlimpoIc)gy proper oDosista of a geneznl introductory 
course of lecturest, essays, oud disenaaiouB. During tha first term Profeegor F. Boas 
deals with phyderd mdkivpolo^if and on two nftomoons in the week. 

This eourae conaistB of a description of bumari races, and of their distribution 
The physical clioracter of the earliest human Fumains and their relations to 
present forms are discu^d, and types of laugtiages and their geographical 
distribution are described. Dn Formnd lectures on A diacuasicm of 

the mental dovelopmant of primitive man h followed by a deaoriptLou of types of 
primitive eiilture and an iiiquii^" into the origin and de^'uloptnent of particular 
phases of culture, 

Ihofeesor Itoaa on two mominga during the first year treats of ih€ jd^xUstic^i 
rffiwfy a/ rtrWafiVrt. This coiirae is Intonded as an mtrwluction to the study 
of variation for students of anthropoIogYj, biedogy, and psychologjv The 
chametoristic features of vaTiability and the methods of treatment are discusaeir. 
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J’mt-tical work on anthropolojiical, l>iotogfc£il, nml paycLokipenl iiwU'rihl 
Ailpjilenii^nte the Jwttires. 

All atadenta nrtf e^peeted to Imve taken both the fori^oing conrsea, or to gire 
satLsfactorj' evidence of siuiibr pwvioua work before lieiog adjiiitted to the 
foliowiJig courses, 

l>r. Fjirrantl condticts twice n. week, lecUiros, papem, and rliaenssioita oti 
dh/iolot/j/. ThLa course consiatfl of a. moro detailed treatuiant of the questions 
involved in primitive culture, Kncii as the origin and development of tnytholog;)*, 
morality, ruUgion, education, art. sodal customs, etc. 

Fraf. liiiiiti has a cksa with iaboratoiy work once a week nii pht^d 
mffiropofoffp, incluiling tins cliaraoteristies of the laoea of man, mUneiicea of mx'inl 
tMiiiditions upon anatomical feoUtea. {ftiowth, etc, Tlie eoUectioiis and instruments 
belonging to tlie anthropological department of tbo American Museum of Xatund 
History are acce&tble to students of this couE$e< Advanced students who wish to 
prosecute more Advanced study or to undertake researcli work, Lave every facility 
given them in the museum vmder tlie daily Hiiporintendenee of I'tofeasor Boas. 

Tile teaching of JVorik American tanffuatfen by me;ins of lectures and 
discussions is conducted ouce a week by rrofessor Boas. Selected langiuigos 
ra]jre(ieiitiiig different types are discussed. Indian myths are transluted in 
ronnectiou w^tli gnmimatical intorpretatioii. Tins course extends ov'er twii years, 
iiUowiug time for the cousiderutiou of representative types of Xortli Arneriemi 
Iniiguageo. 

All the sciences under tlie faculty of pLUosopliy come in touch wiUi 
anthropolag}'; this is especially the caw with psychology, in (toiumbia 
I niversity thore is a very strong and well-oigauized wliofd of psycholugj', ami u 
somewhat oxteudeil course is obligatory on nil studeuta who specialke in 
iinthropolog}', la tlie introiiiictory equm I’tofeasor Rutler givea six leotuiwi on 
tho history of psychology and its relations to philosophy. Dr. Farrand gives eight 
lectures on pliyaiolegieftl psychology. I’rofcswr .1. AlcKeen Oattell gives eight 
lectures on exprimental psychology. Dr. Tliorndyke gives se\eii iMtiirea''on 
gene lip psychology. Dr. Bons gives seven lectures on comparative peyciiulogj’, 
uicludiiig iCLintal development of primitive juaii, language, speeoh and gesture, 
.writing, itleaa of nimbor and counting, individual differences, muiital and aocial 
dcvehipuient. Br, Starr gives three lectures on pathological psyeUfilcgy, 
t’lofesaor Hyialop givea ciglit lectures tm general psychok^’, and Mr, Strong six 
leciiii'CH inn the philosophy of mind. Besides tliis very compnelienalve course i liere 
am aiiccinl coiirws for ailvancod aiiidents with pi-aciical work. The paycholcgical 
luhoratoriBs are exceptionally well-eqlliplK^d with npparatua, and siHicial apparatus 
is provided, when reiiiieatcd for students ondertakiug sjjocial teseaitbes. AVhen 
one ooiiaidera the veiy intiinaie coimccLiou between imycholi^* and various 
hrnndies of anthrapology, it is evideut that the atmlonta of the latter scieiiea 
derive immeuso adviuitago from the lectures and practical work of ilepartmcjit of 
psychology. 
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Stwiology is infieparably connectcid witli authropology, and RtiKt^jfcs of 
aaUiro^logy have the opportunity^ of learnitig the principle of eociolog)' frtjiji 
Professor Gicldings, and statistica and sociology from Profe^r Mayo-Smith. Tltc 
cDuiso of lectures on racial cJetnogmpJij by Dr. WiHiam Z. Eipky is of special 
interest and value, not only for its tlieoretical importance, but for the pmocieal 
iustruction iu the preparation of tna{)s^ curves, and diagrcitis, and in ^-arions 
processes of mechaiucal reptuductbiL 

All anonymous lufzicfactor lias recently given £20,000 (ij 100,000) for the 
establishment of a ckportnieni for tl>e study of Ciiine&e institutions, language and 
luBtorj\ 

The student who avails himself of liis opportmuiniee has exoeptioiin! 
facilities for beconimg a thoroughly well trained anthropuloj^t. If a critidsiii 
Ij 6 peniutlwl it would seem tluit arehieologj' md pcjesihly tecluiologj' are 
iusEidlciently represented* 

lh*ofeii8or Oattell ha$ eoiuewlaera statiKl: “As a dcparLuient of anthropology^ 
ill (Ailumbia University will be of vnlne to every facility and ttcbwd and of nearly 
every department, so tlie strengtli of Columbia l"niversity m a whale will huUtl 
up a strong department of anthropology. There ia an imniediato need of studentH 
speciidly trained in anttnopologj', and more in Auierlea than elsewhere. 3hich uf 
the matcml is dUap|H^ng, and liaste must Ijc inmlu or it will be gune*'^ 

The two most important features of the teaching at Harvard, m hi Columbia, 
are that the students are brought directly into contact with Ibo data of tlielr 
otndiea by uieatui of practical work in the laboratoiy and muaetim,. and kter by 
means of held work, liefereiiee to original papera h enconj^r^^d by the Btudents 
liaving to conduct dieeueaioitSj and to write reports on variouB aspects of 
anthroiHiIogy* There h fdao a first rate library and on active Anihroj>ological 
Club whicli ia mainly for the purpose of discussions. The prosecution of rcse-artdi 
k further encouraged by iho Tliaw and the Hamenway Pellowelup and by the 
Wintlirop Schoiarahip, The Thaw heUowsbip ia held by Alisa Alice C. hleteher. 
Thcra ore at present about lifty-five stuEleuta attending tlio couraea at the muaeuni. 
Tim iustructioa is given by lYofessor W. Ehitmiiu, Dr. Kussell, Dr* It. U 
Di^on, and Dr. J. H. WotHle, 

Anthropology is also ath^ced m ^Vmerica by tlic labours of nurny [ndivjdi,ia !5 
who arc not delinitely attached to any iustitation. such, for e^caniple, as Air. 
Clarence 11 Aloore^ E. S. Morao, Dr. Carl LumliulU, Miss Alaxy^ Owea^ who has 
been a benefactor to the Folk-Lcra S^>ciety, and the Duo do Loubat^ who tins at 
greut per^iuil espon^ roprixtuoed in fncsunilo, six ancient Mexican ccxlice^ and 
two previously nnediled ifesican manuscripts In tins manner he Jm tendered 
it ptsaible for students to mate a comparative study of these Invaluable and 
practically mocceasihle douummita 

Then? is no need for mo to caJl attention to timt most excellent joiuual Tke 
Anifrkfm Anthm^ioto^C^j^ or to ihe valuable Jourjuilo/ik^ American Folk-Lure. Soridj/. 
Decides popular books Ijcsring on anthropology, tlie niagtixiues and journals 
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tiAnjttantly publub iilustratAd niticlBa oti variooB bnmtihes nf tha anb]«ct which 
cnutiot /ail to awaken an iutarcfit amon^ the geuertil public nnib aa a sign o/ 
t.|je linicB, one veTj' frcqnentljr hods intcreediig illustmtcd articles in Iboac 
remarlciihle exiiiuplca of newspaper enterprise, the Suntluy editioDs of the gn?ttt 
ilailr j«pein. 

If earl}* every mueenm poifsessses a leclnrc mnm at wliieh weekly popular 
lectures are given on subjects more or leas eouuccted with (ho exbibita. 

The Anthropological ^cicty of Waaliington, the Ethnological Society of New 
York, Section U of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Uie Atithropologtcal Clubs connected witli t'arioua univcr&itic& and ahnilar 
Roidcties, are additiaual meuiis for the dissemination of anthropological knowledge, 
not only among students but also among the intelligent public. 

It would bo itnpoasiblo to include within the limits of a brief address as account 
of all the work that is being done in anthiopolugy by the Government, by public 
and private iustitutioua, or by iadividtuil efToii in liie United States of America. 
Mueli as I should have liked to have emphasised the interest exhibited in the 
subject and the wonderful activity tliat is being displayed^ tlie bare enunieiation of 
nil this activity would make a very weaiy ehroiucle, 

I must confess that I fdt a not iuconsidemblo amount of envy when on every 
hand 1 witnessed tine energy and then recalled die apathy which pervades out 
own countty. 

The Ameriom pul^lic is more intelligently alive to the interest and itnpoFtantie 
of antliropology than is our yubtie. The exponents of the Bcienec are enetgetic, 
enthusiastic and competent, and they succeed in gainmg die practical sympathy of 
wealthy merebonts, who are not aveise from s^ieiiding money freely when the}' see 
Hint tlie money will be wisely spent for the good of the state or of the city. One 
cannot say that tlie wealthy Americans are more inteUigent than are our rich men, but 
tlicy do seem to appreciate the viiliioof learning to a much greater extent than do aura 
At all events diey riiS|fond more readily to the very pressing need there is fm- the 
eiiilow nicnt of research and of those institutions whicli biing the knowledge of the 
expert down to the coinpreheudon of the mft 'w e a 

1 uui quite wUling to admit that the fault in tills country may lie na muoh 
wilb the specialist as with the capitalist. In any c as e we Imvo an inn pirhiiw 
detiionEtratioD in the Uuitetl Suites of America of what can ami shonld bo done in 
Great and Greater Britain, and t venture to thank our American coUoagncti in the 
iiftiiio tif Anlhrepological Science for ihis gowl example of siren nous effort and 
preisewurlJiy accoinplishmcnt. 
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FUllTHER NOTES ON THE MANNERS ANI> CUSTOMS OF THE 

BAGANDA. 

Rv THE Eev\ J, ItoSOOE, C,MS. Uganda, 

[Wrnr Plat® T, nj 

The writer offera tIu»sE> nOEca to tka Infititiite aa iiotoa not ns a complete record of any 
custom; it is hoped tliey will clear away much surface matter nnd piepare the way 
for more detaSeU work which he hopes will follow. The HagBnJu, as the people 
who live on the western side of the great inlaiici sea Victoria Xynsza ore called, 
are negroids, and their language to of the Bantn faniily. By inter-maniage with 
wonien from other tribes, especially with the Raima of Busalaga, or sa they are 
niore frequently misciiUcd, the people of Nkole, the type of feature has teen greatly 
improved The heavy, nniDtellectaal n«^ type » not nearly so common as iu 
many other ports of Central Africa, They are a weU-bnilt race, many of them are 
over aUc feet high, graceful ut iigttre and movement, and quick to leant. Tile 
latest Government etetistlca give their mumhers as one million; hut so far an X am 
aware no reliable census has lieen made, and I am inctineil to nEganl tills na being 
below tlio true figure. 

It may be well at the outset to say Ba stands for people, Bn for tlie countrj', and 
Zu for the language, and s<tsda the root whicli fakes any of the foregoing prefixes, 
[fngamla proper extends from north of tlio equator to 1” south, and long. 
to 31°. Tliere are eonfiictiug traditions as to the origin of tlie name of the country; 
oni* Siiys a king nf that name called the land after himgoll, but as there is no 
record of his mother aiuoiig the clans this legend is rejected by the people j 
another tradition says it is tlio name Kin tu, their ancestor, gave to his bundle 
which he brought with bun to the earth, and the spot where ho put it to use it os 
a pUbw on hia arrival upon eaith took tlio same name, and afterwards the whole 
country wjja called Bagando. 

Aocniding U) tlicir tiaditioiis they have an unbroken chain of kings for 
twenty-two generations; they trace their descent from Kintu, who mmo ftoiii 
Katonda. tlw anprciae being. The accompanying geuoological tree wiU enable the 
reailer readily to gnwp the idea of their origin.* (Plates 1, II,) 

KiTit.li did not dio a natiual death bitl fled away Into the forest, wlwjre he 
secreted himself. It appeare hia wife Xauibi misconducted herself during the 
absence of the king, nnd Kisolo the stoward did not tell Kintu directly Ih> 
returned. Somehow* the king heard about it, and being exceedingly angry he sent 

» Tlw li*ti (rf king* cf UgiuiiU girea by Studey in Sari- CjhIihai/, and Wilimn 

in t^ndo and /A* Sauibit, ngnt, with tbia tabk, Bte&lsj give* two diflnent n«ae* ia hiit flat; 
but, aH many king* bad three nnd four nuaei, it !■ reninrkiibie only tiro mmiM ahooM difl'er. 
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for Kisolo* upbraided him with negledang hi& duties, and in hh anger atnuik him. 
Kisoln tieii, hut only to die from the ffoumi he had ri^cefveA Later on Kintu 
reji&uted of his harshness to the stewani and sent for him, but leartied that he 
was This was the first mnnli^r, and it so afiocted the king he mii an-aj into 

the forest and could not be founiL Tlie etiiefs then sought to make Mtilanga king, 
hitt he refused tJie throne, and also fled away and was never dbeoverad* 

OiiR of the people who came to the earth with Xiiitn wm Baknlu with his 
wife Wada (atf chartX They were the parents of the iifiarr or gods. To these 
Liibttrr the people resiirt with offi?riiig;s in time of joy or soninw, trial ox difficulty, 
hilt always tlirough the medium of the recogni^fed prieah 

Another person of note who came with Kintu was Kyejn or Wahiiutae; he is the 
origin of all evil and death. He was never mtend&l to come to the enriti hy the 
supreme being Katonda, who bad given explicit [Bstrnctioiis to Kintu to nvoicl him, 
Kintu^s other companions who eatne to the earth with him do not apiieax to 
linvo done lutjlhing rcraarkabla, but left tliGir name^ to tractfi of rountr)^ wbJnh 
are still the nniues of dbiricts of Uganda* 

The information containod in these papers hu^ boen gleaned directly from the 
people, the KfUikim (prime minister) haviug assisted tlie writer to obtain it 
ill evet^' possible way. 

Thf Aiory of Ki}Uu*J^ L> fAe mrlii. 

Katonda called his gnind^ii Xintn and told him be WM to proceed to the 
earth to live; be gave him a wife named Nambi Natutidiilu, and nbm one seed of 
each kiiul, mnl one tree of the kind neceejiary for food, and cattle, a cow, a gunt. 
a sheep, anil ii fnwL A parting feast was giveH( and Katonda told Kintu to make 
nil early start next murning and not- allow Wolnmbe his brother to know anythbig 
aboni the joiimoy, because he would be sure to do them some harm. He farther 
luimonkhwi him not to return, not even to take any of his things if he foiggt 
them. Early the foUowing morning they set out, successfully eluding Walombe. 
On Cho way, ofter travelling some dtstamce, Xamhi diacov'cned alie luid left the hth 
(a small grain for the foivLs) l^obitid in the di^orway of their bonse. She told 
Kintu and said she niuat return; lie expckstiilatod in vaitii reminding her of hh 
promise to Katcnda; £^he returned^ snatched np the bandln of groirn hat as she 
was hurrj'iiig hack to rejoin her liusliandt Waluntbc met her, and asked, wrhere 
are you going ao early, my Bister, and why ate you leaving lue behind f liet 
enorts to stiake him off were useless, alie had to return to her husband ucconi^ 
pauieil by him. IpVlien Kiutu saw Namlii coming with Waliunbe be ratcil her 
Boundly, but ha could not rid tbetn of tlieir brother a preaoiice, so Walunibc w t-nt 
with them to the eartlc When chlldcen were bora to Kintu, Walumbe killed 
them, wiicronpon Kintu tried lo catch Uliu to put luiu to death- Walumbc tlicn 
tl«l bilo Sidgti, and took up his abode bi a deep ravine called Ntanda. Kintu 
tfSik up hiB atx»de on tlic shore of the Lake Yiefcoria, a little to the eouili of the 
Ciovoniinent hea^lquarlem Xtebe, and frnni there ho extended his kingdom into 
all parts of Uganda, and on to tlie islands of die lake. 
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III the geneal<igicAt chart, nnJi^r tlie naiue of each pcr^u hm been givens bo 
hiv 08 possible^ the ifnrfm ftotem) j the othersf art? laft ijeoaiuM tlie mother is 
iincertam. IL 18 remarkable ia LTgarulo, royalty follow the Mtmro of the motlu^r, 
wliiUt the conitnoa people follow the potenml J/wjino (toteml Two ox three other 
|ieople in the chart are worthy of a little further notice. King Tetnbo la said to 
liare placed his aon Kigals and his daughter XiiKibtuija in cine of the iMbare 
J/ft^cAci (house of a godX recoguition of some benefitv After some months it wm 
found Xaxibonja was with diild hy her brother. The king was greatly annoyed 
because the old customs had been broken; he oidered the teiiioval of !ii8 dmighter 
U) a distant pari of Uie country, a^vay from her brother. On Lho way to her new 
home she gave birth to three children in clifTerent pboes; ot encii place n river 
sprang up^ aud also at the places w'here the placenta of esich child was deposite^J; 
these rivera am tlie atx prmeipal ones in Tgondo. Wanipamhap another prince, 
I named his sister, and was in consequence rejecte<l hy the jieople upon the death 
of bia father, l^ter on royalty took their slaters into tlieir harems, and it ftecanic 
illegal for princesses to tuarr}' any one hut the reigning niouarch. 

One other pemon ilcAerveu notice, rHiice Knyonilm of tiiu Mamba clam He 
was w^anicd not te marry a woman uamei] Kaku w lioin fie loved; lie refuiMH] Uj 
listen to his ndvisera and took the woman to wife, Tlic outcome of the mArringe 
w^as tliO liirih of a son KauuipuHp who had neitfmr ariiiB iior Icga, This child is 
said to bff the cniiAO of all the bubonic pkgne. 


IWcipis ttnd ClatiH, 


' i 

Totem or Muwm 

Ea£;liBli Euui^leut. 

Remarks upon the cluis vhbli take' their 
nnmcB from Ilii^Er totem. 



~ ■ ! 

L^pard 

1 

Atpoto^iu 

— 

Lion 

BoypJ -clinni lUikktiinL 

ygotiffti _ 


1 ^*T* — 

bivvrw ^ Imtk eintb makers. 



J^Euiill grwn lesctLwt- 1 

1 



t4++ m**h W— j 

TliM) dan adiiiiaiitter«fl the pcilflon ordeal bi any 
wlio j^ppe&ledtP ItfroDi the hitig'ii jmlgmrnL 

SjawH 1-^ 

' 

Eloplinnl. 

Hoyal b&rdiiEnen. 

Jftmha 

mm^w 

Ljkige GaL i 

: baikieTH, 


rmter r 

MLiohr^om ^ 1 

1 

: Oarebtker» of tlir Uiiune aehL daaDi* liefore the 

Mqg. 

Zui/fxrr 


Kincl of Iboinl ^h. ^ 

Royal ilnictinieni Hud juipport the kia^M chair; 

' they otvo try any dmrgHi against iKnncea 

Xdiffii 

:^P- 

Shitp ^ 1 

1 KaUtubalii tm a ehieftaiujiliip given to this ebiv 


tarW-' 1 


1 Feiuonii atteudAnUi U|iaii the king vhtfrovrt' 

^ lie veuL 

XHtrui 


1 

8mnll grey monkey ^ 

1 

Tlik claji held tba oflBr* nf Mugenu f ihev 
phtced the king on ihp throne, und were 

1 railed king^B fotliur^ 

MpfHT* 


A^ntebp? ,.4+ 

Held the ofGce of Kibjirc, who r&pi*«ie±itetl the 
king when he vrat aw*y front the cnjaulr 
and silio trinl any charge agaiiiet the Idngi 
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Tfit«m or Miudroi 

Bugliih llqdTvjflDtr 

Kam&rkA u^mii the dAni whiah Uko thair 
] wiuas from tlwir totem. 


-vm- m# mdmi 

Hold thfl oSo«i of KAtikira 

yifo)^ „„ 

Birdifl i#ii 

Smd tik h 4 v« com# with Kinte to guiud hla kra 


edible rat 

aehI be decUirva 

Gimrdj of the leyil w,il*b aftd epira un ihm 


Kiod of moitk^j ^ 

m^y to let the king know its movaraepte 
TAkOfl chnige of the lower jmw boite of dead 

ypwdt ^ ^ 

Kind ol beaiL 

. king!. 


Abtehipft ™ 

CijiiiQf to be of mjr-aJ Wood, Ami w&nr hrssm And 

Btiatmt .._ „„ 

Beer Emm wild 

copper onkleu A» do rpynltr* 

Mira ^ 

4|.<.| 

Formerijr fji the dnwAgor 

A«fe *„ „ 

Foi -wm » ^ 

Tbiw fshm oirae origiimll/ fmm Eertinuu 

SntbH 

HippupdtanLUM , 

Sold to hAre aom# with Kintn. 

J^^ata^p^ ^ 1 

1 Snujl gi^Ue witli 

GiuidiAM And druinliim ef the rojnJ dmiii. 

JVjaia, 

tike n cow. 

NAkftWtmgii^n. 

Smjlll fink Lika sprotv 

Kcumba ^ ^ 

Smidl wild oit. 


Ejfandabya 

!Etitmibi of anlmnla. 


Jiir vifazaiibm ttfftt 

TalUofli «ow. 


tfrUtomiiJtm 
Ifivya iuhombtoe, 

MttjCyft Litati 

Kfliii drop« fram Aroof 

Thie class may not wahiIi with my wnter cmight 

! 

.Vamimg9K« ^ | 

Drew. 

from A ™£^ or ent mj food which lias been 
(XKiked with it. 

JTinjfajMo .... 1 

Aj^t with rad bod^. 


Kobt ^ 

Ki^ of memkay^ 


yUete „ 

Kitird of graas ^ 

Tliey ^sa^y not cut my gmsK or in luny way 

A'jai^a „ 

Owir 

injnra it. 

AVnijron^' aiohm 

Stsah bird whkE crie* 


Mtiar« 

Among ^WiBL 


MttmA ^ 1 

Heurt of AOf pennaa or ' 


1 

ygott 1 

Aninud. 1 

Ofildeu-onst^ 1 



Ciana. 

^ In the above list are tlie clona or Bika of the Baganda vrith the Eoglifib 
eqaivalent of each Kika so far as it has been possible to obtain their names. In 
the column for remarka wUl be found what appears to be an nudevokped ayatem 
of caste. It is cleat in past time people of uettain bUia (clans) were allotted tlieir 
s^ial work for, or about the king. To understand the ofHce of supporters of the 
'ngfs chair it is necessary to be a liLtle mme explieit. One of the kings named 
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Hutando was only a cbiltl when he came to the thione, so in order Ui enahk all 
the people iit eoiirt to see hini, a wooden chair or Ihtotie was made iipou wliich ho 
wjts placed dttdng any g&tlieiiugs of the court, ins^ad of sitting on the royal lion 
or leopard ektns on the ground ns his forefathers had done. It wtis then feared 
the seat might topple over or give way, or Ids miyesty aught fall from iti a couple 
of men were thex'dore appointed to at on each side and support the throna Tide 
ollice ia still maintained, and the throne is coiled Xamuloiido; it has other guards 
to pioteet it from desecration when not iu use. 

The people of a lika are bnowa by their names, each lias its own distinctivB 
form, tlmugh there are a few names common to the Wm {elans). 

No paiBon of a Itika (clan) is allowed either to kill or eat their x?ii(ct>o (totem), 
though any one of another clan may do so with impunity, Any mfruigemcot of 
this custom will be followed by ^okness, sores all over (die body, or cvEn 
death 

Die origin of the Vika (clans) cannot be asoetiamed with any degree of 
certainty. Old people attinn their Eetheis foimd some things iujurious to them 
either ns food or to their personal safety, and mndo their chQdreu promise not to 
hill or eat that pactieular thing. 

No one montions Ids mtaird (totBm), hut asks some other person present to 
give the infomiation when it is ueccasary to make the totem kiiowii, 

Each kiku (ckn) has its special drum beat. In UgHuda the drum is on 
itidisi»Bimblt; iastrument, it is a musical mstruiuent, it pcalts fortli the news of 
death, of birth, oI joy, of war; to its sound the feet of the ijctltatrian are kept 
going, burdened porters at« encouraged to press forward Ity it, and chiefs «re 
known in the distance by the beat of their drums^ In ehort, it is to Ugomla wlaxt 
the td^rtiph is to England. 

No man may many into Ills mother's clau (M-ft), because Uio memberu of it 
lut* all looked upon as slaters of his motiier oud 6ffiiyin4i bato or little 

mothers or great molUen according to their age. 

Each chui lisa its own special part of the country where the dead art always 
buried. For sympathy in trouble or osaistanoo b any time of trouble or when 
pBCUuloiy aid is needed the momlier of a clan always turns to his ow’u particular 
liSM (clan). 

mriJt. 

When a woman concaiveSj all sickly or delicate children are kept from her, 
and she is surrounded by strong healthy ones. She contbues to fulrd her usual 
dudes in the house, and cultivates her goiden, but is careful not to overtax her 
strcngtfi. She is not allowed to eat salt, either mineral or vegotablc. 

No food baked in hot embers. 

A kind of bean {SuivddJide), 

Yams. 

Sugar emio, 

a kind of bouium. 


so USV, RuacOK.—/VrWAer (hr J/^Jtitm an^t of the 

Mtittuiffnlii. a ml pod whicll growj upon i^Ib in tin? swatul^ri, very in 
Jla^vtiur. 

MboffO, a kind of Bpiniicrh. 

Mpa/iif a fttut not Tinlike a dutnson in appeamne*^ 

Jfjoije, a small Wild U)maki, very acid. 

Should she eat any of the^, the child taay he still-Iwriij or bo a delicate 
ecri>fiiloiiii one. 

If the woman is tlio wife of a chief whe 1 jv<^ away from her htisljand m a 
hoiiEs act apiUt for her aODoiicIietiient, hut peoBants with only the one wife 
cout!uue to live with tlionx In the case of a chiefs wile the lioinie is sniroutideil 
with a strong re&i fenoPj the guto gnartled^ and no one Etdinitted hut rolatlvcs or 
privileged friends, A few days Ixjfore the confinement takes place iho lower parts 
of the body undergo a daily prooeag of massage; for this butter m fiNfely need 
Should the event take place by day die wonnm is delivered nuLaidt? iu the litUe 
conityard, but if by night, in the house. The woman stands holding on to ti [Xist^ 
which bos been Bnuly planted in the groimd+and is delivered froin bctdiuL iV 
child bom wltli feet presentation is called Nakim'u, a term of ropniach ; alioiiht it I tc 
still-bom^ or die in infancy^ it is buried at four cross rCMubp end thorns ares phicfid 
upon the grave* Every wtitinm who pat&ses by throws a few blades of grass ujioii 
the grave to prevent the ghost from entering into her and the child being rcbonu 

In the mm of wm htrlhitgoefl lifud with the woman p she rarely recovers. 
These cases are iittribiitefl to adolteryv and the woman is iiu^le to confess her goilt 
and to give Lhe name of the man who hm brought her into tioublc* 

If the woiiiuJi h the wife of a diiof^ orauy important [>ersonp and her lii'si^ 
horn child h a son^ Uie tuidwtfe strangles it, and reporta it fitllbbom* Thia Is done 
to iiisurei the life of the father; if lie Ims a sou bom first he will soon die^ and the 
child inlierit nil he has* Should the child be a delieato ouc^or have any skin 
dioeasep the enuae is attributed to the mother having piLitaken of some of the 
foods. Tlie relatives of the father, who are among the first to visit the tiiotlier, 
eximiiue the child atid promptly age use her for breaking their customs if they 
find imy tmet*^ of disease upon it; in some eases they go so far ob to Hog her fnr 
liaving done so. Directly the child La born, if it is a boy, » spear is placed in its 
hand I if a gitb u knife, such as women use for househ old duties, is put iti its hum]. 
The plnceutA 1 b buried among the plontnhiB with tlm Btuno enre a clnld would 
A ijotiion of the umbilical cord Is carefully prosserved by the motimr for the 
tuituing of Lite oluld, ka.tmlutti mtiiriim. 

Eor the first few years of ita life a child weatB no clothing Iteyond a few 
cliannjB, a girl wears also n waist ring tnade from the fruit stem of the jibiitoiti, 
and covered with the akin of tlic water lisanL The chLiil''a iudr must not be cut 
until it lias Ixjen named, and should any of it!)« nihbctl or plucked off aceidniitully, 
it is refostoned to the cliikrs head eitlier by tying it with string t>r kncfltiug it to 
the other liair* The child Inui its spcciiil nurse, owuffrrij to take eai^ of it^ iisnally 
a girl of some iwelve or fouiteen yeara of age. Thu baby h woidied each day in n 
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Ixttli mmltf i>f a plantain leaf iiud aftervraitb woU rublieii witli liutter. During its 
Ural two ninntlw it may nut sit upon thu Hoor; at tlie ctid of that time the gnuid* 
father t-omra i» the cotly morning and puts it to sit nu a hit of Lark doth near the 

dcHir; there ia then a Htnall family feasL 

Tlie mother i-emaim in secluaion for six months, and no one may take or even 
toneh her chiUi hut rekdvets. Feasonta witli only one wife are unable to iil«erve 
this rele, so the mother returns to her household duties clireetly she is able to do 
s,). A mother nurses lier l«by for quite two yearn; it is however, also with 
tow’s milk anti bananas which are cooked- 

Aiiint/u/n Otfiusaiia, (Kaming the child-) 

At the age of about two years the child goes through the ceremony of having 
its legitimacy establialied. and is also named. Tlmre are usually tluee or four 
children from wrious families brought tosether to undergo thb eeremuny. lire 
njlativescome together and have a feast, but the mothcre are not aUowcd to 
partake of this until after the cetemony of testing the legitimacy of Uie eluldreii )S 
TODduded. They sit apart from the rest and are distinguished from the ulhor 
women by a gJnUe of plimtein fibre worn reiind the chest- The child len who are 
to -m through the ceremony are made to sit on mats near the dour of the hmise. 

A vessel TOntaining ami.xture of tuilk, beer,and water is brought, and each mother 
in turn brings i>nt the bit of the child’s preserved umbilicul curd and drops >t into 
the mixture. U the cord floats the child is univereally preolaiined legiUmitto 
Should it by chance sink the child is declared iU^timate aud the mother is 
loaded with abuse and Hogged. The patemnl grendfathcr of the cliild or if ic is 
dcml a cliosoureprceeutative of the clan, goes tbreugU the names of the child s 
imceitore on the iKitanid side. When this is done a strong girl, llm relative o 
ouc of the chiiditm. comes fonvard- One of the children is put on her hock and 
clings to her with ite H^s round her waist, and its arms poased under Imre at Lho 
armpits imd the hand gripping the shmildere. Tlie soeond child « plaecd m Uke 
manner on the tot child and the third to the second. Wlien thus a^ng^ the 
grendfathor takes the vessel with tlm mixture and pours a litas oi-er the lieads of 
teb of the cbiidren; they are then reseateil on their mate. The mothers next sit 
down mth thoir legs together extended in front of them, and they have ^oiiio of 
the mixture poured over them. The grandfather takes some food made from 
hrnana flour and two small Hshea, in a bit of plantain leaf which previously 
dipped in the wixtiinx He goes and kneels at the mothers feet holding the hit of 
umbilical cord in his right hand if the child is a boy. in tbs left if it is a girl, ami 
ihc food in the other liani He puts hia right hand npou her left l^g and his loft 
uiKin her right leg and again goea through the Ust of the child's ancestors; 03 he 
mentions each niime he moves his hands up higher and higher nntd with the last 
ho reacbea her mouth; the mother eats a little of the food and of the iibU. 
Tito hit of the uiubilicol corrl is then given fc* the m«tln.T, who either plsccs it iii 
her hoiisu ordeiffisite it m her garden among the plantains; if Oiechild is a mule it 
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is put bo die kitoj mod for umking 1jeei\ if a girl to die kind for v^eLable^ 
Thu women go and dtBw water for the house and cook more food for ttuiir feast, 
which takes pliice in the oveniiig after sunseL Next morning tho grandfather naiui^ 
the child; lie givea k the name of one of ita ancestor bnl never its fatlier's ruune; 
the diiiiVs head is shaved and the ceremony ends. With royalty the aenne of 
thcgreat-gnmdfather h given to the eldest son; peasants do iiotJoUow this cusbonjp 
bui take the name of some lenowiied relative; The spirit of the deceased relative 
imtcia the child end essbts liim thmngh life. 

Adoptioiu 

When the child is wearie<l it is sent away to some friend or rdnbivc who 
adupis it^ and brings it np as Ids own child^ The mather then suspends a needle 
from hei’ nexsk between her breasts j tliis is said to provent her breit^a from swelling 
or other evil conseq^uences enauing from the child l^eing weaned. Tlie diild is 
taken iiway to the friend without any demonstration, in fact it is kept as secret ae 
possible. Tiie reason for adoption is to eiisure the ealety of the oiuM. Simuld 
tJio father incur the displeasure of Uie king or his finperior chiefs his goods md 
property might be confiscated, and his wives and children go into slavety, or if ho 
mcnrrcil a debt his children were liahle to be aebed. 

Womon eubjeot: Ut inii^riiage or who beer stiU-bom cldldren wear fetishes to 
protect them; tlicae are tranaferred to tho child directly after hirtk 

Cbildiim have small bells stmng ronml their ankles and wrists directly tJioy 
begin to cmwl; these are kept on onlil they can run about^ that is till about tliiuo 
years of egci 

The Firik of 

\Vhen a woman gives birth to twins the add wife h out JLllowod to go 
liumc until liic propitiatory and tlionkagiving cenmiony to Mnkaaa, Llic god of 
plenty^ hm been completed. Should eii-cumstancea prevent her from staiyiiig tlm 
frill time she is given a female goat and allowed to go. 

Xo arinomicament is made of the birth of tw ins, nor is tiic word twin 0 
menliooed \mtil the rejoiciiiga are over. Should any refer to their birth it ie 
believed Uiu children will die. 

The father is called SolongOi the mother Xalongo^niid the cldldren Babngo. 
If the birth takes place during the day^ both tlie mother and children must 
renuiin outside imtU the father goes to tlie -rtiiiiidifw (prie&t) whom he conaalied 
when his wife conceived. Ho takes with liim nine cowrie shcIU and one seed of 
the wild Imnana; these are the token whidi infomi the wmiwfic^ (priest) twine atu 
l>orm The Mondwu consults the oracles and tolls the father tlie result \ he insimets 
liim how to act, to take the childran into tho liouso^ and coll a friend to come utui 
act aa MnUika. The offico of Mutoka is km important one; ho has to fasten thu 
door of the house in which the niothct is, anil make openings at the back for her 
to go in or out; he also undertaken oilier importoni duties fop both panm&i; he 
iucuTB riak of divine diiqdcaeuru should anything go WTong with tho ohildreu- 
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When Saltmffo caJh hiit frieod to accapt this the tiuin ^rill Dot accept it 
HUtil tic too lias eoen the priest iiTid received his sanction. 

Salonso next Oakea an offeriiig to Jluiuiga, the chief prioat of Mnkasa, as a 
thank'oSering for the great favour shown hitn in giving him twins. On his tetum 
homo ho rests two da^, artorwanis he goes to his father, or in cose liis fntiier is 
dead, to his heir, to annoiinee the birth of the tmns. As he is not allowed to use 
Ihe word twins, he takes two common knives such as am used for household 
purposes, if the twins aie Iwtli hoys; if they ore girla he takes two niote fpada 
used bv women to put on their heads when carrying water pots, etc.); if they nra 
a boj' (Uid a girl he takes one knife and oua pad and preaoiits tliem to the priest 
These are the tokens which indicate the birdi of twins and their sas. Tlie fatlier 
gives the son two relatives to go back with him, one a hieui who iJikes the narno 
Sal<»iga imto (little father of twins), the other Imhugtt (sister of the prince). 
Bhibnyo takes them honif, hut does not see his cliildren until lie has been to 
his wife's parents, and has been given a hark cloth for hia wife, and also another 
Zitlntga (aistor of the [irince). 

These duties Ijeing fulDliwl lie goes to the JfwisAvi and tells him ho has 
secuml the Sdimffo m.ni» (Utdo father), and the women to lie princesses or sisters 
to the prince, ami all is ready. The MuUtht returns with him, tiima the sliding 
door on to its side flctoss tlio dooiway to prevent anyone entering tho house that 
way, and thus converts the door into a window. Two holes are out tn the back of 
the house to be used as doors, one for men tlie other for women. A reed 
lartition is put up to divide the hut into two pjirto, one exclusively for the women, 
the otlier foi- the men: in tho men's port a number of drums are placed otul au 
iiiccsfflmt drumming is kept up day and night, whilst dancing goes un Qiiioug tho 
womeu. A i™d fenco is laiilt round tlie houiw to keep ulf all outsidore, ami a 
nuto keeper guards the entrance ami only admits ralativea. The Midfiln unite 
until tho evening, when ho ie given tho placenta of each cliild. wldch ho takes to 
some uncultivated stmt near, anti puts thorn into a oouplo of ear then pote and 
leaves them there. Bis duties are over tor the time so he is given a goat, a Imrk 
doth, a knife, and a hoe by Salonifo (the father of the Hriiis). and goes home. 

Tlie placenta of a prince is always preserved; it is called the mv/snyo. It 
has power to kill the oirspring of royalty if not respected and treateil with 
honour. Kings therefore always keop their ploccnto ami Imve it decorated and 
treated as a ; it ia confided to the care of tho second greatest ttirl. After 

deatli it is placed in tho tomb with the (jnw bone). 

'Wlien these armngements are com pie to Satm^p gees stealthily co tho 
irultrlff'if garden and cute a ibwer from oae of tlio plantains, and wrap* it up ui 
n iTTUsa ball and brlu^ it home, ami pate it in the doorway which now fonna tlie 
wimbw. His hair ia then ent, majiila. that is, each side is shaved leaving a ridge 
cm the top wliich comes to a point at the foreheml and at the boek oi tho heau ; 
he also wears on each aukle a number of small bolls which tinkle as he walks. 
It is necessajy he should be thus tijarkt-d to prevent anyone from nmleating him 

You XXSIL f 
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as hia yiensMi is jnviolftble. Aa S>ihJi^ he is privil{!ped lo enter rniyone's gawlen, 
nud Ukw tiie produce at irill, to feaat hie giififtta. At the end of a month Sa/oRffo 
calls togetlioT liis relativce and Berois tlioni to bring hunches of palm leaves to 1 mi 
strewn on the ground in front of tins hotine for a public dance. He tiinweir tukta 
some plantain fibre and iimkea a round of mils to rehitivfs ami frienda, and 
throws BOiiie of the fibre in tlie doorway of their hmisea. This is called KM<^, 
and 18 a notice that a dance will lie held there in the near future. Tliusa Mends 
or reUtivea thus lionouxed take prosents of plantains or cowrie shells to the 

Tlie dance is caHail Biihokdf, and at each Sahmgo and Mato wear 

mwM Fiiifl Nahntji^ li gittllc nmiid the they ore madt^ from a creciM^r cjillixl 

Smngo. Wlicix tlm nerir appears tJia priest of Muka^ orders a ftiaflli Tho 
aminml, a grwi, hm bo kllkd, cfHjked.mid eateii by night The 13 calliia 
and no one who hess cx>Tniiiitt 0 d acliilterjr may partake of it 

TJiroctly tlio fea^t is over is taken to Galamu (lie down). At Uie 

feaat ami at ihie ceietnony only the relatives who liavo hoeii nodding iu the hoa^ 
daring tlie tnonlli am permitted to l)e present The spot for the O/thinm 
ceremony is crhceetj dimiig the <lay; it must i>e in tlio tall micultivatc<l grass a little 
djatanec fmni the house. To this pluee the party proceetl with torehcH to light tlie 
way for Sahnffi> and ; upon amvol they trample down the gress and form 

a circle ; each person stands looking oalwards^ Stdon^ Icails his wife into the 
circie^ strip® her of her hark elotli, which ho spreads out a|)oii the groutid y shn lies 
upon this on her liaciv auil takes the flower of tho lnuiana which thny ha\e 
httJiight fn>ru the doorwiiy* and place® it between lier legs. Sal&it(p tlicn km^la 
dciwa and with hia penis kmickfl this away.. Wlien he ho® done so the people 
roiunl niter a shrill cry of " Eli t Eh! Eh I" ajul the drums strike up. Ihey dress, 
return home and continue the diin(?e there aU night Tlie Mutaka comes in the 
niomingj kicks down t!ie door^ and thus opens the house nguiiL Salc^ffo next 
brings out four lai^je ilrums and three small one® and the pnbJic djiucea commeuce. 

These {tuuees are for women only; the men take no jiart in them heyond 
Ijcatiag the drums and looking oiu 

When the mntid of visitfl hiia Imen^ paid^ and the doneiiig ended, 
remains at Immo until the ne^t war expedition, and until tficn he is not alimvcii 
uither to dress his hair or cut liis finger nailsu Wlien the exj>wlition is annoTmeed 
his whole b>dy is sliavcd anil his rail® cut llic iisiil puringa ha ties with the hair 
from his kxly op into a ball and take® mtli the Iwrk cloth lie wore at tlie flanci^, 
and joins the expcili^on. ’Wlieii he lifts tiheil one of the enemy he ciums the 
ball into his foe's tootith and lies the liark cloth nmnd liis iicek and leaves tliem 
tlicre iin the buLLle-tield. Tt is" calied the LuLiitula Most of the 

punitive expeilitions for years luivo lictn against tlie lianyoro; they were tlio only 
people able to withstand the I^ognuda forces. TT]M>n his return home 
gives the cliildren their name® (A^iv^iifet ubana), and Itas another feasL At 
this feast, either a goat^ or for [ytmt iieoptc a fowl is killed^ mid muBt be tt^iked 
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whole in hot ombers, vFitlioiit being tlncsaal. An effigy of with child is mode and 
called the Mtilongo; it consists of:— 

A plantain flower. 

The tongue of a wliite fowL 

\TpekB and K'sinda (a seed from the wild haiiurin and a smalt stone). 

A linll of mini 

The umbilical coril 

Eighteco strips of bark cloth (two setfl of iiino, the aaored number), 

Tliese mo wrapped in a bai'k cloth to represent n nguro, 

Wlien the effigies are made Salon/fO with his wife Natojigo goes to his 
father and tells him he has fulfilled the Lnhamla iicr Bujiyoro. and wants to be 
free to go about. Tlie father usually gives a hnudsotue preBcut of two cows, two 
women and two geata to his non on this occiiflion. Upon the receipt of the vjrcsaiit 
iSh/dTu/a'a father niTcna his door, which he has up to this time kept shut against his 
son. and spremls dried plantain fihro in front of Ins doorway. In the s\cning 
.'Sftertim leads a i;^t t(t his fathor’fi door anti drives it in, hut ilocs not enter 
himself; tliis animal the father at onco kills and eats. The next morning the 
father takes a piise of whiUi earth, mixes it into paste with water and sprinkles 
some of it over Sah^if/v, Salovgo then spriukles Bome over him and together tliey 
sing a nnmlwr of songs. When the songs are ended they go into the house, and 
have fowl together; the father takes a littk of his food anti gives it to his 
ibughtcr-ia-law, iV«/twi^e, who must partake of this meal with tliem; she also gives 
her father-iiidnw a Uttte of her food. This ends the Lukandti, and trees Stfhnffo 
to go about as before the birth of the twins. His firet visit is to tlic king to toU 
him alwut the twins, and liow he has completed all the eereincinies. It is 
customaTy for the king on tlus occasion to give him a large gonrd of beer to drink 
ill the ooui't gronnda with Ids frleuiis 

JVte Lukanda of a Chir/, 

When a oliiefa wife has given birth to twiini, the chief pikes the king 4 
pn^sent when tlm ceremomes ni’C cotnpletetl. The king meets him outside the 
unciosurt! of the paJnoc, and Sofoiu^i (the futlier of tin? twins) pFOsents him with a 
small pot of beer which he accepts though he <looa not drink it^ hut returns it to 
HalMffft, The Softitvfn then foniuiUy makes his present of sLives, cows, and goats 
according to Ins rank and wealth. If tho king is tinalilv to meet ho 

commisaiuiis Mugcma to act fur him. 

From the time of the biith of the twins until all the ooreiuowies are finished 
&don^ t father of twins) is not pemittod to kill any animal ot to see hlooil, and 
all his vogetobk food is cookwl in the skiiia 

ifarrktffe. 

The laws of consangntnlty are veiy Htrict ; a luon was almltitcly forbidden to 
marry any woman of his mother's dan, nor may lie marry into hh father's clan, 
e.tcopt in tho cose of two very JargU! elans. I'olygainy is univorsal, but it has not 
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alwars been the custom to tuii'e an nnlirntfod number of wires. In early years 
men were restricted to three wives, later un others were added because men began 
to regard them as property, and often bougltt nomen instead of keeping lai^e herds 
of cattle, which only excited the envy and greed of those in high places. Women 
were much more easily conocalcd than cattle in the largo enclosures or baiuina 
plantations, and therefore did not excite any feelings of envy in the owner's superiors, 

Polyandry Is practised by two women only—the dowager queen (JVffmaiwis), 
and the Lubuga (queen d&tet), These women had as iminy husUuda as they chose, 
thongh they never went tiirough any marriage ceremony, nor might they have 
ddldren by them. Of these two women it is commonly said all Uganda is their 
husbaacl; tliey appear to be fond of change, only living with a man for a few days 
and then inviting some one else to take his place. 

There were various ways of obtaining wives, the king always inlicritcd a 
number from tits predecessor, then he received young girls from chiefs or peasants, 
thirdly he obtained them as war captives, and fourthly he lias them juiiil as tribiite 
or taxes. A chief might obtain his wives as captives of war, as presents eitliar 
from the king or peasants, or by paying the usual dowry. Peasants Inul women 
given to them by their masters for some special service rendered, captured them in 
war, or paid the dowry-fee to their parents for them. Any slave who was presented 
with a wife by his master, cculd never take her or any children she hod by him if 
he changed hands. 

Tho marriage which was regarded ns most lionnurahle and binding was tlie 
one by contract, when both parties agreed to come together as husband and wife. 
In this case the man first speaks to llie girl and asks her to become his wife or he 
mmils 11 friend to tlie girl’s uncle, whotdls the parents and oska for lierinmmriage, 
TIic girl is then consulted, and if she agrees, the pareuta teP Llio tnessenger they 
consent. Tlic engagement is recognir,ed by tlie relatives w^hett the man seuds tlio 
girl's parents two or three large gourds of plantain beer: each gourd contains about 
IwogullonfL The lioer plays a mo,it important [tart in the ceremony; it is the 
oHicial sign of recognition by the porcnis on both sides, and relatives, of the 
engagement, and signiBes the^girrs consent has also bceu obtained. After this 
formid betrotlial the parents aud relatives deoide tlie amount to Im askctl as u 
marriage doivrj'. A eiiief would have to pay two or tluoe cowo, several goats, and 
a nambor of good Imrk clotlia These are divided among Uic parents and rekiives, 
the girl only receives a couple of hark cloths. Hie bricle is not allowed to leave 
her parents’ house until the amouiit has been [mid. The giving ami receiving tiio 
beer is of greater importance than the dowTy, it b the contract which proves the 
legality of tlie niarriago if any dispute arises afterwards. Wlien evci^'thing Luh 
been settled tlie girl goes through n process of washiiig, mlibing, and niiaiiiting 
for six days prior to her nmniage. On tlic day of the luorriage the reJati vea and 
friends of the bride meet at the bride's falber's house, or some other suitnblo house nut 
too far away from tho bridegtDom’a; similarly thebridegrooui'arelatives and friends 
meet ut bis houac, After euuset two torch-light processions smit, one from each 
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place, and jmeet half way hetwecii Ehc two houses; tlio bdtle wears a lovely Ixitk 
dotli^ hra^, copper* and ivory annlotfi and aakJete, aad bead necklets, she ia voOed 
and earned on the shoulders of a atroog man; her brother escorte her with aU Uidr 
rehitives. The otliei^ party is lieaded by the bridegmom'fi sister and hb tclativcs* 
When the parties meet, the bride^e brother takes the bride by her right hand, and 
places it in tile hand of the hddegrooin'e abter, who makes pnomisea on Ijehall of 
her brotboT to treat tlie bride with all honour and njspect, and always care for her. 
The bridegroom's abter then gives a present of cowrie shells to tlie party wMcU 
brought the bridcp and they return to their home. The bride is iigaiu cairitid* 
this time by one of the bridegrooru*s rotsunm;, luid is accompanied by a femalo 
relative eoUefl Wlicn they reach the door of the bridegi®oin*s hoime 

the bride is set down, but refuses to enter until the bridegroom eouies? out* welcomes 
her* and gives bar two or thren cowries, jlgain, when ahe entsra the hou^w, riie 
won't sit dow'n until two or three mom cowries ate givefi by her husliand ; later on 
when food is served she mfuses to eat until he has again ^ven her a few more cowries. 
Tlicfio are tokens of his love, and ahoidd he refujsc them or neglect to give thimi| 
the bride is fr'ee to return home and the niarriage can be broken off. 

Tlio Mptrd^tiTt remuine w^ith her sister four days; ahe i^cldoni 1eavf»3 her side, 
and sleeps witTi hoi' by night; she b ^nt to prove the hridf^ 1ms relatives, and is 
not a forlorn slave with no ono to cam for her; during her stay the inarriaga is 
not eonsuiiimatiifl; wdien 6he returns liomo takes all the borrowed necklets^ 
armlets, and anklets the bride worn on the occasion of her maiTiage, She is 
cKC^^^teJ by a jiarty of relatives and friends^ who announce her to her pared La m 
the bride returned ; tiiey receive her with aflbctionatc greetings. 

For a iuaath tlie liride is fiodirdcHh and only receives near relatives ; she wcivra 
}it-r veil ^dl this time. She is not allowed to handle any focHh hut is fed by one of 
her attondaiita A peasant's wife is secluded for two or three dajts. At the ond 
of the month tlie bridegroom chooses four men called iSfria/ct (they who give 
birth), who come to the house; thq fau^liand and wife give in their presence mutual 
pronuBes to 1 h 3 faithful to each other, to fe$pect emib other, anil the wife prumisea 
oljcdienco to her linslKstmL Theac men are not only witiiessca of these 
]iromisca but also aet as judg^^ and peace-^iaakers in case of any disagreement 
or iliirerence arising between the husbanti and wife. Should Uio busLaiid neglect 
or illuse \m wife she mns away to her patenl^, or clan, who refuse lo restore her 
until the hiEsljand hiis promised to treat iiec as Looomes Ilia wife and statcfl his 
reasons for his neglect or Ijad conduct, If the wife is hlatneworthy she has 
to proiiiiBe- amendmont in her behaviour. The husband dtxja not tako Ms wife 
buck ftt once, ho goea Lome alone, prejmres a present of a bark doth md a goat 
for his wife and iHjgsibly a goat and aooio pots of beer for her rektives. If they 
refuse the conciliatory ^fts they niiist restore the inomugc dowry- atid the woman 
ia divorced 

When the Basata come the imnriage is disannulled if either contmedng 
party wkhes, bat if they agree to continuu together tlic huebainl may in the 
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futuro nppeiii totho aiiUioritiiJS for Hie restitatioD ot his wife if slie 
K:«l. wife Liu* hor owu t.oii^e; pe^saat^ however live wilU their wives m the saiue 
liwise, whilst tt cltief Im liis own fipccial lioii^e and Ins wives to stay wi ^ 
him aeeordiog to Uis pkuann. The heshond gives eaeh wife one or more female 
aUves or places with them some of lib owe female relatives ts be her maids or 
servaom. A portion of Ids ijatden wltJi plantaim* in it is also given her, aud she 
b expected lo supply 1dm in tnvn with his otlmr wives, witli e^bed food. _ ™ 
xai^lv, if ever, cultivate, one woiimu can mbc sufficient food to keep wo or l.ree 
uieiu UirecUv u woman comes out of sedusioti she cooks n tu^ for her Inmh^d, 
who oats it with the parly who went to bring lib bnda Atbe.i tbc bndu 
01 M 8 to cnltivate her garden, the briaegTOOiii's abters go for her about nine 
nVloek. the usual time for women to cease cultivating t they ^ve her twen y 
cowries and escort her biek to her housuv If they neglect to do so she w’orks 
on until eveuin-, when she n-tums greatly offended by the neglect, Larrenness 
ia always mganled as a great miriortnne, mill all tnmitier of lo^ are rcsrirtci 
to in order to prceurc offopring, meiiicine nmu are consulted by l^oth husliand 
and wife; if it is ptuved tlie wuumu is sterile slic iiivaruddy loses her huabam 
airoctien; she may bo divorced or only u^jIccUhI, unk^ she pi^*sscs sntol 
churn, and akUl to retain her with bur husb.nuL A stenb wife is 

Kuueitinv scut away bewnme she pieveui^ her husband's gimlen rvoin lasint g 
fruit, Wivea are always kept apart from the uieus qunttere^ >Mt any ma i. 
relative is tw. to go into iho wmnun's 'quarters to boc thew, AMieii any women 
go out of tbe diiefs endosure to visit frimub a suitable escort m piovidcil; 
they iini never permitted to go about without iHJmbsbu and an escorU VltHmi 
Ihmr own liuarten^ the wuinmi freqayutly go aboat iiuilti, weanug uuy a 
ring. Young girls until mnmago ’>over wear any clotlOm: except tho wawt ring 
mmle from tbe pitb of the fn.it stem of the plauiain. oovered over with the 
skin of ft water lizard, of plantain fibre neatly plaiteil over it, , , ., , 

At tho time of ratifying the mamago before tlie witnesses, the Imile lays 
aside her veil and Hie reklives who coma to aco her each bnug her u ptescii ^ o 
plantains to supply her with tbe necesSSiies for cowmeiidng her honsdiold dut,™. 
If the husband has found his wifo to be a virgin he kills a goat from which ha 
takes one leg and sends it with tho baikcfolh on which they luy to consummate the 
iimTriaim. »■“' «lnch beam imcos of sexmd iiitcicourse. to her pamuts to indicate 
the fact of their ikughter's viiginity. Ou the other kmd if she k found to be 
dcllovvored he eemls the bark ctoth with a round hole cut in it, w it i iu the sign 
the bride was not a vitgiii. The lijst of the meal the wife Ims for liemolt and friends. 

After a few montbh of murrioil Ufa the woiium pays her parents a visit. She 
Likes tlitm a preaeiit of butter and Um bark cloth she wore as a liriik When 
Hh« retimia te her houm idie brings a fowl (a cock) obtained from her imck who 
arrangeil her marriiige with her paieiiUi: lids bird she must lieiself place in the 
homliTof hor husband; it denotes her iinai ttcocptanco of him ua her huslwml 

During tlic period of moustruatioi. a woman Le said to be IVo Mircmhe, At 
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neoce. SUo is nol pennitted to come near ber IiushMid, hIio may not cnteif tho 
chiefs houao if slio h Ida wife, she must not cook bb food, toueb lUiy of Im 
w eapons or ait on hb mate, bed, or seat- She b iu feet kept away from any of 
her linabaiid’a bdotigingfk Menamiatioji is said to bo caused by tbe mtsoii which 
afTecte women. A woman who docs not meuatraato is said to Ijo a tbuyerous 
capable of kilUiig her bnaband. A man who \m a wife ivbo does not 
menstroate always mite her slightly witJi lib spear, to draw blood beforu he g^'s 
to wax; to ensure hia safo retunL 

AdulLttty invariably punished by death, both the man iiwd ’^voiiian iKjmg 
put to borriblB tortures to oxtract confessiun. and afterwards killed. If a lUjasant 
or sbvo looked at one of his maater’s wivia bn wao liable to Imve bis eyes gongml 
out. If a woman who is pregnant by her huBbmd cominitH adultery she will Im 
8uro to suifbr; either she will die with cross birth, or fall ill of amahttif (uisamty 
iu which «he tries to kiU and eat her child). If a woimu. dies in cbiM-birth her 
ndatives lino tbe busbaJid lutcausa they soy they did not many her to two men. 
and be baa allowed liy nogltgencB some one beside liimEolf to have coimectiou with 
hur. He bos to pay two wouicn or two cowa. two goats, two lioes, and two luirk 
L-lothos. Cross l>irth is a ante sign of adnltoiy, ihoy aflirm. Any man cauglit iii 
adultery is first of tJl passoit on to the Oteoaxa or ootl of the diatrict, wiio 
confiscates all Ids proiicrty and irives, wliicb go to the husband of tlie guilty 
woman ; he can oidy retain a ebeep for liiuisolf. Tbe OifBSfisa lias the right to 
mlecm the man if Im wishes to do ao, by paying the injmixl man a cow, if ho 
does not wish to redooiu him tho man is put to death. 

No niuii may scu bis tnotber*iQ--lfiw or speak to her. If be wishes to bold anj 
cojujiiniiaeauan with bor it must be done tbroiigli a tliird person or aim may bo in 
aiiulber room out of sight and speak to liiiii through the wall or open door. A 
daughter-in-law may apeak to her faUier-in-lnw, but may tiot baud him anytbiug. 
Any breach of tliese cuatcunB will cause nervoiui debility with tremors iit Uic lianda 
and other iiarte of the body, Tim reason why a man may not see hie motber-iu-. 
Liw is because be bos seen her daughtor's nakednesB. A man must not touch his 
wife's uncle’s daughters, that is, tbo man who secured his wife for him; tins also 
will bring on tremor. 

If either a or bis ^e who have a child timtcwnUdt (not having gone 
through the ceremony for natniug it) commit adultery tbo child will die. The 
modiclue miiii may however discover lias cause, and save the chil d by lakiiig a bit 
of bark cloth cut from tbo bod of caeb parent, which bo ties togeUier and dii*s into 
a vessel urine fixim cadb parent, and gives Uie child to suck whilst it 

holds a cowrie shell in ite haucL 

When a mau’a wife lias a number of childron her relatives come to her 
hufiband and ask for auloholo (some of tho fruit of the marriage), if there ace 
three children they take two and tbe father keeps one, 11 six be has two and they 
take four He lion the right to redeam them if he preleca to do so i the relatives 
must then take eithoi cuttle or goods. 
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The tliilJiien of a slave ore always the property of the inaater tmless the 
slave has made blood brotherhoo<1 ^ iLb cue of his uiasUir'a eons wliuti tlie ehildreu 
are all free lioriL 

A pOTBoii sjjealiiiig of himself prior to birth says, " Wliilst I was a till m Llio 
calves of my father’a legs," A man's sued is always said tit be in tlie Oiilvcs of his 
l(^, and a man with buEe colvtjs is admired and sjKjkun of as being ablo to Loget 
eliihtrcii, 

I?i6L'ttst and Death. 

To tbo mind of the Mnganda there Ls no sudi thing os death from natnml 
caiiaes. Both disease and death are tlie direct outcome of the tiillucuco of some 
ghost Tho reoaon why ghosts cau&Q riebness or death may be due to some evil 
diBiHJScd person w!jo has iavoked the ghoet'a aid against the person whom he owes 
a grudge, or it may be the sick person himself bus transgressod some custom 
and incuired tiio wrath of the ghost In any cass of ^Icticas liie tirst stop the 
njktives take ifi to aacertain Iho taiiiBe of the illness. To obtain tins infonuatioii 
they appeal to a Maadtoa (priest or modieine man) who eonsnlts one of Liic 
three oraelas, JUa/umu J/«« m Mok&, or Mast, The Ma 7 uiwa (priest), or 

Jfkutia we ngats, brings out a atrip of cow’s hide 4 feet long and 18 iiidass wide, 
spreads it on the gronml and iak4ss up his position at one end of it. whilst tlic 
suppliant kneels at the other and. The JlTainfim (prust) hae also nine pieces of 
cow or buIFalo liide 4 inches long by inches wide; eiglit ore plain, but the ninth 
Las a number of wiviTie siiells stitcUoil on it, these are called ngato. Tlie Miurtiftt 
Iloh also by his side n stick 2 feet long with a natural hook at the cud, with which 
he hooks his jujaia and draws them back when ho has thrown tJicm iii>o!i the 
Icuther strip. When all is ready the suppliant ^lays the nine cowrie aliells: 

these they call ctembe (assurance money); the full lee Is ijoitl when tlie persou 
reooveiB (nine Is the sacred nutuUor in Uganda), the suppliant then sUtles the 
tiaae for which lie desires tlie J/harfimV aid. Wiien tJie cose Iins been statiKl the 
J/undira takes up ilic Tigato in ono Land and throw's them down rjii the leather, 
watching how they fall; ho threws iheui several times and rluring the preeesa he 
restates tho principal symptoms of the illness. At length he is satisGed and takes 
up hU stick, and addressing the .sup^pliant demouils if tlio case is tlms, whereupon 
he recounts tlie main symptoms and taps the leather strip witli his stick. When 
tlie has Gnished his part he hands the suppliant the atiok, who in tuni 

recapitulates the aymptoms of the ilbiesa. By banduig him the stick the Statufim 
puts Uie suppliant upon his honour to give a faithful account of the case, Tliia 
done the if ami tea once more goes through tlie process at casting the ngt^io before 
giving the verdict. In aouie coses he prescribes Iierbs which are gathered imi] 
nseni cither internally or externally ; some Limes tho suppllnut in sent to another 
because somo particular spirit has to be appeaseil over wliich ho has no 
inllucBce, ifu/umu AFuik we ATvIiv. 

iTiis custom is only for rt^alty and the wealthy. Tim sick r-oreoii is «rst 
asked for a little of lUs eahva, which m receiviKl on a strip of piantiiiu leaf; 
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aniumlf a goat, or cow, or n fowl is then clioson anil forced to swallow tltc siLlivn. 
Tiic MnntUm then takes Lbo fowl or atiluuvl and kills it hy ciltting it open from 
its mouth down its ncek and stotuucb, IFo lakes the viscera anti cinriunes tie 
small iulestiues, every 8i>ot or mark is noted and counted, dmuld there l>e an even 
uumher the sick person wdU die, whilst an odd number auj^ra well ami tie petson 
is aai'O to recover. One mark or piiupb is u piiticalnrly good ttuicn iuid deiiatca 
long life w'ith gtani leidtli, A bit of the eutnii! is cut on which is one of iJjeae 
spots, this is dried and stitched in. a tiny leather bug and ivorti round llu neck Ly 
the person to ward olT future evil. 


The IV^fiter Test. 


In this case llie Jfttfithrti brings a pot of walot, into wliieU the sick iXireon 
espectonitos; he then tbrovirg on to the iivator some [lowdered herb dusL If Uie 
dust tluam in one unbroken umss when the JSutuiisa rolls the put from side to sido 
all is well, or if it Irrealm up into itn uneven number of parts it is conskleroil a 
favodnihlo omen; should it however break up into even numbers it augers ill. 
Sometimes live liits of stick arc used instemt uf powdered herlia. Aflor giving bis 
verdict os to whether the person will <Ub or recover, the Mamhea proceeds to 
prescril^e for the patient; in some cases oa above, the remedy is Iierha j hut often 
it ia to apjiocuHi aome ghost or obtain the all of a ghnist. 

The deities have large masaho ^huta) in wliich tiiey tlwull mid ui which the 
priests utlachud to the gwl also live; these are situated in N'oriutis [oirts of the 
coinitty* Each pewon however keeps a sniull ialo (imt) or a nuinkr of small 
Mttauho (huts) neat his house where the spirits of ditoiaeeJ relatives reside. If the 


aiippltant is sent to one uf the gods he has to ijike u present butted to the god, a cow 
and twenty pots of beer, some bark cloths and lirowoml; a less wealthy pEjieou would 
take a goat mstead of the cow, wltilst a iKnjr pemon would take only a foivl, or a 
akin of a goat or a feather of a fowl, but always some bark cloths and beer, tio utm 
la incompt freui offering theao. In some eaatsf wheu the priests of the deities wore 
coiisidted tlicy would hold conveme ivitli the spirits and then tell the canse of tlm 
aickneesi Hometimes the cause was a gmvo hod been neglected and falien into a 
bod state of repair, at others tho ghost wmite^l a cow, or goat, agahi it nooded u 
aliive, or was cold aud wanted a terk cloth. When ilieae bad been brought the 
hesOing remotly was supiJied and the person rwovered. If the suppliant liad bean 
sent to thu $aba (hut) of one of his relatives he would kneel by tlie door mid 
address the ghost inside; tie would hret recount all tiiii troubles, and then make a 
proiiuso of some present to the gbust according to lus renk. and then bee ite 
aasistauce or e^engo it to overcome the other spirite lu this challenge Im tjouts 
ou t some beer in tba doorway ou the ground and says, “ 1 have stated’’my case 1 
wiU give you a proseni (here he uicntioim what he means to give) uow let him timt 
over^m^ drmL*' The auiumi or fowl de^iiceted to a ddly is turned loose by tim 
hut («.to) and always kept there «s the property of thu ghost, and replaced in ca« 
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of dcttUi ; if it is only a skiu or feather it is tied to the doorpost, but the l«irk 
clotli is placed inside the huts; it ie, liowevei, removisJ to clotlie tJie sick jfoi^ou 
for 41 time, v?ho tlius derives the (ghost's assistoiioe to o/I‘ t!nj ilUioea 

Soinelimes the Mandica failed to Uesl the sick person, imd a higher order of 
priests had to consulted, lu mich a wiee the special Mandwa of a Indmn (god) 
would have to consult the deity. Hu first enteta the «iia sloiio, and telle Uio 
Ivlart who the iHirsMm is and why he Las coaio; this he docs by bieeling before 
tbo W4ill which divides the ghost’s room from the rest of tlie bouse, aud spoaldng 
to the deity tlurougb tlic reed wall Wioii be liaa thus nniiouuced the suppliant, 
be goes out aud brings I dm in, and togethep they kiicsjl be Fore the W'ab, whilat the 
suppliant gives nn account of tbe sickness; the Mandmi tlicn takes a i4pc of 
lol>aoco 0)4*1 smokes it fiercely; Ltiuj works him ii]> into a frenzy and causes him to 
lose Ids identity; he spc4)k& in loud and excited tOJies whith are rcoogntzud as Ibe 
voice of tbe Lularc (god) speaking tlireugb tlio niediciiie of tbo MandvM (priest): 
The deity tlius iucaiuated expliuns to the suppliant the cause of the illuc^ and tbo 
remedy for itv When Iho deity Itoa bolil the suppUaut nil he requires the Af<i»(/ico 
priest goes u> tlio back of the house where tbe deity loaves him, aud ho lo^dns iiis 
persoiuiJily and may jp> about as before. Tbo some priest ntay not alwaj'S Iks 
boiiouresl as the medium, one of tlic several priests of tJie goil may be chosen; iu 
casos t>r iHirticalap Labare tliure is only ono priest who is always ujiJor the spirit’s 
iiilluoiico, ho ucvei' leaves the tah (hut). In ondi of the above cases tbe remedies 
are cLictly for eick women; iu case of sicknesa among males tlte Matuiwa geiiomlly 
visits the sick man’s bouae toiwrfonu bis ceremonies alter be b 4 w diviued the 
of I lie illness us meutioiiKl ulMivtt A sick pereou b tnuiolly surrounded by 
nuinbere of relatives aud friends, who sj'tuputliize ivitli Idui jiuU ofl'er their counsd 
and help. Mnn-n thq if/rndtitt arrives to treat a sick tumi, the sick pcniuti is 
carried oat of the house into tlie open, the Alaitdxim kills a cow or goat brougliL 
for the purpose, and catches all the blood in a vessd; houio of it he sprinkles on 
«wb doorpost, be also takce a stout stick 3 foot long, lastons a tuft of grass to 
cucb end, places it across llie doonvay, and sprinkles it witli blood ; tbo sick nitm 
is then anointed with blood ou tlie furehuad, un each shoulder, and on either log, 
just below the knee; tlie sick man is set o)) his feet wearing a liwk doth tltrewii 
over his sbouldors, and told to run as fust os ho con, to Jump over the stick iu thu 
itnorway, allowing tbo l»ark clolii to fall ulf him as he Hoes so, said nmV- K* for his 
ItCiL He luuHt on no account look round Imt keep liis oyes fixed before liiui on 
his bed and reach it as quickly os pcsistblD. SuToetiiuGa iiistead of sprinklbtg the 
door}K»tt( with tlic blood, the siok uiaji is taken into the garden ivhei-o Lite 
Jifatidivn (priosl) cuts dn»n n laigc jiUntain tree; the trunk or stem of tbo 
plnnUln bos a long alii mode in it ivide enougli for the inaii to {kuss through; 
tliia is stirinklml with blood, and the sick person posses through it alluwitig 
bis bark doth to drop off ns above, tuid runs to bis led. TI«o JHandiCit tolfwt 
up the meat, the bark cloth, and tim plantain stem, mid goes in tlio opposite 
direction to that tbo eick man took without looking botk; ibe pbuitain atetu 
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he lhrovp'3 in one of Uio mEun roods \ be t&kce the meat «tii| bork dobli for Ziis 
own ttsv. 

Voor tropic who are utuilde tu eiipply even a fowl for Hie blood are epriakkd 
w'illi ft mixture of water and uelifis. 

Tbo evil disposetl ghost wliich attacks people of own accord, unioHuenced 
by some lixdtig person, is usually thought to be the gluwt of the aunt on the iiuile 
Hide: These ghoata are sometimes moat troubtesome, causing Uio num'a wife or 
his childreu constant Kiykncss, and notidug will apjjf^se Hicjii. In aucJi a case Ihu 
AlHuthud liaift to Capture itic ghost and dcatroy itj lio comes to ttie house Uringiiig 
eitlior a cow or buffiilo horn into ivliioti he puts a coivria or snail shell witli a seed 
of tlie vviltl plnntain i Ihh ho pliiucs on the cud of a bug stick and paasca up the 
coutml post of the hut until he readies the top near the roof. Tiic spiriLs always 
take up Lhcir aliode in tlie liighfist i>art of the coniual ahaiied huts on the centra] 
pole. During tlie process of captilriiig the spirit the bouso is kept in flnrkness and 
uiily two or llnoc people aro ponnitEcd to be preaeut. Wlien tJie Mttndtea liixs got 
the horn to the U>p of the polo he works it almut nuiil the sholls Emd seed niAko 
a iMjiicakiug iwUe, this ho pmnomicos to Iw tlic voice of the ghost wliieli lias 
entered the horn j ho thou rapklly lirtvers the Uoni, covers it witli a hit of bark 
clotli and plunges it into a pot of water; the ghost thus secured is earned ufT in 
triumph to iho uoiirest river and piungwl into it; if there xa no river netir the 
priest seourcB Iho mouth of the pot, mid curries it off into a pluci,. where there is 
stunts untudmiucil land where lie dciiosits it, and leaves it to by destroyed by ihu 
next grass lire. In mma cases woumii are s»id to Im i>o^>ssed hy a ghost, the 
sympujnia are ulalonniial isuns mid tswelliiiga; the rcmerly is to inhale the siuekeof 
certain herbs which are burned upon a plate of bot einlcra Tlio ghost is supposed 
io due tJit? joauli yf lliis 


Ikitih und Httriai 

I3euth is the departure of tlie spirit from the body to take up its abode in a 

dlfTf^rcnt form and uudor chaii^d eir^3ijiLi3tai3<M3a. 

whea the king is m tlic Katikiro is ulways near at band for uuy emetBermv 
The uutiire vf the fiickneas is kq.t secret, and calleti swiyiyo. a aevero cold From 
tinie to time the more tnllumitha chiefs are Admitted; tlmre are aiwaya a Uma 
number of his wives present When tlm Katikiro and lua advrsom see the kin^-is 
dymg they exclude every' one. except two or three of bis priQci£«il wives. Fo"r a 
time afmr death those iu utteuiknce keep the fact secret from Ihe peonlo to 
.^ortam whether he is really dead. The public annonnemnent of the king’s 
dmU IS nmde by touting Uic great drum in slow measured beate, and also by 
oxiinguisbing tJm fire whioh burns tofore the main entmnee to the 

the hrt w extinct, lyinij king duang his life-time buUda a larec house in hi* 
»jd«urc, wMd, hi, ^ ^ “ >"1“ 

Iho c»t«:« .„hoj »(to a„a,. ,„J ti,. u«h, «n.iah«,nS 
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nnns beittg plivoed Along each side; it is then taken into the mdSato (tomb), 
’STappod in hark clotlis, osoept the fiMJC, whicii is exposed. Jji the royal enclosure 
idl ie wild eouTueiou tmd disorder, the widows, rektivTs, and favauritea of liie dead 
king bewailing their loss witJi lewd cries, stud beating their breasts. The store- 
houBoa and treasiirca haine to be guarded ngninst robbeiy from relatives nttd their 
friemis. The Bnjiiloti (royd Ijotly-gnard and pnblie exeentiorjors) aie set to guard 
all Ijtiildlngs, tlie entraiieos to tlie ixiynl ettcloaute, and also the malaJo (losub), Inside 
the tomb the Nitlinyn (queim sister) aits in regid state; slie it is who hoe full 
control of the ceroniDnics. Only the Jitisa:a (earls) and the more highly favoai'cd 
liimi (diiefs) aie [.vennittoil to enter and gace u|jon the face of the dead, and offer 
NttHnyn (litveen siator) tiieir condolence and s}Tupathy. 

Directly the drum annotuicee the death of the king the markets and ptibUc 
places arc deseited people huiry witli their wares into every couoeiYable hiding 
place, W’lrilat iho inwlnjas ran riot, robbing and plundering everyw’hero; chiefs and 
peasants alike rapidly aim, iiud adopt the jiational moamiiig dress of tattered bark 
cloLhs, and a girdle of wiLiisied bimana Icavea; retainers crowd to their respeclive 
chiefs, robbing mid plundering aa they go; chiefs eat guards over Ihelr enclosures 
and then hasten off to the royal ciiclosute to hear who is to be tho king's successor. 
Xothing more cau Iw dona until tlie new king lias been choaen. Tim choice lies 
witli the JSToi'j'iiVo (primo minister) mid (guardian of the printia); if they 

agree in their choice alt go€ 5 s smoothly, hut should they disagreo the nation takos 
sides and they fight it otit; the comiucrora proclaim tlieir prince king, and tho 
obsequies proceed. The new king goes to the titatiilo (tomb) and after looking 
ujion the face of the dead king, covers it with ii piece of burk doth, which is 
handed to hi in by tho (the new king's maternal luiDle); tlie body is 

iticn form ally handed over to d/j;^nia (earl of Bnairo imd keeper of the royal 
tombs), Kftya (earl of KyadondoX and (tho kitig’a undo), to be 

embabtiod- These mon, with a number of tho Bumlca (rojTil Ixidy-gnard), take it 
to Busiro for the mnbaltnitig procosa, which lasts two months; tho viscera is 
reniuved, washed and dried, tho body ho* idl Llie tluids equeezed out of it, and 
butter tabbed into it; when this is done tho viscera is restored and the body 
wrapped ill bark cloth strips, each finger and toe lieing first sepvirately bound, 
but afterwards all bonud together by longer and wider strips. During tiic time of 
omlailmiiig, the Muyema (carl of Busiru) chooecs a tdtc on one of the hQls in bis 
dis t ri ct and builds u large house on the eummit for the reception of the ooi|>se. 
Tlie corpse, when cuibaTmutl, hi taken and placed in this conical hut, on a wooden 
bedstead, which U built by planting four ]>oato in tlie ground; to thuBc side and 
end pieces are fastened, and on tliein cross pieces are laid; this bedstetwl or 
tneetle ia coveted with bark cloths, the corpse is laiti on it, and many more nro 
placed over it After placing the cotpso in the hut the doorposts are Temoved 
and the roof allowed to come down to exclude anyone from entering. Four men 
anti four women ore brought, liouud, tuid dublied to death iit the hut, the men on 
tiui right hand side of the dour, ami the wemeu on the left; tho four women are 
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tho principal wives of the deceased, (3m«/«mWro (cook), Ov^imhika (chomlwr- 
iuftidX Oiauii^tttro (a lady who haa chat^ of the beer), OmuHftdnrdasi (keeper of 
waterX Tlio wen are Kauia (cook^ Struii (btewerX SebtiNja (heHsiiian), and 
Kidinda (the gmtd, of the Sre at the entrance gate of the royal enclosure) : the 
iKtdiea of thww people are not moved, they lie vrherc tliey fall when clubbed to 
fleatli. The hut lias a high, strong, reed fence round it, with a second one at some 
Uttle distance lower down the lull; between these two fences a number of mule 
prisoiieis, whom the deceased king had made captives, arc brought and clubbed to 
d&'itli. their bodies am also left where tliey fall; the number of the priamers 
killed varies from fifty to a hiintlied, or even more. Some of the widows wlio 
have had children by the late king are brought frfjm the royal enclosure, and 
ploccil on tlie hill to look after the house and enclosures; in the Innar endosute 
nothing is allowed to grow nnd straws from the roof are collected and replaced. 
Tlio hut is never lepaircd, it is allnwetl to decay imd cminhlc away. After some 
five or six montlis liave paased the luU Is visital liy three chiefs Mugema, Sabata, 
Olid Giinju, with some of tlio Jwmi™ (BOldieraX Gunju makes an opening in tlic hut 
aiid t!ntaT& with one or two of the soldiers; be sevem the head ftotu the Indy of thu 
corpse, and brings it out bo tlio otlim; the chiefs taka it and phicc it in an ant 
hillock, where it is left for a few days, guarded by the soldiers, until the ants have 
eaten all the Heali from it; they next take it to a stream, Ndyabuworu, and wash 
it, nftcrwartlB they fill the upper part of the skull with native beer and give it to 
Kfiioijii (the chief Mc/mltna (priest) of the late king), who drinks it; he also r I rinks 
gome milk from it; this is done to detUeate him to the service of the ghost of tlie 
decoaseiL Wing, which enters him at any time it wishes to comiminicate with tlio 
king or iHJople. The skull is next taken to tlio new ting; the meu aunouuce tlio 
fact by saying, "wc have brought the king”; the king exatuinee it and gives 
tliem [jcrmiaaiou to remove the lower Jaw bone. The lower jaw bone Llius 
removed is wrapped in hark cloth and placed in an earthen pot whieli iiits liecn 
jiLuJe for its reception; in the pot arc also placed some cowrie shells and seeds of 
wild jilantaiti, which hail l)cen given to the late king by chiefs who inlicritcd 
tbeir chieftaiaships during his rdgn; the moro of these he possesscfl the greater 
is his lionuur; they say "be has many chiefs with him''; the pot is Llian 
wrapped up in liark cloths until it nastitnes the proportions of a man, it is 
orusiiicnted with beails and taken to the malaio (tomb) in the royal eiu-.losum of 
Ihc ilecemwd king, and put in the place of honour prciHiircd for its receptiou, The 
skali, uiinus the lower Jaw Ixma, is returned to Lho corjise in the hut, which is 
sealed up imd never entered again. 

The Kcttikim of the deceased king beceiiies the liearer of the “ king,” the jnw 
bone is oallcil “ the king ” and the Kimhugwe the beator of the muhnt/ti (plncewta), 
which is als> kept iu the tomb. All the gateway's kt the royal oudnsura ore stoppetl 
except tlie main one, which has a hut built on the spot where the daily lire was 
kept burning, and tho antnuice tt> the tomb is thraugh this hut. TIic fence round 
the whole of the enclosure is altered fretD the ordinary' kind of teed fence niailc 
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of perpendicular reeds placed side by side, and [oced by a creeper to n borizontal 
one faatenefl to posts, to a. kind of basket-work reed fence used onjy for endosing 
roy£il tombs. Tiio innlalti (tomb) is kept in repiiir by tbe state, whilst the interior 
and endoaurc nie looked after by the widow.s of the deceased king who Juul cMhlren 
by him or were cJioaen for the work; if any of these widows die, or leave the tomb 
for any reason, the don to which the one who dies or leaves belongs has to supply 
tuiotber woman in her room: the aubstitnto ifi reckoned among the wires of the 
deeenaed king; the interior of tlie torn!* is a forest of poles to support the reof; 
th^ poles form avenues alwnt 6 feet winle in perfect line; the iloor in carpeted 
with a thick layer of sweet scented grass, cut to one length, and liejintifully 
arranged ao that the blades arc in line. A little beyond the middle of the Imt ia a 
dais in the central avenue 2 feet high by 4 feet wide and 0 feet long; at a height 
of 10 or 12 feet is a canopy of bark cloth which is seenred to the pole and takes 
in tw'oof the avenues; the poles under the canopy are covered with Wk doth 
and the back am I aides of the ilaia are amoiied olT from the rest of the hnt by 
liark clotlj cnrtaiiis; thedms iaeo^'ered with lion and leopard skins, and is pmteeUnl 
by a row of brass and iron ejxjnrs, shields, auci knives; the ohamber at the back 
of the date formed by the Ijark cloth curtains is tbo home'of the /.u-tuif/a 
(jaw Irancjand JZ-fforii/o (placenta), und the ghost is attached to these ; they are 
placed U^n the dais when the departed king wishes to hold his court, or for 
consultation on special occasion. The sides of the hut are useit by liuj priests, 
anil some of the ^vidows, who guard the tomb, to sleep in, Oiiteide llir enclDsiire 
the Nalintja (qufleu sister) of ihe ileceased builds bev residence aad has authority 
over nil the officers and widows connect ed with tfic tomb. 

The (eorl of Bnsiro) in guardian of all the royal tomlns, and to him the 

JVrt/fuyu ^quoen aieter) appeals for any asijistiuiGe. hlacli khig during hi.'i reign 
builds a huge hut in his enclosum which becninea Ids mataio (tomb) ; his successor 
Inm to find a new site for hig cn(ilosuto, arionnd it the chiefs build their houECfl. and 
in this way a riew' capital is fonneil, wldeh tor sauitery rensnns is desirable, 

Iheat/i and Burial of Chiefs or Pmsants, 

Directly a cnmtnoner dies, the IkhIj is wustnid nnii wrapped in bark dotlis, 

[1 number of planteiti trees arc cut down and tho stemH placed siilc by side cm the 
floor of the but; the rclutiveit of the deceosorl then cut a piece of the recti wall uf 
the house whicLi divided it into two, anil place it upon the pLintaiii ateuuf; upon 
this bier the corpse is pm, and lies in state with the face micoverwl. A 
moile from a section of the mhide, plantain from which they make wine, is placed 
by the side of the corpse and also a pot of Imlter; caob mmtnier comra. koka at the 
fnec of the dead, spongcfl it, smeoTs n little butter on ii, and goes out Wiien ail 
tlie rcklivoa Jiave seen the liody it is wmpjied tip tor liuriiil in bark cloth. Tlie 
nurtinudg thrm eommeuces. the wfilowa and rektivea gather iMimd, weeping, 
wailing, and beating their breasts, showing tin* tilings the deceased gave tlicin, 
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lecoimting hia prowess, gooil deeds, and asking liim wiiy he has left tliem. 
After a day or two the clrni Jneets nnd chof»3ea his anccessor eitlior fmni 
among his sons, or oue of tlia clan, laU uot the eldest son. who never ioherits the 

estate- . 

Ml>aittbo ,—On the secoiid or thinl day the eldest son comes to the hut m which 

the corpse is lying’, one of the relatives puts some nsttju seeds {k vegetable matrow) 
in the hands of the deceaseti, and the son takes them from the hand witli liifl lijw, 
nmtieliea them vip and puffs them out, some over the coriise, and the n&at on one of 
the widows who has never had any chihIren, who becomes his wife, Thm ceraniony, 
called Kitlvmint Mpft'mbo, ia done to show the man was not childless. 

.Ifitfindi,—Tile coriKie is then rtraDvoil to the grave wLerie another ceremony 
called Miityyidi is performed. The bcnly is lowereil into tlie grave and a gramlaon, 
or if there Iw no grandsou, a nephew, goes into the grave; a knife is passed to iiim 
and he enta off n comer from one of the Irark cloths in which tlio corpse is wrappeil; 
he throws the knife at ona of tho cliiktless widows, strikes her with the handio of 
it. and Bhe liccomes his wife; he is called J/afindi. the one who takes away tlie 
stigma of the deceased being ebililless; those gatliarod round tho grave tlireiv in 
liark elotlis, skins, or other articlcfl of vulne, and the grave ta filleil in with earth. 
After fiHiug in the grave, ilried planiein leaves are put upon it to form a thatch a 
foot or more deep, (i feet long and 4 feet wide; the leaves are hud on in layers and 
seanred by strips of plfuitain fibre fastened to stakes driven into the grrjund by Ihn 
aides of tba grave. jVII wbo have taken jHirfc in the Imryiiig have to wash tlieir 
lumda with moht plantain fibre; tlie men use fibre from the wfffV/i (tlie plantain 
«80<1 for making licer), and the women tlio fibre from NalHtimbe (the plantain 
uEcd iis u vegetnhlfi); tlie fibre thus used is put on Llie grave. The hoes and itietru- 
ments used arc also cleaijnetl over the grave, mid tho strings by which the hoe » 
acenied to the shaft are placed in the iluitch of tlie grave; a little beer ia poured 
cm tlie ground at tlie hcntl of the gmve fur the spirit, and the niourtiors return 
horaa; they <lfi not separnte until the heir lina been chosen tiud lias taken 
poasiasian of the estate; tliis soniEtimos does not happen for sii inonthH if the clan 
cannot agree in tho choice of a successor. Dciring this time of mourning thn 
relativea and members of the clan gutbor together from all parts of the country; 
they wiKir the tnouming gaih, old bark clotlin and a girdle of dry plantain hiavcs, 
the hair ia nnkept, the nails are aUowed to grow long like hinls' clawa, and on the 
eliesi in ii wbile |)aicli, n niLxtnro of water and itahea Ikttli men and women abstain 
from Eie:mal cotiuectiou dming the time of mourning, Koch day there is a set tiuio 
of wailing for tlic (lettd, when they drink beer, etc. The food, steamtHl plan Inina, 
is prepared in front of tho house, the akius, iieolinga, etc., ore left about the door¬ 
way, giving the whole place an air of neglect and Uesolatiou. At the ©ntl of tho 
muiirning the relativiai of the dcounsod and thtise of the widows who arcs of varions 
hika (claus) bring beer, and food, and put it at the door of the bouso of mourning. 
Tlie plimtains are cooked with soiuo Hiiidi, a kind of plantain used only for making 
beer; all is made ready by simaet, the cooked fowl is placed near tho house door. 
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ftiid * long ilmni 3 fefit 6 inches in hesgtit; by 8 inohea m dianiet^sr is also brought 
out ] each of tho monmem eats some of the food and drinks some beer ■ any tliat 
rOTnoij]& is thrown on the ground he Fore die boitse door n> be trodden underfoot by 
the monmer^p who dance all night to the beat of the ilnnn. Early next morning 
lit the first sign of dawn the central p^t of the bat is cut down and put on the 
fire; this is the sign that tho niiunstay of the family k gone. All the widows W'bo 
are dastituto or whose relatives are not pa^seut gadier round and dt on the burning 
log; if any widow who has a relative present geos to tho log sho must be removed 
at once or will lie reckoned m a elave of the deceased^ and trentixl aa each in 
the diajwsal of the widowa* A fowd is killed and roasted on the fire and each widow' 
ijatfl a little of it; fowl is one of the tabu foods of women, it is said to ho eaten by 
tht'Se wonicn on this mieosioa becauise death came into the world from a womnn's 
disobedience in rotuniing to get fi>t>ii for a fowl; liie widows who sit on the log, 
though retflined ik$ domestic slaves, are never sold; they go to tlic heir of tho 
deceased arid alw^ays remain in his eoclosurep and are not free to return to their 
reliitSvcs should they afterwards cMui tbem^ Another post is removed from 
the hnt l>y one of the relatives of the deceased und set on lire in the garden; all the 
widows who have rclati^'es prcfsent gather round this log; wlien tliis ceremony ia 
ended the boir ia escorted to tlio door of tho house, a hrothcr of the deceased brings 
a kirk clotli^ put^ it on hinij and nnnoune^^ to all assembled^ “ this b the heir of so 
siud ao dceeasei” The ridative^ and fi icjuJs present acknowledge liim by tying a 
few' cif>wiie ahelk on hk wristsi Any |]Cts«>n whom tho dL‘ceaBed owed anything 
cnjiics fiirwaiTl ajid claims the iunount due to him ftriii tim heir; the heir is next 
presented with a shioldta siKsar, a largo knifes and u young vvoinofi froin the widr^ws 
of the dcceaseth to liocotne hk wife ; a amtoi of tho heir nlso comes a kuifop and 
uccompnnics lior lirothoUj who goes the garden and cuts some phiniaius of the 
kind oscnI for making beer^w'hilst hi& sister cuts some of tho kind U8C<1 fis vcgetahIcL 
On their rettini to the house a kirk cloth is spttad for Uie heir in the place where 
the master oi tho house always sits* and the heir tabes liis scat nixm it os head of 
the hoiific; the relatives and frienda conic in to greet liini as master, present him 
with a few cowrie shells, and offer their sympathy in the loss of liis Telative whom 
be \m HucceedstL lu the ovoning a goat is Idllod and cookctl; the Hvpri kidneya^ 
and entrails are cook^ separately and eaten by the widows, diildreup and by mif of 
Uic rchiiives who bavo had sexual iiitercouruo during the time of monming. A 
feast is given hy the anceesaor to end the moult]ing ceremonies, Lho plantaina ho 
cut when taking possession are used in making the beer fur the feasts and those 
out by his siatet arc used among the vegetahlea 

Tlic wfiiuws who remain over after those almve mentioned are lemovedp are 
distributed as follows :^all who liavo had ctiildrcn by tho decensiwl go to guard 
Hint keep Ida tomb. A few wlio are gocMl looking and young, ore Bent to tlio king; 
the heir takes llio rest, but uBuolly gives aome to membem of t!io dan. If any of 
ihciii nthim to go to the place assigned to them they may return to their relirtivcs 
njam tlw? rcstomLion of the dowry originaily paid for tliem* After tliis feast all 
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the monmew have their heads shaved and their naila trimnied, and put away their 
mourning garb. Tlie liooee is repaired, and all Uie peelings, etc., are removed fmm 
the door. 

Sometiines hasam, (earls) are einhnimed; in snch a case the viscera ia removed 
and washed in licer, the beer is ilrunk by the fricntls and special favovirites of the 
deceased. 

Tlie fimeiai ceremonies for women aro the sanic as tlioae for peaisttita. A 
chieTs ivife wlio dies, who in life poifliess<?(l maids and alnvea, has the central post 
of her house removed and put on the tire, aronnd which the slab's gather, whilst 
free women are taken away hy their relatives se in the case of n chief. 

Wlicii the chief wife of a peasant dies, lia usually builds a new house near the 
old one; the mos^ (stones used to place the cooking pots upon) are left in the 
old house, tlio relatives spit upm them and then destroy the house. 


Jitouwitv/ /or Childnn^ 

Upon the death of a child the mouraisrs eontinuc to lament for it two days after 
the Inmal; during the second night a few iiige (small fishes) are thrown into the fire 
whibt the motiraers are adccp; the next morning the mourners retum to their 
Louies leaving the child's mother to mourn alone. At the end of the set time for 
her moutniug she comes out of tlie house and tells the other women the time of 
mouruiug is fulfilled. If the child who died was a big one, no [lettoa is allowed to 
sit in the doorway mitil some reblive of the deceased has been ap^inted its Iteir; 
if a woman dies dnriug pregnancy the fratus ia removed and buried in a seponito 
grave hy tlie side of the mother. In like numucr no two bodies may be buried in 
one grave lest the gliMta should iiuatrel for the right of ownership and tlic ousted 
one bring evil upon the living who were the ctiUflC of its disoomloil. 

Tb$ D«tih of Ttoim itt 

When twins die they are not haried at once, but their bodies are placed by 
the fire and dried; the mother has to sleep with them near the fire each night m 
though they were alive. Should Saioiu/o (the father) be absent they awoit his 
return for the ftinonil. The Mntaltt buries them and mrniffO puts the stones 
from the fireplace on the graves. Each child, according to cuatoiu. must have a 
seporate grave. 

If the house should accidentally be butneil down and the cliihlren burned 
to dentil. Stdanffo takes a bark doth and spreads it out on the ground by n^ht; 
he sits hy it otid heats a drum until either Ifanyenyfhil4 or JWxtjffUwa (kinds of 
dying insects) fall on it; these he catches and makes them up into effigies of the 
children hy wrapping them in bark doth. 

YoL. XXX n. fc’ 
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Bonfs. 

Roiit^ of hutuan beings ax« feared and ayoidcd^ and never disturbed unt^ it 
ift aljsoliiUdy necessaij to move tlienu Soniotiines o woman cornea upon them 
when cnltivntiDg and must tietnove them i she eithor gntbeis them tegotlier with 
her hcie, to one aide of her garden, and covers them with gtassp or bunia thenu The 
ghost h alwajB attached to thein and lire h ttio eafeat and enreet method of 
destroying it, 

^furflcr. 

The relatives iind clan (itiXa) of a [leraon who has been mnrdem!^ take cp tlie 
case and i^ck the murderer to punish him. Murdcix^rs UFiually eSJimpe to another 
race of people becanae no one in their own country will shield tlient from the 
dentil punishment; the relatives of the murdered person hold one of hia dan as 
hoetage until the murderer b captured; the lu^tafie is nominally a glave» hut may 
uot bo sold or put to death; when the murderer la captured the hostage is freciL 
Tho prisoner ia allowed to plead liia causCp but is always kept bound and freq^uontly 
tortured to make him bell the whole truth and ]^vo his reasons for cocumttting ilie 
deed; if found gnilty lie m condemueil and clnhljetl or speared bo death, and his 
l)ody is burned at the crossing of two roads \ m case of poisonings the whole family 
is put to death, and Uieir bodies burned at tlio cre^ug place of two toads; the 
property of the murderer is always conGseated and goes to the relatives of tho 
deceased and his elm. 

If a burglar is lolled during his attempt to euter a house no notice is taken of 
his death nor can the relatives claim any compeusation. 

When a man is killed robbing a garden during the nighty tho person who kltk 
him ties the stolen food, plantains or potatoes, etc., round the neck of the man and 
throws tho body into the roail; the rektivea may c&ny away the corpse for 
burial bnt cannot claim any compensation^ 

Wliere royalty is eoncemed the murderer is rigoroiusly hunted out, and if the 
man crapes, one of Ids cbm is put to ileatlu Xo one may abed royal Iplood on any 
account, nob eveu when onlered by the king to slay one of the royal hoiiae; royalty 
may only be atarved or burned to deaUi. 

A fine is imposed on the perpetrator of homicide; part of it is one or more girls. 
Any person who aocideutally kihfi another flies to hia clatip and they ane 1)ouud 
to help him to plead im case^ and pay the hue; tho Gne goes to die ekn, tl^c 
father of the deceased always gets tho large portion. 

A porBoit who commita suicide is not buried, the tody is taken to the eroga 
Toadfl and burned ; it the deed was done in a houae^ the liousc m burned 


Pro2)^rty a^id Inheritunef. 

Ttie king i» the owner of all knd, he ^ difEpoRic of it m ho likes 
1 hough myaltj- ami thi? iinbijity rewot it hoing Ijestowed upn one of another 
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nation. The Btuaza (carls) of dlatrlete, Bawii (chiefs, under the cai'U), and the 
(chiefs who nuuiage the king's private estates), can be removed and 
othere appointed by the king at his pleaanre The appointment of earls, etc., will 
be treated later on unJer the head of Government TTere. however, it nniy Iw 
stated that npon the demiBe of any chief the king uot mheqaen tly elects a son or 
ft relative of the deceased to succeed him. The one exception to the above nde is 
in tlie pft i w of a JftiUtka (fainily tw clan Iniiial groniid) Each kika (clan) has its 
huriul placee, which they choose on some hill or on the aide of a Jiill where there 
is a fertile plantain gawlen, oxteiiJing round theiiL When three snecessive 
generations, father, son. and grandson have Iteen iiitorretl in such a fiardeu it 
hecoiuea a tK/oJiu or freehold burial ground wherft other members of the kika 
(elan) may bury their dead. Some membera of the hU^tt must resiiie in it to take 
care of the giaiaia and keep others from nring it; no matter where the land la 
situated or how valuable, if the like, prove they liavc hml three genemtioua 
Imried there, the land is tUeire, and tlio king cannot dislodge them or drive them 
awav. It does not foUow because theca are immediate dcscendanta of those burieti 
there, living, timt is a great grandson on tlie male aide, he will inherit tiie place; 
the kike decides who is to live there and be caretaker of the tomljs. In like 
toannet the projierty of a peraoii is diapoaed of bj' the Win. The eldest son can 
nci-er iuheril all hia father’s property, ho goes through the Mpataho ceremony (see 
p, 47 under the heml of burial), and receives one of his father's widows; but all 
tlia property and wives go to tlie heir who may or may not be a son of the 
deceased; he must, however, be one of the Mn. Women never mherit property 
under any eiicumutanccs from a man. though a wife dying with property' leaves her 
possessions to her successor who is chosen by her clan to take her place. 

Fin. 

Tlie fire at the main entrance to the royal enclosure is called Gimbcfole ; the 
chief or guanlian of the fire is n man named KaHad/i\ tradition says the first 
Kaiimla came to the earth with Kintu iianying his fire from the Supreme Being. 

On the left hand side of the gate as you enter the royal enclosure is a small 
hut with its door facing the gate; in front of this is a hole in the ground fi or 
8 inches deep and 12 inches in diameter; this is where every night fire 

from the hut is placed, and kept butning lirightly all night, even during a min 
storm, until daybreak, when it is removed to the hut again. Wlieii the king 
journeys the fire goes with him. and wheu he dies it is extiugiufibed. The death of 
the king is in fact announced to the nation hy the words omtdin gumkida (Uie 
fire has gone out). 

Kalinda has also cJiarge of all the firewood and toreliffl for the royal 
enclosure; each month in turn the chiefs bring reeds for torches and firewood; 
these are given to Kalinda’s Bubordmaies, wlio make them up into regulation 
bundles anti bring the right number to the hut of got&hdidn each evening to be 
flistributetl by Kalintb fiir tlie royal house. 
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On the death nf the kiiiw KaUni:la h one of Uie people to be pnl to iletiLh at 
the door irf the hnt which contoiiie the tingV rrtmiua. 

Food. 

The ataple food id the countTj' hs iliO or lianaiia ■ there are a great 

number of varietici* of this plant i the nativea Bay there axe over one hundwNl 
kuids. For pra^^tical purpisea Utcf may he grtjui>ed under font headi>i— 

1. Toh, tlia kind iimil os vegetable always cut and encike^l i^recn, 

± .VftiVfe, the kiuil used for traking beer. 

:i OoTtjft, the kind used for Imking in hot embers when they are lust 
tipeumg and lK>ilC4l when ripe and euten as a sweet after tlie meaL 
4 the bauanifc aiich m h known in Englumlj eaten by 

when travelling or pressed by hunger It U more comtnotily used 
for making sweet wine not unlike cider. 

Tlio women do all llie coftking; they atone can cook and iserve np the xdantain 
to perfection; they cut the hunch when it is full gro^rn before it hegiiia to ripen, 
the plantains are tlicji peolech wmpjxed in n green leaf of the tree, wddeh [las been 
hold over a fire to make it supple and totigh; the bundle ia placed in a large open 
earthenware pot, at the bottom of which m a layer of iilire from tlie mid ribs of 
the leaves and a little water. Various kinds of food can be cooked in tliij one iiot 
without contaminntiim m each kind is wrapiiCil up Eex>arately in pknUilu leaf, 
w'hich after it lias been pasBCtl over tlio fire becomes impenrioua te water or steam, 
Ycty much Eke ml silk; mom fibre and several layers of Leaves over tlio food Bit 
the pot and keep in the steam. The food when cocked is mashe^l in iho letrf 
whieb luibk it, by presBuni between the liands; it is then served up in a basket, 
wrapped in sevcml leaves from the iKit, and a layer of Iredr green ones, to keep it 
hot and a second basket is placed over the lop ; it will keep hot six or eeven lioiinL 
Wlicu«<irve«l up fora chiefs one of hia principal wives or a trusted servant sprea^b 
it out befora him ; l»> first washes his haiulsi, turns out the food on to the floor^ on 
the luflVea willi which it is oovered which are spreotl out to form a cioth^ and 
everyone sits with hiK legs together and his fret drawn luick so tliat the kneee 
reach tins baf table cloth, hut hk feet are at his side^ The per^n told off to dish 
np. euu the fotid up into huge pieces and places it before each person^ if there 
ifl meat ho abo outs tliat up* and atlds it lo the odier lofid j any gmvy or extra 
kimb of vegetablt^ are turned out into an earthen pot or loaf tied up to form e 
jioi, and placeti where tlie moat houoiired guest or parson present can easily dip 
ilia foml iiitei it Beforo touching the food each iKiiaon is handed u sponge made 
from the pith of the plantain stem; they are beaten out by the WMineii with a 
niiudl wofkdeti mallet i^ii a stone'; they are about 10 inches in diameter and a 
cpiarter of an inch tliiek in tho middle; hk appciitaoco they are like a liumber of 
pancukea dished np; Ijcmg full of ulkoline sap wliich rcmlily removes grcaae and 
dirt from Uie hmubp they are even better than water, which b offercil vvliau the 
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aijougi&s aie ^catm Swoet pol^Ujes and yaina forui part of ^^ Mu^^da's diut, tUimgU 
t!itt former is tardy placet before obiifeiifs, and is regarded m fwfl for i^easants nxul 
iflftViHL Besides meat, plautalt)^ and s'^*aet potato they bitvo odilttioual dishes of 
vegetableSp befttie, spumcii^ and tomaUi ^; the ktLar often t^ike tlie plaee 

of iinjat which is not alwa}'0 obtamable by chiefs because they are oxpeci^j U> 
kill their own animala Mid not to boy uicat from the markets. Fish from Lhe bike, 
fowls, eggs mode into omelettes^ drietJ white auts^ greeD locnsLs, and mushrormis are 
tiliAo iLsed as ralidies with foucL Tlie people have three ni^^ls a day^ om between 
abt uiitl seven in the moiTfizjg, tlic second at midday, ^nd the third in the evcniiig. 

Beer is cnade from the ^nbuk phmtaiiis i the plantains are cut just fjefore 
ripening, and hung up in the cook-house to ripen ; tJie Juice is then presseil out by 
stamping or treadiug thein in largo wooden troughs like an iron bath, and pul in to 
large pots witli a little gmiu to make it fernmut; it is slightly alcolioliCp still tlie 
mtives nianago to get dmnk alter a day spent drinking; po^ibly the method of 
sucking it through strawy from laigo gonrda may tend to loake ttiein feel the 
clfecU much tnoi'o Uian they would if dmuk in the iisiml way% 

In private a man eats wdth his Avives and cliildren, but if he has giiesta \Xiey 
renuiin In their own quarters mid only his guests Imvo focil with Jjinn 

Thu miairo (totem) is sacred to its special clan, and may not be killed or 
caleu by any member of the ctan to Avtiieh it is an ob|Q€t of veneration. 

Women arc nut pcrinittod to eat aboei^j fuwls, egga* mamhA (a ImliX nseneiiu 
(gieen loctisl), pig-lif!sh, nson^i {a fiaJiX 

In the season wlien (green locusts) Hy, any marriL'^! woman of die 

clan limy uatdi tbenj for her himhaud to cat; who [nimeilmtcly after 
eating them must have interccun^ with his wifo^ in order to tlm liATust^ to 

increase and avert any ill eonsequmices to her children, wliich might otlmiwise 
mlMf from her catoldng her totem! this is an annual ceremony Avhen the locusta 
first appear. 

Wumea arc not allowed to kiU any animal, or fowl^ uor may they catch tlicm 
fur otliGie to kill them; a woman who does so ta calltKl a lliief, und is considered 
unlit for society. 

Sahnffii (tfic father of tAvins) lunst not kill any auiitial or sec blood during 
tlie time the twin eeremouiea arc Ijoitig purformetL 

Everyone feare to kill a sheep; they get soiiiu one to attinuct its attention and 
whilst it is looking away club it ami Umn cut its thimL They say u man wonld 
Ijo sure to die sf he kBlod a sheep wdth its eyo resting n|JOtj Jiim. 

The blood of animals is caught and cooked with Llic intostiuca; it la Louaidcred 
a saveuiy dmli hy rich and poor alike* 

fftiflHuff. 

There arc two distuict auto or da&ics of hunters, one for huge game such us 
clcpliant and iHiflalo, who go on long expeditioiis^ tlio other for anmll game, Avhk h 
Ltioy bunt nearer heme and return daily. 
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Before fuiy e 3 q>editi{jD can lie or^nl^ the huntemea visit Ihiugn, the deity nf 
tJje cbose.U) ascertain if it will be eucecesfuJ, and to seenre liis b1esain|^; an offering 
of iiieait is taken to Dnngu, wliotn the prieat conanlta and gives hie answer ia the 
men. 

The elephant hunterB only use speare, but employ both pita with spikes in 
them into which the dephanta are driven and Wome imjailed, and weighted speara 
hUeixsaded from trees which aie released by the ankaal kiddng a etring wlien 
j^asaiug beneath it The weight of Uie spear inMcta a wound of gufficlent 
proporlioiiB to c^iise the annual to bleed freely and drop out of the herd ^ tliu 
hunieia follow it up and secure it Sometimea the huntera are able to uoneml 
themselves and spear an animal as the herd passes along by the place of conceal- 
tneuL Buffalo are either speared or caught ia tli^ pit traps. 

The ghost of the buffalo is greatly feared, and is always appeaseil The head 
la never by any clianee taken into a village or plantain plantation^ it is eaten intlie 
open country; the akuU lias a ^nall (hut) bnilt for it and the men pluce il 
inside and ptuy the glioat to stay there and not iujme them. In hunting small 
gumo dogs ure used for driying the game into large nets; tlie neta are about 
& feet high and 200 or 300 yards long; the hunters take up podtiom along 
tlie ueti and o^era with the dogs beat up th& game, and drive it into the nete^ 
tvherc it is fitiiekly dispatchefl. AVheu the expedition is successful the lower part 
uf the bock of the animal is rescrvml for the god Dungu as his |XJrtion; tho 
hunters take the meat to the prieais in the wiy momingi Jtnut before sunrise, nml 
also trewood; tliey make a fire before the door of Iris mbQ (hut) and make their 
iiiroring of racaL It is nsml for the deity to tell them what wUl happen on their 
next expedition. 

Wlieu a hunter returns home lie must not meet nuyone at Iris IrouBc; should 
he find a man tliere he must spear him suftkiently to draw blood, if it is a woman 
ha Ijeats her and saya, ** Go away and accuse me.^ His wife at once cooks food for 
him and his dogs; he first feedaj the doga* and then cata his owp m^. If a man’s 
wife neglects to cook food lor the dogs the husband lieata her and wm't eat what 
she has prepared far him* The eutmils and iwirt erf the leg is the portion given to 
a dog which eatebes an aniuml. 

The QtctAaza {earl of a district) or chief is given one 1(^ of any aninial 
capturtnl in liia ills trick 

If a cow faJls into a pit Imp, the owner of the trap is imd either a leg or tho 
liearl of ih© animal for the damage done to Ids trapv 

Lion, or J^jpeirrf Iltmis. 

When a lion or leopanl makes ita ap|>earaiia5 in the vidnily of die cApiUl, 
und Isfccmes obnoxioua by carrying off people or cattle the king calls the Karikiro 
and tells him to summoitis a Imnt^ and kill tlie in trader. A pub] jo Imnt is 
summoned by beating the war-dmm. the men gather in the squiiro beforu tlm I wfriVi 
(royiil euciosnte)^ and are told whcitj the hunt is to he, and also how it is to bu 
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conditct^i Guides who liave ascertJUJaed the larking-placc of the l^eiisL lead the 
way to the locality] m fiueh an occasion it is usual for two thoiisaDil mm to 
congr^ate; they are armed with stont cliibsp no fireamifl are allowcilT and very few 
epetirs are seen; the latter are never used until the aniuia] ha^ been eJahhed down 
and ia either dciad or nni^nscioiisL The earls and chiefs lead their inen and enclose 
a largo area of land; each person of rank has hb drumiuorSp who keep np un 
incessant dniiniuiDgt and the hunters fiog songs as they lieal down the grasf^ fnid 
slinitia and advance [ the bewildered animal b diiven from place to place in the 
ever-naiTOwing circle of beaters mtlil it lias to make a stand ; soiuetiiiiCE? an aninud 
thus brought to bay aecks to escape by boiiudiug over the heads of the t^eoplej 
more frequently one person attaeketl; the animal rflircly has tlnie to sebo any- 
ono, it is in most cases elnblicd to dKith before it chiw^? ito intended victim ] it 
happens at times however a man b uianledp but snch cases are happily rare. When 
the animat is deml all the himtond seek to have a blow at iti and any who have 
fjpOfiTS drive theni into the carcase^ doubtless to derive strength and courage* Tho 
skins of nil lions and leopards belong exclusively to the kingi no one else may use 
or |iosses^ tJienn Iloyulty use them for mots, mnl leopard skins form tlie stnUHi 
for tlieir shoee. 

Four matbods are adoptol in iiahiiig: —1, the largo riing-net; S, tlie hiakct 
tiuiw: the fishing line and hook; 4, the spear for spearing the fish. 

Mnsoke appears to be the Lt^harc (deity) who assists the tishcnnmi; they nhvays 
go to invoke hb aid and obtain (iDOdicine), to secure a good ca toh, Tho ilnig- 

net b very much like the one used in hiiatiiigT it b of streng twine made from the 
fibre nf the aloe leaf which grows ahutidantly in rocky pluocs along the shores of 
the lake. The neb is about 3 or 4 feet wide and 200 yards or more long; 
it hus tloato attached to the upper side iind weights to the lower aide. One 
end is secured to a stake or tree toinb on the sliore^ and tlic rest shipped nito n 
canoe. One man punts the canoe along and a couple of men pay out tho net into 
the water; in this way they cnclmie a good portion of water and bring tlie other end 
Irtick to another stoke on the shore and secure it; when yienet is letdown the chief 
hsherman takes some of the tierls they have olitoioed from the priest of 

Mukasft, which are kept in a sijecial imt, and emokes ilicm in a day piije ; tlic 
smoke lie pidh* frem liis mouth over the w'ateTp and it causes tho fish to got into 
the neL When tlie net haa been down long enough to allow the fish to enter il, 
the luon drag it to the shore by the elide j if the lurel is good a Ixiskctof fl^b b aciit 
to MukaBA.a thank-ofFeriiig for his Bervices: a portion of fish is also preseiitod to 
the which conUins the Jieriis for smoking. Tlib poL haa a spedal 

]>bco where it resides^; it b supiioeed to be animate, and resento lacing put uny- 
wiien? hut in ito pbt e of Iiooour. iiml vents its anger by causing the fish to ev^cniie. 
The diief fishenmn Ims then to propitiate it with some ofTcring, and [=ii.ya. Sir, I 
don’t know who made tlib mbtake, I did not send liim topuL you in anolhor place " [ 
the e^il b tlius overeotnc and their labouis are sui^cc^fuL 
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Tlio i^fioes toOp winch nris ased in fishing, tmve fifili offered to them. Thoiw 
ft>r ilw ilrng-Det have ilie fioli Uikeu ; it ini kilk^l hi the ciAUoe whli tLe 

^rordut “ ndit we olVer to you ^} the fisli b oaten by thft fishemion. If they neglect 
to ckffer tlie lush lo tho canoe moTn tlian twice they hiil to catch finh In Uie ucU 
To propitiate the cunoc tJie fishomeii ofTer a listi to il tfayiug “ We have wronRpil 
you ; we ur« irenliciit to-day, and offer you ihb," ihej' con then catch lish oa l^efore. 

Fish tinpu are large wdeker Ijaaketa 3 feet highp and from ^ to 3 feet 
iii dianieter; from the wide month there h an inner tu1>e madSp extending 
into the middle of the liaakct 18 inchEs, and tailoring to a snmll Bfiortare. 
Thc^ traps are token by cani>e into deeii woteri weighted by stones and let 
dow'ii by ropes about 15 or 20 feet lung: the end of the tope is attaclioLl 
k> it tioating log, wliich marks the place and keepe the trap from being loah Wlien 
ibey empty the traps no one in the camx) who bos committed adnlleryp mtcii 
oiiimiil fw^d, salt, or mbbed butter ur fat on hie t;N>dy is aUowed to eat uny of Uie 
fish which IS offered to the cau£>c, tihoukl tlionj be anyone who had infringed any 
of the above tabus and not confessed it, and been purified, take of fish will be 
smalL The man who incniB the dispkoaum of Mukasa by breaking the tabu must 
go to his slmnOp coufesa tlic fault Lo the priest, and receive the priestinsLmctbtis 
as to how he is to bo deansed In the ca^ of adulteiy when itie mnn has 
couftissed his fault, the priest culls llie huahnnd of tlie guill^^ woman and tdk^ him 
uF )us wifott doiugs^ Each man iim to wem- a ^sigii to show they ore iindotgoing thu 
expiatory ceremony, and t!io guilty man makes tlie husbanfl a feai^t which ho 
must aix^opt and be reconciled; the husband may not punish cither his wife or 
the man after this and the evil U atoued for and they are again able 
to catch H$h. 

Those who go fishiug wdth lines and hooks from canoes receive {inffoia 
I medicine) tram Mukaee, which they put in the bo we of the canoe to ensure success^ 
The first fisli caught h killed and the blood sprinkled over the tnediciuo, and tlie 
fish is oaten by the fisherman. 

The spears are used among Uro reeds in the shallow parts of the shores where 
kign mud fish exist; tho men go lutu the water up lo their waist and spear about 
in tbe mud to find the fish. 

AffritidiiLre^ 

Tl)c caltivatkm of the plantain or banom is the principal and primaiy work of 
lim agricidturist in Dgouda. ICvcty man, rich and |jooi'p must have his plantation 
of plantahiB, which yields liim Itoth food and drink There are imuiy kiuib$ 
of plunUiiis, m tlie trees are called^ w^bich are grown for vcgetableef the 

natives give n^ly a hondred naines and say Lljoy differ hi fiavenj. Tho work of 
cultivating these trees is eatinjly done by womun ; each wife hm her jiortion ol 
lund gis“eu to her when ahe innrtiea. A sterile wife i& ^d to be injurious to a 
giuden, il wont yield fruit, whilst that of u prolific wouiEm bears plcntifidljv The 
work is not heavy once the greuEul has been broken up, and the young trees planted; 
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but this jMrt of the lulmiir tiiust have been ciiofuions when only iv pointed 
stick oi* the rih of a oow tieil nn to a hauiile was tiHcd, bofore the inm lion was 
introduced from Bonyoto, Young auckets or plants are planted about throe >'urdH 
njtart in rows; tliese, umler favourable circiuiistanoes, bear during the secorol 
I’car. Each tree yields ono bunch of fruit, and is tlieii cut down: liy the time the 
fruit is ready to lie cut one young plant or more will Imvo grown out from 
the root, and 1»e ready to licar fruit. Very little digging is done about the 
roots of the trees, the weeds are hoed down and the young plants kept under 
BO that there are not too many to dimitilfili the atircngtii of the frnil-bearing tree; 
the women strip off the -witheied leaves from the trees and spread Uieiu Issneatli 
the trees to keep down the w'eeda; they also act as niannn!, and they keep the 
KQu from evaporating all the moisture from tlie eartli, Tim plantain used us a 
vegetable is regarded as a female, and the flower below the btiuuli of fruit is 
always cut off directly the fruit liegina to form: whilst llio kind used for making 
beer is termed tho male and the flow^er is left intact until the fruit is fully grown 
and cut. 'Wheii a tree has yielded fruit it is cut down, and its fleshy stom^ which 
is in layers, tom asunder niitl spread out on the ground benealti the tree with the 
cut leuvea; the inner part, core, or pith, is taken to make tho sponges for w'jisliiug 
lie fore and after lueab. Girls arc trained to ganlen from the time they aw about 
sis yews old: even ladies and princesses go out to (^len; it is esbiemed the 
highest honour to have a well kept garden and a diBgraev to the womeu who huvo 
a badly kept one. Outside etieh plantation is the iwiibo, uncultivated land which a 
woinan deems an absolute aiyimct to her other garden; this iu hroken up (irat 
in Olio i»art and then another for poUtoea, make, beans, millet, peas, marrows, 
semsetn. etc,, etc., and after a yenr or two of cultivation is left to rest; in the 
plaulain pkntation there ia no harvest time, the regular rains which fiJl abnost 
every month, in addition to the'moro marked rains of the two luomoous. makes tlic 
tree« go on yndding fruit without intemussion, Tor other crops thorc b the 
season for sowing and also tha liiin'est time. 'When ttia potato crop is reody no 
one may eat until the wife has presented some to her husband; aho goes and 
digs one potato, ties it up in grass in the manner a load is usually faateiiod, and 
eanies it home on her head; she cooks it scpaiately, and when her iinsband 
makes hui she prBScitts it to him saying, This is the firaHniit of the food I 
planted "; he thanks her for working so weD ami eate the potato; aho and her 
family are then free to eat from the crop, wbicu will rapidly increase. 

When tliey gather tho ssemsem it is ti«l nto sniall sheaves or liandsful and 
dried; it is then Ihcoshed with short sticks and tho stems and husks thrown ont 
into Uic road to ensure a good harvest the following year; this grain is groms for 
oil and also cooked with other vegetables, especially spinach, to give them a rich 
flavour. 

The Hihitli plantain is exclusively kept fur lieor making; wlieu full grown it 
ia cut and hung in the bouse orer the fire for a day or two to ripen. When rii« 
the skins are taken off and tiie pulp thrown into u large wtHalen trough in 
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iiliape and size like an irtiii bjitli; the lu^i treaj. the pulp anil nin the juice into 
Imgc cartheu pots where millfit (liAwra) ia added, and it is allowed to fsjrmeiit. 
This is the national drink of the ctrantt)’, it is slightly alcoholic, very add, mid 
unpleasant in flavour like vinegar; the natives coil this wtiwMjr.. 

The Muniiis*, our Ijaiiana, is also made into a tlrink, called tubid', it is made by 
pressing out the juice and ndilin^ a little water j this is drunk either iniiiiotliBt4!ly 
it is expressed, or it is allowed to stand a day, when it becomes a apurkliog drink 
Fcsetnbling cider. 

Anotlier favourite plantain is gonja, which is allowed to ripen, and is eaten ns 
a sweet, either baked in hot ctobere or stoarueii; this and sugar cane, which grows 
freely, are the deliglit of the young i>eople ; a present to a ehiid of a short bit of 
HUgur cano or nt/osja is received with the pleasure witb which, an English child 
receives a podket of eweets^ 

ITflr. 

When the king wishes to make war upon any neighbouring tribe ho calls the 
Katikiio and Kimbugwe, his two most important Mitcfftigti (earls) with wlioin be 
takes counsel Together they decide whetlter tliera is to be a war, and also wln> is 
to be the (geJteral of the foroes)i The war drum Mnjagnie is next tieatmi. 

which imnounoeB to the nation war is proclaimed j as the measured beate are 
lieard each chief takes them up upon bis drum, and in an incredible space of time 
the whole country is apprized and is up in amisj by day or by night, when the 
war beat is hemd men seize up their arms and h^ten to their supenorB; peasants 
rush to their sui«rior chiefs or earls, calling as they mn the name or title of their 
master; chiefs (iffwii) rash to their Ottvgoui (earl) of the district, and the 
(earls of the districts) hasten to the king. When the earls hove arrived ot the 
ivyid enclosure they are wiinitted to the reception house, Btet itgi, as am also some of 
the chiefs; the king meets them there, and each man os he comes up prostmtus 
liimfielf on bis face and sweaia allegiance to the king | tlie king informs them of 
the war, tells them who is to be the general, also which of the earls is to accompany 
him in petson, aud who is to remain behind to guard the country. Tlie MugaU 
(genml) rises and standing before the king swears to be bmvc in lliefle words, 
"Any titutt whom ! moot I will kill” They leave the court and hiiny home 
to nuike their preparations for the espeditiosL Inside tlie enclosure of every 
earl or chief is u reception room, there tlio chief or earl sits ami his letainerEi 
crowd in to swear iidelity; tlie war drums are beaten all the timei whilst men rush 
about in great exdtciDont; each retainer as he arrives hurries up to his master 
aud thruats the prong ends of two spears close to Ids face saying, " If I moet a man 
[ will Tight him one spear must not be presentud at a superior, it is eq^uivulanL 
to u threat to kill htiix The Mugabi (geoerul) must ooiuplete his ariungements 
and get some twenty nules from the capital the same day, because he is dnimty 
king, and two kin^ cannot be iu the same place; lie therefore takes ns many of 
his teiaiiiere as he can muster and starts off for Uic frontier of tiie comitiy wliem 
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he awaits the whole anuT. Aftur the lifst uiA.Toh he is free to take easy sid4;ei! 
until he is jouied by the whole force; as he goes Ills Army rob aitd plimder fooih 
fowls, animals and anything they can lay their hands upon; the HUcteas of tliu 
expedition depends upon the amonnt thus seeuted ; if they obtain a great aiuoutU 
tlie expedition will be highly satisfactory; all tlie plunder is hconghbdaily to (Jie 
gencml. who hands it over to a restionaible person for proper distributSon. The 
geiioral, earH leoditig eliiefa each take one or more wives with them; they aiti 
ueeessaty for the starting ccremoiiy and also to cook their husbands’ food during 
the expeditiou and to uurae them if they are wouDded. Each day wherever tJioy 
encamp tlie general and chiefs have good sired huts built fur tJiem by their 
retniners; Uieonc for the gcnerul coimiiaada the whole camp, in front of it, some 
six or seven paces Irom the door, the kin^s JnvJbt (honi in whieh tlie glioat of tlie 
deity which is acoompanying the expedition resides) is placed; if tlie war lies to 
the noilh-wfist of the capital the (horn) of Kibnks is taken on the 

exjiedition; if it is to the north the t/«n6c (hom) of Ifeiide is taken. One or nioiii 
of the priests accompaniee the army, hut the general appears to be siipremc, being 
tlie king's representative. No one but the earls or chiefs may pass before the Imta 
or approach it once tbci/rwife (bom) arrives. The general comes out of his hut 
mid sits in state near the Jem be when the army is complete, and oil the earls and 
chie^ come to congratulate liim upon his attainment to the oflice, swear obedience, 
and wish him succees; four goats are killed for a feast for the general and his 
fricuds, all the meat that is over the general ^ve# to his wives; in Hie evening 
tlif general lies with his chief wife or jumps over her as she lies prostrate; all the 
emls and chiefs ahw cither lie with their wives or jump over them; this is to 
sccnie success to the expedition and to ensure an abundance of loot If this 
ceremony is not carried out the exp^iition will fail, and all the soldiers nmreh 
Imngty: they are dependent nijon each day's loot for food as they have no 
oommiasariat. A mim whoso wife does not menstruate must make an incision in 
her ileeh with his siwar and draw blood before he goes to war, to ensuro his safy 
return, otlierwise he will fall in battle 

If a woman steps over a man’s wuapona they must be puiided or they won't 
kill oiiyone. nor can they fas aimed straight. AH the weapons are luioiatei with 
medicine before going to war. 

The wife of a warrior accompanies tier husband some distance from the liomm, 
wearing u small tuft of grass taken from the grass onrpet oi hot house, tied raund 
hm- neck; when she parte from her husband she transfers it to his neck and stands 
to wotch him till he is out of sight; when he 1ms disappeared slie gathers n 
liandfnl of grass from the place where tliey stood, and carries it home and puts it 
among the grass on tlie floor of the hut near the lire which is always near the 
central post of the hut 

All the wiuriore paint one side of their face red, Uic other black, oud tlie nuec 
white ; the chest is also painted one hidf red, tlm other block. Ench man carries a 
shield, two spears, and a long dub, and wears a catskiu apreu over his bark cloth. 
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TIi^ gonE?mI is difEtin^kltoil b3* n bead netklaee lUid u lielmiit made of ]ilailcd 
]daintaiii Bbre with ii. tuft of red piirmt feathers od the top of it. 

On the tmittb u> the place of attack the general nmreiies with Qliiels and their 
retaineTfi around hittu 'When they arrive at the laat ciimp or at the battlis-li»1d the 
^ouenl decider who shall lead the attack, and gives niiiiute instructions; he does 
not iLsuaily go into battle in pem^n, liut remains in camp to dired: and control 
adkirss Sometimes he sends out two or three forces in diGTerent direoUomi under 
the earla or ohiefa who go with hittL Eveiything they capture, cat tlcp prisoiicnrs, 
or loot of any kind is brought to the getieml to be divided up on their return 
tiomc. 

Tlie slain are strippini of tlieir clotlung and ornanicntii. Viut they do not usually 
inntilate or abuse the bodies of enemiesL Tlie exeeptiemE are, firsts if the enemy m 
\ my powerM and tliey fear defeat, one or two bodies of ilic fallen foe are aecuml, 
cut up wjd boiled] the flesh and the water are ptucod, if possible^ where the enemy^^s 
fowl supph' IB I they consider it will kill anyone who eata this footi. Secondly, for 
the ceretnony of puriHcation for the father of twins a ball containing the liair of the 
fatlicr imd his nail parings is eramnied into Uie mouth of the man bo kilJs anil it 
balk cloth tied round his neck. Tlntdly, when they are rettmiing liome to prevent 
evil following them thoy^ euL up one or two bodies^ l^he eyos, cut cti' the 

cans anil pLace tlie Uwihs in the rotuls they take to return homo; 

On their return directly the army imchcs the frontier the general senda the 
king w ord he is returning and informs imii of the success and whsit is the aiuoimt of 
sjMiil capturctL On cro®sing the frontier the army disliauds ond tsadi chief goes olV 
^vitb hk retainors by various routes to the capital The genenil mvU, and leading 
chiefs must itee the king the same day they arrive tefore they' change their dresSt 
and report to him on the war. The king meets them outside the royal Dnelosure, u. 
large pot of beer is brought from the royal enclosure, and each of the earls (Uul 
chiefs 16 given aiijmc to drink. If the gcnend iios been cowardly or lost a hatlh or 
the Jembe (horn) the oarlfi won^t allow him to drinks and he Ima to pkmd liiH case ; 
should it be on earl or chicl the geiteml preventa his taking the beer and accuses 
him to the king liefore ^vhom be must plead his cwtse. ^Vlien judgruent k givsn 
by the tdog, atiould it be against the man he is either humed to deullit or depotKd 
from Ids oilicc with iguoiuiuy; m the latter ease he is stripped cf his wamor*8 
dress and clad like a pregnant woiuan ^ u bedstead is brouglit and he Is Ucd down 
upon it and carrieil round the luain roadB of the capital Upon the retuin nf thu 
jiroccssiou h 0 has to cook frKxl, aii€ make Iwcr for ihfi oLb^ warrior uhiefa tuid wait 
u])Oii them whilet they feast; be is theii drummed out of hie office aotl reduced 
to poverty. 

When a warrior roturos bome Ids wife gpea out to lueol bitu ; ehe takee a enmll 
jjonrd of water wldch she (pvee him to driuk; he tiaudu lier his shield aad speoDs 
these ehe carries hiymo and puts ibcm down on Lho floor in Lho houae^ on the tuft 
of grass ihe placed near the fire the day he left homo for ills war; she tlien goes 
and ptvpatiea him food; if be aidTers no iU effects fnjiu the meal all is well ana 
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tak«i tlu> tuft nf gnws from tlie hearth and poU it among the thatch of hw hoiiae ; 
on the other hand should he be seiitod with painu, or Buffer any ill clfeetB fwm tlio 
meal he oocuaes his wife of undiwte conduct She must make him a dnnk of 
wtue special herb; if this is effective and he recovers she is free from blame, the 
illness was from some otlier cause; if it fails she is guilty of infidelity. ^ 

A man wlio kills one of the enemy in battle wears a wreath of gross upon his 
|,oad: when he retunia to camp he goes tefore the genertil and places the apcars. 
etc., from the slain man on the ground at the general's feet; the general praia» 
him and also mentions him to the king. Upon his return home he ^ ll^ugh 
the same ceremony before hia faU.er. When a warrior baa 
various laities, lie presents his father with a t»w and Ae s^lt of one of Urn 
spears taken from a slain foe; the father kills a goat and imikes his «on a fe^t j 
dLing the feast the father bums the shaft of the spear in public U. notify the 

uiimljer of those fllain in battle by his son. 

Wien a warrior rctum-s home who has a plurality of wives, one of whom ^ 
chiUiea bf biw. bat tor .boo. bo b». to c™, bo o.oot .^or .«dor bor 

oooioBolrisblBOr go tl,r.t«b tho followiog »r.»ooy bote ^ ^ 

t.,oor»l .!fe Ho taeo o pUotoin ote ood the wf. boo dot™ wttb 
hot; be Ihoo otiok. . 0*1 It. it Md l«od, it over Ibo po»toto tvo|»™ » fom o 
loop- ootboloopbe tieso bttlo of ibototl of grw bio mlo E«lb^ ftooi tbe^l- 
«do .tall ho left for .-.t, ood jooip. over it ood bis mte. Ho. ceraoooy tro» 
hiio boo. fortbor obligotiono to tlis wil6,ood tie .wi gP >» tbo owre loTootcd ooo 
vUtwot say III coosequaoces to bioiBolf or to hoi childico. , , , ,, , 

When o war ejpedition is suewssful the general sendo to the (deity) 

who stooiopenied them, Ohio nronieo. nine cows. Olid nine gooB. 

Shoold princes ever toko op orliB ooo sgoinst oootbcr.or ogoinst tlie kuit, ™d 
ooe of them Wh in bottle, the «bo kiUe bio, most either See to 0^ ote 
voontn- ov be pot to dentil i et th. time when he oommito llm tel he moy be 
highly’eo”"*'^*'. tec on the elm moel oveoge the prions deolh bo^ r^l 
bltol be. Iweo .bed. He prioc" "“it"* th. kmg . 1 ^ » dete«l or 

killed, altoold the followers of llto voolioiEbod pnoeo «“ira nod wont “i™. ^ 
they make spm.ro end sbbddo of plonteio stems who* they pte on the 
^ood l.te the teg, .bo raoete these token, of mtneodev mid petdooo the 

To avert public calamity, i-spccinlly war or piagixe, tliey ascmtaiii 
from the (deny) and the reuiboly. which is usually la take a or woman 

who liaa something peculiar atout them, aucli os cross eye. or a light i*m, etc,, a 
white hull, and a white goat, to the lionler of the couuinr from which the evil 
is coming 1 Iheae have their legs bmkan te prevent tiiem cscopmg. and are 
ptnreil in the priucipal roads and left to die. 
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When a man returns fmm a joiirnej' hia wife puts some of the bark clotlis 
from the bed of one of his childmnj npon bis bod^ and aa he enters the house ho 
jumpa over one of Iiis wives who has chiLdren by him, or over one of the children- 
If lie neglects to do ibis one of his children or one of his wives will di& 


frOwrriBienf. 


Tlifi king is an absolnto monarch, holding tlie power of life and death in hb 
IiUKls. He lives in great state in o laiga, reed-fenced enclosure, on the siunmit of 
a hill; the whole hill is taken up hy the houses of the king'a nmuerous wivoa and 
retinue i it lias an ontcr fence skirting the base of the hiU, about two and a half 
miles in circumference and 9 feet high; into this enclosure there is one main 
entrance with several side and beck entnuices, the latter, used hy the women or 
servuntBi are always kept fastenetl and guarded by soldiers, who Jiave their houses 
on the outer sitle of the fence to enable them to ho always on the spot. Inside 
the tuain entranco, which is open from sunrise to snnaet, there are numerom inner 
cnchieiiTes and gates, which are kept doeed and guarded. To reach the royal 
diiS'elluig it ia necessary to have an escort from the king; after passing the tJiiid 
gate, one of the guards goes and announces your presence to one of the poges, who 
goea to the king and obtains his pemiasion to bring you into the royal presence; 
without this escort it is impossible to go any further tlian the third gate, where 
there is a waiting hut for visitore. 

Tlie king is chosen from tlie princas by the JTari'JtiTO (prime mmiater) and 
.VjduTUfim (chief guardian of the princes); he must he of the blood royal, uo noble¬ 
man or peasan t can ever aeoend the throne. The roysl family traces its i>edigree 
through the maternal dun, hut tlie nation tliTOugli the paternal dan, Princes nrb 
aealonaly guarded by their motliera and the Avila, (clan) to whidi tlie nintlier 
belongs: coeii clan (lopes it may gain by its prince l>eooining king. 


The capital is hnilt where the king chooses to have his iuhiri (endosuTe) fixecl, 
tliat is Called Uuganda or the Kihiiffa (capitalk Each king must find a new site for his 
capital, because the dd liddri (royal eDctosure) becomes the imtalo (resting place, 
tomb) of the lato king, All the old Sakun^n (earls) retain their titles and reiiiuin 
in the eerviee of tlm deceased king except Mugeiaa, wiiose office eui braces dutica 
under the late and the new king. Tiielr estates, iiowevcr, revert to the new Mijg. 
Tlie chiefs who go out of giato offices receive siualier holdings sufficient in 
reiDuiieration for their sujiport, and duties about the malalo (tomb), 

Directly the new Idtig is elected he goes to Budn, a place inMugema's district 
wlicrt there ta a high hill witli a lajige stone on it; ho is placed upon tJiis atone 
^id general rejoicing and feasting and is said to have “ eaten Bugaada." The 
‘ing never wi^s anywhere oiiteide his endosure; he is carried on the ahouldere of 
atreng nicn who go at a quick tret with him. and are able to transfer him, when 
tired, from the shonldera d one man to another without putting him down. Wtor 
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“ mting Uiigatitla," the king selects a temporarj residence in Slngema'a country 
where he nioorns the l<m of hia predecessor, chooses new earls and chiefe, and a 
site for his nanv' tubiri (cnclosiire)^ Diiriiig (Jio interval from the death of one king 
to the election of the new king and the distribution of the HdkiiTi^x (eailtloms) 
and Jfnmi (chieftainships), the whole country ia in a state of anarchy, the peaaaute 
no longer regard the old * chiefs as their nmstera, and robbery and violence are 
taiapant throughout the land. The king Bret appoints two £akiat^ reads), the 
K’Uikiro (prime minister and chief justice) and (guardian of the royal 

plncentaX who advise him in his clioioe of the iSniaai (earla of districts) and Bami 
(chiefs)^ Xeithar tie Kalik-iro nor Kimbngwe govern any district, but like the 
king they jHistsesB gardens, tracts of land in various parts of the ooLiitry from 
whicli they derive food, taxes, anil lahruir; they pay no taxes or dues to iho king, 
not do they rentier him any labour tTibuto.a3 do tho other earb; on the otliw haml, 
they roceive a portion of the land tax which is yearly paid to the king and also of 
the spoils token in war; botli of them are in daily attfliidwice upon the kijig to 
assist him in all state affairs, and give him adrice in private; they seldom Iwive 
tho capital even for war. The distinctive duties of the TCatikiro are. he umnages 
all the businew of the state, both civil and political, be tries any cases or disptites 
which come to him either <liroctly or from inferior courU, with the otlier eaila he 
coiisidcre tho qimlifieationa or rights of any poreon for vacant chieftainships or 
otlier orticers. and carries the result of their avliberatioua to tha king for his 

Tlie Kimhiigwe is tlie keeper oI tho tniilougo (placenta of the king); each new 
moon, in the eveuing, he has to carry this in state, wrapped in liark clotlis, to Llic 
king. On the birth of a prince the placenta is dried and preserved, placed in a 
pot whieli is miide for its reception and seale<t up; the p<jt ift wrapped in bark 
cloths end di^corated with l»eads, in olden times with various seeds which resemble 
IxiAdB: ffdit is coUetl the mulongo (twin^ and has a house built for its sIhxIo in tho 
Kimbugwe’s cncloaure, Tlie KinibnffWB is Uie second olficGr iii the country, and 
takes his seab in nil the coiuicils of the state with the Katikiro. 

Hiere are ton other BakuTigii (earls) or BetMiza (earls of districts), as they are 
most commonly cnllod. The new king ohooses these in consultation with his two 
loading ministers; os cooli one is named be prostrat® Imnself liefore the king and 
rubs first one cheek and then the other on the ground liefore the king whilst 
profusely Uiaiiking liiiu for tho oitice he has received. 

The oountiy is divided up into ten irtcns (districts) over which tlie carls rule. 
Koch sasn lina its peculiar ciruiu beat, and tho new earl or chief is said to have 
beaten the drnm of such u district or chioftainahipt in tlie evening the newly 
appointed earl Ims the drum beaters to proclaim hia election. The jwrtw (districts) 
vary in size and importance and the earls take rank and precedence, uccordiug to 
their difltricts, at court and in all civD matters; each earl ia held responsible for 
everyone in his diatriet, but is unable to depose any auh-chief in it, or to elect a 
new one to a vacancy in It; this is doije by the king alone. In each district the 
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gncateat cJiieT is called the 'mum^aka of the eail, there are also niimhers of smaller 
cluefs iivliosc knportance and rank are regulated acGoitltng to their uhieliaiDaype. 
^VJ] the chlafk am npimintnl by the king m consultattoti M'hh tiie eorla in the tirst 
place; Imt aftcTwanhi they are responsible either directly to tho earl of the 
district, ur, in the case of inferior cliiefs, to 1dm tlitough one of the mote important 
cliieht in that district. The taxes and labour dnos pass through the earl's hands 
to the prime tiiinigi>er; ho tries all cases, and if an appeal from Ida vordiot ia made, 
he is present when the case is tried in a higher court than his own. The earls and 
chiefs have large tracts of land in llieir gift and mentbers nf their own kiia (clan) 
gather muud tliein tn obtain either offices isa snb-cliiefa, or gardens, as the 
Itbrntations of plantains are called. Each sam (district) has to give a certain 
nmount of state tabonr during Uie yoni in addition to the hnt tax ; tliis consists in 
Indlding houses aiul fenoos fur the king, making roads, and bridge swaiups. The 
huts are all built of most perislmble iiiateiials, unseasoned timber fotxn the poles 
upon whicli a framework of saplings and reeds is placed and tho whole is thalche<l 
with grass. Eeeds stitched on to a reod frame which in turn is tied to growing 
posts form Uie fences; the mntcrial used for stitching is cither atn'i*! of bark or 
ft strong creeper. Tliis method of building necessitate.^ constant rceonatmetion, 
a hut or fence only lasts four years under favourable cireumstances, and often fire 
tlnstroys them long before this. In addition to the tax and state labour, each 
mza (district) takes its tttm to supply the royal house with food, beer, and 
lirew'ood, and reeds for totehes. 

Tlie king hon a considerable amount of personal property; he possesses large 
tracts of laud in each district over wideh chiefs called Dnt<mffole rule; they 
rKspiently take the name of some former king such as the famous king Mutesu ; 
the chief is called iluteaa and Ids land Kitesa, and anotlior is colled Mukalya, ami 
tliB country Kikahya; these tracts of country jtasH from one king to another and 
each odds a new natno to some garden to imniortoliae his roign. The 
(chiefs) also hoUl some office iu or about llie royal enclosure, and ore responsible 
for the upkeep of tlie huts and fences in the enclosure; from the holdera of these 
lands the royal Imdy'guaid is chosen, also the police, and the battibm 
(exccutiotieta). 

1 he capital ia built as liofore stated, where the king chooses to live; ho selects 
u liill which eonunands the main roods from the fosaa (districts), and has a private 
road lo the lake in cose he neerls to escape to one of the islands in time of war or 
colatnity. At the main entrance to the royal euctosura is the hut iu which the 
tire for Qomh^oiah kept; ihU fire b placed in a’ little hole or hollow in front of 
Uie but eed» cveidng at Hunact, am] the guard keeps it going all night; at daybreak 
It is tenuivcd into the hut. The chief of tlirao gnanU lias charge of the men who 
split up tlie firewood and raake tlis torches for the royal establishment ; tiie huts 
in which tliese men live extend round the enclosure to the right aide us you enter 

the j there is a huge oium apace h, front of tlm royal enclosure, and the 
pmcpal n„a « tl, ^ ' 
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neare^st the enttAtice to the left of hie hoiiae; sitaated on the left of the tadn road 
is the Kimbugwe*a, to the right is the chief cook, nod Kihare'e enclosure; the latter 
holds tho roaironsible office of »nfs^ro» or representative of the king vfitea the 
latter leaves the capital for any purpose, and hears any complajnts bronght against 
tlie king. Tho (carls) and Bomi (chiefs) each iiavc sites io the capital on 

either side of the main roads leading to the LahiH (rDyal ettclosnre); they also 
have their oountiy resideruiea, except the Katikiro nnd Kimbugwe who only 
possess their town reaido&ces, which are waintaineil in greater state tlian their 
town CD®, At each place they liave a wnwnji'n! (stctvotrf) who takes full control 
ilnring tits mnater'a nbeenoe; tlie town steward is einpoworod to represent his 
muster in any council or important gatheiing. Tlie earls nnd chiefs aro 
reapousible for the repairs of roads and bridges leodlug fiorn the capital to their 
country rcsiilenocs. Tho sites in tiie capital are large enough to accuinuiodate the 
private seiw'aiiLa and retinue, anil also !mve sn Hie lent land under cultivation to 
supply tlie owner's immediete neenis for scvcwl ctap in (ase of emeigoncy; llie 
enclosuios of the Kotiliiro and Kimbugwe are each about half-a-iujJe sr[uai:« and 
have l»twoen one ojid two hundred huts in them for wiv*^ and retaiuers. The 
fouces of tlie earls or chiefs wiiich adjoin the roods ara beautifully worked ; the 
height of Uio fence and size of llio rued rib which runs along the top anil bottom 
indicato the rank of the ownar. At the back of the royal enclosure ouly trusted 
followers Uve, and beyond these are the jpurdens of the king's w^ves. 

Three or four timea each montli the king holds a reception, which tliey call 
Iiuitiitn, and the court or gathering is calle<l the ; there is a large nx>m for 
these gatlieriuga naiiied Blango, built in the tlilrd circle of fences iu the royal 
eiicloeure. In theso meetings state busine^ ia tranBacted, cases of appeal from 
the lower courts aia tried mid general topics- of intereat discussed; the iwple are 
notilied of a meeting liy the t«st of a dnim the previous evening, lu the court 
the king aits in state upon a stool placed on a Leopard skin over which is spread a 
lion’s skin ; the earls oJiiJ uhiefs have their own places in the court, according to 
their rank and office; no one may step on the royal mat on pain of death; if a 
chief absents hirnself from the luifUa (court) mote than twice without a good 
reason for so doing he is liable to lose lus office, or to be heavily fined or even put 
to lieath; such aUaenoes are interpreted as relwllion. 

Each year the king sends out hia tax eollcctore into all parts of the country to 
gather in the F umnal revenues; the oflice of collector is highly prized, bciiig a. most 
lucrative one owing to the hrihes the man receives j the king’s favourites usually 
aecuro them. A tax ooUoctorgoes to each ima (district) in great pomp and is greeted 
everywhere by the title of Kohaka (king), because of the office he holds; he takes up 
bis quartern near tlie carl’s country residence, and sends rmt iiia men to count the 
huts in the district, whilst he feasts in his temiiotary home and receives presents and 
bribes from chiefs and sulHchiefs who tiy to secure his favotir and easy terms of 
taxation. Each hnlder of a hut pays one shell at first, and these are taken to the 
Muhakt (collector), who reports the total of the huts to the king; the amount of 
Vou XSXl h ? 
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tJise* for the districts ift then dodded and the Mulalr (coUeotor) again 

I lift men to gather In tlii» &mm from ihe liuldcra of huta or land; for each hut 
two or three hundred oowrio shells is deiuandjatl. ami from tha ilifttrict a number 
of woniOEr cowa, goatSp and aheopt bark clothe,, and hoea i thcae latter the chiefs 
or aarla of Uie district with the c4illector liecide wlm miiBt pay ami the amonnt 
each oniEt- contrihiitc. All the taxes are (wrought to the KatikLro* who sees the 
amoimt is correct and telb ilio kiiigi tJje king appoiiite a tune for ihom Uj be 
brought into the rojTil ettclosare and agrees with the Xatikiro^ Kitnhugwo* the 
earl and princiiial chiofe of ih^ diatrict. how they are to be divided ftp; Llicae 
taxea are the pnncupal mcaaft of wealth to the king mid cIneCs. Besides theae 
local taxes thero are those raised on tribntarj" states^ from Biisoga to the north-ea&t 
tiftij obtain chiefly women and cattle; from parln of Banyom, salt; from Koki, 
iron, speairs ami liooa^ and from Kamgwe cowiio flheUs. From time to time there 
are ^{ft^da1 colWUons of girls and bop bo kcMip up the nnmluers in the LhbiH 
(roynl endranre)* the king ako takes a pereentage of the ehildren bom of wameu 
hv‘ gives in marriage to friends or retainers. Wlien any public work has to be 
dfincp Biioh m buikUng houses or fences In the royal enclosure, making roads, or 
rebuilding any of the mfiltdo (Lombe) o£ kings, the earl or chief placeni over liie 
work taxes all w^ho have to dn die work; each workman haa to briug at least one 
hundred cowrie ehdUp a pot of bcetp a fowl, and possihly a goat l>ofora lio is 
allowed to commence hts work^ and must alao bring food to the overseer from tihie 
to lime whilst the wmrk is in }ffogreas. If a woiknmn doe« not begin his work 
pmiiiptlyp or is sIljw in executing it, he ia timxl and not permitted to go on with it 
until tlm fine Is paid; n messeugeF b mni to hurry Idm up, ivhn also detnanrb a 
gout nr a tiunibcr of csowiie alielk for coining i in case the man ia unable to pay 
hiB fine or tax at oucc^ one of hia fuinilyT his child or wife go aa hoiiitfigcf; to 
enabie bini to go on with his work and hnd tiiftc to secure the necessary sum to 
pay the Hue. 

In the LuUri (royal enclosuxe) and at the (tombs) there are hereditary 

ofhcQBp 09 wives and Med by women and boya^ wbwse cltiiiH iniut replace 

diein if tliey die, tun aw'a}\ or leave for other reaeoiiH, 

A mother who docs not wish tier girl to be taken into the royal liarem^ makes 
n scar on her forehead or face, by burning her to disc[ualify her; because no 
waiimii with a scar can become the wife of a king. 

The land, as haft been sUtod, hylongii to Uieking, and at his death the Mrla and 
chiefs, except Mujff.ma (earl of huairnj)^ go out of office; there is an impair tout exception 
to ihia rule In Uie case of tlie Hnioka (huuUy Lohling^)^ wliore their succeasiva 
generiitioiiB have been buried* Tlie leadens or Ueadu of thu dan appoint the heir or 
tmccessur on the death of tlie owner; he miifit be oue of tiie h'ka (clan) though not 
necessarily one of tlio immediato nieELbem of tho deceased's family* In tJief^vent of 
ihc disaili oF an earl or duel the king not iuilrci|ueutly elects one of his family. 
Ejirls and chiefs are IrequcnU3' deposed nr pltmdoiud hv the king for petty tiffeuces 
or for liccondng too rich, or for making too great a dispLy of wc^ih j if a ddof goto 
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any wanimK or an idea he ia going bo he plundered he removea his cattle and 
pwperty to one of the sacred hilLs in the district vrhere they ata safe even a^t 
the ttdds of the king; each aaaa (diatriet) lias one or mono sacred hilk, aud if the 
person succeeds in reaching the place with his property before tlie ^Tty sent to 
loot arrives, liia goods are secure; after a few days' reaidonoe on the Irilh when the 
kings wrath h™ abated, he is able to return home. .Sometimes people are seizetl by 
tliG king mid pub to death, the property coniiscatetl, and all the family enalaved; 
if the Latter are able to escape to ouo of the hills they are safe, and memlxira of tl.e 
clan tlien see to their future welfare 

The NavutAole (dowager tpicen), Znii^ (queen sister), Mitgcrntt («irl of Bubo, llie 
Jislrict »licre all tha kUiga are koried), and Jfaji. (aai'l ot Kja<lnl<cIo) mMl l.avB a 
ruDiiiiig Htnmm between their roddencea and the Luhiri (royal endostire^ 

TlTe new king always elects the JVanutsflfr {queen mother or dow^r queen); if 
his mother is alive she natureUy takes the ofllcc, but should she Iw dea^i one of 
her clan is elected. The offioe cames many privileges, and lands ui twcli 

(district) aroaitached to the office, over which the dowager queen hohk absolute 
sway ■ she also has her enclosure and offioera, to whom she gives lilies as the king 
does to his cliiefs, etc.; after she conics into office she only visits her son omie. when 
sheapiiointa his three principal wives, the mother and son never sec one another 
flszain; if the king were to see his mother i^n, evil would aurely ensue, probably 
dentil ■ the dowager queen may give her son advice, and he may consult her upon 
any subject, but always by means of a medium. In recent yeara the dowager queens 
have semeJ idl the princes who might become rivals to the throne, and put them 
te deatli. Owing to the law against shedding reyal blooil, the princes are placed 
inside a stning fence, a deep moat is dug round it, and a guard set to prevent them 
from escaping or l^iugrescued by their mother's clou, and they are starved to death. 
Should the dowager queen outlive her she is given an inferior position with 

only Hufficient land to enable her to live in comfort . , , , 

The (queen sister) also has her own estobUBhment with lairds and 

otHcem attacWl to it like the king; she docs not appear te Imve any partionlat 
duties during the king's life-time: upon his death she takes charge of his 
(tomb) and has her household removal te the hhi on wliieh her deceased brother a 
tomb is situated- Sim rules aU the earls and chiefs of the late king, ami has 
sufficient land Pi give to ouch of these gardens which enable them te live m 
comfort Both the Sfainftsolo and Lutega practise iiolyandry; they also practise 
fmtiddc because death would be the pmudby had they offspring. The Lnbuga 
visits the king whenever she wishes; ahe and tlic Namasolo are always carried on 
a imn'9 ahouldere, and never walk when they go outside tlmir own enclosures. 
All princeaaea are regarded witli great respect by chiefs and people; they never 
kned or bow when greeting a man, though ha may be tlie greatest earl; still 
though given aiich linnour no i>riiioe 3 B can aver rule tlie country; the ruler must 
lie a mala of the blood reynl. 
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(hrih^ ami Ond^l^ 

■mteii two people of different dans or tribee wldi to omke an iodiseoltiLls 
lusiid w ith one another^ they perform the J/wAwjo (blocni hrotliorhood) ceremony. 
Pnr thiB they meet at tlio Iiou^e of one of tlie two concerned, in the e&rly 
moniiug; the wife of the owner of the hoitf^e pre|jareB food for them, a fowl umially 
forma part of the meal Wliilat it is cooking a bark doth h (^proad on tho groufid 
before the hoose, and the two men sit on it facii^ each other j on the Imrk cloth 
a knife utid a coffee bean pod containing two lieans are placed reftdy+ and each 
nmn pitjmisea li^efore a number of wimeasca to bts ime to Uie other; they cadi 
make a slight cut in the stomach below tlie novel, with the knife, holding tlie 
flijah with tilt! Id; Imnd; the coffee liean is broken and each man takofl ii 
bean from it, amearg it with Ins blood, and places it in tho palm of hie right 
haiitl; each lEikea the bean from the other's hand with hi* Ups, and each holds his 
Imnd over the other's month until tlse Itean h swallowed; wheu the Ijcrry is 
Bwallovve^J they tell each other their munr& (totem), and commit their chiUlren 
to each otlier's care^ Tlie witnesses are relayvea or close friende ; all partake of 
the feaat which imniediately follows. This is the luofit solemn and binding cath^ 
and cannot lie broken without bialily injury coming upon the person who breaks 
It; tlie consequence is often prolonged sickness and dcutli- 

If a alflv** Trtftkpji (blood brother) with a member of his master's 

family he takes their totem and becomes a free man and one of the ti^Yi (elan)* 
Drinking a poisonous herb is tho moat common ordeal j It is frequently 
resorted to when anyone is diasatiafied with tlie decision of a judge, Tlie king 
elects members of a oertoln elaii whree duty it ia to ailmlnister the drug 
Lo any who apjical for it, or who is diasutistied with his venlict* This is a 
common test where t^vo men are striving for the same object each naserLiug his 
to Ijo the true claiim The p^inoji nppoiutod to udiuiiiiater the ntndiidu (potion) 
makes the inim drink it^and after a few momimUf, w:hen it haa taken effect, he 
bids hint come and thank tiim fur Ins deoieimi; the appai™t effeoi of tlie dmg 
is to make the ^Iriiiker mve and shout j it preveuEs him from walking struight ; 
its eflecta cloaely resemble those protluced by alcobollo iiitoxitatioii. A nuiu who is 
able tu get up, go to the priest and iliank him, is pronounced sucecHSfnl if it is n 
dispute aliout owuerahip of some article, or innocent if it is mi ordinary trial for 
crime; if a person dies from the effects of taking the medicine he h of eoumc 
pTunnuiicad guilty, A rarer form of trial is to lake a stx>iie out of a put of 
boiling oil. 

The priests occasionally go through ordeals to increase their inlttienee over the 
people; tliey lick hot iron, or mb it wiUi the liand, or atrike tlieir baclei with it. 

Saliit€fi{&ns. 

Tlie saliitutioii of two people ineeLliig is: — 
lat CVi^niof How are yon ? 

2ml l*i*r. Ah, Ak t f Theii! h noiliing amm; knw aie yon T 
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letP«r. Otifagted How are you? 

2iid Per. Ah Ah or Nm, OtguM i TIkw is m evil, liow are yon ? 


or ni^iQp 

iBtPcr HowareyoQ? .,. , 

2inl Per. Sikalaba, 1 have not seen it, ir., the evU ; or it. is well. 

TVlifiu friends meet they greet by lakiag the tight luuid and saymg 
latPer. Otf/anoi How are you ? 

2»d Per. Ahah> Otgami No, no, ic., there i» Jiothmg wreug: how 

aro you 1 , ^ i j j 

Thev often keep up a rnntiiug AK Pet* Ah I -ncl^ ^ 

UU Ahl Ah I Istp Ah i Ah. tor ^mo tinu^p untU oi^ 

™t. Ao au,»tio.v .»«>}»/ H™iB it »bore ym a..|» r.™> 
Tbs oUii» ttpKM wnsi "'oil, or oU right, ond Bobo mftHo. Ho« 


is it where yon eoMe fnnu f 

let Per, h^ungi. All righL Aheicamwe baigat How ore your 
lelatioiiB ? 

2nd Per. iri/anyi- They are well- 

Au inferior salutes a 5«lierior thus 

Oijw sfio / Bow are you, “r ? ^ ^ 

is. How are von. air 1 


Are you there, air, that 


To which he replieSi 

JWi itwfW, I am here, TjC,, 1 am welL 

tVbo..lrio..d»»ert«bobo™.»l«™""‘“«'«t''"™“^“^ «».b.»o. 
I ono note tho right loiiid TO *0 otlier's oloraldcr and tbo loft loiuid Ibo 
i;ri^ot; tboy Zn put bood «n.V ov.r d.. rigl.t obouldor ond tbo. ovor 

rhn iBft reneatiiig one of the alwvo saluUtions. 

a ob^f returns from his country reridenco afier an absence of ^e 
, f nt a war or a ionraej, he seu(b a mreseuger to announce lus return 

:irr»Tr^.rTOd «»b .«or .«.>• o., ot .■« iTOdut oou.. 

to ail ma iriBu h„i.„fi*nconsiretnlate) liini upon his aafo return. He 

rrt TOiZ^rihe oldof unto bo i. on TO 

goto-koopoto wffl allow bb. » pooo i.«o tbo nwopM. m>m. if bo l» TO ognol 

ctit6rs, and eiiibrftcJug the chisf says - 

iCulika i^lot 1 oongretulnte you on your safe return from war or journey. 

The chief addressed repUes Aire, Thank you. 

Ist Por. Kvtiket nyo, t congiatuhitc you very mneh. 

Chief. Aiiw. Tlvonkyon. 


Then foUowi!, 

Olyartof How are you J 

Chief. AA,oA,a<y®«<»^ Very wdl, how arc you I 
1st. ^Ttide. Are you well i 
2nd, Emth Well. 
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Wlien im iufcrior eateiB tu see ft cHier he kneels down, niid uses the ubove 
salutations. 

Wonifin always kneel wlieu saluting a man, oveu in the stfWfets, Servants 
and slavea always kneel to receive ordexs or deliver messagesi to anyone to whom 
they umy be sent by Lheir tnaabers. 

Tt is polite to greet everyone you meet anywlxere and also to thank anyone 
engaged in any kind ol work 

The words used for thanking anyone for working are toddle ktikold. 
Thank you for working,*' or “ You ore doing well *"; for canying yon say 

tpehale hiilika, “Thank you for Ciarrying." "Words of high praise are jumfr tnttsajn, 
“ You iiTB a real man ” ; is the male organ, musaja means a fully developed or 
perfectly formed man, 

"Wlicu a peraon thanks another for a gift or fuv'our they say tuehalc omjtddf, 
*’ Tljank you for the gift,” or n^de ntfo, "You have given tue a eplendid gift*' i or 
mnbtdr, " You have heli*ed me.” 

On entering anyone's enclosure if there is no gnlC'keeper or jHiraoti to 
antiotinoe your arrival you call AhemuiUi i “ You of tho place are you 

there ^ " Nte gundi, " I, so and so, am here " 

Tho host usually provides a few cofToe berries in a noat basket for his guests 
to eat; the "berries are first boiled, dried, and Iheti baked; this answei^ to our 
custom o( offering afternoon tea. If Uie ^'isito^ is someone of tank who is not in 
tho habit of visiting, then a fowl or female gout is (pvem 

It is not polite to leave wiihont penuisaion from the host, so yon say, 
hditddba tigtn 2 £, " I have completed my visit and em going"; the kiSt replies, 
Jtwi* gmdji, *' All right, you may go." 

Tlie paitiug is welula, "See yourself" or if more llian one miu'rtlMTjftfao, 
" See one anolher," or " Take care of one another "; the reply to this is iwwe letieda^ 
“ And you lake care of yonnself.*' A person eeuding messages, htitut or 

nftpWHiKwf o6rtiid/riim, " Greet all or greet all of your family." It is never cortect 
to sjwuk of “ uiy house,’' or " tuy honts," hut always iu the plural, rieo/f, " At our 
place," and no one save “ Your house," eteuico, but always oearntt*, “ Your place," 
iu the plural 


An'Mnuifie (tnd 

The use of cowrie shells as iiioney lias imdoubtodly enabled Uie liaganda to 
undeistand large iiimljemj these shells arc pierced and tlitcmle^l on plantain 
fibre, a hundred on a atrbg, which is called k^ata ; ten strings, a tiiousond shells, mv 
again tied together for convenience, and again ten thousand shells are (lone up in a 
bundle aud caUed a taitfwvfp, lend Cowrie shells wore introduced by truclers from 
Uie east coast; tliey are gutbored along the south-east coast and carried up-country 
aud bartered for ivory and catUc; the Bogauda then pierce iheui and atring 
tlienu and use them lor money; prior to the introduction of cowrie shells, round 
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atonca were vised as moDDy. Besides the cowrie siiells. hoes, knives* and miu 
spears were bartewd, also armlets and anklets of copper, brass, and ivoty. 

In conveteation, the bantb are used to ciiipbasiEe statements of nombers; om 
linger, the first, held up, mdicatea nue; the two flist lingers held apnt mdiea^ 
twoi the ^d. third, and Ulde finger weU apart, straightened out, with tho 
index finger bent into the palm of the iumd, and held titere by the thumb, m^aites 
throe; four ie indiiaited by the four fingdra held out straight and tlia t om n 
inwards to the palm of the hand; five is demoDStiated by the oloaed hst, the 
thnnih first bent into the palm of the lumd, ami the fingers closwl ovm- it; Um is 
mado kmowii by the two fists closed beiiig place<l together. Any number 
ten and twenty is mentioned by saying ton and so many, tbe fin^ held to 
demonstrate the camber, and the number afterwards repeated Twenty or thirty, 

etc. is two tens or three tmis, and so on to a IiundretL 

’ When loads of grass or reeds are being brought for building purges it w 
cnstoioary to keep count of their number by lying a knot on a strip of bark for 
«acU lo^ SomeUmtjs a bniuUe of twigs or reeds, 3 or 4 mehes long, is 
used to tell the numlier of cows or animala a man has, or the nam ‘ o u 
tliere are in u districtvov to enumerate tho points in evident to be | 

This is also dona when a person is visiliug at a distamte, and various people tend 
messages; ewli sUek repreflcnto a peraou trad memgo to be remembored 
is a number beyond count, indoenite. 


o/ Tm^-r 


Tho day is reckoned from sunset to aunret, a night and a day raakc up iLe 
day of tweiity-fonr lumrs. Tlio country lying as it decs o« the equator lias always 
cqLl days and nighto; tlicre is no twilight or only a very sboit ^7e 

minutes' duration and similarly in Uie mondng Uie sun rises very rapidly and it is 

quite light ill a few mUmt^ 

The terms lor the day are : 


iStiro, nigiit. 

midiiighL 

cock-Biow, 

MatuhUitiH, early dawn. 

Enh/ay morning. 

^ftasrtfKi, UtUo sun, early morning. S to 1>. 
Jlfiiwuta, full or brood dayliglil, 5 to 2. 
Tunitit midday. 

Olisxffulut afternoon. 

Aliaieutuft^i, ovening. 


By peasants the time is frcquontly tsinged by tlie meals, the moming meal 
7 oju., tho midday nmai and the evening meal, 6 p.m. 
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Tho uiontlis (irs told by the moons, find the ilivisioii of tho month by the 
phases of Um moon. 

Tho year has five moons, and one in which the rains fall, answering to oiir 
year they have two years of six moons each. 

X'or longer poriotls Uiey reckon by the reigns of the kings or by a certain war 
in the reign of a king. In mentioning the date of birth, "It was in the reign of 
such a king, ' or “ 1 was still in arms when aueh-and-sudii a war was fought tn 
so-and-so’s reign.'* Tho age of girls and young women is told by die siae of tho 
hreasts j after attainiiig their full growth tliey l>egin to hang down ; this is 
conaidered most becoming by young womon, and to attain this end they often 
tic tlieiii dovrn tn hasten mtutal development 


Oaiiict, (It. 

Tlie national game is wrestling; in this even the king takes a part, and he has 
his hoiiBc in which wrestling matches are held. The public matches take place in 
the open «ix>n eoft ground, the spoctatore form « ring in the niidet of winch tho 
competitora etrugglej eongs are sung during the contest in jjraise of the wrestleni, 
and drums are beaten to mark the time, aut] to this accompanimont the speetatora 
clap thitir hands and aUmp their feet Another favourite game is vihir^ \ this is 
playwl in the main roads; there U no limit to the number of plavere, eadi peraoii 
ha« two Btout Btkks, about IS iadiea lung, wldcli he takes and throws doAvu 
with comidetahle forec; the stick is thrown to strike the ground with the end and 
goes Hying along ond over end some distance j the person whose stick falle short 
of the oLhere. has to take it and, standing where it fell, throw it to hit one of tlie 
othere which are left lying for the pnr]>o«e; if he suececds in hitting one be token 
It up and strikes it with his own stick and tiiea to break it with the blow; after 
tlue they all pick up thoir stieks and go on again as before. There is also a game 
like our joi^ncre base phiyed by the boys ami young men. A favourite gome 
^ong bojB U f'lMffMihft, the boys tiy' who can drive the othors from the ground by 
side or Ijaek kicks; they aim at kicking the opponent on the Uiighs with the ajlc 

of the foot. Indmre the game of fwai, or as it is known in other parte by the 
name mattsida, is universally plaj^ed. 

'NV emira and girls seem to tjonfine themeelves to doitiestic afraire and seldom 
part in gameg j they, however, take part in the dances which appear to to 
a ways couRtctwl with eoixib religious ceremony. 


jua^ic njia 


Magu- IB pmetieed oonstnntiyj if any aicknere cooiiia into » lamily thev rew.n 
at once to the (uwliuhie man) to ascertain tlm cause by divination- tJiis 

l^ Uen .lesenbed aWo under siokpcse. Tl,ey also have magic to bring e’vi^" 
dvHtb «i«n any t^rson they .UsUke ur upon an enemy j th,k « often done b 
securing the corpse of a relative of ti.e bated i»raon and Wlinu th. Ml . 
apnnklmg .t m tlie garden among the plantains a« drecriM in war mistonlsril 
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is done by nigbt For secrecy p Mid causes iUneiM and death to aiiycme who 

inutakes of the food of the puden* The copeiuonies for detecting the cause of 
disease by exauiiaittg the eatrails of fowls or aniiuals has licen descnlwl wwtlur 

disease. 

DoUrint of Stmis. 

Evoiy one has a mwojio fapirit), which at death leaves the 'lody and is called 
the mvTdvtu. (ghost); in this state it continues to exist and is capable of doing good 
or liami to the living; it is supposed to he oftpaUe of sulforing M Imnger, iin 
piiin. IJcath is jqwken of aft i’((Xyu#a to turn the lu^t." as though t ic 

heart were a Ijag or casket containing tlie spirit* wbicli being upturned etoptitni 
out the spirit and canfred it to leave the peraon. resulting in death. When the ghost 
leaves a man it goes to the place of the dopartetl. situated m the bingo 

diatrict. to give an account to tralnmhf , the deity td death; after vwtmg 
it takes up iu abode in the iwto (hut) built by the relntivea for ite rc^ption eu wc 
iicir the grave in tlie Mu (femily burial ground) or near the onclostvw of Uie 

Of the plantain leaves is said to lie caused by the ghosts, and a J ^ 

carries up dust, loaves, and straws is said to be tlie ghosts at play* so a 

tJie ghost is invieibkp the eliect and indueuce of its p^oc are ^ hum^ 

beings anti vegetable life. Ghoste can lie capturetl and put to death eithot by hit 

„ dewing raracribed rate diH<ra! Hey larat ray evil a»i» In te toly Uicy 

b.v, teft! Ihty ran n.p«tely raigiy « the liody » not intcurol » .t 

honora u |!i«!n it in raoiming raid buriamd. negteot itprateod by. radnvotat 

visit from the ghost (A'u/ufuwwi^ . ■ 

Stories are told of two chiefs who thus suffered, Kalaniliola and Kmre* who 

unacted to have the bocUea of trusted slaves interred but 

iJl In Katamhala's care the ghost haunted him and causetl him groat Umiblo by 
sickneas and varimm calamities, until he consented to be h^ed m a cow-hide, n^ 
in the fandly burial place* but on the holders of a forest where bis greve would te 
neglected and forgotten. Since then every chief of tlmt ^ce b«n thus buried 
7d Uie appeased ghost has ceased to trouble the chief. The other diief, Kaire* w<us 
not buried at aU : his corpse was bound np in a eow -hide and thrown om a precipice ; 
the ramains of liis anccessors in office must id ways be thus treated after deatli. 

The ghosts of the Saiuborr (gods) are carried in bitffiilo or cow horns, or iii 
gonrda when necessary* for esomple, in case of a war te accompany the army, 
Tlie gliost of the king always resides where tlie lower jaw bone is. Tire 
ghosts of the deities and k-ings often «iieak tliraugh some medium, one of the [iriests 
become possessed by there ghosts whenever unyoire wishes to consult the g«b 
«r kiuss, nr whenewr tire ghoaU wish to muke known anything to tlm people. Tire 
ghost of a father or granilfottiei' in a guardian spirit* and llie ghost of an mtiiL 
^metally an evilly disiwred one; the giiost of un aunt freiiueiitly kills ctuldren and 
brings various sicknesses upon wives. When an evil ghost Lakes poeseasion of a 
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person, whidi eomotiiacs luippeua, it caases abdotninal piiins and swellinys; to drive 
tt out herljfl ore bnmed by tbe niodiciue tiian and the patient mlutles tbe stnokt-, 
which is ofTensive to Llie ghost, and caoses it to release its victim. 

The principal Salubam (deities) ate: — 
wlio lias tlir6e priests; 

Ar-a«sr,. wl,0 lias tiimj priests. He is thegi^teat of the Baltthan (deities). 
He gives the mcJ^euae of children, No mippltant la ever allowed in his (hiitj: 
they wdt in m outer room for Gngu, the ehief priest, to go in itod inform aiutaea 
of tiij request, and also for the gtxi to possets Ure priest; the priest loses bis 

idoQtity and the god incarnated speaks and answers quealions put to him and 
advises the suppliant how to act; when the interview is over the priest f^ces to 
the back of the hut and U,o ghost of Mukasa leaves him and leturus to the hut and 
the pnest is free to leave the enclosure if he wishea Duiwg the timo the priest 
IS poss^d by tbe Luktn (deity) he docs not leave the hut. The priest ia not 
allowed to dnnk beer, but must smoke a pipe of tobacco which prepares him for 
the ^option of the ghost. Wlien possessed he is able to lick hot iron, rub it with 
us hands, or strike Iris body with it and receive no Iianii. 

JFttn^a has only ono priest; 

M«;nsi has three priests; 


has Jive priests. At one time Kibuka is said to liave been seat by his 
a ler Wati^ to assist one of the kings in a war iigainst the Banyoro. When ho 
l^ttle-field he went up into a cloud and east downL assr^ and 

tl.er «inft .ua wero dnYcn off »d tool tl» boWo. Ho Biigond. 

wmo of tho w^ojo opcoking .i„„t Kiloto’o dovor deviw io tie olsbt .I,o 
«»caped reached her own people, and tnfonned them of the secret of the BaeaiKhv 
“I''»8>in au»i«i ,1.0 Bogood^ 

1^ to Ugh, Ikcy Bml toto Ho dond , ohowo, of orrom, coo of H™ rtnKk 
Wul. ... ,bo ob«, „oa „„,toUy wou.d,d ,.i:..„koto„i„„ ,« o,.y Z' 
d»too» rad d.od uodoY » ttoo; Uter. «..e of hi, priooto fouod him ,mi bn*d U,o 

WhL said it was 

Ihat^^’ T ^ From 

gtit: ir™““ 


has two priests; be and Kibiikn are the two war gods- he ^ 
war Oft all expeditions to the north, and Kibufcft goes on all expedition 
Xendej M ia built in a large eftch«nrwhich 
Ibrengh a hub named He drinks no beet bat eats eoff^ l^erri™ 

Is was given six imuemses as wives, and this n.mh,ZVm "Tf- 

the lal^J, who replaces any who die; they always sit m hro ^ 

during any functions and reside in NWs (hut) Fvcrv Z. 

.»> ,w., KooHo 1. h„..,h, oo, om, djzi 
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ttirtde npon which he is pkceil, and for nine da)’« or tnoTO khute are festivities and 
rejelclnge; none of ilie people who visit lilm ore penuitted to drinh nay liear 
during the tiiue their visit lasbsi If ut Hoy tune during u war the army 1$ defeaU-'il, 
tiie lieorer of his jeuib^ (horn) must secrete it or throw it into tho gross whore hu 
luay find it agria and net allow it u> be captured by the enemy, The chief priest 
of Xende never leaves tlie precincts of the hat because he Is alwej'S possessed l>y 
the ghost. 

J/tWfnK hpF only one priest. He gives advice and power to warriors to steal 
Uie weapons of the enemy. 

ArtitsTyTH/j hae only one priest. He was the son of a prince wlio took to wife a 
woman named NakUr against the advice of the priests, who told him this woman 
would bear a child who would Iniiig plague and deutli into the oountiy; tlio 
prince r^eclcd the advice, took the womsn to wifCi with tlie dire result foretold. 
She gave hirtb to a son, Kauiupuli, wlio bad neither arms nor legs, and who is ihu 
caoMO of plague. They tried every way to got him out of the country, but 
wherever they sent him with his mother, the jieople drove them away; at 
length a sabo (hut) was built for them at Buy<^ in the extreme iiortli of Uganda, 
where he lives and from time to time sends plagne among the iicople. Kings were 
not allowed to look towards his luU, the penalty for so doing was ileatfu 

Wa 9 tmlci has two priesti He is the grandson of Biikulu, and originally lived 
on the Victoria Nyania. One day he t^uarrelled with his biother Wanenia, mul 
they fought j in tho stragglo Waomla’s dog bit Wanema in the leg, whoreuf»ii 
TrVanema took a handful of ashes from the tire and threw them into his brother’s 
eyes; the dust caused Waniala to have sore eyes, mid eo enraged him ha 
determinod to leave lua brother and seek a new home. When starting he took a 
sldti of water with him from tho lake; he wandered into Singo to a hill uamed 
iSusiudo, and sat down to rest; his servant put down the w’stcr skin carelessly, 
and did not notica tho water was escaping; all ihe water ran oat, but formed a 
spring on the hillaide which ran into the valley and fonned a lake, wliicU is still 
called Wamala’s lake, Wamola decided to renmin by the spring, and built his 
house by the lake. Later on lie discovered the water was running from hie lake 
back to the Victoria Xyanm by the river Katougs; ho made some modicine and 
sent his priest to throw it into the rivor, which causetl tho water to turn, form a 
new channel, and liow back into its own lake again. Tho new cbaimel is called 
Kilimba. 

yiiffawoHi/i: has power over the grain and over the yearly crops, Enuh year 
nn offering of first-fruits is mode to him. He causes the crops to grow aj)d the 
rain to folL He was probably adopted from iJunyoro when gniin iivas introduced. 
iTagadifa is a goddess with one priest 
MUiaoffct is a goddess with one priest. 

Mtiioke is the nunbuw; he gives rain and is tlie patron of fisheiTuon. Xo one 
may point at the rainbow. If tJusy do so tho finger becomes stifi’ and they In^sa the 
nsu of the joints in it 
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Dunffn ia Uue giod of thi; diaae; 

The J/rtwifl (huts) of the ghosts are kept io good repaij; they vaty in sise 
ueconling to the Uonoitr of the ghost; aouie ate anml] huts only a. oouple of feet 
high, whilst those of the Lnbare and kingp oife 60 feet high, and afioid 
acooinmodutioQ for the priesta to live in. Offerings of animals, slaves, food, 
elothlng, firawood, and beer, are frequently made at these slirines j tlie ofittrings 
are made to obtain some benefit, sucli bs recoveiy fnmi illness, to avert soiiie 
calamity, aielcneas, or war, or again in fulfilment of a vow. One ghost is 
eometimos pitted against another; tlie relatives of a sick pcraon pour out 1*(iar 
on to tho ground, and ask the aid of one spirit agaiuat another wiiich ia doing tlietu 
hann; the words need are, “ l,et him which is strong drink and overtjotue.*' Tim 
ghwts of rdativea sumutimes demand focxl, clothing, fire, ete„ which me plainid 
inside tho huts, tilt clothing is occasiomdly used by sick jjooplo Ucdrous to obtain 
the gcxU' aid. Each Lime the roofing of a grave ia repaired ihi* relatives imur a 

gourd of liecr at the head of tho grave, on the grttund as a kind of dcdieaiiyii 
service. 


Thi Mmssfiiy Bodias. jfete 2foen Ceremmica. 

Wtien the moon is Hrat seen there is general rejoicing and a feast which lasts 
wven da^Tj, during which time no work is done; firewood, etm, is gatlitued and 
stored befondiand, so that the women need not gu out to gather it, or do anv wnrk 
otbm than oook 

The Kimbngwc takes the 3rttloHffo (placenta) to the king and luosente it to 
fem f the king takes the rede effigy into his bauds, crcaniines it, and Iiamls it back 

to the kimhegwft whe letunK »ith it to ito oeru hone in in, onelosme and 

pinna It a the tloon™}-, where it reineu,. .1! lught; nea recnihre h i, Uiieu 

ireoi iU wreppmgs, smeaiel with Inute.. „,d placed ii. the deotwav until the 

evemiig, when it» wrepped iu ire eeuai huh elethe end reetoretl to ito iwuper 
resting plaua ^ 

to tl J Singo) takes the royal shield which ia luidm his care 

1*^*’-* liitUt the Jdug eiaminca and returns it to him lo l;o 

on thi ^ Mukwenda does this also when the moou is full, njaboffabo \ 

witjf hisirr 

UnT 1 a*tks moon is first visible the moLhera take out their babies mid 

and S«ds> are also breugl.t out 

ilaye- feasting and ecsi^ion frem wS 

from the ib^jongo hill, which tlmy say to / 

toty say am ihc original reote Kiotu brought with 
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liiin to the earth. No one ia allowed to live on the Magongo hill esoept one of the 
priestly family, who is ehosen hy the dan atwl who when ho fUee ia also hurie^l 
there. 

Fire-liiea are said to be bite fallen from the stats. 

The sun ia said to fall into a hole in the west where it i* fed on planteiii 
[leelingSt Daring the night it nwa across the land and ia ready for its dutiea nest 
morning. 

MisotllantoMi. 

■When the king ancestea every one present must do the Rnme. If any person 

mteezes at home ho saya tnioAw (the king). 

A man who has lioth father ami omther living mitet iml cut the imils of his 

hamla anil feet on the same day, 

JJo woman is allowed to hand a man or hoy any food without first wrapping it 
in 8 hit of plantain lefif. 

In each house the owner lias his own pfarLicular seat where no one, not e> en a 
son of tho owner, may sit; should anyone do so he is promptly asked if he has 
come to inherit the place. 

If a woman steals tlie th»iero (stone on which the spmges are made from the 
phmtoin atom) from a garden, when discovered, if she be an uumarriwl penson.she 
liecomes a domestic slave to the woman from whom she stole the stone; should s!ie 
be a raarrieil woman her hashand must restore the atone, and take a white goat and 
tie it up to the aiiot where the stone lay. 

MetCt Daiiea. 

BesideB workuig two or three montlis each year for their diiaf, and going to 
war* men find luiiueToas dutiea to fill up their time at home, though the latter ore 
not compulsory, Many men have some temle at which they work; some are 
carMiitere and make sUaJa, knife haudlea, hoe handles, clubs, and siiear aliafte, 
othei^ ure canoe huihlers, or drum makers. Again, there are tenners and Icaiher 
workers who in carher times dressed all the skins of cows, goats, or wild animate, 
wluch were the sole clothing of the Baganda; they also prepared those used for tamte 
to ait upon, or for making sandaU worn hy the wealthy; others were smiths, who 
v.’orked iron, bmss, and eopF^^ tlie metal ia importml and re-worked; they make 
hocB. knives, speare. brecelete, and rude needles for stitohing skins and bark cloths. 

Thtttehiug houaw is also regardeil as a trade, and no one undertaken thw 
duty or that of beating the earth fioore and round the doorways and outer walla 
under the eaves of the houses but the bctsatnhti (floor beaters) and Fully i|ua]ified 
tliatehem. 

Pottery is also an art- which passei. from father to aoti. Pot tore make pots oF 
all sixes for cooking, tliwc for carrying woter, milk, and hear, and tobacco pipes. 
The pots are remarkably tnie ooushieriiig tliey are fusliiotied by hand, ami the 
wheel is unknown Ui them. The dfcoretiona on pottery are simply seratolied on 
with a knife, or by making an impr^ with a plaited cord. The pots are dried in 
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tlw fliiD anil Imkotl l)y heaping dry grass over (.hem anti Jiring it A glwte U 
obtained by peintiiig some juioe over them and re-lutkiitg them. 

Every inan knows liow to make bark dotba^ end is expected to provide them 
for tiU wife and family, both for clothing ami ooveriEig by night. The tree fnim 
which the l»rk is proctiicd is a kind of Hg which grows freely in every part of 
Uganda ; the best kiml, however, only grows in Bango, a part of Budm The trees 
arc at their best rvlicn about 8 feet long in the trunk, and (S inches diameter; 
they I tear one Lark each year for six years, the thinl one l^eing the Unest (lualiiy. 

The method of making the cloth is a& follows:—^The outer liark is scraped oft’ 
the tree trtmk, and the inner one, which Is about tliree^eighths of on inch thick, Ls 
remo^x><1 in one long strip, and left to harden all the night-; the tree trunk is 
wrappctl ronud with plantain leaves and a new bark gi-ows; the morning after 
its tciijoval from the tree the inner side of the birk in scraped and the bark beaten 
on a log, having a tbl surf ace made on it, with a roond mallet in shape like a stone 
mason's, which has grooves running roand it Tlie man go& O'Ver the bark three 
times, using a different mallet each time in which the grooves me finer; after the 
third ecume cf beatii^ the bark is thin like a piece of coarse calico, all holes arc 
pittohnl an<i the cloth cxiicsed to ihe snu by spreading it on the gtound; the effect 
of the amt ia to ^ve the upper side a beautiful term cotta tint, whilst the under 
side is much lighter, ulntost yellow. The liark elotli i» cut *o that the two pieces, 
when stitched together, form a stiuare of about 6 or 7 feet, Sometimes patterns 
in black, from clay found in the swamps or from a preparation made from cfiarretl 
wood and oil, are painted on the cloths to make them niore valuable. 

When lueu are travelling, either their wivee or boys carry their bundles of 
clothes, whilst tlie men are armed and ready for any emetgcncy or attack, either 
from men or wild animals. 

Jhei) und iVfcm/iotw, 

The national dress for many yearn hoe been the bark cloth, the men weni' it 
with two ends knotted tegctlicr over the loft sbouldc?r, |)assing under the right arm 
and the opening down the left side keiit together by a belt or girdle. Underneath 
this men and boys wear a string round the waist and a narrow strip of the 
bark cloth passed lietween the legs and faslcncd to the string before and behind; 
the hitter ia often the only clothing worn by men who are at work, whUst small 
Uiys seldom wear more. 

Woiiieii until they many wear no clothes except n waist ting made from the 
fnilt .Htom of tiie planteui and covered wnth water lixanl, or goat akin; married 
women wear the bark cloth wrapped round the body p.a8(iiiig under the arms, and 
fuateued by a girdle, 

Ureviuus to the bark doth industry skins were worn liy meu and boys either 
of domesticated or of wUd animals; royalty wore leopard and lion skins, and 
tiukiried women worn goat skins. Only gatC'keepers wear skina since bark d ot h s 
luive Iwcome the ordinary drtas; cow or antelope skius have liccoiue their uniform. 
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The meij seldom wofti* any ofniUiicntBi hets and there & man may be found 
wearuiB twisted wire braeolets, and round hie neck a few fetialies on strings; the 
Jaitor are often decoreted with leadsL Origiiially women wore necklets of coloured 
seeik red and blue worked on to pieces of the frnit stem of the plaataiu; these are 
replaced by heads; tliey also had them made of water liisard skins, also brass, 
[iOpper and ivory braceleta and anklets, thildren wear nisiklote, anklet0> anil 
bracelets mode from water lijtanl skins, and lubiee learning to walk have small 

lolls on their wrists and anklee. 

Jfdther the men nor the women Iwre their ears, lips, 
or noses, nor do they eJitrect or chip their teeth, customs 
ctiminoi) to GO many Bantu tribca. A few of tlie women 
scarify their stomaclis to a patteru like a large Tr\ ; it fs 
said to l»e done by the women to please their husliaiida. 

Medicine men are paid a small fee to perform this work. 

The king’s wives are not allowed to undergo tlie opera¬ 
tion; it is said women who can bear the pain are capable 
of killing hint. 

eWffe Smli‘nQ^ rff. 

All the Baganda keep catUe, both rich and poor have lienle of goats and 
Bheep; chiefs put their aniniala out to be housed and herded by their reteinere.whu 
reoeivo a percentage of the offspring in remuneration for iheir trouble; everj' 
third kid or Iamb, as the case may he, goes to the keeper of the animals. Both 
otMxte and sheep are homeil hy night in the but*. Ued by one foot to short 
which are driven firmly into the earth floor round the aidM of the dweUingg. 
T!»* women tic up the aninuihi each night and loose them in the mornings, and 
bo>w herd them until they are twelve or fourteen yrere old, when they cease to be 
^therda and take up iiien^s .hiLies, If one of the animal* dies dunng the 
idght a woman does not *aj to her imsband it is dead, but M am unable te loose 
it," and he nndemtands it is dctwl. 

Women often keep fowls, but they do not take pains to rear them or in^ any 
way improve the breed, they are in continence of little value. The more wealthy 
people keep cows, but they are entirely under the care of the Baimu herdsmen, 
w!io keep thorn away in the cmintry where pasturage is good, and aQ the 
tmrioundiiigs favourable for tho herds; the cowmen bring their maater milk eoch 
clay, and hutter Crom time to time which is used in cooking, and also for sme.'iring 
on the body. Ctiicfs keep two or tliree cows in irnlk in tho capital, but freciuently 
cliaitge them, becaude the pestarage ia bad, and the atumals suffer from various 
cattle dtseascs. 

Morlxt Pfa«a 

There are three or four market places in the capital to winch tho people are 
expected to take their ware* for sale. Each market place is under a liu^o tree 
eommanding one or more of the highways leadlrig to the capital; a chief 
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appointed by tbe Idiig rules over each one, he takes a ta2C npou all gales of goods, 
order m the market; to him any appeal can be made in any diapute about 
piwes, eta, and he has power to confiscate thn goods of anyone who a&lla them 
privately and lias not paid his market duea 

The principal things ofTensd for sale ere meat, rlantatns, pototoea, coffee 
hemes, beer, tobacco, sugar cane, dried Mi. salt, cooking pots, firewood, and hark 
clotha 1 jj various parts of the country, especially along tils shores of the lake, 
there are places where mmkets are held periodically; people bring their goods for 
sale from the islands or from various parte of the country; they are chiefly food 
products, which are l>artered for other kinds of food ; for cKamplo, tlio pfiople from 
the ialands take fish which they barter for plantains, eta 


S^iHjiatk;/ betifven Btifoan Beinga nnd Ptantaiit Trtri, 

In closing It may 1« well to dmw the reader's aiteniion to the empathy 
which the Raguada beliere snUts batweea theniaelves and the plantain. All 
kinds of plantains used as vegetables are regarded as female, and those us«l for 
maki^/ J>ecr as mate; when children go through the ceremony of being named, 
the piece of umbilical cord, which has been preserved for this occasion, is nut on a 
male tree if ihi chUd is a boy, and on a fomale tree If tlio child is a ^irl A 

^ ^ her hnaband be«mie 

s e wi his garden, and cause the plantains to cease to yield fruit A‘*niii a 
woman wlmgivi^ birth to twins is a source of blessing to die whole community, 
The ceremony after the Inrth of twins, mentioned above, in which tJie flower of 
the pl^tmn IS brought into contact with tlie male and female generative organs, 
and Uic snbseciuent dances, held in the gardens of favoured friends, in v^oua 

'^^""‘der the trees are 

utn^ by human iieidga nie plantain lieing the staple food of the conn tiy 
^t k ta ! ^ fruitfulness and every care bestewed upon 

;Sri::hi;o;*;::; ~ 


Ihe TOter atwlogizes for (he Lucoinplctenega of the notes. Ill healtli oud 

fuT? 1 \f ^^01- i" the n^T 

tore to I* able to contimie the reaeareh and to adil details which will make them 
of more value to science^ 
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KOTES UI*02T THE AXTIQUITIES OF TOifGA.* 
Hv Basil Thojjsok. 


[W(Ttt PtJVTis in-v,] 

»n ( fn Tnntfa that have a claim to antiquity ate tho foUov^ing. 

TilK tiionunicuta in Tonga tmt nave a » i„v. /oi Tlio artificial 

rn The Haamonga stones near Kolong^ (East Tongatabo); (2) Tbe artificial 

liill near Holova at the moatb nf the Mua Ugoon and similar 

imrts of the group r (3) The Lanqi, or tomlia of the aocred kings (Tm Tonga) 

“.V,h.«I 

ahall only deal here witli the question of their antiquity. Tho cemraon traiUhon 
shall oul> 1 (jHsctetl by the god Maui with atones tliat lie 

among the ^ from Uea (^\’^allk Isbinl). whioh is equivalent to saying 

brought mag about them for on the principle of ftiaiw ignotftvtr 

explain. - , .jii 1 ^, and that the stone is of a kind not found 

ateneswereqm^rnce case; the stonoe are, in my opmiou, weathered 

inTimga. Tl _ _ Mua, bat mom roughly cut 

tMml, fliimlu ^ 11 „ t, „,t,T be leuu «* reef wliere Ihcy were left lying 

SireiUe. .bees.. "““ 7 ;;;"^; e«re. ... U.e «/ «- “ J>e#” 

m to toe Tu. Toesb r..tub.to (FareleUi Feeae ^7™> 

nferee.; ef to 

i. B ue«ly q.«m«l, but,»(.« . 'By f=» J«f,»' “ f' ^ 

i’iniftt of surpnaing liardnes^ I beliave that tho 
litae foniis upon it an exteruai exust oi ^ ^ ^ , j. 

Hea»o»B« aL. ».re V«TrW fre.» lUer«refp«.« toa pr^». a.e.b.»,B,d 

«. ,.p bv ««« ef toUeal pl...« of rb..r purpo* .lB.y. reream e 

rearer ior cebjeol..™. A. «r.t .isbt fbo.' “ ““ 

inlnrebbut I here ere.rai.ed to bred, for «>ree drerenc# m tore Migbboerheod, 

, For lha mrtptiim, *«d mfereiirt. of tbe«o note. 1 aai indek^ to 

P. ^ ^ 

/a. pi**® LXXX. ^ 

rou XXXIL 
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ttijfl have fonnfl no trace of ruinB^ or of anv kind. Jloreover, the nieniorv of 

sacred njKits dies vert hard in TongOi and the? natives ilo not tielievo them tn havo 
Iwn a gatewn)V I have lately received from ^lateinJonA^ the Governor of Tlanpal 
find coiiain to the king, n letter in answer to one r>f ndne on tliis fliihjecL He ajitiTi; 

Concerning the Hnoniouga of 3rani, thej- my forso^^th that n Tid Tonga (the 
fiJicrcd line of chiefa). notnoil Tni^ta-tui, oiTctod it. nml ifmt lie wits m mimed 
because it was a time of iiesnastnaiiend Anti they eay that he h;td it built for hiio 
tfj Sit tipon during the Faikava (coremony of brovring kava), when the people sat 
round liim in a circle, and that the king ilreadeti assassination that he liad tins 
lordly seat built for liknself that he might sit out of the readi of Ina people. Atnl 
this, they my\ is ilm origin of lUe present custom of the Faikava* it being now 
forbiddou for anyone to sit iHdiind the king {the pnnshliag cliief sits fit the rijiex 
of all oval), Jlr. Bliirky Baker told me that be believed the ITfmijjniiga to have 
beenerecceil (memori^^ to the son of eonie Ttti Tonga, n ™w 

tliat finds supporr. in the fondniKs of Tonpan diiefs for originality in the burial 
votoTnonies of their near relations-—witiio^ Mariueria ucvuiint of the fTiiioriil of 
Finaus ilaugbUir (voh i, jk 373^—but on the other hand native tmditiojia 
generally ba^ne a kernel of Inith, and the legend of Tiii-ta-tui and its cousetjucpces 
Jitida an analogy in oitr own custom of gmutliog iigamst an assasaui^s dagger at tho 
drinking of Die Uu-iug-cap. 

I have, unfortunately, mislaid my notes cotitfiinmg tlie iiieosutemcntB of tho 
llanniuugri atoiieg^bnt in 1884 the passengetB of the SS. If on a yathiing 

orni^ from New Zealand to the South Sea Islandsj publislied an anunymoiia 
pamphlet entitled 37/r Jf friWfrwc^, frrjm wbieh the following detalleil 

account of tile mounment and its dimensions is extracted ;— 


The slispe of l\w monarnoni at first sight appear.^ to Iw identical with the form 
iw well Iraowo at Stonehenge, namely, two upriijlit ntoncs with a third cm* lying flc™a 
the top of I hem, hut a moment's observation shows a very marked dlfTercute, Tnett^d 
t e Tipper one being merely snpentnpfmKb in this case it is carefallj inflerted into 
*^**itt^** ^ uboat two feet wide liaq been out in oocU upright stone, 

am 0 np^r stnnep whiob haB been catefnJIy ent to thv right si^Cj bus been placed tn 
It, BO t at t o ends are alxsot fltisb with Ihe ontBidu of tho perpend in alar stones, while 
10 lop m a nt Qash with the top of the stones; hiit. owing to tlie castePniuost stone 
. oHier one, pit>hably from brcakfige, it rises a little aHofo 

f herkonlal stone lies east and west^ ami it h noticeabSo that. 

^ acu:ii eat or design, there is a slight thmigli pcrtrenribloincliimtion of tho bices 
towards the nortlu the north end of the otH-niiig 
r +7^*^ ^ slightly narrower than the Foiith end. On the centre of tho ton 

1?” r•>»”*"»»'" ■ 

^ . “ neitn deep, thoqpb whether Uiil holloer hue been pert, of tho 

OwteT teTli^oM ^ r " ”*"''** " eohectjtM-nt iwriod, it te impossibie to My. 

. rr^ r"“ »'«»“ of ‘OS «"«"< ••P* oe »»l«. tho 

» Ielhm.._H.,Bh, of the ptwpeodieoW u to 15 tool, depth .1 the hoH.eiltil 
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slonc, 4 f«ot ft inchefl; dUlant^ lutwcen the perpcodkitJar ittoncA, 10 feet ^ bane af the 
perpendicular bIqcgs, nertli-caac aiiie, 4 feet, north-west aide, a boat li! feet, op pwbahly 
lem; breadth of theperpCBdientar atones at the top, T {ret, probabljf moro. Thus it will 
be wen that the space contained between the three atones is nearly a square, if not 
abaoluteljr so. . . , lb seemed tlint tliene were some ludJcations of a trench on both 

the nej'tU and south sidea, Htid also that the trenches wore part of a lar^ circle, tUo 
atones bcini^ at ibe northern most end ^tbe end tiearett the aea), bnt these iciUcotions 
are so feint tliat without further exAinination it weald be impossible to pronounce 
with any ccrtaijitj upon tbb, ' The stones are Bilnattd about 60 jarda ffCrm the sea¬ 
shore." 

Affc. _Tlip fact that no detailed tradition of the origin of these attmea survives 

doe;? not argue anj great antiquity, Mr. Abraham Foi'Dauder, it isi tnie, professes, 
to have tmoud traditionary Polyuiisian histoiy for niora than teu centuries, Imt luy 
cx|ierie]ioc is tiiat, beyoinl a iloubtful list of kings' natnes, traxlition does uot carry 
us back for mere than seven or eight geoemtions, aiiU Uiat beyoml this limit we 
are apt to stepj into the region of niytiiology, The name of Tui-ta-tui does, 
however, occur in Air. Moulton's list of the Tui Tonga,^ as preceding Taknlaua 
(eij-ea 1535) by eight generationa. In histoneal times the geiimtions of tho Tui 
Tonga averaged twcutj'-sevcn years, and on this computation Tui-ta-tui was living 
in 1319. But in those troublous times the kings must liave trol closer upon 
one another's heeis, luid Tui-U.-tui'E reign lusy more plausibly be assigned to the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. 

But though the Hiuunongn monument is thus nssigned by native traiUtion to 
the fourteenth century, there are considerations which imiut to a Inter date, lor 
the quarrying and mortising of sionea weighing some oO tons apiece the creft of 
Utone-cutting must have Ijoen fully developed. In Mariner's time (1810) tlia 
To/iivffft ia iwJiiii (stone-vault niasons) were u caste apart (see vol. ii, ciiap, vjji), 
but the despotic power of the chiefs WM then declining, and they w-ere not called 
Hjwn to execute any notablo puMio work, Their greatest acluevemciit was the 
larger of the two built hi the reign of Teles, of which one contams his body, 
anil the other Is still teuaiitl^. If this Teles is identical with Ulmiki MNtatelea, 
tlie successor W the king who enter turned Tosmaii in 1043, the craft of stouc- 
dressing niey be said to hsive reached its cubninntioit at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Tlie Langia of the kings earlier than Tolea are poor in cotiiparison, and 
Llio stones are small, irregular, and roughly quarried. It is therefore difiicuU to 
(.'ouceivc Lfiat so Cuo a work ns the Iljiamonga can have been executed by cruft siiufit 
who cunld not build a decent tomli for Uicii- kings, unless the craft of quarrying 
had declined between thu fourteenth luid the seventeenth centuries, and hod lind a 
rcunissancfl, which would bo ccuitraij- to all our knowledge of native craftsmanship. 
Yet, when one ia loft to choose Ijetwwn a definite native Imdilion on the one lumd 

■ [ i>«v acp iaditttiuaa af thu drele or tTeneb. T1)£ iimjaaliticsol tbt gmuad seemed no 
;;reaier than would bp ujoeauAUd for br tUe dlAtorlanw ol tht* uoU in dicing hclia for the 
tiprighte, nad perhsps in maJcLup w Lncliscd pluae for aettiug up l.hu nto&es. 

r See tbe .4ppefld£i to niT Dtctrtufnt of « Print*' Jfiaur<r. 
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and probabilitj od the other for the assignment of a date, I would prefer tlje 
tradition. If the Tonj-ans bad mveutetl the stoty fw a mere expresBtnii ftir 
aittifiuilj the)' Would not have pitched upon Tiii-ta-tui, about whom nothing else 
is reconled, in preference to Takalaua, XaU'idu-fi»iittJt*feka.i, or any of the kings 
w'ho loom large in tradltiotiEiry history. 'Whether the Haomouga was built for a 
throne or for a memorial, doubtless it is connected with the reign of Tui-la-tui, 
who lived in the fourteenth ocnlniy. 

(2) The AriiJhAal SUl 7f£ar JTofetfm—^This is, I think, the first tirae that 
attoutlon has been called to what T belieTe to he the nUlest tuoiniment in Tonga. 
Among the mangroves on the wcatem aide of the entrance to the Mua Lagoon 
and about half a titfle suiith^east of the pLoman Catholic Mlssitiu station at 
Maofanga, near Xukualofa, there Is on artificial hill aluiut 15 feet high. The 
mound is so heavily timbered that its real cliaracter can otily be seen by visiting 
it, which few people do, os it lies nt some distance from any road, and it can only 
be appruacbed at low tide. I tuado a second and more camful examioatton of 
it in May, 1000. Leaving the beach road at the fonf at Huleva Pmnt (the place 
where Captain Cook pitched ids inEtirimcaits in 1777» naming it Observatory 
Point in his chan),* we rode along the reef left bare liy the tide until we came 
to a Bort of wharf or causeway, which slopes down to high-water mark on the 
western shore of the lagoon, Tlie cansaway was built of coral lumjje about the 
siiee of n man's Lead, ubotit fi feet wide on tlie top fiiid from 40 to (iO feet long, 
sloping gently upward to the summit of the hill, and gradually wideniug to 
12 feeL The hill itself is roegJily quiidrilateml, with rounded angles and almost 
]7crpc{idicular sides. It upijcars to lie built ontircly of rough lumps of oomJ, 

just as the}' ore taken from the reef, hut so carefully laid that, except in a few 

])liicas, none liad fallen out. The summit was q^uito fiat and covered with black 
mould. It was ho choked with undeigro wth and creepors that it was impossible 
to measure it accurately, but it seemed to lie about fill feet from north to south 
and 40 fe«t from east to west. The causeway joiued it about the middle of tlie 
eastern aide. In Capuun Cook’s lima it was '•overgrown nitli low trees and 
shrubs, but the trees at present growing on it did not seem to ba more thmi 
tiurty or forty years old. In Gook's I7n'«f I'oyftfl't, voL i, p, it is dcscrilioci 
an follows: At tliia place is a work of art which shows liiat these people are 
capable of some design and perseverance when they mean to accomplish anything. 
This work begins on one suk a.s a narrow causeway, which, becoming gradiniUy 
breiulcr, rises with a gouLlo ascent to the Iieiglit of ten feet, where it is five 

poc^ broad, and the wbolo length twonty-fonr pucco, Joined to this is a sort 

of circus whose diauietor la thirty paces and not aiiove u hxit or two higher than 
the caii»ewa)i that joins it, witli some trees planted in the middle. On the 
'•pposite side nnother oatiseway descends, but this is not abm'c forty paces long, 


' Th^ Tfljffijf, rol. 4 p, 577, 
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and is parttv in ruin,* Ttie wbolu iu built witlj LirgL*^ corol ulones nvitli earth 
on the ftiirfaco, which is quite ovcijjrown with low trees und alirtilis, aiul from 
ite decajitij^ iu several places hmujis to be of no modem date. Whatever may 
have been ite use formerly, it seeiiia to be of none now, and all thnt vve could 
Icani of it fitiiii the natives was that it belonged to Poulaho" and is calletl 
Etchce,” e)n p. 357 of the same volume Cook iksciibes another of these 
muQuds in tho island of Eiia: " On the niost elevated part of the whole island. 
We found a rotintl platform, or nioant of earth, supporletl hy a wall of coral 
Btoiica . , . Out gtildes told as that this mount Iwd been oreeted by order of 
their chief, and they somettjues met there to diHnk kavo. They called it Rtchee. 
A^piin OH IK 262 ho describes similar mounds in the islands of Lifuka and Holcva 
in the Hnapai group At the foot of the fonuer. he enjs, stootl a stone which 
must have been hewn out of coral rock* It was 4 feot bread, feat thick, and 
14 feet high. ^ and wc were told by the natives that not half of its length appeared 
almve ground. They called it Tangsta-arekee {Tangata. eiki = Chief) . j - 
that it had lieeu sol up and the rnramt raised in incmoiy of one of tlidr kings. 

During my visit I questioned loth Tungi and i'akafonua, the princqal chiefe 
of this district and the repi'isitoties of much ancient lore, hut neither was able to 
tell me anytliing about the hill on tlie Mua Lagoon.* In tlie letter liefore refemxl 
to. however, Jtateialoaa writsfi ns follows:-*'Concerniiig the mutter you have 
written about, namely, the origin of tha aeries of mouiida in Tongatabu and 
Hanpai. which we in Tonga call the Jkl The Jia at IToleva.now used as a riHe 
butt, is attributed U; a Tui Tonga of a ver)' remote period, who ordered the people 
to eiJect this Jia and called it Suimafua’uUi, The numewms Jia tliat are near 
Maofanga belonged to his daughter, and are ascribed to o feast that used to be 
oelcbratml by the chiefs of old time ” This is tatiteiuottnt to a confession that the 
Ton^ans have no definite traditions about the Holeva mound, for if anyone could 
have got hold of a tradition it would have been Mateifdona, who is vety inteDi^nt 
and takes some intereat in aDtiquities. I have no doubt that the word Jm in 
identical with CookV "Eteheo." Tlie J, which is now pronounced S, was n«ed in 
Mariner's time as a hard Ch. Even in my time a few of Uie ol,l men «o 
pronounced it Cook would have heard tiie word prefixed with the article 
■'Koe Ohia," or *' 'ao Chia," and he would easily tuistako the last syllabic of the 
article for part of tlie word, and have written it dow u as} Echia or ** Etchee^” 1 am 
not sure of the etymology of the word, for the only Jia with which 1 am acquainted 
is au an:linic word luoamDg "good,” used ironically for lad w iudifTerent. It ia 
proliubly ootincctod with tlic Marijncaan word for a puhUc meeting-house, spell 
"Ti" by Herinim Melville ('‘Typee," p. 160> 


^ I nw no truce of thu ahkocI Thi? hea^ ol itunci ou itc WKittrn ftkit 1 took 

be tbnt had Ijillen out of Lhc lulMiu:^. 

■ Tlifl Tyi TongEr -Peel 
i Botb of ihw diiETi nince iliud. 
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(3) 7^tc JJjinyiV or Tomh of Beginning at the unUkirts of the 

vjikge i^f Labnha on the Mwo. Lagiton, there stietehee inlaiiij an. inegnlaT 
of jnaiae of one, two, or three termcc^ fueed with coral blockSp accordii^g to their 
eizft It h moeh to bo regrettiK] that no ono has counted and mapiKx! out theae 
tombs Avitli tho nJ^iiiea of their royal occupants so far its they are reuienihercdp but 
a tmco of the idigioua owe which once invested this halloweil ground still ovaiis 
to keep it in violate. Tl^e ancient ciiatom wgs to eloar the ground roiiud every new 
vialthr, and after tho interEiicnt to allow tlie uuilcrgniwlh U) SAvallovv il up for 
ever* In Cook^a map of Tougntahn tho whole island is show^n in cultivation 
except this spotp wlddi then, as uow% lay in the perpetual gIi<>oin of great ifi trees 
and dense undergitiwth. To clear this uway would not perlin|is now be regarded 
na a desecration, but a proposiil that I once made before I luiderstood native 
feeling on the subject was very ctildly reeeivecL Until it 1 $ cleared it oannot Lie 
proj^erly sun-eyed* I have myself follower! tho chain of tombs for the distance of 
about 1mlf a mile, hut ou each occasion my guides mii\ tliat there were others of 
smidler size still fartJier iukuLL The tombs itiorcase in si^e and importance as 
they near the shore of ilie lagoon^ and to seven or oigiit of the larger ones the 
names of the ooctipuitscaii be jisaigncd, but the identity of the smaller tombs inland 
m qtiitc foigotten* Seme of these are niei^ enclosures of stones^ not s^juaicd^ but 
taken ImptiJizard from the reef, 

I give here a phoUtgrajh of the Latigi of l^elea (Plate Y), wiiieh, strange its il 
may seem, contaiiia no body^ for Telca ia buried in tho Langi next to it. There is 
still a t] lies tion wdiother the ixidy of tlie liclovctl chief Tukuahn^ who is buried ai 
Nukualofa^ aball not !>« removed to it. 

Some of the first mlssionaHcs wdio wetit out in the were present at 
the mtenuent of JIuniui in one of tliese tombs at l*angni (Murm Bay) in 1797, 
finiS their account of tlie ceremony is given in Uie 0 / the " p- 

Tliebnljp wrappeil in costly matSi w as laid in a shallow grave in the [niihlb of the 
highest tier, ami the grave was cIoshI wiUi tx massive slalx During iiiv brat visit 
to Tonga in 18S6 I was [old that a trader Imtl viohitcil one of the fjiiigi and 
abetracted tlie skull from it, but I think the storj* doubtful. 

Tlie iidand Langt ore all lomljs of tlic Tui Tonga, but a fciv of those nearest 
to Labahu laslong to the Tui Haataknloiia, of whom the late chief Tungi, the 
fiither of Tukuahu, who dicil in .Inne, 1900, was tho representative. The most 
rnoilem uf the Lungb k tJmt of Laufilitonga, tlie last liolder of the title of Tui 
Tonga, who tlic-d h Christian aliout liJlOj and wtts bniied in the poor and 
iiegenerate Laiigi wliieh crowm* lU^ village cemetery. Tiie title ivas finally 
alKiUsliod by the late king, Oeotge TulKm. Ii h iniiH>s«ihlu bo assign a date ti> 
tlie oldest, though tliat there are mme older tlian 1535 rimy !si rmuuied from the 
Lnwlitioii that Takalaiia was assaaainated uljoat that dute owing to his tyranny in 


Tn! TonJ^ TbJ* ward ww un^iuhy to the cijneinoDy of harving the 
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con^pelling hb jwople tci tlm^ great «tan^ from tbe Liiu (tlw back of the island) 
which, this point, is only one ioIIq £Oid a lialf from the Ijiugi. 

CaptiUn Cook in Lib Sccmd (voL h PP- de&criljcia several 

of tlieae biiiiut mjouiids in Afima Hay in the extreme west of Tangatabii, and 
figurea one uf them on PkLo XXYIIIp vvliich he dej^riljes as '*of an ohbng hgnre 
niid citdoisei:.] h}^ n wall or parapet of stotiD about 3 feet in height, . . * On the 

top of it stood a IiDtise . . - abunl ^0 feet in length and 14 IG feet bronuL 
- . _ TJie stohea with which the walla were miide ttuit eiie]<.35ejl the munut 

vi ure s^itue of lliom 0 or 10 feet by 4 feet, and about 6 inches thick/* 

This was tfiogrtsat Faiteka of Pangah m which ^luinui aiitl otJters of the Tiii 
Knnokubolu (teju|Kjral sovereigiiH) ate hutierh It was saerol enough to lie n 
jymcEiQiirr In time of war. Xeur it grew itie histotii: tm* tiinJor which the 
lorniwnLl kings were invested with their title at n eoleiikii .Fuikavju Tlte tr* 
was blown down during tlio last king's reign^ but pieces of the wood were inlaiit 
ill the ro\'Hl chair at Nukualofa. 

laming the cixdl wur which followed the lutmler of the Tukualio^ in 
17^0, a number of iKjopIo took ^nctiiary withlo this enclosure. Their jisSiuIuTits 
were nfmid to dcsccmtc the siKit hj j^^ttiug fire b> the Iicuse, but the apoatoto 
uiisBioiiaT)' Vasoii, who was witli them, did so, anri a terrible inassaero onsiietl/ 
Tlie plm^s is fit ill much m Cook saw it, except thiiit the fioiiae has disappt^areil and 
the eucKisure is no longer holy grouiirl. A more detailed account is given in 
IJeoi^ ForstcFs account of L'uok^e second voyage, vol. i, p. 454 

From the Waininipfl ]iainplde^ alreruiy tiootetl I take the folloiving dcucriptitm 
and ineosmcnsontB of the ut Miia, which are accurate as far as they go:— 

** Tim first we caine to Itas its lower step, as far lu wu epnld maghly ealmihitis 
IS fncliiai in Iidglii, the step afniut 4 feetj iiu4 the lopJuiMt \ fi>oh The ^funefl am 
coniJliDe wild of difTerenl leogtliH, varying somewhat in thickness | Home of tbu largc^it 
We meshi^tii^'d are from 15 to tS feet nod alaint IB Irmhi^ to 2 feet in ilnckue.^tfl, 
ill lieight VArying wkli the steps, Thesu Atepa varied inuoli in ^hv diffei'eiit pymitildA] 
iho lowest hmt being Aonictiiues eansidcmbly lower tbu a t!ia others, anii vici t'ernh 
I' hc nnrfACc of iho step, i.r,, thii spai'o latlL wecn l:ho ttcni,i sometiiiies 3 Ter I, sooietimoq 
mure, had Iweii cjvndully level tod nad ctiven^d ffith ci^nvi gntvol. The Mtonia» fit verj 
cloM.4y\ and nra vray rcgTilar at the top and but tom i tliiB hoIdE gaod with tmeh 
tier. The coriicra of tho th-at tmimiEiB [pymiuidj are fonned by huge Tevt4Higolsr 
stiTTie^, which seem tii [lare been \mi in pofiittou before they were hnady foceil. Wc 
notice that the comers Are not always at right angles. Wo mBaBured the «!XtemuJ 
dimouaioiiA of Uiree of iUo and fonnd them to be about two chains iu length by 

a ehain and a. Lalif m hreaJtb i a fcartli la evcti larger^ Tbu largest itoue wu 

meaauriGd liy ±2 feet long^ liatwiicn 7 atid 8 feet above tSio g^o^lnd^ and 3 feet m 
thicknefis. 11ns lo at ibc centre of the bottom step on ono of tbo sitJes^ and ia 
coDsidecably higher than its neiglibaata. It had beconio split in tarn [aeo fig, 1, 
p. 8B]f but the chiuf poculinrily in it is a deep bollow^ the and shape of a larga 
eh cutout iDDFtar, perfcutly smuotb^ It is impossible to say whethur ibis h foriuud 
nntnrally or inlcntleEially^ 

■ Four i at Tuu^fHiihou^ by Geti^g^^ Y-, p, I73» Ijoaibn^ 

» I tlhiuk III it this di-pmuioa is a natand cttvitj, smooUied by the warkaitia, Jt may 
lift VC bevti lined with leaver and used as n freak for brewing kav* diniag the fuaend eercmfiaha. 
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^ * In the middla of one mound \\^ a large flat 5 6 mehe* 

Speakiii^ of the more zincioni l^uigi on tho inland side of the nmiii Tna<I^ ih& 
writer cjoutinne® : — 

“Tlio Ecyen grounds on die right di^er in one or two points from this other tito- 
The sidea of one barifthplace nre sTnronnded by only one layer of stones, wBilst there 
APofoiiT Injnra to at least two* j hlaoi besides coTfdline slabs there are hng© atone slabs 
of voloanic formatlon^ placed indiMriminately ride by side with the others.'* 



FIG. 1.—TUK DtVmrOK& OF A MINISTER. 

(Fimn J%ff Diimtwn* 0/ a Ptimt ifmrWwv 30O4 Brpfndiwed by perraiBwcMi of ^teairib Wm, 

Blnck~vuod and SotWj EdinburglL) 

LiM 0 / Platt», 

Phu ///i-^Map of Tobgatrirti (ahcnring Attdfnt MonumenlAX 
» ^r.™lllie Haantoaga Stoaes. 

H r.—Th& langi of Tries. 


* Th<i coraringalab of the ranlt (eee Manner, p, 153 noteji 

■ i>iw of thi«e rouT-Ueml langi U oKrib^ to a feDiale Ttu Totiga whoee name i* 
fo^tten. It ii to nnoiiiubervd that thwe Uonlw were iiiade during the Ufedme of tht 
chiri who wm to o^py ih™, and thtfir wim was therefore, to noma e^ttaot^an todieatioii of 
hli power and bfineiice. TeLen, aa bos been iaJd, actually had two of tlie InrgiiBt hmll during 
ba lifiitime Wuw iht first one did not saiirfy him. 
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ROME AMMISTIO BELIEPS AMONG THE TAOS OF BBITISH 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Bit the Rev. Aloastieb Hethebwtck, FJLG-S., of tlit? Bkntjiv 
Kfissitm, British Central Afriot. 

Tire original home hjT the Tao tritie may be tiiiigVily described as the large anil 
lofty plateau ivlilch liea to Ibe coat of X^ike Nytiaa, ttiid is lanindcd hy the Rivera 
Rovimia ami LujViuk. Forty years Ago, about the time that Livingstone first 
cntertMl the country, they began to lie preaacd on the north by the Mag^vangwaru, 
and on the east by the Makuwa tribes. These invasions canned tlicia lo move, 
flume westward down to the shoTua uf L^tka Nyaaa or the banks of the Up^icr 
Shire Rii'er, and utimm south ward to thu Shire Highlands, Mount Zoutlia and the 
cnstetii &]tj|U!s of Mount Mhmje. In every case they siisceoJed in citlior 
subjugating or ex|iclfitig tire original Maravi or Maug'mija luhabitinits of thest* 
districts, and in no ease have they lost their own iudependetice. 

Till about fifty or sixty yeals ago the Vodu were untoacbed by any extenial 
inlluciiccs, and wbett at that time the Amb ami coast trader (rum Kilwn auil 
Ziiii/JbBr began to treat aiid trade with them they ajipear to have been little 
atFccted by contact witli these visitota. Only a few of the yonngor men aped at 
following Maliomzncdati tenets, and these Uiey only grafted on to their still 
cherished belief in the old faiths of their futbera. The Komn, or a hew of its texts, 
was added to tlia many other cliatme they had nlrendy hong about thtdr uceks. 

The faith which the first misaionarica found them in ]wssession of when they 
eulcrod the conntry twenty-five years ago may therefore be lield to be the 
unadulterated creed of the tribe from time immemorial. x 

Tlio foiindutioii of the Yao religion is to bo found in the fisrdw, the soul, shade ff- 

or spirit which every htimim Iteiiig possesses, and which is the inquiring agent ^ 

iti bis life. Tl«y profess to give no definite dcscnpiioii of the iiature or 
characteristics of tliis sonl. In ibdr mindii however it is allied witli tlie shadow, 
and would seem to bear to the body tlm relation which a picture has to the § 

reality. Their word for a slmdow U c&iioUiii, wliich is also iha term that they cme X 

to donute a pteiure, and pictures they ossodate witli the shades or aiiadows of the ^ 

dead. 1 have known natives refuse to enter a room where pictures were hmtg on ^ 

tlic walla “ because of the wtnasifo*, hobIs, which were in tliem." The photng»phic 
caineni was at first un object of dread, and when it was turned upon a group of % 

natives they acaiietvil in oil ilirectious with shritika of tenor. “ 1110 Europaan,* 

i 

■M 
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tliey sail], “ was abotil to take atvay their diadowe obiI they 'would die.*' In tlieit 
mind tltu iitoka was oUiod to the ckiu-ilUi or piutiurOt the rctiiovHl of it to die 
photogtopiiic plate would lui’iui tbo dJseoso or death of the shudeless body. 

As luj ijislaoco of tlieir faith in the cluse rulalittuship of the /IsoI'm and tlio 
jiietuiY! or uhadow, I may relate the following incident. An itiiluentiul Yno chief 
oil Motint ^otaha with whom I was on terms of intiuutle frieiid.sldp for years, 
refused to allow himself to t)C: photographed, fearing the consequences on his life. 
At lost I WEIS ahlo tu persuade him to give me a aitting, but on the sole condition 
that Llie picture ivos to l»e S'howu to none of his subjects but tu lie sent out td 
the eountty os sexm os possihlo. He fearetl lest some ill-wisher miglit use it as 
a means towiirds his liewitchiiient. Borne months afterwards the chief became 
senously ill, and in the mitids of his attendants his illness was attributed to some 
acci<Ieiit having befallen the photographic [date un which tliey ladievcil tlie picture 
of their eliicf to be imprinted. Xf that negative had been bioken in England, 
whither it hail laien sent, lliuir chiefs illness would be accounted fur. Accordingly 
they ap|ii>aled to the divining oracle, who, however, after eonsnliing tho " lots,** 
flssuied them titut the picture was inloct, and that in imnsetiueucc the litseaae iiiust 
be ascribed to aofuc other cause. 


Tlje (Uotrn or scud is recognized OS tho chief agency in dreams. To dream is, 
in tli0 \ao tongue. da Ttuttoka, where is the plural form of fiso/.ci. 

'Ihe HuoIh is siqqMised to go out and visit tho sceiics and ficrsous it dreams about, 
and in turn is visited by the imtitokti of others, dead or living. Pains in the Ixaly 
on rising from sleep in tlie morning arc usually attributeil to such nocturnal visits, 
W'hile disease or jiaiiis of a severe type are ascribed to costi^tiotis by the whips of 
the ni/itol^a or more frequently of the witeh^ who prowl around during the 
night watohea 

Madnees, idiocy and the mringa of delirium or disease are accounted for by a 
sinitliir agency. T^ie aufferers arc tr« intnnpl'a, ihcj’ of the spirits, and a sudden lit 
of cpiiejMy or iusanity is described as ffo/ieiimciU matoku, the spirits Itavc seized 
liiin. Such persons are usually n^jarded with awe, as living in close contact with 
llw unsccQ, but no incantations or enchantments ate ever used to cxpol tlio spirit 
in possession. Some native doctors arc credited with a knowledge of certain 
medicines whicli they say arc effectual in such cases, but their application in no 
way diffeia from those employed in iicaLing ordinary types of disease. Idiots and 
the insane sire allowed to wander at will about the village, and only when violent 

symptoms show ihetnaclves as a danger to the community is auy physical rcstrcint 
put upon them. 


The laosaA'a arc also rccognized as the inspiring agencies in the ravings of the 
witji detoetive. Tliifi j,etTOn. usually a womam is caUml in tu discover who is ttie 
^ilty .^eiu m of mysterious dentlis op outbreak of an epidemic at a village. 
„ . t c scene uud takes up her abode for a few davs previous to her 

^ Sh. ,„i„, ^ 

.1 tW .1 .igu. prowl, oboot lie ™rcLi,.g 




auion^ thfi YdOt af Ctslml A/rka, 
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G\idGiice. Oil tlie appointeid Juy nhe dtuio&s, kityina mmoka, to tkiice the spirits, 
ot to mve or [itt3j>hecy, and iti the ruvin^p} of the duncG she calls out the 

nttnie of soiuo juaity who is afterwards accused of ttio mspm or witch. 

KolJowtid liy n crowd of excited spectators she dniices Lliruii{|U the villugo spear iii 
hand, stopping hero and there to dig up char ms or medicines 'which the supiiosed 
witch liiis buried iu the grouiiil os tiio itistruuieiits of his occult practices. It is 
oniy in eases nf supposc^l special difficulty, or when the magnitude of the supponed 
crimes dciaiuids that s}iGcijil iiieasurcB Ijo Adopted for their dotectioii, tiiat the 
seiwices of wucii a witch detective are culled in. In ensta these appeals 

are made to the divining oiacLc who consults his " lots as a lueans of discovorlng 
crimes of this nature. 

Among the Yaos the humnii lioing is iKdievetl to lie the iwle possaoRor of a 
liioku, I have hccu nnnhlo to diseover any traw of a theory that the litokn may 
pass into any auiiisal or inanimate ohject and thus tonfer upon it the unturw or 
power of a fetish. Such belief is chcrisherl among thif An]|joni and Achewa tribes 
to the westwanl hy Nyasa and liio upper Sliiro Itivcr, and the intelligent Yao is 
aware of this, hut lie states that among his |)cnplo no such kdief oxista. Even 
charms which have the clll'ct of Iiealiug or warding off disease, or of ptotecliiig the 
wearer from war or wild Lensta or oilier danger by land or water, an? suppoacd U> 
possess tills power wiliionl any idea of thrir heiiig possuasuil hy a Hsul-a ur otlior 
spirit inllueuco. Tho uoareat appitmch to such a theory is in the cose of certain 
powerful “doctoia" wliu Ituve obtained s[iccial mtfdicine hy means of whirii, at 
death, they can transform themselves into lions, leopards, crecutitles, etc. Ix^iJers 
also are sometimea supposed to liccome liippojKJlauii, But Ixith of these cases must 
he regarded rothor as transmutations of body than tmtumigrntioiis of fiouL 

It will be thus seen that the mituro of the humaji linoka is chicly allied to 
tliat of the iniEffrA'a, which are the Jnspiting agenta in mndueaa and in llie ecstasy of 
prophecy or iiicautation. What the origin of these inspiring inrtwAw is. or to wlmni 
they htdonged when in bwltly life, the Yao holds no theory. lie ia cxiutcnt to 
accept them as they arc, ttuisoku tyoyo, " Just ntewtn and noiljing more, as he says. 

It i», liowever, wlien we follow tho disemlKKiicd li^v after death nnd consider 
ita position and power in the other ivorld ihm wo Bud ourselv'es in a n^on of 
higher spiritual activities. 

In dreams or in fainliiig fits the leaves tho body hut only to returu to it 
with the awakening conscious ness. At doatfi, however, it leavi^ its earthly aliwle 
naver to return. It is now spoken of as liaving gone to mtAunyu or wiunyit. This 
word, which lias at the baais of all Yao theoriea of the place of the soul after death, 
will be dealt with later ou as regards its derivation and conuevtiutis iu the Ikuilu 
family of languages. In its actual use It beam two significations. 

L Tlie word //ntiu/iyn ts in thi firet instance applied to the human eoul or 
after deatii when it is considured aa an iohabiumt of the spirit world Even in 
life a man, when he meets with any piece of gwd luck, will lie heard to say, “ It’s 
my wiKfunya,” ua if Ids soul had on mHucnce in determining the character of his 
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pres^Ait fortuD^, I^ut it itt to the hiiiuau smul iiftor rleath^ when it is txiitiiidered 
an having an intlneiit^ on the lives ami fortimea oT those it Las left liehuid in the 
world and conBequenllj' as ii power to Ik propitiated and hononrad. that the term 
mtaun^i is more etrictlj applied. Freed from tlie l>od 3 r it passes to /awlKw^w. and 
there is regarded as endowed wiili povvers wliioU it never possessed when iiltv*e oti 
eaiLh. To pray to such a spirit is described aa ktthmhn mutunffa, to worahip 
miihiwffa, never- lisata in tliia cnae. Such midttnifu worahip entois latgdy into Yao 
reliKioiiB or social life. In almont overj- Yao village there will be found a alirtne 
which U the centre of the wqisliip of the iuiiabitaataL It consists of a carefully 
built hut enclosed wilhiii a strong graas fence or tiedge of a species of cactus plant. 
Ihe hut iUiell is hid It of tJie usual native materials—the walls of wooden posts, 
ImuuIsios, and strong ree<I grass bound tf^ether mth hatk*w>pe and plastered over 
with clay or siiS mu A The rtwf is of gniss laid on a fraiuewort of bamboos, and 
is gimenillj covered with long strips of white or coloured calico. On tlic ridge or 
apex of the reof are fixiwl a couple of flags or an umbrella or two. One wall is 
usually left open so that the interior is easily seeri. Within, from the bamboo 
mftera are suspended Iiaudkerchiefs, clotba. bunehoa of tieails, etc., all offerings to 
the mnltinyu of [he dead Iieiidnum or cliief from his friends and relatives. TJie 
floor m of chiy eaicfoUy suiEared with sand in native foshioiL A raiaed pbtfonu 
nr mound of earth in the centre marks the spot where the grave was imide. The 
uvdto ui ufficiula who preside at the fuueial obsequies, iiml dug for about 8 or 10 
feet down in a pcrpemlictdar direction, and Llien on die western side of this weU 
they hoHowed out a shallow cave in the eartk In this the body was placed, hdd 
on its Bide with the knees bent up imder the chin, and Uie ffw:e turned towards the 
enah V^ous articles of pcreonal property were nest placed beside the corpse, 
clothes, ivoTT. guns, axes, hoes, etc., and tho mouth of the cave closed up with 
wooileii posts and a strong reed mat. The gmve was then filled m and the surface 
earerully finielied as we have seen. At the head of the mound a native potwua 
fixtd ill the ground for the reception of the offering of beer wliieh is an almost 
ioi-oriable accomiMniuient of any act of worship j^aid to tlio in«£uni/u of the dead. 

Such a Bhriiie marks the grave of almost every Yao eliief or hendman, and is 
ti^rtled os the abode of liia aonl or the spot where his nmfimffji is most aocessible. 
If hk miccessor le abfmt to undertake a long journey or enter on any warlike 
expHlition against an enemy ur fieiglibour. lie must first „„ 

offering here- to secure the favour and assistance of the of Uie dead. 

Wujuld tt l<mg^^o|Jtillucd drought endanger the prespects of the grain emii the 
dotted cliief must be sotieitod to send the lacking min. A feast is iimt prepared 

aJoioat dwaya of beer, scmelimes with the addition of naiiveporri^-e, fmvl, or gmuo. 

le worshipi^m gallier round the shrine bringing part of the food wlifeli thev liave 
prepared. Their pnesi for the oceasfeu is the successor of the dead ehiflr*a>iue* 

aroZrr ^ r '"Tf" r"" 

a. their spok«m 1 

I" lie uearer the rekiiunship the more influence will Im have 
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with thii deaii approaches the ahrine. opena the i^^ate of the feuce, lakes a 
potfiil ftf hecT and pours it into the pot at the head ol the gram Next he plnces 
the basket of porridge and tlie plate of uieat on the mound tieside it and retires. 
Kneeling down outside ttie gate facing the fthrine ami a few yank iu front of tlie 
pEMjpln ho chontft hk prayer in n monotone, each petition conuiienemg with '*Choude, 
diondop'* "Please, plea&e/^ All tlio while the psople clap their hands in unkon 
with him Emd sing the rospoiiflo as they do in a nathe case in the ohiefa court. 

When the oftering has been made at tho graTs, the rost of the l>eer or other 
food is consumed by the worahippera. Guns are fbod as a taken of reapoct to the 
dead, and the rest of the day is spent iit dancing. 

Such ahrinafl are to be seen m alnmt every Yno village wliera the iuliabitama 
havo been located for any length of time. They are rt^rded with awe—ilio little 
k)ya as they pass w hisper to each other in a warning tone, ** inaeoka.*' Should the 
\ ilhigo he moved to an 3 ' other district^ the old shrine is not fpigotteu. Periodicidi 
visita aii5 mnde to it with ihe uaiml offerings In cases where the old homo has 
lieen occupied by a people hoatilo k> tho old inbabiIants^ such visits are usuall)" 
made during the night, and the people awake iu the morning to fimi timt tlie old 
chiefs grave in their midst has been newly repaired, and a fresh offering of food 
placed at ita head, 

Sumctiiiies such sliritics are found ou the summits «f hills w'Idch once itmy 
have been a refuge the enemy iu time of war> hut which now lie lone and 

descrtcA Thither in dieii' need the people make their way wiilt their offuring of 
food nnd Ijcer, and their ]»rayer For min orsnitable weather for the crops. Xear 
Itlautyre fiiicli shrined mtj tu be seen on the lops of Afount Skiclri aud Mount 
Alicfiinu Tiic funner is the alimle of the apiritof Kaukhoriiba, luid the latter of 
AlpfdsLlo^ lM>tb ehl Maravi or Mang’aiija chick wlio doubtless lied ihera seeking 
safety from the w ar of the invadiag YiioSp and dml leaving their tinmihir to ho the 
mifhnyn or spirit of the moimtaiE. ?>Qnie years ago, during the fear <jf an Angon, 
iiivaaioii, the Ynoa of Mount Soelu lied to the hill-top for refugi^ and then? the 
oil! chief Knpeni tlictL He was bitried dose to the grave of tlie old Kankhomlia, 
and now, when the Yaos ou Sochi make mx offcringi it k lo clie spirit of Kapeno 
tliai the liouiage is paid, and tlie ahritiu of Ximkhomha lies njegkoted. 

Only tlie graves cf clnefo or headmen are thus treated as slirhies of worship 
The hurydtig place of Alavos and the conimcm pwqde lies awray in the think hiigb, 
whera only the rank grassd or the thicket of ohl trees marks the apot. No ofiferings 
are ever taken there, for such iis ate buric^l there can hnve no influeneo in the 
sidrifc w orld The de^id are buriodp fclje broken pot or baiiket is left on tlie gmve to 
mark the sjtot^ and none ever seek to go tlicra save to lay smother m the same 
neglected ground, 

11. But the word mulun^u k u^sed by the Yuo with a wider application. 
Etymologically the word is uopuected wdth the root tuiun^wa, which in so many 
of the other hmnehes of tho Bantu tougni! appears ns htlu or ibtrN, and aigziiiies 
'' graator oId.“ ft is the same root which appears in the Kaffir word for 
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UnkuliiRkulii, winch may tliepeforo fn? reaJeretJ vs " Hie old, old Ooe,'* or *' Tlie 
great, gnat OnfL** A Uko rendtiiiug tuay be given of the Yao fonn mvlunffu, the 
*' Old One. or the "Groat One,* Tn thij or a modilietl furui mttu«ffu (Swalitli) it 
appears in all the EHsteni group of the Bantu tongues us tlie cqnivalent for " GcmI " 
(see Father Tor*Tends Cifjiijtaraim Clnimmtir of SotuA A/rtean JiatUti Zan^agf^. 
To tiaco it as Father Torrend does to unj coauectinn with Molnch, the goti of the 
Fhoeiiicians, is to attacli nudtie TVefght to a chance coincidence of sounds. 

As we liave already seen, the word mutunffu a applied to the hiiiuan liatAn 
when regarded as an obj^t of worshii>. or vs an inbabitant of tho spirit world. 
Hut it 18 also used to denote that spirit world in general, or more properly 
speaking, the Offf/rfpatf af tht tpirits o/tfU th thml Tiu? plnrul form of the word is 
tarsly hearti, unless when the alliisbii is made to the souls in tlieir tiidividiialUtefl, 
In its native use and form the word does not imply [lenionality, for it does not 
Iwloug to the personal class of nouns, EtynioIogieaUy it is classed with the kg. 
heart, arm, hea*.!, etc,, of the human frame. Its hum denotes rather a state or 
property udierlng in aomeliiiog, as the life or health inlicres in the body, Among 
the vai'iotis trilajs where the word is in use ns we have desciihed, the missionaries 
liavc adopted it as tho term fur " Gmi.” Rut tlie untaught Yao refnses to assign 
to it any idea of being or perHOnality. It is to him more a qimtity or fuculty of 
the human nature whose signification Jie lijis extended an as to embrace the whole 
fljiirit. world. Once after I luul feudeavonreJ to impress an old Yao bi> iohuan 
with the pereomdity of the Gfulluad in the Clirifltiau sense of the term, using 
tin: term .Vr/fuayii, my listener U>gan to udk of " Che Muhingu/' " i[r, Goil/’ 
showing that origiiiJilly to him t]io wonl convened no iden of die personality I waa 
ascribmg to it 

And yet the 'Yiio approaches closely to the idea of peraotiality and a permuml 
being, when he speaks tif what mvhiiuju Juis done ami is doing. Jt i» mvluTt^n 
who made tlio world, and niau, tuid animals. Far in the interior of the euntincut, 
toward the north-west, iH'VOnd tho plains and swamps of tlie Loaiigwa Ifivor and 
Lake Bangweolo, there lios, in Yao legend, an island in the mUIst of a lake called 
Kupiritim^’a. On that island there is to be seen a targe flat rock nurrked by the 
footprints of men and anjmiila of all kinds. Wlieii that reck was once a heap of 
moist day^ uiidunjFu created all living things and sent them acroas the soft mass, 
where their footpriuta remained tr> lie afterwards hattlcne<] into the imparislmhle 
reck. Such is the Yao It^end of tho creation of the world, and is ulwu}^ 

tlus Great Creator, 

Mfihmijii is also regarclel as the agent in anything mysteiioiia. "It’s 
is the Vuo exckuuitjnn on being sluiwn anything that is bevond the 
range of his nnderetandiug. The rainbow is always " tjut/HUjnf,” altViough some 
\ aoB have liegun to uac tlie llang'treja term “ nl* wa Leaa," bow of Lesa. 

OfTeritqpi nre made to the spirit world or to maltmgvL os the great agency m 
the affaire of human lift Outside the ^-^llBge. or Inside the hetMlman's but muv 
often be seen a rough shed. In this are placed the firetefrints of the new’ereji. 
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green moke, beanie, pttropkin*, pen?, ete., as a thankoifevtng from tlie villagers for 
tlieir harvest This is difscribcd as Jhi/iwjuifl njwfonjTK, to worship mufHn/jfu. At 
itie foot of the tree in the village eoiirtyar<l, whore the men sit and talk or work, 
an oocosLonnt snunill offering of floor or beer is ploeod on any special occasion In the 
life of the village or any of its inhahitants. This also is imlontlKt muluTifftt, A 
devout native sitting down to a meal wilh Ijefora Ijt^nning to eat, take ovit a small 
iiiorael of the food before him and throw it at the root of the nearest tres as an 
offering to malunsiK On a journey a traveller will sometimes stop and lay a little 
(lour in a pvmmidal heap at tlia foot of ft tree by the waj’Side or at an angle w here 
ti ¥0 roftda ineet. Tills, like the others, is for mw/ttjjjM, the spirit world, the 
guardian of the wayfarer on his journey. 

Tims die Yoo presents ua with three stages of fluimistie belief 

(1) The hniiiaii liaaia or eliade, the agent in dreams, doliriuni, etc. 

(2) Tliia regarded as Trtif/iiw/w, and an object of worsliip and reverence, 
the ooiUroUer of the af&irs of tliis Ufe, the active agent in the fortnms of the. 
human race. 

(3) And lastly, niiifaiiyrt as expressing the great spirit agency, the creator of 
the world and all life, the Murce of all tilings animate amljnamiiiate. 

Ami yet between these three conceptions of the spirit nature no definite 
boundary line tan Im dmwtu The distinction in the fiatlve mind is over ofthe 
haziest. No ono will give you a dogmatfo statement of his leliof on sneh points. 

It ia only through long association willi them in their daily Hfo noting 
actual cxprvtaiona of opinion or hearing of definite acts in relation to their wondirp 
fit llicir dead, that one cau get behind the reserve witli wliidi every hao mtui or 
woman appioochea or aUudes to the spirit world which lies beyond and after 

thiflL 
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CONTACT-JlETAMUfiPHISM. 
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TiiE. intrusion of u foroign type bito au already populated oonulry n^nlts iu^ to 
n»e a geological similep a series of contact elfeets^” whose nature und degree must 
necessarily depend on certain variable factors. The valuation of siicrh etliaic 
oantaot-motaiiioTphistn has very seldom been subjected to qTiantitativc analysis, 
and mo6t studies in this direction, being based on potiticalp linguistie or purely 
imtionol variations^ have failed to touch the question of mckl modibcation due to 
Ethnic fusion. lu making a study of one mch instance of contact-nictainorphisiD, 
the writer assunies that tJie principle which forms the working philosophy of the 
cotupamtive anatomist may be legitimately extended to ethnological problejna— 
timt similarity of orgatiization and physical characters implies relationsliip by 
descent. Bthnologiats, more than most studeate of natuml bl^toryp have been 
ftlow tfj lucognijse iJtUs law, partly because our earlier ethnographic data were 
mainly those relaUiig to langtiagCj, manncTB and customs, iJl of whicli aie^ on 
acicount of their mubability* of stil^aidiary value for puriioaea of dasaifioatiou, 

Tlie i>eople wlio form the subject of Uiia note offer an instance to the point 
Sir Alexander Cunningham* reforred tlio ancient xeiuainB found in the present area 
of Kanet ocenpatiou Ut a people variously colled Mb^^t or J^htnns* 

and said all agreed that theae people were the Krmetft themBelvos, whom 
Jio consequently, on the basi^ of tlib similarity of nanio and imperfoat 
correspondence in two or throe wonts in tlreir iiuiguage®, identified with the 
^luudaa of Eastern India, people who dJGTer from the Kaiicts in physical 
cliamctera to a degree not easy to pnmIM in tudia* Even ttie eoq^-going Xanet 
would resent, if ho knew of it, this attempt to place him with the thick-lipped, 
platyrhinep stunted, black Munila of Chota Nagpur^ 

. Dr* Ojipert, using the simie treacherous lino of argument, first dGmoHshed the 
above corielusiuim, and then proposed one csseutiaily similar and equally far from 
wtmt ii the prcibable truth. Dr Oppert, iu bis work On the Ori^in^ InA/tMtHTiU of 
BharaUiTfirm,^ derives the name Kanet from Ku, mountain, and thence gcoups 
the Ennet£ with his Gaudian division of the Bharat as, along with a crowd of 
het^fogeneous anthropological types, such us the Kiirumbas, Kurutias^ Krxiaga^ 
(Coorg5)j K bonds, Xotas, Kurmis, etc, 

■ ilep<?rUj ArcAiv^iififwd Swv^ /odm, vol xiv, 

* Ararding tfi Cmtsu de Rortwi,«tbp hill pAopIi; who d well cext to the Tibetatia m €all^ 
V thflia b¥ the genenl lume of Aihtic Soc,, i* IS2.V 
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This jiaper merely touches an mtemo! question afTecting the Kaneta* and docs 
not cliscufss die bnoadcr pToblem aa to the relation of people to the tribes of 

I he Hindustan plains. Materials for the solution of this question will probsihly 

apjioiir iu the course of the ethiioyrapbic autvey now being directed by Mr, 
H. R libley. But I tbiok it necessary to take this opportunity of proteaUiig 
against genenilizaLioos of ihc kind joat quoted, in view of the fact that tbe tuilian 
]iopulatioug Lave recently Ijcen victimiKinl in a aiuiiliu way by a distinguished 
lucmber of i;his Institute in two Ixjoks which otlierwhie dcson^o respect for the 
valuable summary of eitnioIogTcal and pdtilolo^lcal facts which they contain.^ 

In a general tvay we know that a luirc-bloculed t}7>t3 exhibits an uniformity 
nmougst its subjects wliitli contrasts with tha great individual vai-iatioiis displayed 
by a recent racial blemL And we assutuej on d firhri grounds, that Uie average 
result of an ci-hnic cross will lie intentiediatc in all jfjaints between the coni^ituont 
races. But some ciiJinieterB nre i>ossibly more auHoeptiblc to uiataniorphism than 

others^ and iM^fjsjbly in no cose Is there an arithmetical mean. Tlie pructica 

difficulty implied hy this gen end compbutit will be more apparent from on 
example wiilim n^y owii experience. In India the re^icarclied of Mn Risley 
tlUtinguisbixlp as long ago as 1890* three distinct elenicjits amongst the uativo 
lioj^ulatious, and subaeqiieut ohaervaiiona, liy the eaiue dLetiogublicd atjtliority 
and otliers, conbnnetl this analysis. ].lut in 1898 I foiiiuh in the Cuorp^ an 
isolated race wbich could not be relegote^l to cither ol tbo three previously 
recogoi;sed types, amt wliosc origin* for lack of means to identify the constituents 
of a blend, 1 was coziqiellcil to leave an opcu quesliou,* For tlie time the quest ion 
of the origin of the Coorgs* and their relationsldp li> tlie otliur known trilieo, 
offered a special diffieiilty on account of Lfieir bolaied position and unique 
cliorocteristica amongst the i^eople of Soutli Tndim AniongBi cither features in 
will eh they dlflereti from th& previmiely measured tribes of Peaiiiffular India* wa^i 
their fltrr^ng tendency to bmchj cepliali^m* a feature hitherto not recognized away 
fmm the Jlongolmn frontiar zone.‘ Their geographical [nwition and the absence 

* E£/tn^:i^y, M cti^ p, 4 IT, uisil Affin Pan <ind Prfieni, USSP, pp. AST to iHSO. Thu 

4 ibfici^-aii(.c of rujguiJMtiL' ebirttcUui^tiis m ji fenlure lu ctu^5ca.LlQn ccoapk tiio author 

iif these boo^s to jLToup, for lUBtancCj the Rolarinn Oraone with KjeflliiuifWs Ponjahii^s Ggjikiiit^ 
Medirutk, HtudtM, ojitl Aj^iTEii^ lajuuiw wLieb are of >Tn-ion^ nicki viilgi»aikd iiu|r^tive 

of heturo^neouA mixof tHSODtjally (hotlac^L ; whiisttho Di^vjdas ara minie to iucludi^ 
tbeUtor^ with the Golich, tike litter iihywically pfunLlur tv difl Yemvas, whup aei 

\ liiv# hbnwn fcl^whefT? f Joutj*. Soe*, txx (iUX 59X uUtirly ilielutet 

in*m ihi- T}a> Uourga, ah a naiiur of conFpiiie&c*t ^I^eiik a foi iu of iLe DiurliiiAn 

Jin^^uagf^ of South IikUu^ but do not rptic-iiililc tlioJr aeigbbouru phy^Cfllly. 

* Riflley : *^Tiuj Study of Ethnologj' la ludia," voL sx* »35--2e:3{l8£W). 

* Hoi laud; Cooi^ ftDtl VeruvAi^ an ethnologiued cODtmq^ Jout/l Atiaiit; 

* Mu^ru. RjAJey mil Tliur&tot] cinring the pant yoAri ladepelKL^ntly ohtailicd 

tneaAUrt^tueiitA wliioli aLow si notieculiiu dt^^ice oE llneliyef^pltAliRU in thi^ GimtiaJ l^rt of t]i« 
Jniiimn l^eJuadTrla where tlie MAhruttAs haYf? IiaiI gmt infiueneo. The Sfalkninju agtvt^ with 
the Cborgd In mikJiy pojnlp Ijendi^ their warlike uharfiCti3ryti^ And it I 9 probable iJjAt llie 
Utter Are but on extnmtc **outH«r"E>f tike frjnuer, bo the origin of the two will uow foru^ a 
eommon pitiblcUi. 
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of eoncmnitant Mongoloid dianict(i>Ts^—an npprecialdt^ di^ree of platyopy, for 
instauco—rendered it unlikely that the Cooigg were the reeuU of any recent Jlon- 
goloid cross. One assumes that when Mongoloid blood is iutrcMluced and bracliy- 
eepLaly results, jila^opy and other Mongoloid characters should sininltanoously 
appear. To test this assuoiplion was tlie objeet of the investigatio]] recorded 
in this note. In the ime of the Coorgs there was no reason for ercpectittg 
e^vidence of Mongoloid blood, and their Iiigli degree of imj-opy agreca witJi that 
assumption. In the case of the Lahouli Koiiots MongoiuM blood certaijily lias 
been introdiicei], and their naso-malor Indices^ being lower iJian those obtainer! 
on their Knlo caste equivalent!!, there is positive evidence that an increase of 
brachycephaly, due to the introdoction of ^fongoUan blood, is aouompanted at tlie 
same time by a tendency to platyopy and other peculiar Mongoloid cWmcteis. 

j\Il the caste Hindus in India me in reality the reaiiltof contaet-metamorpliiaiu, 
anil in consetiueiice of the fact that they ate tlie residt of a com]mmtive]y recent 
blood mixture, they ahow a greater irregularity and internal variation in physical 
charaetem tlian we linil unmngBt the piirc-hloiHltifl jungle tribes. Strist endogamy 
in a Caste teuds to anneal the constituent elcnietita and protluce uniformity of 
type ivitbout afffecling the average ; so tliiit Hiialysisof the individual meoBuromeuta 
hIiouM give UH an index to the di^iee of auiiealing which has taken plmio. lint 
the case which 1 have Beloeted for study is aliglitly different ilmt of any weU- 
defined caste in Tudia. The Lalioul Kanets ore sustjected of including pure 
ekuienis—pure Indians who have not been tainted with Til-otan blfh-Hl, ns well 
as Hindnized Tibetann who are. not the luault of iutermarriagt'. The aubjecLs 
measured show that this is probably true to u ^'cry small degree; moatol them 
show a compound tiatuie, whilst in a few the Indian cbaractcristicfi are imiformly 
preserv'cd, and in a still wialler proportion the pure Tilartau type is pniuounced, 
I think this conclusion is reliable from the qualitative puint of view ; but toy 
(iata are far too few to permit of a safe f(uautitntiTi 0 eatiiuatc. My authrojMmetric 
work was necessarily subordinated to the gvological investi^tiona for which t wiis 
primarily deputed for a short season to this part of the Himalayas ; hut sc far as 
they go I thtulc they show that such ceuses of anthropologicul cuataet-metaiiuaTphistn 
would certainly repay a detailed enrvey, and I Blrtmgly reoomimmd Lius bmticli of 
anthropology to those wht> may have the opportunity for research. 

The general characters of the people of Kuk and Lahoul have been deecribed 
by Captain A. K. T, Hamourt, who, in his ifimalayan districts 0 / jroofao. 

and ^»7t, lias given a yeiy fuU ani! graphic account of the countiy mid 
the people. Hw work ami the oliften'ntioiis by Sit Alfred LyaB will be found 
suiiiniarixed lu vanous gazetteura, and need not be repeated. 1 have attetnptcd 
merely to Buppleiuent their ethnograpfuc work by au anthropometric survey. For 
hLdp to this cud I am greatly indehtwl to Mr. H. IJ. Eieley, Census Commiasioner 
o diha, who lent me a set of iuetruinents, and to Captam and Mrs. Eoe, who 
gave me invaluable help during the courae of the work. 

It would he unwise to treat this problem an one of contact-metainotphism 
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withoat ooDfiidt^rin^ mi eifiseitioti vrhicb might possibtjr bo made, tliat 

the Jjalioolje are not the re^iults of bjootj fusion at all, but are merely Tibotiins 
vrlio have become ITiiitluked* Such a ctincliiaioo can only be granted on tbe 
assumption that our ideas of caste excliisiveucss are false, mid it irould be, 
moreover, eoiitraiy to what may now lie seen in tbe way of intenDarriago in this 
aieH, ^Uthniigli practically till castes in India have been modified and none tiro 
es pure as their claims pretend, it woiiht be inipousibie for a w'liole tribe to 
identify tliemscives in this way by mere change of religion witJi a rieigfibonring 
caste, mtd even were sndi the case, intettnarnage would begin iit once and all the 
phciiomena of motamorphism would take place. It is more likely that, na in other 
castes, the fuaion has originated through the delinquencies of a few at the Iwrder, 
snd has gradually exteuded iimier the cireuiustances rendered favourable by 
political and industrial unity. Tliat the Lahmilis are tbo result of true fusicrti 
appears likely, too, from tbeir measunameuts: all the Tibetans we know are much 
more braehycephnlic, more platyopic and of a different skin colour j the number of 
distinctly Mongoloid faces one meets amongst Lahoul Kanets is also email, no 
more, in fact, than one would expect as the result of atavism. 

TI.—CoumTiOJkJS or Contact. 

Along the Hitudayan fioutier of India tbo dolichocephalic people of tJie 
plains meet the brachycephalic trilics who inhabit the highlands of Tibet Tlie 
roads through the passes permit a considerable amount of eoiamereial intereourae, 
a comniercinl overlap from which no caste syatem could possibly exoliiilo a 
certain degree of racial fusion. Wo liave no exact ethnographic data so far for 
the people of this lone, but a general knowledge of them permits a very 
interesting generalisation. Mr. llialey. in hfe weU known work. Tribes mwf Custft 
0 / Bengal, and in his review of the rabject before this Institute, in a paper which 
one admires from a literery, no leas tbao from a scientific, point of view, has 
indicated a gradual fading out of dolichocephalisttt in corresponding castes whan 
traced from the Tunjah, south-eastwards, to Bengal Hie liigh cast^ «f the 
1‘nniab are most distinctly and uniformly doUdiooepbalic, whilst those in Bengal, 
even Brahmins ivith their iude* of 78 7. show a marked tendency to brachy- 
cephalifim. His explanation, that the fair-«omplexiom?d foreigners, who called 
tbcmaclves by the name of ATya,'anii who invaded India by the uortU-wesfc gate 
some font thousand years or less ago. succeeded in loading more complete relies 
of their blood in the I’unjab than in the provinces further soiitli-cast, seems to 
agree, so for as that portion of life aigumcnt gpes, with all later observatiana. as 
wdl as with the testimony of the Hindu clussic writings. This part of 
Mr. Risley’s conclusions may be re-stated in miothor form and with a corollary; 
the Mongoloid fomtier, instead of being drivim back to tbe Central Himalayoa ns 
in the Punjab, has retainod its inlluence in Bengal to the soutliem foot-hilis and 
even to the plains, whore tlie Aryan iinpiict was presumably Ices felt. And as a 
rider: tire xone of “oonuwt-producte" between the two types is narrower in tlw 
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PaHjab than in Iteaf^b or* in oilier worda^ the bouiidarj liiif on an ethno^plii<;a! 
map would be sharp in the former province, but impos^ble to ikmareata with 
precision in llengsiL It i» tho iiurrower part of the zone where the contrtiiits are 
sharper* tliat I, as a geologist, should fitsi select for a study uf the eflbets of 
contact-me tamorphisiiL 

The people I have selected for study, the Kauets, are sufficioiitly numerous 
to have well catablbhetl dmracteriatics, and arc not likely to be affected by small 
and aecident^xl infusions of foreign blood; they are spread out along one of the 
great Central ^Vsian trade nontesp pennitting couimercial intercourse with the 
people of the interior. At the same time the two pattioulor orcofi seleet©:l for 
cumjjarative survey along this routo are separated from one another by a strongly 
marked tnountain ridge^ which draws a sharp line between the Jumete of Kuluj 
who have free intercourse with the purer members of their own caste on tlie 
Indian fiidep and those of Lftlioalp who are in conmtmication wdth the Mongolian 
people of the interior. Between these tivo areas, there being a large inteu^iouiBei 
during the summer, mignUioiis Imve taken place freely; and* both being pacta of 
an ailministTative unit, with similar systems of land tenurCj there h an unuaiial 
opportunity for actual fusioiL In studying such a case of □lOtMcatbn near a 
frontier it is probably more instructive to select, as f liave dune^ the typCp or 
normah subjects from us near the frontier ns po^ibk; for these are the nearest 
Teiativea to the |>eo|>le on the other side. If cne measured^ fi>r iiuilmicei the 
Kancls of Simla district and compared them with those of Lahoul, the contest 
would probably be very abrong; but tluit would not test tlie proposition under 
consideration, as there is probably not a family in lAlioiit that has immigrated 
directly from Simla, it was my aim to establish the characters of the Xonct 
type in Kulu^ a place w'hich physically resembles the natural hoiue of this people* 
and contraat them with the essential oharacters of tlio Lahoulis, whOp though 
neighbours* live in an area physically similar to that whicli forms the home of 
Mougoliau peoples of the interior. The ritige between Kulu and Lahoul is a sharp 
physical bomndatyj the countries on oppoBitc sides of this ridge being os di^imilnr 
AS they possibly could be, whilst with the two peoples under the same fortu of 
odministmtiou* interoourse is fscilitiited and racial fusion permitted Thus^ whilal 
the climate and physical features of lAhoul suit al^fongoUaii tribe* the poUOcal and 
social condiiioua are those coDgeuiuL to tlic Kunots* and the conditions for fusion 
are ideaL 

A short description of the two taluks, Kulu and Lahoul, will help to an 
understanding of the way in which coutactajictamorpliism is brought almit* aiid 
the degree to which it h i>os«ible. Botli arc under the charge of one A^Utaut^ 
Uoinmiflsioueri and for udminiatrative purjwses tliey are included in the Kangia 
district of the Punjab. In Lahoul the old rule of tho Tlk^utu survives in a 
Dioditied forui Ly the appoinlnieot of the hei r of Tdru Cl land, with poweiTs 
ftuuilar to iliose of a Tahsildar in an ordinary UriLish diatricL Lalioul has l)een 
under the sway of Kulu aiuce the beginning of the eighteenth century, when it 
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was incorpomted Ify Bndh Singh, son of the Kulu EAja, .Jasftt Singh, a coii- 
tetnpomty of Shdh Jelidn ftnd Aoumgzeb, Both cams under British rule in 1846. 

The two taluks are wparatwl by a anowy miige ol peaks, rising often over 
20,000 feet; nnd iu one swldle, the Itotang jiass, 13,326 feet, tlie main, practically 
the only, means uf coiumuniealion lies. Thin is the great trade route wTiieh 
paggpg from the Ihinjnb through the vaUey of Kulu and thence by lalioitl to 
Latlokh end the Central Asian highlands. The ridge on which the Itotang pass lies 
separates two utterly distinct countries. On the one dde we have the dreary 
desolate grandeur of Lohoul—deep goigcia, with roaring ri^era of muddy glacier 
w'ater, prccipilouB, slipper)*, and Blipping slopes of Mlales, schists, and grauitcB, 
ofTeriug here and there, in a sheltered nook, a preciiriona foot-hold for a few 
miserable birches; a dreary couiitty in which the continual din of the mountain 
torrents and the desolate slopes become absolutely depressing, Such » most 
of Lehoiil, and it is only near the juuction of the two main rivera, the Chandra awl 
the Bagha, at an elevation a little lirfow 10,000 that one finds patches of 
niltivable Inml and nxmi for a few small villages. 

A single short march from the bed of the Cliaudra over the EoUltig pass, and 
one enters quite a different scene, with a sense of relief only to be appreciated by 
one who has had a long spell of lonely camp life in lahoni. In Kulu the higher 
slopes are clothed with forests of stately demkra, pines, and eedare, reli&vod by 
walnut, plane, and evergreen oak, whilst wt lower levels fruit trees and flowering 
shrubs break the regularity of the ciiltii-ated teiraccs, and surround the eluEtera of 
pictQresquo hornesteuds. which in Btylu of arehiteeture remind one of a Swiss 
valley. Tins jieoplo honestly reIlr*cL the natural fertility of the valley: they form 
the most prosi*e«>iis and apparently tlie Imppicat community of iieasaiite I liave 
met anywhere in India. 

The people who in TaIiouI live an the small amount of cultivable bnd 
[ivaihilile are. one would e.vp€!ct from the nature of the country and ite severe 
climate, more likely to belong to the hairiy Mongoloid tribes of the interior, than 
to be immigrants from such a luxurious valley os Kulu. Yet the land Bvatem, 
ocenpftlion and now the religion get tlicir taint frem Kulu, and the people of the 
remmdar class are pleased to identify ihcniselvcs with the neighbouring Kancte, 
whose esclofliveiiewi is not sufficiently rigid to resent this form of llattery. If you 
oak Uie Lahouli ryot what Ida caste ia, ho invariably nusweris, “ remindar." and oii 
eross^samination explains that he is practically the same as the Kulu zemindar 
iu occupation, liabits, foid, finally, caste. It is bare that one may say tliat iu tlio 
divisiono of coste, function plays a more prominent part than tho racial idea. It 
is threiigli similarity of oecnpatioii that ttieir weak ditim to the caste position 
<s<!Ciipio<l by the zeiniiiduia of Kiiln is jitermiltcil, and, finally, by iiiigratioii and 
iiiteniiarriiigi?, mado real. Some of the Uhouli Kanota are not isoparate<l Ity many 
generations from people who were orthodox Buddhist Mongolians, but who have 
arloptcd the attenuated form of Hinduism wbidi reaches LahouL 

It is interesting to find that the dainis Ixiami on similBrily of wenpatton are 
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able to eclipse tlie ptiile of blood wliidi m rigidly diarocteiizos the higli-CMte 
Hindu where, in the Peninsula of India, he comes into direct contaot with the 
less comely Kolsmn. Tlio differences of opinion which have been expressed on 
this quostibn as to tiro nature of costo origin are pcohably more apparent than real, 
and the outcome of studying the problem from opposite phases of the same truth. 
By tliose who have etuditHl the people in areas whore the caste divisions are 
expressed by dlfTerences of occupa^on rather than physical features, community of 
function has been considered to be at the root of the caste system. In other areas, 
where the Hindus live side by side witli the unmodified aborigines, as for instance 
in Behar and Chota Nagpur, distinctions of race appear to be fitatntAimvl and 
accentuated amongst the castes. Both ideas may l»e locally tree and both consistent 
ivith Mr. Bisley's unassailable conclusion, that on the average the grades of raato 
correspond to eLlinic tliffeiences, which only in d^roe mark off the tu^-caste 
Hindu from the black Kolariau, In the home of tlio Kanets the answer, ’* I am a 
semindar'' comes more promptly than "I am a Kanet”; in other words, 
(Xscu|>ation in tiro lending character of distinction, not descent. TJiis fact comes 
out not only when one studies the relations of the Kanets as a whole to the 
Mongolian fituillics of Lalioul, it shows itself also in their subdivisions. In any 
group of Kanets the oii invitation, will separate themselves from the 

Khanias. and, notwithstanding the claim of the latter to a enperior Bajput descent, 
they will intermarry aud eat together, whilst mcasuTenients, as might be expeetod, 
fail to show nn average difference between the two subdivisions. That there was 
once a real distinctiuu aeeiits highly probable, hut it now no longer peraisto except 
in the family names and traditions. In SpiU, I understand, the caste distitrotious 
are even less carefully deliiied than in Kulu and lahoul, and the stMmlled Kanets 
ore said to be almiwt pure Tibelana 

language has had something to do w ith tlie |Niftial failure to keep the castes 
distinct, or, in other words, tiro languages show a composite chanicter as the people 
do in Wood. Pahuri, which is built up on a hasework of Hindi anil Urdu in Kulu, 
becomes distiucUy tinged with Tibetan wx)rds in the upper part of the valley, ami 
becomes a merely modified Tibetan in Lahoul, The uumes of the subjects 
measured show this; moat of those measure*! in Lalioul gave Tibetan names. 
There are, liowev'cr, L[uitc distinct coiupound*dialects in the different viilagee of 
Inhoul, ami if one nuwle a more detailed ethnographic survey thou was poasible 
diiniig my stay iu the country, one .would probably find a corresponding local 
variation in ethnic character. 


J11,—AxTitnoronmiY. 

A very reliable average for a well-defined esaste con be obtained by nicnsnring 
twenty-five subjects token at landom; but a larger number m dreirabto for purposes 
of andysis, especially m the ease of caatea into which strange blood has recently 
Wn rmi*ottcHl, It w^ my tntentinn to measure at least sixty of each caate, and 
tliouyli this was done in Kulu. there was no oppottimity in Lahoul of getting more 
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Lhan tliiriy subjects. I give, howevGT, the iDdi^idiial meai^nrcmeuta of dl the 
subjects nieofloied in die hops thjit the work may some day be continxiod, wheu a 
mono complete eacamination can he tuode of the iatciesting results of tliis 
Indo-Tibetnn cress. To attack the problem from a qaantltativa point of vi&w 
would necessitate a survey ou the Tibetan side of the frontier also. At present 
we have precise data of only one comtUtusut of the emss, hut we assume that the 
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T. H. HolIiAND.— Th< of Kuht and Zahoui, Funjab: 


be tans are in geneitJ more brachyoephniic, no ore ptatjropiCi more leptorhine and 
8 ortcr than the Kanets of Kuliu In all these fatir points the aveta^ Eanet 
of Lahonl diffem fmm the average of JCnlnj hot neither approaches the trpicol 
Mongoloid, untl it is consequently hy no means cortain that the LahouH Kunct 
B. im be ia often assertal to be on account of Ijis langmigo and religion, more 
1 tan than Indian. So far na one ia Justified in drawing a conclusion from 
^e^cflulU. Indian blood now predombmtes in lahonl though it b quite distinctly 
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Both consUtuentB of the lahoiili cross are, conipapcd with the miyority of 
Indian tribes, distinctly leptoriiiue. The bweat nasal indices recorded by Mr. 
Risky in his Tribes and Costa are of Iho Ctijars of the Bunjab and the 
Mongotoid Lepchaa of the Darje^iug Hills. Tlie dket of tliis cross would 
therefore tend to Improve the nose by dUutioa of the ‘'block" blood which 
forms a constituent of Uie ordinary Kanct; this Uic measurements show to be the 
case. In the head tneaaurements, however, the constitnent ekueuts are deri^'ed 
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(wm opposite types, the Punjehi people liaing essantifiUy tloIidiocephaJit, whilst 
toe TiSMtsins anj prestuuahly brat-hyeeplurlie. Judging by the Tibetens of the 
^arjeeling ajea, where tlie eephalic index is always over fs-5 and averages ftO’7 
(^ey). the 'nbetan blood in Lahoiil tuost be Huboniinate to the Punjabi Clndian), 
the wfuBioii beingsnineioiit only to mise the average from 74 3 of the typical Kaiiet 
i?- V Tjihouli. The average naao-tnalar index points to the same eoiiidiisiori; 

ti8 oys average for tbo Mongnloit) Darjeeling ia jlj low as 308'G whiist 

for the IMnjabi castos it is llti ^ lire Kidu Kanets. with an average of ] lu-5. 
tbiLs approaeii the T'unjab average, whilst in Laljutil the average is lowenal to 
12-9. Kisley gives 168-4 cm, as the average stature of tlie Pnnjaij tribes, the 
atns and Aniraa most Himrly Bppivjacliing the Kanets with 166*2 and 165*8 
^pwtively The Mongoloids of Darjeeling average 161-2, ojily just Iwlow that of 

1 iLj ■ *^T ti<!cesaarily allow a preponderance of Ebemn 

blood ra Lahoul, aa the - black - blood in the Kmicts also tends to luw stature and 
iteefluct^,woidd supplement that of the Tibetan iaftision. The other eharaotera 
measured are of doubtful ethnological significance, though with further data they 
may prove to lie of value for comparative purposes. Eie only point of posaihlo 
vu ue IS the facial angle, m which there is iusuflicieut variation iu India to 
penmt of its use as a promineiit charactoristic for olassilicatiou. As far as the dato 
go. however, ttie figures obtained in Kulu and Dihoul full into lino with what one 
would i^pect from previously raoortie.1 data. Thus, assuming nguin that llisley's 
D^joe^g tribes rep^ent average Mongoloids, we find there is. compared with 
^ high castes of India, a alight tendency to prognathism. The average for the 
Da^celing area IS o6*2; that for the Punjab 69-^ fu the case of the Snots the 
Kdu people, with 60*4. conform m the I*,ii,jab average, whilst the I^oulia, with 
60*3. are imurer the Mongoloid type, as they should be uecotding to their ussuniud 

P*., i tJie evidenoe of thiisa six characteristics— 

tephalic,oaso.maJuruiid naea] indices, stature auJ facial angle-uuifonuty points 

“ '‘T'-r"■ 

TiUijm relations of tlie Indian to the 

mkulTna i' /r' " 

mixture m a tribe of kit&wti orjgiiL 

l\DiBcatwufsTio.N OF ITiiALTKiisn CoNSTtruEura 7R01I THK Results of 

ATAV13H. 

A. Anali/^ of I^Aoulis with bfaehiffepJuilit tmdmeU 

** bkek " blood as a roM ii- r t ■ absorbed a certain amount of 

result of long mtereourse with the Kolorian ^DravidionJ races. 




^4 S^udi^ in Cttntaci-Mf^fiTii^rphixm, 


HI 


liMt a Ooorg who siicli EolarJun taint in Sfty w high nasal index seldom or 

never ^lijhita other aborigiiial traits uiore than the iivemge of his tribeJ 1 have 
applied the eamc system of analysis to mj mensurements of the Kanets in the 
Kulu-I^lioul '‘eontaet mw" and though it is deaimblo to Ihlyo cmuiy more datit 
than 1 tto^ess? fpt a :^tiafaotoTy dia^3?UF3ioti of tJiis swhjoct^ the i^tilua obtained 
are not. whhoiiL intOriiJ^L 

Tn the nist' of the Lihoulk, for lUBUince, the applicatiun of this tes(. 8h^p^vs 
that the ]population now contains very little of the iinalt*?rcd Tibetan idenient, 
whilsl there are n]>parent1y some iudividtiala who uuifotmly tom I toward the 
Indian t3'pc. So far as the history of tho area goes this is the result wlueh might 
1)0 expected. The Kanets of Lahoul include a certain mini her of immigmnt 
families from the Kulu side:, and they have not been long enough in the couiitvy 
to have their blood tainted by mtermarrmge with those who have Tibetan blood. 
On tJie cither liaud^ tijere are probably fetv Kauets in Lahoul who am the simple 
result of conversion from Tibetan faiuilios t tlui Tibetan blood in tins caste must 
have been iuti^Hluced gTiulnally by intermarriage, aiui now shows itself dilutiitg 
the IniHnii LIikk^ aJTecting the avcrogCi hot not appearing in many 

indi’^iduals. Had ths l^houI Kanets consistoil of a siiuplo mectiMucal mixture of 
I'lljetan families witJi Indian one fihL>iiM lie able lo pick oni a Jaigo 

prripprtion of distinctly TibeUtn individuahi fri>m amongst tjiose njeiu^tired, and 
ilistiuguish them from tho purely Indian types. Hut us liie result of actituJ fusion 
tlm individuals who show u Tibetan tendency in head measurements, show a 
balling tovrards the Indian tj’pe in other ehamcters. 

Id Table VI, we have the nieaiiureuients of fifteen Laliniili Kaiiets who, by 
tlieir head nieflaiirement$j show a tenduney t4i bratihycepholkin. Accepting this as 
a badiiig charnctor to distinguish the Tibetuu from the Indian type, we should 
expect, if tluufC individuals were without IiiJiati bloody thftt their na»ri-inalar 
indices would lie lower, and that they wonh! be mi>re bptorhme and shorter ihm 
tlie average, ^is a matter ol fact, Lheir naso-malar indices (colunin A) are slightly 
highert their nasal indices sliglitly lower and their stature a little greater tliuu the 
liverwge. TJiy diffeiences are, however^ very email and almost certainly acciiJental. 
The inference is tlmt these fifteen imJividuals, who are more brachyceplialic than 
tho average, are on the whole <juite tiomiaJ in other rt^speets. If wc go a istep 
further, and pick out from these fiftecu individual those who show a lurthor 
TilaiUin trait hy poaHcaaing a lower naso-malaT index than the average^ we ebtum 
seven subjects, who, in theotlior distinctive charactent, namely, naoul indent stiUure 
and facial angle (eolnmus C, F and C). actuidly show u alight tendency to the 
Imlian side of tiw nvemge, being slightly njoro platyrhine, slightly tailor and 
slightb more orthognathous. 8till the dilfereuces are slight and almost- certainly 
accidental By going atill a step further hi the process of eliniinatioii, and 
selecting thoee who conibine, with a tendency to brochycepbalism aud pbityopy, n 
Marrew^er nose than their fellows, we find that the Llirca individuals who exhibit 
^ Jouri^ «4fiunr ikngcU^ h% {iU)» H#Oli SO. 
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saeh a ^mbination of Tibctao tniita, instead of being shorter than tlie average, 
are diatinctly taller (column E), and iustead of being more prognathous are 
mom ortho^athous (eolumn H). Tjjere are, therefore, cerfainlj less tban tiirae 
individualB out of tliirty who are ntiifonnly Tibetan iu character; bat one of 
these (No, 8) is markedl}* so, being not only tlie most brachyoephaJic of tlie lot 
measured, but also the most platjopids, and at the same time leptorhiac and 
shgbtly shorter than the average. But even No, 8 is alighUy more ortbognatliouB 
than he should be if purely Tibetan. Another (No. 26) also shows a uniform 
tendency towards Uie Tibetan aide of the average in all points except Cicial 
angle, in which respect he is distinctly orthognathoue. It cannot be said with 
ewtainty, therefore, that there is a single lahoiil Kanet who is purely Tibetan in 
his bodily measurements. 

Table VI, 


.d/renirentcnfs ^ AaAottf ICantit iffJio are more hfachycephalie, piat^t^ie and 
_ _ _ i^erhiw (he averaffe^ 


No. 
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A. N^-nialar inthcea of J.ahoul Kaneia who are more bradiyceplialie 
tlian the average of their compatriots. 

R indices gf A, 


C. N^ indices of three who are more braehycephalic and at the same 
moe ave a lower naso-nialsr index (more plaLyopic) than tlie 
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1). Statnr<>s of A. 

E. sutures of tho tJiree Lalionl Kaneta wlio ore more brachyceiJliaJic 

morn phlyopic anti mow leptorbiue than the average, 

F. Sutures of C. 

ff. Fatml angles of C anil F, 

IT. Frioial angles of E. 

R Att^tfidsof Zaiiottlii teitk ticlicJiMfpialic tmuftnties. 

Turning now to the? other Imlf of the subjects (Table VIT), wlio, tiy llieEr 
Iioad nieafiurnmenU, show a leaning to the Indian typop wo find tUnt the thirteen 
who arc mote flolichflcephalic than the average are also more pro-opic, more 
jilatyrhiiic ami laller than the (colmnna A, 11. D). There is thus an 

tiDifoini lontleiicy towards the Indian type in all thetse cbaracters, but the 
londeney is controlled l>y a cerUin aniduiit of TibeUn bloixi amongst these 
thirteew, EUiuinaling a certain amount of this TibeUn strain liy ^moving tliose 
who have lower uaso-malar indices than the average, wc get a residue who have a 
ilistiiieily iiioiv plstyrbinc nose (ootumn C) and ore Bligbtly taller ((.Mdumn F), 
Init tlujse are novfurthi'lcss mare progriatlioiiR Hum the people of the Punjab, tuitl 
more lihc, in this n?spect. what tho TilicUtis pr-Awbly are ((giiinan 0). Adopting 
tlie final stup in ansly.siB by ramoving tiiow who are leptorhino. we have six 
iudividiials left who are ijuito (Ustincjlly taller than the average of their tnbe 
(eohiraii E); still tUase ore tBore prognathous (column H). Aniongst these, 
four show pronounced Indian ebaraeteristics, and unHiyiie with a fair degrte 
of oerUiuty tlmt there is a considerable proportion of Kojiet blood in Lahoul not 
appreciablv dilated with the Tibetan. Apart from the weakness due to the 
limited nwmlier of data (and wbidi it b well t» repeatedly remark), thorti is 
minther source nf po^ihle error in this system, due to the fact that amongst 
imre Tilictnns there must Iw loauy instances of dolicboccpbaly posmhly com- 
liiiii'd in the Bailie individuals with pro*opy; hut I doulit if such churaetcnstaca 
are ever rombUictl with the other two cliaractem. naniely, n tendency to lx; 
platyrhiiie and Udl. such as one finds in the Hindu wee* of tlie outer 11 imalayaB 
of the I'uitjab. Even if all four of thcae character wcie found in pure TiijeUiiB. 
one ought to lie nble to rely on the law of chance to exclude such rare specimens 
from the thirty subjects f sehicted at raudora. Even in these, bow'ever, the 
reuiiirkablo teiifleituy towards prognathism iu all four suggests Tilietan blood. 
However, the facial angle is a cliaraoier too bysU'rical to be siifely ndied vii as 
a criterion to race, and it imisl further be remeinboreil tliat the Kulu Xaiieta 
* contain a tendimcy to slight pn^nathisni in llieir *' black bloml. The conclusion 
which this defem-o ptefuce* is thisi—Taking the people of Kulu as representative* 
of the Indmii type, iha Kaioda of Liihoui are a eemteet-product due niainiy to 
true fusion with their Tibetan ueighliouTS, and ate not in any great degree due 
to the Hiridumng of purely TibeUui families. It is fiXH^uently sLuCed, and Las 
become apparently a generally ucoepted coiicUisiou iu gazclteera. that the 
l^dmul Kanet* are targelii Ti lie tan in hloml. C>u the whole my results tlis- 
Vui;. X5X11. I 
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agree with tbis conclusion; but tbey caauot be safely used os a qtiant^fUivr 
index to tJie tnixturo, Qrst, because wa liavn tio ptecisa data os to the 
physical el^aractera of the purely TilKJton tribes imiaediately Ixiyoud the 
border, and our reasoning Is consequently based oa analogy wJtli the TilietAiia uf 
the Darjeeling oreaj and secondly, t«<»iuso we are not quite sure of tlie total 
absence of Tibetan blood from the Kuln Koncts. Had opportunity occurred 
f iroutd have ineasured the Kanets uf the Rutlej valley in order to test tlui 
secuiid question; but tlmt tintai; be left now until opportunity oociira in the 
future. The determination of the physical cliaroctera tjf a mixture of k no wit 
proportions is of the greatest passible iniportanoe, but the opinrtunitica for safety 
gaugitig tlic elauicnta of the mixture tnusL be very rare mJceiL 


Table VIL 

MtaStiremejUs ff Zdihf/ftl KhimUs ‘asha ate nuivt daHehaapkalie:, pra-opic ami 
pffl/yrAiM Oian tht aterftge. 
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60*4 

C6*4 

101 B 

161 8 

1 1616 
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A« Kasti-malur indices of Ldioul Konets who are more dolichcKmphaUo 
than ihe average. 

B. Nasal indices of A. 

(J, Nasal indices of those who are more dolichocephalic nnd at the some 
time more pro-opLo tlum the avonigi^ 

D. Biatnres of A and C. 

E. Statures of tlm six Lahuiil Khnets who an^ more dolichocephalic, 

mote pnKopic and utore platyrhiue tliun the average. 

F. Statures of C. 

G. F'acla] angles of C and F. 

H. Facial angles of E 


































A Sttidjt in Coniaft-Metamorphiam. tlS 

C. Atialifsit uf Kvlu Kmtlt nihtf xkovr Undeji£Ui. 

Uy similnrly nniilyzitij^ tJi0 Knlii mn&dimnioiits W6 fltid thnt is wot s 

single imtivitltiAl Uutt coinlrfiiBS Uie Tibotmi nfinTBCters siiiiicientljr to confotoi to 
tiie Lalioal overage, onrl that those who, in head raenaureinetite, are on tlio 
btiuohycephnl ic side of the ovurage for their tnbe, ate in other olmrnotera raore 
TinJiun than the average TnUe VllT shows the measnreiaeiitn of twenty-five 
wlio die less dolicliocephalio than the avorago of fifty, Calnmiia A, B, lunl D 
show tlittt tliese twenty-five ara aliglttly more pro-opie, mors plfttyrhine and taller 
than the avenigo, instead of the reverse; au<h by adopting the procens of 
eliiuitiation, as in tlio ease of the halionliii, wis obtain eight sohjecta who, whilst 
they era lesa dolichoosphalie and at the name time more platyopio anti leptorhine 
tiuvn theit (jotnpatrioU, ate neverlhetess taller. 


Table VII L_ Mvmiretuadf of JfwiH KnnfU wAo art mare tradlyf^juAflfur, 

ami hpiofhitie tA/ia iht nwrayff. 
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A- NaRo-tnalar ludiacs of the Kulu Kaneta who ate more brachycepIiAlio 
tbaii the nveroge of fifty (73'8). 

R Xnsal indices of A. 

C* Kasai indices of tho&c who tiro mote hmchycephoHc and at the 
ftAine time have & lower uaso-malat index (mote platjopic) tlian the 
average. 

D. o£ A and B* 

R Statu tea uf tln^ who iiro more braoliy cephalic, mote platyopic aud 
more Seplothme than the avertige of their eompatriots, 

D. Armljf&U of Kid\i KamtA wiVA datichocejfhaHc iendtneit^ 
KxHiJiinatiou of the snbjecta who in nil three charEOteristics—cepitalic, nasal 
fliiO naso-nmlnr itidicea—‘range on the Indian side of the aveTtige* shows that in 
ntature they are nhortefi instead of taller, llutu the mean (Table IX). Only one 
subject. Xa 31» is distinctly Indian in all four points, and he is not markedly ao. 
There is, therefore, no eviJenco of mcchaidiEul luinghng amongst the Kulii Kanete. 
ff they are the result of a inlxturo of Tibetan ivith Indian bloody the fusion is 
now real autl as a caste they liave a ri"ht to tie regarded as having a cielmite 
blood value. In thb respect they differ from the lahoul Kaneta wiio are not 
ytit—to use a metal 111 1 ‘gical term^—tharoughly annealetl Their itnegulantiefl will 
tone down as intennarfnigo proceetb> and in llmO:, if Lha caste system 
maintainedt the t^ahoul Kanet blood will be a definite cocopfiund of Tibetan and 
Imltan in each individual; ihero will be no subjects who uiuformly allow Tiljetan 
or who uniformly show Iiidiitn charocUira 

" Taulk IX. 


Mms^^remcids of I^ulu Kitutts who are m(?re ddiefiacepfadic, prxH^h: uml jplatffthim 
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Table IX— eontinttal. 


Nft 1 

Name. 1 

A. 

H. 1 


' u. 

E, 

31 

Tula .... 

<n+ 


116 

7&e 

70 *0 

loa 

166 

3S 

S&iigt6 

-l-H- 

r+T+ 

115 

70 6 


lfl7 

— 


OuptiL Bini 


re ! + 

iia 

70 0 

— 

IT6 

- 

30 




ISO 

73 ’3 

73 -3 

151 

— 

40 1 

1 NiUikA^ 



Lt9 

73 "0 

73 -3 

' 153 

-- 

U 

... 



MU 

75*5 

75 5 

[65 


44 

BilLUi 

■H-l-i 

H 1 r 

111 

T1 3 

— 

\m 

1 

- 


mm 


rrrr 

103 

7£*S 

^ 1 

1 l[» 


4& 

1 TYild ^ 



107 

75^ 

— 

i«o 

— 

4? 

D&mod^f 


mmim 

115 

n 1 

— 

165 

— 

43 

RAm 



114 


— 

1IE3 

— 

Arvrajro 

...r w* 

-HfS- 


UB -5 

73 'B 

73-3 

184 -& 

163 5 

Avi'rnge 750 


-- 


115 "5 

71*1 

74 1 

165 1 

165 1 


A. Jfsso-imdar iuJices of Kulu Kamfts who are fliore dolichucRpiitJic 


tiioii the average. 

B. Nasal mdioes of A. 

C. Nivsa! indices of those who are Jiiore dolicliocephalic and at the 

ijoine time have a bighor iiosa-iualar index (n^orc pro-opic) tliaii the 
average. 

D. Statures of A and B. 

K, Statures of thoae ivho ore more dolichoceplialic, more pro-opie ami 
more platyrliine than the average. 

V. — Degree of Vasiatiow. 

Tlw (legiee of variation within a caste can tie expressed roughlj h/ 
doteimining the arnallcat uuiiilter which gives a stationary averaga Tima hi the 
case of the eixl)' K.iil« Kancta. if we doterminu the avenge of the odd iiuiulwr 
subjects. We Hnd they agree to the lirat plaeo of ducinials witli the average of the 
oven miiubci's. By dividing tlie subjects into three grt>u|i8 of twenty eneh^ tahen 
at random, LIhj averages liegiii to sljuw diveigenoea apprfnrchjng an integer in tiic 
indices. One assumes, therefore, tiiat thirty aiibjects taken at random may lie 
trusted to give a close approximatjon to the true average for this tribe, wtiilsl 
twenty would Jail to do so. But 1 lind, on uttamptiiig to obtain a frec^iicney 
curve, that unless a very largo mwlnlus is cmplejeil, the curves for groups of 
thirty amongst the Kulu Kanots are not itlentical iu form, and on testing the 
figures published by Mr, Btsloy for the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagjuir, 
where one would expect leas variation than in the evidently composite Kaaets, 
it requires at least fifty subjects with a modulus of five in naeal indices to 
obtmn curves ahowing an upproach to similarity in foita. 1 do not think. 
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tfiercfore, that anj'ihmj' wnult] be ^liiied by drawing curves for Uiirty Kaunts; 
RUcrh ciirvefi, uuless tbo moduhta is incouvenietitly wontiL alm mst c€uism]y 

differ seiionaly from tliose which would bo obtained by uusasuritig s iai^r 
number^ and it is probtiblo that imifomiity uf curve could only be obtsliuid 
by modouritig nt least 100 subjects. I give os an example, to show how the 
two types overlap, the rrequenuy curves for ceplishc indices; but it must lie 
distinctly uuderstnoii ilint in this t^ure (Fig. 1) the carve for the Odioul Kancts 
is basetl only on thirty niGafluremento, ami is therefore only an approximation to 
tlie tnitlL Wlnlut the averages givcji may be regarded as accurate to wUhio 0‘2 
in each iiidux, I consider it unwise to strain the figui-es to ajiy grentor oxteiit 
by expftssing the results graphically; by anoh tosaiw one would lie liable to 
substitute precision for accuracy. Tlio degroe of variation utivy, however, be 
jmiged roughly by arranging the meosurameuts iu the fonii of tables as follows;— 


TAUI.G X.—.tVasfii Index, 


HuiTiIiifl 5. 

1 Number of Sahjecta. 


Kiilu. 


Nasal liidioe& 



LulioiiL 


Odd Noe. 

' Even Nob, 


6b—60 ... ... 

i 1 

1 

6 

61^65 . . ...1 


1 

7 

66—70 . 

7 

8 

S 

71 — ^7B ... ... 

6 

9 

7 

76“80 ... ... 

16 

6 

2 

SI—85 .. 

1 

5 


86—90 . 




91—95 .. 

— 

1 

— 

Totals ... 

30 

30 

30 


Tajik XI.— Co/>halK Itules,. 


Modulus 2. 

Number of Subjects. 


Kulu. 


Cephalic 



lahouL 

Odd Nos. 

Even Nob. 



68 Olid 69 . 

1 

1 


70 „ 71 . 

3 

4 


(2 ^3 ... ,,, ,,, 

8 

8 

2 

74 i5 ... 

W 

7 

3 

76 „ 77 .. ... 

78 „ 79 .. 

SO „ 81 .. 

S 

2 

1 

6 

4 

8 

12 

s 

83 k, 83 ... ... ... 


— 

2 

Totals ... 

30 

30 

30 
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TABt^ XIL 


Stature. 


MchUiIu^ 5 , 

Numlrer of Subjects. 


Kulu. 


Stature ill cm* 



Lalioul. 


1 Odd Koa. 

Evan Koe, 


145-160 . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

151-155 ... . 

— 


3 

15tS—160 .. 

! 6 

3 

8 

161-165 .. 


13 

fB 

166 -m .. 

10 

11 

3 

in-lTB . 

i 1 

3 

3 

m-130 .. 

1 



Totela ... . 

SO 

30 

30 


TJiese tables (X, Xl, XTI) abott- tJmt, b Ihe case pf the uoeal index, ceplmiio 
index and atatuns, tbe cuwes would, when «stnootlied " by adopting a inoflulus 
of 6, of 3 end of 6 nespectively, be dissimilar in the case of groups of thiny Kulu 
Kaneta, and that in the matter of the nasal index the Kulu reeulla would, 
moreover, give a difioontijnioiis curve* showing that thirty aubjocta selected at 
random would be utterly inaufHcieut for an ajialysiH of the Kidu ehamctamiica. 
The tables also show tliat, notwitfistanding the known corapoaite charncter of 
the Lahoulis. tliey give more unifonu residta tlnm the Kulu people. There ia, 
I think, a aimpJfl explanation for this in the fact tlmt the Kiinet is not a very 
exclusive ca^. admitting the introdaction of people from lower castes by 
prooBeses which have bain described by Mr Kisley for otlajr castes in Hinduatun, 
This test* the evidence of the averages when compared with other Punjab castes 
and one's knowledge of the habits of Urn Kanets* agree in i»intiug to a laiJ 
infusion of low^casto - black " blood. But for this fact there would not bo such 
a nmiine chaneo of obtaining the porfect contoct xone which exbts in Uhoul - 
for if the Kanete were more exclusive they would not so readily permit tlJ 
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mtnxluctiuii of TilwtaD blood at Uto contacl of the two peoples. The noticeable 
imperfections of toy work ore nut without their value; they show tlmt a 
dificrimmatiiig acmlyaia by the gnipbic mcthocl is of little valoo in eoinpoflito 
tzibe^ unless tlic subjeote examined uuiobcr at least one hundred Before makliLg 
this statement I drew enrvess for many of the reaulta recorded by Mi\ Eisloy in 
ids TrilK^ ojLii Casti$ it/ and found that, by using the moduli above 

roforred to, snuilar curves worts never obtained by dividing each of hia groups of 
one linndt-ed into two liftieSf the only approach to iniifomiity occurs in tho case 
of the aboriginal tribes, in which llie bloocl oonsrituenliS have had iiiuny 
genorations for annealing, with few chances for the introduction of n stningo 
taint. 

VL—SUMMAHV or CoKCLUStONS. 

The objects of the investigation de€cril>cd in this pper ore 

(1) To dotermiuc the physical chamctoristics of the Kanet caste in 

Kulu, and 

(2) To esLitmine the mtnro smd degr^ of pliysical nuxliheation due to 

contact with Tibetan tribes in the neighl>oiiriiig taluk of Lahouh 
'Hie results of the firai object are jstsited in the sumiuaiy of uiciiistuenients 
on p. 109, llie secoud inve^ti^iion points to the following conclnsiuns 

The averages obtained for the KaneU of I^houl are Uie Jesuit^ not of 
Tneosuriiig a number of Tibetan subjects niechanieoUy miuglcd with Indians, but 
of true blood fnaioit, resulthig in a modiGDiitiou of the Kulu Kauet tyi^; in the 
Eullowing []arUeukrs:— 

(n) Decrehse of dohelif^cepimly by 41 fier cent, on the Kidu average 
index. 

(^) Uccrejisc (d naad iiitlcx by IC^4 per ctiit- 

(c) Decrease of nascniuidar index by 2^y per ceiiL 

(rf) Decrease of ataturu by 2^9 per coat. 

(i) Decrease of facial angle by 4T per cent. 
lYe fiavc uei procise data ua to the ijliyaical ctmractem of the TilieLan irilies 
who have contributed to this coruposite typo, but assuming tluit they ore siiiiiUr 
U> the Mongoloid people miioaiimd liy Mr. Eialey hi the Darjeeling aren, the lesiilta 
are in generul agmoment with wlmt niight be esi^wctetl. d prtQti, from the iiifuslnzi 
nf Tibetan (Mongoloid) blood into the Xanot ea^to, But we are iimblo to 
btato: — 

(/) Wlvetlier the percentage de|>reeiatioii in ujicli cluimcteiiBtic has tin* 
suiie value, or whether one Feature has been more lUTeetcii tliaii 
luiethcr by crossing, and 

(y) Whether the miiturtj contains an oxce^ of one or of the othur 
cuTistitueuL 

These two negative results, duo first to a want of quantitative corrotadon 
between pliysieol criteria, and secondly, to absence of precise data oonceniitig oue 
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of the winBtituent elBniBnEa H>f the eiosa. suggest interesting lities fnr further 
tesaaroh. To make such un mvestigatiou efTcctiva it is necessary to possess 
precise ilata conceming the physical charactcri&tica of Ijotli constituents of the 
cross, and to niensnre at least one hundred subjects of tlie latter taken at random 
from evenly tlistribuLed localities ivltliiii the area of their distinct prefloniinajjoe> 

VII.—ElfLAJfATIOIf OK riJtTBS. 

The idiotographs reproduced in Pktes VI, VTI and VlII illustrate ropresenUitiva 
types of tho two vanetiea of Kancts. Hate VI ahowu a group of KuJu Kanet nialea. 
whllfll Plates VII and V til am portraits of Ldioul Kaueta The lloagolold caste of 
countenance so froquentljr noLiceablo in the Lihouli is ttiweiitufljed by the fraipietit 
inability to ilisptay a full heard. Ihe man on the left of the group in Plate VTTI 
who stated his age it) tie thirty-nine, is u typied example, being ahle to grow only 
a few hairs mi tlie thin. In Kulu tlie meu utmost invaiiahly shave their chins 
and cheeks, but are generally nble to show a thick growtii. With the e^cepU’on 
of the stravr shoe the men in both areas follow in getieral a oomuiun style of 
dress; those in Lalioul, however, am leiss addicted to ornament throngh deficiency 
of means. The stiaw shoo in Lihonl is more elaborate than that uf Kulu, boim' 
shaped like a slipper with plaits covering the toes auj with a duatbiot heel-piece. The 
Knlu straw ahue b a mere simdul with a straiid over tho foot and on the inner 
side of the big toe to keep it frcnii falling of}'. The other articles of dress have 
been describei] in doUiil by tkptain Hareourt.' On account of their peculiarity 
of ilress I have iucludetl three women w’ith one of the labuu] groups. 

1 )jacuissn}}<. 

Ur. Kjtrrii wetconiod the contribution Mr. Holland luul insile to our 
knowledge of the pbyslen] charactera of two people lying in tlio Htmakyaii 
fringe, between the MougttlLan ami Aryan races. The chief merit of 
Air. Hollami's [Mijier, however, seomed to him to lie not si> miiob in 
eonti'ihution of new faots as in the introduction of rjuite a new uiiu in the 
iipplicatiou of iiiitiini[H tlogical mothock IIi» ptipor Wiis deatrly a wtinly in thf 
rtssults of hybridization of luitiiaii roces, u nulsject which was ii[ thu highest 
imtxTtauce, and yet, for souju rcusim, luul Ijccn ubmiat ccmpletoly n^loeteti. 
file iluflnetlon which .Mr. ItuUaud hud (Iniwn, that thero was appiuioiuly no 
correktioi) nr proiwrtion in the degree Uj which the viu-ious pliyacal cliamcUira 
wens inheritotl by fcho offspring, was one ho was proparwl lu adopt, for in no otlier 
way was it [uissihlo to explain tlie curious oonibinalions of cliaracters which woro 
found in aaimok ap^mi'eutly closely rolatetl in deaceuL For iiistanco, in making 
an elaljorato tabulatitui of the clioractera of nuin. ho found that in tby clianmtora 
of the skttU, man hail moat in common with the fdiaaiianzee; in the anatomical 
features of tlie liniba, with the goriUtt; in tlie alidominal mid thoracic vwxsra, 
with Uie oratig. \el it was highly probable that all these forma mentioned 
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sprati^ <1imrli1y from a c£iiiitii<jii eiockp but die intensity of the heredity HaiJ 
variixl witii each 

Mf. Gmav tLrjuglili Ifr. UoUfmd'fi paper a valuiilile contribiUiop bi the Brienne 
of hei-eciity, inaamueli it wonlJ help ns to nndeptand what ehatigi;^ Jii ttic 
popidatlon result fmui the iiite-rmixliire of two racbOg of verj* diireront pliyakul 
tyijo. He was iitdiuetl to tliiiik that Mr. Hollaiiil gave mthcr nuich weight to 
the eephalic anil other iudexea in attempting to traee, in the inongnii] Liie 
chanu:teiiBtic& of the pirmaiy races from which it was degcendenl He did not 
think it proljuble that ixirrelalioos were tmnsmiiteilp Ijcscause that tiiipHes that two 
dimen^intis alwaya pm^ together to the doHeeniktitg, but it woa far zuore pmliablo 
ttiat .single dinioiisioiiA pass with little cliongn frotii imu or the other of the pEirejit 
to the mised mce. If thia hypothesis were correetj then frequency corves 
of absolute dimeiLsions would be far more valuable for the eoniparisDn of the 
races than fnequeney curves of ludexes. In Uie frequency curve, say. of the 
Ikcatl-breadthjs of the mixed race, the Idiatdi, one would ciptjct to diifi pti^ks 
com^ponding to the |K^ks in the coifi^poiidiug curves for both the Kulu Kancts 
ami tlie TilKitaiis, 

Mr. SimunsAiML said that at first sight of Mr* ilolUoid's hguros it app^red to 
him that the nlemcnt described as TiWtan in Lahoul weus ii1ek> foimd among the 
Kulu Ksuiete, so that possibly the TilietAns at one time extonded fnilher to the 
south-west into the Sutlej valley* JBoth groups midtr ilh^nssioii would tliua be 
very complete. 

Mr. MvRKia ilesiml to odd luu thiuika to lliosa of praecditig speakers for the 
valimblc contained in Mr. Holhmd't? paper in regard to tho atudy of 

mongrel niccs. Tho difficulty oJcperienced by Bnkca in obtaining cotLBLStcivt 
jtvetagos in Frmice arose from tha long and vuriouB cros^-breediiig which Iiod 
uiarked ifie liisbiry of tlie Frcnclj peciplOj and Uirow no real doubt iijuin the 
rcb'ulto derived froni u for flnudlor number of data in tlio caao of relatively 
homogeneous peoples. In die cased quoted by Mr* Hotlojid of diacrepancies 
Ikfitween phymognomy and o^tcological charactor^, it would be of Interest to know 
w bother the physiognomy appropriate to the ostoolq^ betrayed itflelf at all in a^y 
jjftrt or parte of the face* for in hia own i*x|i«ritince of nuxed races he h^ 
fre^iuentiy noted coiujxisito phyaiognomics of tliia ktud, and luai inode out certain 
eorfolitiioDA between iihyeiognomy md i^arentage^ wlkichp if coutirined, would be of 
Lisdidtaiicu in lIio ojmlyeb of mixed types like llic subjects of Mh llollaud’s paper. 

Tho AiiTJioii in reply |ioiiiteil out Llmt the cephalic indei was a ruLiii 
tiide|>t^uileiit of ihe sizh of Lho Ijody, whuzeos tlic head-length or breadth would, 
for coinparEktive purpckscs, neceseiUto u rational oxpre^ion with regard to some 
. i$taiirlard of stze^ such as the st4itiire. Tlio ealculutioii of an index is merely a. 

precise way cf stating the senae of proportion wtucJi cxiata in the {Kipulor nutui 
in all fomis of dassiKcAtiun^ and he doubted, thereforUi tlic ad vantage of adopting 
Mr, Gray^fi fluggeuticn to plot hcaddengthfip Tlic author's hgurcs for the Kulu 
Kiineto show, oa Mr. Bliml^sall remarked, a marked irregiilacity of oJiAractor* 
W'hicb, however^ ia capable of a simplo explanatioiL Tiio irrug^ilar union of 
^ higli-caato and aboriginal black blood ia umni easily brought about, suitl a* a 

matter of knowledp; iu more cemojon, oiaongut the iumeta of Kulu timn of 
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LahouL A« a cotiacqaenee; wo fuud in Uie ftcquency curves for stHtiire and wnt^T 
indoz the oocurrenoe of two diesimilur tTpes; but thorn is & greater umfomuty 
in eepbalic indices on account of the existence of ilnlkhoceplialiatn in both 
eonstitncnts. Hie sittprising uiuforiuitjr omotigei Die loJiotilis must, tiowever, 
reomin nnex plained until mure iiieiisiirementti ore obtained; thirty subjects are 
hscety snOicienl for a reliable avamge and utterly itisufGcicnt for the delicate 
lest of frequency curves i tlie averages, nevertheless, indicate a type 
betwocn the Xaneta of Kuln and rocognixod Ttletans, which is iu ogieenieut with 
tlte Itiatory of the costo ui Lolioul. The existence of pdynndry amongst the 
Knnots prevents an examination of the interesting questtous mised by Mr* Mytos 
as to the relative tnunuaUsion of characters by tlic father and motlier. So far as 
tliese observations go there is distinct evidence in favonr of the eonclnsion that, 
iu the individual resulting from racial wHissagt, tlieru is not a uuifonu leaning 
to one of the constituents, but an ircegiifar, apiNiicntly cautmdjctory, mixture of 
thl^ constituent emraotera, analogous to that wluch Dr, Keith referred to when 
the characters of spemes of the same or lelatod genera are comimreil widi ono 
another. It is possibly this fact which mokes any one of ttio recognized radal 
criteria insufficienlly dislinctive when considered atone as a basis for c looTifi ca l^n. 
Discussion of the results ubUined in Inhoid indicates thot the bmchycepbulism 
found in India unacconipanjed by platyopy, such as we find in tho cose of tho 
Cooigs, is not duo to Mongoloid blood, but to* some hitherto unreoogiilzicd type. 
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THE WILD TEIBES OF THE MALW PENlifSUlJt 
Bv W. W, SK£4T, M,A. 

[PllE 5 EVT£D FkBRUAAT UTH, 1901 WtTH PtATK IX.] 

Tn addition tu the tnviljaed brown-sldiinGd MutiAinmadiui Ualaye, t?ho are a 
distant ofTshoot of tlto Moaguliau stock, there are at least three groups of savage 
and hoathon tribes in the Malay Peninsula, whicli uiay be roughly dtstinguished 
a« follows, according to tlic character of their hair 

1 , Woolly-luurcd Xegrito Tribes called Somang. 

2 . Wa\ 7 -haired Tribes colled Ralfa? 

Straight-hairul Tribes called Jakau/ 

Of these tlie Negritos (Semang) are found in norilicrn Perak, Kcdali, 
KfeLintah. Trengganu and the uortbem districts of Pahnug (Plate IX, I) tiie 
Sakai iu soulhem Perak, fSelaiigor and Paliong (Plate IX. 2) and the iriikuns 
(mixed with other tribes) in all districts sontli of the States mentioned down 
to Johor and Siogapore, and atao generally speaking along the coasts 
(Plate IX. 3.) 



flzitAjra WITH BiuvcD mum, triio pjcnAic. JJ.v P Jf, Dauf^m- 



i m imparts t mondgrapli on th% i^ry itiffionlt 

diff«» Dolply io tb# Bolatwa of tlie third (Jatua) 
snap iiaJijf tie hewiioif of « Mixed Tribw.*’ 
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Tho first of these groops — the Semang — is ft fftirljr pure branch of the 
Negrito jnee, which indndes the natives of the Audftnian fslaiids in tlie Bay of 
Ben^l. tho Negritos of tho rhilLppino Islatids in the Ctiina Sea^ nortli of Borneo, 
and the Senmug of ilalaya. 

A curious point about this group is that it still reinsins a moot question— 
as our most recent authorities declare—whether any Negritos occur in Borneo, 
which would naturally l>e the connecting link between the ifalay Potiinsula and 
the Philippines, 

Some day it may be possihio to miawer this question, hnt meanwhile it is no 
less ditfieult to say who the Negritos really are. They seem to have reiteiwd 
their name from tiie Siumianls. who n^rdod them as a sort of ilwarf Kegrc race, 
although they have nothing in coiuiuoii with the true Negroes Imt their woolly 
hair and blftck Fk'in. Tlie old iih’a seems to liuve been that they were the 
offspring of African Negroes who hail escaped from sl»w*dhowa wJiicii hftd been 
ivreckfKl in the Eiwtom Archipelago; indeed I have heard of one widely recogniztHl 
authority who maintained ihut the Negritos were tho Jesoendants of African sIsvcr 
brought over by AleN'ftndcr the flreat when he visited India, 

Nowada>'s, however, anthropology takes a more sober view of racial relation' 
ships, and it is pretty generally acknowledged that the Negritoa are not Ni^roea. 
nor even a bnuich of the Mclanesiftn or Papuan race, os others liave held, although if 
there is to he guessing, the lij-iJolhcaU that would appear to haw the most likelihocKl 
of being some ilay substantiated is the brilliant suggestion of Sir William Flower, 
who thought that the Ni^-riloa might possibly n^present aii infantile type of a 
woolly-lHUted race, of which the Negro on the one hand and the l*apuaii on the 
uther were highly ajiccuilisetl derivatives. Even this, however, os T have said, is 
but guess-work, and for our prcsint purposes we lunst be content to regard the 
Negro, the Negrito and the Papuan m the repreaentalivcs of three very different 
and separate racial types. 

It may. perhaps, be of interest to add tlial for many years, perluips mt 
account of the tree-dwelUug habits of some of these trilies. it was hoped that the 
Scmaiig might possess some ape like attributed Tfiough these expectations have 
beou almttered, and itic JSemang cannot henceforth be reganicil aa possessing an 
abnormally pithekoiil character, fie still reUitm the interest which attaches to him 
as a representative of one of the wildest races <d luaiikiml now extant. 

The second type of which the.se races are composed is Te]ueseiited by the 
.Sakai tribes, who ofter if txjeeible a yet wotp difficult prt>bleiii. An attempt hus 
recently been made to identify them, juainly, it geems, on the streiiglli of 
liugnistio evidence, with what is called the Uon-Aniiftiii group of races, 
t.f., with the tvibea who iwesessed till about €00 yeora ago tlu* coimtiy which 
is now Siam, and wuno of whom still occupy l*eg« and Oaliilwja. 

linguistic evidence has, hoivever, rei»cateilly pri*ved a bliiid gnide in the 
elucidation of racial problems, atui [ do not think we can dupe ml ii|>ou it in the 
present case, fiacial cloosifitatioits must be based ou racial facte, and in the 
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pr&^^ut cm^ we tuave Uie mote eredible alternative by Frore^Bsov Viiehow 

for wliat iippeflrs to bo a very ililfeient grouping. 

Viituhoir's llicory lb Bimply tlmt the Sitlcai may qiaite possibly boloog to wbat 
bf> calls the Dmvida-Auatitilian rooc, tlie chief repre^utatives of which arc the 
Vetklos or wild Tribes of Ceylon, the dviii^iwi Tamila of Son them India, the 
Anstraliaij blaek-fellowa and the Sakai of the ilalay PetiiiLaiiLa. 

Iti the ea^entinl chmacteTs of the hair atid hcailp there certairily a 
remarkable agroemeuk and the only great Jiflieiilty alwut this grouping seems to 
ajiHse rrtkm the colour of the ukin, which among tim S4LkaiB often appivnmlii^ jl 
light ahiide of yellowlah-brown, whereas iiniorig the Tumi In hkek skins commonly 
ocenr. P^tdes^vir Viitsliow luoets thin difficulty by {>i>mting out tliat the Sinlndi^^ 
of Ceylon, although adnntteilly Aryana, arc fr^pieutl}' m dark in ooli>iir oif to be 
called quite black. 

This x)uilit let anthoritieB decide; all lijat cmi lie aaid at present h that h 
appears an eniiiientiy sane ami uigiialile liy]katheBis; und that it to have 

already fotiiid j^cime ncceptaniH?. If it is correct, we niay^ [lerhaps, suppose tliat 
tliese aboriginal Dravidiiins once extended far north into Indo-China and tliere 
acquired the dialects of Uie local (Mim-Amiaiu) —an idea at>oiit wliich 

there is at least nothing fantastic. 

The tUird rat^ial group to which I have pefefretl coiiakts of tlic JakunSp an 
aboriginal race closely related to tlie Midaj%aiid which, in its pore tj^pCp, poasessea 
markedly Mongolian features. TJiey belong to what the Genaans would call the 
” Ur-Malay tace* hut which we, in the absence of my such convenieiit prefix^ are 
conatrained to call by so me such chimsy snliBlitato as Frtc-Malay or Proto- 
Malay—the “savage Malays of Alfred Kumll M^slluce. The rimplcsi name to 
give tlicni m tieri!ii|ss ** ilulay'^an." 

Tills "savage Malay" or Jakun race, or whatever w'e prefer to csall it, is 
divided into two main groups, (1) the Jukuns of tJie Jungle or Hill Jsknns and (2) 
the Jakiius of the Sea or Drang l^uL The latter set of trilna now consist of the 
broken remnants of the Pirn tea or Sea-gjqjeiee uf the Sttwita of Malacca, who lor 
gg many yeotn were the scourge and terror of those far Eastern Boaa. 

Frmu what 1 have said it will, 1 iliiiikp lie evident how imporianl; are the 
issnen which may depend for soluliou upon our pmper alody of these trilws. 
Before closing the^ notes on the geneml relationsliip between these three mcoa 
and their neigblKuirs^ 1 will tliereforo give a few more details concerning each of 
the several tyxxis described. 

The physical eontraat between all three races is most fortnuately aharply 
<lmwn. 

The men of the fir^t-nieutioiiotl race (Semaiig or Negritos) are about 4 feei 
9 or lU indies in Iteigbt, their women lniiiig about Il-J inches ghorter. Tho ci^lour 
of their akin is very ilark brown ur black \ anjimg the purest-bred Semangs T have 
seen it n gloRgy jet-blnck, not iinliko the colour uecrdie^l tf> the Andamaneaei vist, tlmt 
of a newly bliick-lcaded stove. Tlie tiliape of the head la mr^iticephalio and bitichy- 
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ci^phalic {Lf.j either routiJofl, or intemieili^te tlie long rmil miuid tjpea), 

The foroheiul lew and rounded^ and projects over the inot of the noee, whioh 
sliurb anti Jopressed and pjrraiaJd-shiipQit Tlie eyes are round and wide o|«Jn 
and slio^v tio Lraee of obliquity, the hisi being of a very rieli deep lirown colour. 
The Ii|)3 vary from iiiCKkmle to fnlh the luouth is ratlior lur^e, the ehia but feebly 
develi>[iedp anti a side view of the face soniE^timca isIiowb some progiiathi-t^ni or 
projectinn of the lower part of the facial iinea. 

The hair le of a very dark brownish-black (never bUie-hlaek, m among Chinf?se 
and Mitkys). Tt grows iit short ispind tofta onrUng doaely all over the scalp, if 
in>t shaved off, it verj^ fmiuenLly is. 

Tlio height of the Sakai dcies not materially dilTer from that of the Seniang,* 
but tlie colour of l\w skin ia ver^*^ much iighU?r than that of the NegriLoa, and 
eometiiiies shows a reddish tinge aljoiit tte hmsmt and extremite^ Tiui head m 
dolichocephcdic or loiig-fl]ut]:iod^ HiC face is ineliued to be long am I won!cl be 
hatchet-shaped IjqI for the breadth of the elieek-hoti€^^ width help to give H rather 
an ellipt{i:al outline. The thin is cominoaty long and pointed; the roi^head rather 
high and Hat but browns often 1>cetliDg, the notch a1>ove the nose heiug very deep; 
the iiosfs smaU. often slightly tilted or roundeil olT at the Lzp, but at the Himio time 
broiul, and witli very deejr-sel uo^triK The beard usually conaists of a few long 
and fri/4^1y chin-huir3, remarkably like that of the Veddaaof Ceylon, but in 301110 
esses it certainly grows long and t>uahy. 

The thinl class (the Bdvaga IMalaya or Jakims) ia hard to identify^ as it lioa 
received a large tulniixture of Semang ond Sakai blood Neveniielesa the pure 
type h, 1 think, recognisable, and w'lll be found to differ widely from ImtJi of the 
liiVQ types already mentioned 

They (the Jakumt) are a little taller than the Bakais or Benumga Tlieir litml 
is hrachyoephalic or roundciJ, their skin oUve'hrown to dark copper. Tlieir face 
lias a Uattencil appcanincc ami thdr lower jaw is inolined to Im square. Thoir 
nose is soTuewhat stumpy, iVe., thick and short, Imt with wide-o]f»en nostrils. Their 
djeek-honos are Iiigh and welt-marked, like those of the Malay a and Chin^. Their 
eyes are black ajid of moderate ^iae. TJieir mouth is large ait<[ broad, tlieir tuiir 
straight or lank and with a bluish-black tinge to it, not unlike tbut of the ^Itdays 
thenisolves. Their licard is scanty* 

in addition to tJio ibregoiug throe loain types we have, ^HL^rliupe naturally in 
spite of thdr antagonistic elezuoTits, a giotnl ziimiy instances of mixed trilioa, moat of 
which can, if the ]mret?i types lie taken os stamtarda, he resolved with a fair 
amount of i^ertainty into their origimil iugredienta 

Tlicno are many pliysi(d<^citl pohtta atMiiit tdl tbtiiao trilios whicli would lie of 
great intere^ti if I hnd time to go into thouu Their arm-streLch fur instonca m 
almcHl alwap greater, BoinoLitin^ umcli greater, than their height. Their feet are 
uauully ehort and stiiuipy and sj^bycih with a remarkable inward eurve of tfie great 

* For Ui« iiifonoatloii about th<i Sabiifl {m well as for tbe typp-phoKj^Tmph), 1 am very 
ihieply iuilthted W mj friend Budoll AJartiu. 
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too, tlio prehonsilo cbaracler of which enabtos tbem^ when sp^jik by dome^ticatjoi:i, to 
L>ecotiie very okvcrat stealing, I have seim Soiuanj^ nm up tpees by plaemg tlio flit 
of the foot ngaiiiflt the trunk and putting their atmn a gcKjd wayTOund it Tlio cyo- 
dglit of the Sakai», aB toatod with the army testa, though not abnomia], ie dietinetly 
goQih and seems to compare very favourably with our own^ The Jaknn power of 
ficeut is exceptjojmlly keen* and I wsia fiiKjuently aatonisbeil at tlie great distatiei^ 
at which they would uotico the smoke of a camp-fire it^ the jungle, many miEiutes 
befoie I could detect Ltie lea^t trace of amoke niyeeif. Tficir walk is veiy peculiar, 
the f«ji being lifted very high, almost as in dancing, and hy this, and a certain 
rcstlef?s expression about the eyes, eveai those Jakuns who«e features am most 
like Lhowe of the Slalaysr can lie imuiedintcdy distinguiehed when they art- uicl 
cTOfiaing open country, 

Tlie footl of tlu'^ jungle tribes—thoir first and most Wtal «wnsideration— mn- 

mainly of vegetable products, such as the roots and fruits which they dig up 
in the jungle, as w^cll as (amoug triljes who lutve reachiMt the first stage of 
culture) of the procluat of light crops aiidt as 3"ams, swwt pjLatoea, nuiize, siigar- 
CJuic and binaikos^ and at n Inter st^gUi of rice* Jleat^foad oonaisting of gaEiie 
brought thwvTj by the blow-gun or t he Ijow is also largely employeil for food, btit 
this ie mainly among the Semangs, some trilies of Sakais neglecting to in pur- 
ftuitof game until their supply of vcgetublo fmitl is itc^ginuuig to run out, though 
ev^.^ii aiiLoug aguoil numy ^kai trilies kdh hunting and trapping are energeticaHy 
carried oir Some of t!ie j'ains eaten aw> poisonous and require careful prcpximtion 
to render thciii fit for human ccin^umjktion ; some kuidu are buried far days together 
in a Img in tlie $wiuii]M¥ of the jinigle (fhr lu running water), when they are dug up 
and have the juice sqnccsscil out id tJiein with a lever before being cookcil and 
eaten ; other kin da are grati^l on an ingeriicns natunil grater tmuio of the young 
grovising shoot of a highly prickly rattan or calamna, tho gnited rhasa being kneaded 
with a ^tatnla ujion a hunana leaf and niivcfl with sliikeil lime in order t* desttxy 
its poisoiions properties* when it ie wnip|>ed up iii a Atrip of green lianana-kaf, 
inserted ill a split atfek and roaate^i over the fire. At me^ds,, the Seimmg ioen, fmm 
the fdih^t to the yotitigcst, all feed together lie fore the femidos* tli c latter, who Jmve 
done the cooking, looking on with Imngiy eyes until their lonlsand masteta have 
iiniidictl their repasL 

In the matter of animal food Ijolh Sakais and Seraanga eat everj^thing that 
comes in tlicir way — iiionkcya, deer, wild pig, biuls, jb!i, poicupiiieo, li/^rds^ 
sipurrelA, mts* anil mice; nut even snakes are excepted from the menu, which it 
will thus seen in a suificicntly variinl one. 

In hunting anil trapping, which ure employed iktbly for food puipriecs, these 
tilings ure, m might l>e expccteib oxci*etlingly expert. They have a nuii vellonn 
kuowtcilge Ilf the jungle and ila inhabitants, and seem to bivc ait inslinctivc 
knowledge of the ptef^euce of animats, Uniig able* when uo oiio else eon, to toll the 
exact whereabonts of a bird or animal moving a great way off in the foresL Tlieir 
eighty aa I said, is tmtniuUy good ^ and threugh trainLn^ Isecoiues wonderfully 
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<iuick. Tlio Id tine nf their lieaitiijr, and, Oft they are believed to tie ahk t<» 
imck snnketi by their smelt, it 1$ evident that that tacutly k in no way inferior, 
Tliey know their way about the jungle txittcr than anyone, and their Intimate 
knowledge of tlio life-bisturii* nf the jungle beosle ie lllraed to account In the 
methoda by which they hunt and trap their game, 

IfttnHinff and Truji^iH^, 

The chief w'eapon of ihe fkmang (as atiiong trilies elsewhere) ia the 

how, whieli closely reaetuhles tkit iisetl in the Little Andainaim/ and with which 
poisoned arrown are used. That of tijc Sakai and Jakuti U the blow^ui or btow- 
pilie. Tills latter is comtuotily a long slender tnlie, often 1i or S feet lung, 
composed (whenever so long a picico is ohtalna!>le) of a single joint or intemode of 
nil exceedingly tare species of liainboo, which is found in the I'entnsula on hvo 
or three lugh monntauis only, anil which Is called B&mbusa Wraji* This inlie Jn 
protec^ted and strengthened by lieing inseited in a similar bamboo tube or case* of 
slightly larger calibre. The ilarts are matle of fine slivers obtained froni ihci 
niid-rih of tlie lenf of certain kinds of They are about the siisa niitl thickness 

of n steed knitting needle, mid ate furnished at one end with n suiall, cmnieal butt 
wliudi is made to ht (lather looeely) the bore of the inner tnbe or blou'^-pijie, I'lie 
point is about an inch or more long and as sliarji as a needle, and just above it a 
nick is cut hi tlie sliaft of tlie ilart, which causes the point to break olf in tlie 
wound when tlic quuiry attenijita to escape through tlie tangled undergrowth. 
The point is, moreover, thickly coated with imisoti coiiiponiided from some of the 
ntoAi deadly poisons kiiow'it, amongst which are the sap of the welt known Upaa 
tn‘e t^tseicar^ta) and the sap of a shrub called Ipolt Akur, whioh Ls a 

sjiecles of Stiychnos. 

The blow-pipe is a hrceck-toader, the dart being iiisertml in the orilice, with a 
light wail of a llnfly anliatance obtaiiie<l from tho lenf-lMuies of a palm (rart/virt) 
tHickcil liebind the butt end for the prevention of “windage." It lined by taking 
part or tho whole of the mouth-piece into the mouth and aluirply ex]iclU])g the air 
fruin the lungs. The dart thiiK jaiisoned iiml ready to break off in the w^onnd may 
in fact be not inaptly coiiiiiored to the ating of a bee, from winch it may tjulte 
possibly, tu some extent, Jiave Iwen copied 

Kv'cb the hhiw-pitie itself is not withont its natural ivototype in the llatiiy 
IVtiinsuIa, in the rivers of wliicli there Uvea a small lisli called T<uott» jVwalfffor, 
which 1 liave myself seen shoot a Hy off a leaf several inches almve the surface of 
the liver hy means of a small tirop of water foreibly exjiellod from its month. 

By the ^kiiia each of the ibrts U carried in a separate reed, about 30-oU 
of these reed.'? beinj^ Jashed together, ndleil up into a bundle, and lilted into an 

► E. II. Mon, * TA* JudamffM tdand*^.’ 

» A very niiieli nuff kind ia the wrxtcleD Iibw-gun of Kuantan, wlikh is made by katiiiiy 
llirougiioiit their l•lttiI 1 li lenglli two hairHCi-lintlera nf wooiL One of ilietio lalter, 
uiMsuriug fp fwt S iiuilim in leiigtH, luys recently Ijeetv to Ihc Britiah htuicvuni liv 

>Jr, K. W, OoiigU-s, of thu F.^r.SS. nert'iee. 
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ornate J^aniboo quirer, Ttie Initt-ends of tke dark^ ar^ fTtsquenlly umrkril lo 
diptmguLBli Llia stiei^gtU of the poboo. 

The Seiiiimg quiver con tains fewer darts than that of the Sakd, and b without 
reed-bumlleT rings; in fact, it h a mere iiitemocJe or joint of Itainhoo which 

18 only remarkahle for the lieatity of the designs witli wljtcih it b decomted. 
Various com pounds of the two main poisons to whieh I iiave referie^l are iisatl hj 
the Wild tribes, the ingTedieiits varjing aceoniiiig to ilie Ikiiey of the maker* 
Thus, venom from the fangs of serpen te, centiijedeft, ecorpieus" stings^ etc., is 
fretiuently addinl, thoitgh it is in no wa}" really i^qiiireiL with thi*se 

dnrts lyctih Sakais and ^mang?! n^ilurly bring down their quarry at short 
Jbtaucos up to about 30 paces, and liave ev'eu knewu to kill hi tils lual 
monkey a on high tree* at a liistance of fiO yarda The inet1ii>i| of oidiecting and 
applying tlie coat of poison to tlie ilait-pomi; hi its simplest form ia as fo]|oiv!%: 
The Iwirk of the tree (when the tree-pobon is used) is slashed with a Jiingle-tnife 
in the slja|>e of a liig\. The jicisonoas sap, whicfi inifnCfliitely collects at Iht' 
apex uf l}m V, is then drawn off into a IaqioIhki ^^s^^l, and carried home, whert^ it 
IS either* when small qnnntities are usfctf its among tlie Hemaiigs +>f Xedali, iitendj" 
iieatetl and applies 1 to the dart iHiints, or prejiaifnl liy iKaling iintiJ a ftiifticient 
consbu^ncy is obtain Sit In the fomer cose it is poiired ont into n liambtx>4ray, 
and applied to a broad, wooden sjjatnlap wdiieli ia heuteil o^'er a tire until it 
to dry, when the jH>uir. of llii?dart b rolled iiiwin tin* ^luitnln, the dart being then 
ilej>ositGd against a fallen ttec-tnink to diy in the sun in a safe place, Arm png 
wntie Sakai ami -lakun trilH^ti an elab irate kind of di^^iiig-rac^k is uH4:‘‘d+ which 
prevents the daru^ which aie very light, froiij l>eiug carried away in a high wind 
whilst drying. 

JIfAbUitlioits, 

The juosi priiiiltivo forms of d\velliug eniploy^Ml hy the wild irjlN=^s an* nxik- 
shelters (Siimeiimr^ caves, hut more c^Dln^]Ot 1 ly natural fibelti^fs under overhanging 
rocke) iiud leaf-ehelters w'hich me soinetmies ri>niiLHj on the grouuih Sf Mnetiiiii's 
lietweeu the bninelitis of treea Tln^ siiuphist form of these leaif-aliclteiif consisls of 
a single hig tialiiidiaif, which is pkntctl in the ground to nflml the wanderer simie 
slight shelter for i\ single night T!ie more elal>t>mte leaf-shelters, used espc^cially by 
S4>niaug^^ ff^netlines take the Form of a rude lean-to, consbtiug of three or four 
uprighi* jdanted in the ground at an angle of about GO° to witli palm leaver 
itT branches la&tieij Lori?!iiiitally iw^nm thciiL Other kiiub couBist of palni leaves 
pbuled in the grouiul in the rcurn of a semi-circle or circle, the leaves, wluch are 
frequoutlv ubont fi feet long, ilioopiug over Luwarib the centre* jiiul thus forming a 
shelter of the circular or liee-luvc tyjie, ITie mnst developed form b » long 
eommunal leal-sheher in which all ihi* members of the trilw resale, 

lliL Malaji^iiig tribe* wlmcome innn- into cotitnct wuth civUi^tion ua^n^ihly 
pt tiic Mahiy type of hui, but eveu here flome strikitjg ilei^irtureis from the 
norma aaj are to lie in thp low'or jdmoht Sotally otiHeEit ride 

wa 6 an in t projection id one sitle nf the g?di]e over the other, so ns to nJlow 
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thft rmf tfl renwin opc» at tlie top. TJibw iitiiiii are getieroHj lamooiktf witli 
fnllnn trees, 

T1ji> tn>o Imis. or *' hiiiiia.i] binJ-neata " aa tlicy have liw?n cjUIh], ato liuilt n( a 
height of freiii 20—SO fwl fniui the grotind, cliiedy oa i* means of f'Selipe fruiu wlM 
elephantis. 

Art* attU Gra/h. 

The craftsutatiahip of those wild tribes, thongh exti'ennjiy pitmitjt'o, is 
excellent of ita kiiiif, ivjid shows that tliey by no means lack [ugeniitty. 

The reautifncture of tfio blow-pipe, its darts and quiver, os already dcacrilied, 
forms an important industry of luHli Somoug and Pakni. The iroc-liark cloth of 
the wilder tribes is made by liatauicring (w'itlt a wooden mallet) the bark of s big 
jmiglc-tree called Terap {Artmirpm a spociea of wild bread-fruit tree), 

the outer surface of which i.i first removed by scraping it with a knife. The niallct 
is freiinently improved by tranfi% erae grotn es or teeth, whioh aasist in the separation 
of the fibres. 

A not loss interesting type of cloth is nianufaetured from the cuticle of the 
Upus tree (Jn/iari*) itself, a tree which 1>elaiig!s, I believe, to the same order as the 
.iVrtocarpus, lu tills case a young sapling (of the Utjas tree) is felled and a ring 
cut round the bark a few feet from the base. Tlje ijivrk is then scrapwl and 
ixnmded in siiti with a rounded wooden mallet or club for a space of alKUit a fofjt 
lielow the inciaion. The pounded part is then pulled away from the stem, 
separating at the point where the burk meets the wtiod. and is turued down (nut 
rulled) and skinnctl off like a stocking, the scraping and [uundjng being continued 
ut inten'als as required, until all ihe liurk is completely separated. 

As regards other fornifl of industry, mat-work, basket-work, and netting, are 
all fuujiil among these tribes, hut im kind of weaving or pottery wliatever. A high 
artistic sense i», however, shown (by the Somang especklly) in ilm beautiful uud 
linely executed dcaigiia with which liicy decorate their blow’-pipcs and quivers, and 
till' magic combs woni by the women. An amusing example of Lite skill of the 
Jukiins was funjisheil iim iu the forui of a act piece, tepreseiiting the use of the 
blow-idpe. 

Brrug, 

Tlie enmntonest fnnn of clothing worn by the men of all these is the 

waiat-ckth of tree bark, w'hich couaiata of a long narrow atrip of Iiflinmcred bark. 
Thiitof the woman. Dll the other liatuhis iianally a sort of abort petticoat or wmppt'r 
of the aainc material. But tlie most interesting form of girdle worn hv these 
trilies ss undoubtedly' one wbidi is beautifully woven from the loug block alunfng 
strings or otnda rail let! rhiromorplia, whieb are in reality the vegetative isarts of a 
toadstooL (Plate IX, o.) 

I,eaving the qnoslion of girdles there are several otlier slight but otherwise 
important itema of attin? worn by these trilics, such ns arm-hands, iificklncea and 
cojjilis. Arm-liands ami oven Ipg-|iand» are frequently worn, apparently for the 
purpose of Imndagiiig and m strengthening the muBcles. They vary from a simple 
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tip of jungle fibre lo inetfJ drcletf or spirabj whipli latter uro visiiiilly obt^iiieti 
from the MaLij e. 

Tlic neckloees, wIiicL aiP worn cliieMy hy the womeiij it woold ap|>efur mainly 
for magii^ puriMjpete, at limm of lumy (W nim utriugtt, are compose! 

of snob objects m loonkeyaf teeth, tufts of hair from squirrels^ tails, black aijcl ivluto 
bepflB^ seeds of juugle fruitii^ idietb^ aud m fortk 

The ooinbs, which bear innL'ica] ilcdjins, and are worn ffjlely hy women, (ue of 
the kind wliioli 1 believe are ternijed lisck-HM^ml® in Eiiirkind, but which are only 
Vrom to defeat! the wearer a^ost poison or siclcaesa. complete the pictnre, 
tattftoing or rather RcariHoitloo ie practised over a liadtctl orca nuiong the wilder 
tribes of tlie interior, with face- asd body-painting (apparently as a suLetitnte for 
tattwlug) in places where Malay induence has begun to enten Tlio usual pattern 
consists of four or five lioriiuitital stripes on the ebeekn, with a sort of ttiilenl or 
pitch-fork design on the forehead or chin. For the stripes ou the cheeks arc often 
sul»atitiit«)d TOWS of bWk and wliite dots, suppoHod to represent what ate called 
the spores, or j)erlinp* more correctly the sort, of n fenn The tattooing is 
perfornied I)}' drawing the Knely serrated ctlgc of a sngar-aatie Iciif across the 
skill, mill nibbing into it iKiwderetl rharconl. 

In addition to the foregoing the Boptuni of the nose is frcijneiilly (among the 
Seujtuig and fkikai only) pdeicctl to ailmit the quill of a jmrenpine,bone, or piece of 
stick, or some other decorntive object of the kind. 


Hfusif amf Dimrinff^ 



It wottkl tnkeUio long to describe in luiy sort of detail the musical instruments 
of these tiilies. Suffiet* it to say that they are almost always made of Imniljoo, 
sfjtije of the iiioeb primitive kinds being of epKicial eUuicigraphical iiiU^reat, iioUhly 
the ImiulHKi Jew's Iraqi and the noae-llDte. One or two of these latter (Fig. 2) 

iiwy lie pluypil at ft time, the 
perfiirmcr lireathing into the 
iiioiiih-hrde of the tliite tliroiigli 
the nosirila. Tliifl instrument is 
fotiml among trilies who do not 
line tlie blowgim, an well ns among 
those tribes who do, but the 
aecomplishment should lie au easier one for the latb’r, *>., (bi‘ to iicqnire, 

from the bimltliy devcloptuent of the lungs with ifie blowpipe exorcise, Simpler 
forms of itiHinimeniij ar® wprosonted by a cmiplo of sticks which ara struck 
together, tirwhtcmg a soiiud liko cafttiq^nettiH, and (among the Semang) by big 
ititi nioies or Joints of Isnatnio^ which are doseil naturally hy the node at the 

iwtr cm and playMl by iKing heutcu at the upper end with a fan-ahoti«| 
pftlm-lraf beater. 

most important iiistctimcut of the .inkuus is the drum, wdikh is made of a 
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hollowevlnlilt tmilk of siimw-piiie lieodiuil wieIj Lhw dre^id ®kiu 3 of moitse'deer or 
monkeys^ 

Oil fistivo occa«ioii$, "'.^-1 for siiigiu^ iiuil daiiiuiig» both sax^s decorate the 
jiemu profusely with of leaves. Tlw Sakab lUid Jakum in addition wiiar 

utKni the head a curious cirobt made of strips of pul lu-leaf (Iwmfa) in the fom of 
a plait with long aiteaiuers so tlepemliiig fmm it os jjiarLialJy to eouteal tlio fiiee of 
ihe dancer. That of tlie wonicn hiis in adilition a uuiuher of sliorL sticks on whicli 
are spitted fragrant Jeaves or BowerSj on n principle of wiiidi wo aeeiii to lyivo tbo 
couuteqiart in Uin iJesigii of sHone of our i^eere^ coronets. In tlie girdle, head-bauii, 
and fesUKins (whioli ani crotssed 0^100 Iscick anil breoeti) are inserted bunches or 
Ikouquets of cunuiiigly woveu strips of pidiudcaf tepreseutieg nooses, etc., \vhicli 
are said to lie intended to entrap evi! qiirits vrhen they mukc iiiion the 

pej-eun of llie dancer. 

Finally a short wnml isr aceptra ia tiuried^ wlikh takes at tiinea a luotit 
peculiar abape, resembling a series of liy^eaccnte and double axeij. (TigK Z) 

FcttAt^ ami Si^nffA. 

Ill former day's ut lian^est-tijne the Jakuns kept an animal festival, at whiclu 
tlie entire Hetikmeut having l>ceii cnllcil tijgether, fcrnieutad bqiior ijrewcd from 
Jungle fill its WTis dniuk j audio the aceotiiiKiiiimeiit of y trains of their ruite and 
iiiceudite uinsio, kith orowniiig Lbeuinclves with fragrant leaves and 

indulged in bouts of ringing and daneingr whicli grew gradually wilder tlironghout 
the nighty and terminated in a ettange kind of sexual orgie. 

The soiiga wliieb were aiiiig on tliese occaaiona W'cre sametimes merely 
topographicid, but more often llie theme was a description of eome ono of the 
fkni^ua ur proilucta of tliejungkc Ceiumeuciitg by settkg forth tho aitribiites 
and liabits of some paiticuku- wild animal, or birth tliuy would proetied lo deticribc 
tlic inciiJoats of ita pumtUt by men from tbeir en^^nipmeatv its death by a 
venomed Jibaft from the blowgim, tJie return of Urn suocesHfal hualameu, and the 
iiupartiid division of the spoil It lias often becu said that these songs are 
more giblierkb aud have no connccttxl tuoaaing. Whether they aru bi> or not^ tiie 
following e 3 :traetti will show. 

The finat is one of the Semang soiige winch I took down in KeduJh It rdbre 
to u kind of long-tailed monkey called kni,*" whose name forme the biuden of tbu 
song. 

Ho rone along the bruEietiCfl* the kra, 

Carrying fruit with libn, tlie krti, 

Hfl walks lo and fro,, the km* 

Over the kiioUtd ‘ straytree, the kra, 

Ovrr the kiioltod " nuubuLan * treu^ tko fcra, 

Qvei' tho livo hanibuoid, the kni, 

Uvor the drad bambfKi«, the kra, 

Ovur ibu giant biuiihtmSp the kta, 

Ifc hangd dowuwHitbt, thu kra. 

Ami runn along iho bmnebes, the ktw, 
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Hii rmm lilung and touts, ilw knt, 

And peera fcFrward^ tte km, 

Anion^ the young r&tobatAnii, ftu tmi 
And diows hJa giiiming teeLli, the knn 
From evory isapling^ tho km I 

Here i* am of tlio Jrtkuzi wbieii ia wl out of u ml of uUmt thirty 

ilihbranl ones wliieh i took down in Behuioor:— 

“ * Tmpit-inipil' ia the try of the rhinoeomtCr 
The rtinocirrcB oE the herd (eallixig) to the i-eelnae rhiiiocenjSp 
He callw bis oonuudes to i^ek for food. 

He wdks the forest and climbs Oio lullfi+ 

He walks ubro&d when the dow drite on the gmiutn. 

Wbnt akiils it for me to resist the rhluoocros 
I eaJj my .comrade, bnt my oemmdea um not ibere. 

I niu temfiled and olimb up into a tree, 

But tbe Thinoceroa waits at tlie ttne'a foot. 

1 break off a bough and ibrow it down to him, 

The rhinocem champs it, and paeses onward. 

I oh tub down to groand again and mu back homewards 
And climb into the hut, but the rhinooeros follows 
I take my gnu and shoot tbe rhinocerDs. 

The bnlkl hna hit him ! The rhiiiDceitiu hss fallen ! 

I roast Him ne^ci slid cut op the rhiiiocerca, 

And give of the meat a little to oveiyDne+ 

Bat tha horn 1 sell to tbe Chinese tbreJgntrs,” 

Other sontjB in uiy coUeetioii ilescrilxj the tiyer, elepliiml, licar, crocodile, birds 
And lulls, lisli, various reptiles, and frulv, A votj* pi'etty one is ubout eliildren 
baiUiug. 

Marriagt, 

Maniage, among all Llit™ tribee, 
is said to be based oti purclmav. Of 
the ut;ttiai corumomea tbo most iti- 
lercfltiiig hs the furui of wedding 
rite which is UHu»l!y deocrilKul as 
Lliti ant-heup cerenjony. Tim bride* 
gTtK>ni is rei|uired to overtake the 
bride before ahe has run seven times 
touiid the uiit-hcapj anrl in the 
evcJit of hie roiling to do so the 
tnarriage has to be [H>stponcd for o 
future ocataiom 

Tide ia the usual account given 
by people wdiu have recorded it fram 
lietm^y. I was, however, m uuc 
occaniuu furtnnate enough to be 
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pownt at one of thc^f weddings, and [ tlmn discovei^cl U>at the orlliodojt object 
touud wliieh the cluiaiiig Uwk Wiia not nadly an attl-liua]*, Iwt ti sruall 

ailificiiil mound, the caiiau of the confuBiou being tho use of the ifalay word 
wliich may oilher nwauing. The aitifieial mouiKl (Fig. 3) wlvich was nswl 
1 . 1 . ri^yii was HbmL ^ fwt high wHli about the sarao ilhimcter at the 
TwisstL Its simix* “ tnniwteil cone. siiniioiniUjd by a simill gJolio 

tuid knot*. It nsficnibled not njniotciy a gigantic boll and l»ell-ha«dIo, It was 
ileeomtod wiili jungle ilowcm. and tl.c -Taknn chiefs assurml me Ihiit this was 
ilie "geuuiue jiiticb," and that it mvs the eiubleui of their rdigion, itml I two uo 
roiison for doul>lmg the lOulcutenl, 

llofom the puraiiit of the hi ide takes plBeo the man i*r lii# proxy is subjected 
to a sGVCit calochiem by the wcimiin's rupiaiiEeiitalives, the ipiostione itskwl Ijcuig 
of a WMist scareUitig diisctiptiim, t.tf .:— 

Can you fell trws? 

Can yon climb for fruit 
Con yon find turtles' eggat' 

Art) yon clc\-or at oulng tlio blowpipe ? and 
Can you smoko cigarettes? 

This last qnety tloubtlesa relates to the rflcl lli«l tlw tciuumny sooietimes 
vuucludes with the suiokiiig of ft cigaiutte jointly by biido and bridegrooui. 

Among tlto Oruiig-Lout ot fictt-gifi«ea Lbo puwuit sometimes take) the form 
cif a uaufjc luce. iu which tin- woman is ^vm a gixal start, ami must be overtaken 
by the mail before she has gone a oei-tain distance. 

FitMcw/. 

At u tiakai or Jakiin fiinend the body of the deceased is stung from a pole 
mid carried to *i distant spot in the jungle—at least a ti<iek's-tat>w from the 
nearest house. Here it is wTapi«d i« a new ulotl) ami buriod in a shallow 
trendij the clothes worn during the life of the deotHise*! being bunied in a .Bro 
wliich b lighted near the grave, Thu grave being filled up, rice is sown oi«ii 
it and waterml. some herlis and young Ivuianas, etc., are planted round it (all 
of these being for the decemwd's soul to feed upon), and finally ft small three- 
coniereil hutdi. not unlike a doll’s houM. but mised on very high posts, is erected 
near the foot of the grave for the rou! to reside in. Tlie soul's house itodf is 
idwut n foot and a half high, is tliatohed with palmdeaves, and pto\'ided with 
a ladder for the soul to climb u[. liy. It contains in addition dituinulive etnhloins 
*>f the sex of the deceased (in the ease of a mnn, the model of a hatchet and 
» jungle knife, etc, T in tlie tiftse of a woman, the model of u lumk-boskei or 
ivallek such us is carried by the women of the tribe), as well as a supply of 
food (a little rice and fish, etc.) for liie deceaijed'B soul to feed upon, toUcoo 
for it to amoke, ami lietel-leaf for it to drew. 

The Setmiug, un llie i.»thcr luiiid, pnictLie a simple form of interment, a supply 
of foinl ftiid drink being placed ill the grave along with lliu body. There is, 
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howe\'itr, u tradition that they labcd to devour tlieii’ tlcwl mid bury liie bend only, 
ainl aJthougli this assertion is eerUujily untrue now, niid probably always Wiis so, 
Jt is tiiore tlian ptohable that like thoir eloae iinjauien the Andanmnuso they may 
once Lave been in the liabit of dusiiiterriiig the ligties of their doad imd breaking 
them into i^tiort si^wetits to string on to Uieir uecklaees, ia which tasa the skull 
may have once been worn, as tunoug the Aiidaoiaitese, as a aurl of ijeadautattaeberi 
to the necklace. 


Mwjie. 

The chiefs of the tribe wei'c often, if not always, racdiciiie lucn or magiejaus, 
their power iti this respetd leiiig greatly feaivd by Uie Malays, who 1«lievod them 
to lie efl|»ahlc of skying t«opIe at a distance by means of wbut ore ciillctl " aenrl- 
iti^ ” which were small sUvcis of band too apparontly rcpreseittiug darts, width 
ieing plaoeil on the iialiti of the lumd wenld (it wu^ thoughlK at the magiciaii's 
bidding, tiy through space nniU they rrauhed Ihdr intended victim, whom tlicy 

Would pierce to (he heart and kill even at a distance of two or three duvs’ 
journey. 

The liuluh P'driiidu or Ljvg and larnging " Bamboo was said Ut grow uihiu 
almost inacG^tble mountetin peaks. Stivers of this plant were formerly obtained 
fronj the Jokuns by the memhera of Malay travelling tlieatriaiil who 

inserted them between the teeth, this Iwing Iwlieved to render the voice of the 
wearer irresistible. This enstom. however, led. it wna said, to sucli abuses Uiat 
fonirerJy in some ports of tl.e Peniiujuk the posaesaion of ony iwrtion <.f the 
'■ Buliih Perindn” was punished with the death ijenalty. 

The chinduai or ckii^kuai m a small fragrant phint wiiit iiiiiiuto infioresceuccs 
(sometiines it Is deserihed aa a small wliiie Hve-petalied blossom) which is Udicvcnl 
to be out* of tlie rarest and must fragiaut Howera in the world. 

The story goes that it formeily grew iindenicalh a ledge of overliajigiiig rock 
on one of the crags of the Uln K.lang inoiintaiutL Although Lhu exact siwt where it 
grew could Ijo seen from the le4ie, it was nevurllielcss itiaccessibk, and it was said 
t (at tlie wild man who wanted it hiul to ascend tho moiiticaiu and there keep Jus 
ast ptesUd) fm weeks or months upon liie emiimit uf this leiige until a kite, 
vf lie iised the ehiitdimi us medicine for its young, should drop a piece iu flj-uig 
ovci A\ liute\or may lie the facts, this jmrticuhu' charm is well known En 

t^Q with the Klaiig country, and is alluded to iu the local ijautj'aiu wliich 
Ihdr cliuna!^^ *'*’^'* ttitmiitaitis, if yon do you will suffer from 

° Sakai are great adepts at the uxoreism of deaous, ami on 
the mtknri '‘I'P^i-ently wontlerfal cure effected by this simple mcan.% 

Uie IriU liTcd whel!' ““"““““I lo<f-»Uwr in wliiuh 

snihlaii pibToxysm (which made her scream 
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with tmii) aJ«l pixwutly leapt to her feot iind fled iiiUi tlie jiniijle* Tlie remaiinter 
of her coiiuioniona. »vho declarwi U'-tt she liad -one into the jungle to die thm*. 
»lipiK'.l out cme by one after her and I deckled to rollow them to eec whether any* 
thing eonl<l he done. 'VVlieii I anived 1 found the woman eeatetl on the ground, 
wliile the chief, in his capneity of metiidne luan to the tribe, woe digging aw,iy for 
dear life with a i*oiutcd atick to try and unearth the sUnip of a auuUl sapling 
which grow near the spot. This he presently sneceodetl in doing, end on examin¬ 
ing the root fotiud what he pitinouneed to be clear evidence of tlie demons recent 
pinajetioe in the curious pinching iu ol puit of the root. He next took earth out of 
tlio hole and ndibed it om the lafcienfa etoiuach and bock, mettering charms as 
he flit! 80 , in order to induce tlie demon to rctiii u to the sptH whence he had oonre. 
In a fow minutes the woman l^^gsm to get belter, but as the demons were not yet 
quite duiui wdtli. the chief proceeded to dig up the stump of another tree, tliis time 
ii creei>er whnae tofit pioved in sliaiie to bear soma rcsemblaiKc to a mandrake. 
He tlmii repeated the former prfjcess, and ehajitccl his incantations more vigor¬ 
ously than ever, at the conolusion of which two of the of the tribe who 
assisted him hurfoii away into the jungle the stems of two saplings which liod l>cen 
lyin- near the spot, in ortler, they mid. b- get rid of the demon’s presence. IU- tins 
time“ the woman had ceased lier himentations and in aUjutten minutes* tiiiic was 
prnuonneed enred. after which she quietly retuTnetl to llm encampment as if 
iiuthing had happeneil. 

Tlie whole performance was an excellent example of sympathetic magic or 

makc-bcUeve. . , 

Tlie moat remaikable development, Imwover. of the wild magiciaua alleged 

pimers ia connected with the «ligor-mmi ” beliefs, which are analogous to 
fonuer Eurejiean ideas abuit wcrewolvct*. One of the Semang meu, whom 
Jfr. T^aidlaw and I met at Ulu Ariiig, in Kelanhiu, liad the repuUtioii of being a 
nolurimis tiger-man or mian mid gave me some intereaaiig inf-niattum nbunt the 
peHormnnee. “ You go,” he said, ' a long way Into the jungla’ (usually, he addeii 
into the next vaUeyX “and there, when you are -luito atone, you squat down upon 
your haunches, burn incense, and making a trumpet of your hand blow some of 
ihe smoke of ihe incense through it, at the level of your face, m three dircctrona 
You theu repeat this ptooess, holding your hand eksse to the ground; all you now 
have to say is, ‘ Y5 chop anv going abroad ’), and presently your akin wjHclmnge, 
the strips wiU appear, your UdI will fall down, an<l you will U-come a tiger. 
When you wish to return say. 'YE wet’('I am going home'band you will preseully 
return "to your naturul form." It aoimds easy enough, and the only wonder was 
that one so seldom heard in that part, of the world of the disappearuncD of an 

obnoxious rival, or a scolding wife.. 

The moat iutoreating point about thU ceremony, however, is its apparent 
iinivorHality, for it is found, «iMffli£s wu/omfoi. in all parts of the globe. In 
^«s8ing. it may be noteti that a small variety of ripping-knife {biladnv), shaped 
* like aliger’e 'daw. and fitteil wilh a hole in the haft to pass the linger through, is 
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well kjiowu imd used to this d^y botli hi tlie iraky Peninsula uud Sniuaim. in 
l^cjtli of which comi tries the weni-tigGT belief is still hidd 

The religion nf the Wild Tidbes la ii form of Shniiiiuiism siioh ivi pinvaihi in 
other ]>JirL8 of Soutlt-Ettst j\sw. They believa in earhiin greater spmUr wliu oiay 
|>c:rba^>ii, wJien we have fomid out till nliout them, prove to Iks a Jsort of goils in the 
oinking, Dut they have, of aour^^ nothiug whicii exactly corresponds to our own 
ideti of Gcj^l, and the evidence on this subject is more than nHiiully coufUctirg, 
owing to the extremo reticeoce find timklity of these w'iid man theinselve^ of 
whom it would ba l>Lt little exaggenuion tt* say tlmt tbey ware wild ns deer 
Most of them I relieve tlmt the s^iul nliortly after death proceeds to a plac^ called 
the Island uf Fruits (the Jungle-man’s idea gf a Pamdiisa), w*hieh they lUit uii- 
twiucntly identify with the moon. To reach this island they are conij>elIetI to 
cross 0 boilijig lake i^eseiiibliiig n c^>pper, hy meanij of a nurrow bridge fcmietl ii 
fallen U^ec trunks and tJm souls of the wiekini, failing tf> nceomjdbh this m safety, 
fall olT the into the la kef where tliey sivim aijout flesixj nibely for three long 
ycarSp clutching at Liie atnooth sidc^^ of tlie lake, after winch tlie Chief of ttie iBlami 
of hniit TreeSf if he thinks Jit, ccntcniptuously lets down lo them one of Iiis 
feet so Lhat they nuiy catch hold of his gr<i^t toe, in wdiieh undiguiheil fashion tJiey 
arc at length jMTnnitted to escape from Furgatoiy and to enter Paradise^ 


iJJsctrssiON- 

ilr, 0- IlLAonKN a|H)lugmofi for the nceessarUy pruvieioimt and ccnmiive 
cluirtu^ttr ot the few ol^swrvationa he could make mi ihc subject, inafitnvieh ii* he hud 
imt come pinpared for Llio Imnour of being cal lei I tijKJii to sj^ieak, said woh still in 
the inidiUe of a eojiiparaUvo iiivtifttigatioti of the dialects of these nhorigiiiid trilics, 
lacing engaged in arranging u hu-g^.t uuisj? of neiv njiiterisis of lIjo SC'nmng 
collects I by Mi\ Sketit His ow^i ix'irsoTial know ledge of Lhf«e triljert was confined 
to Tsiions i^-otions of tlie Jaknti group, wlioni he orten met iu IVIalaecai during ilio 
years ami of whose dialects In? hmi made ettme alight atiidy. Sine*? that 

Liiim ho luui froiu iimo to time endeavoured to make a com^^arison of these dialticU 
with lIiohc of fcfm ^vikai and Semang groups. Tlmtigh it niiist not lj« exppcte<l that 
Lilt! aiiLliropologieal aud the liiignJatie phenouionu. would riin in panilld lines, it 
would probably be found tliat juBt oa these races fell antliropologieall}^ into Lhree 
quite diatinci Boctiuiiaj so their liingnageH slst), in spite fd a certain sn|)erf1c:iJLl 
appeaiaiiec of cmity, c(iiistitutio(l tliree ilifTerent anrl originally iiidcpendenti types. 
Ihere were^ how'ever, a C£>usidcraUle uutuber nf corniuon elemeuta which ran 
pmutit^Uy all through the disdocU. from K6dali in the north (Senmng group) to 
Johor in the aouth {Jakuii group), TJics^ wrere atUibuUhle to {IJ Malay, w^hidi of 
course hoil more nr less mHuetioed all these dialecm by ineaTis of loanwords; an 
e eiucjit wbiulu howtjvei-, coidd l>e rcndily eliminated ; (2) a verv cmiBideTfihle 
Im i>-Eliiticse stniuim of wprik aud forms, alLrihulublc to the MouVAfituinl grriup 
0 Ein^uuge^ o w iidi 1 egmui and CLEiulaijan wert? tlic Ix-at rL!iircfiontii Lives; ns u* 
t lOGOt t iL act of their ptegenro in almost all these abtirigiual dialeete 
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1 -IK K.,f tlievctil tiiere ivftB not yet syifciafiuturily cxpUlin-'O. Tlien.' 

Il^TreonUi fl'-'v ^«tvWii the ab^ifigiiiwi of the I'ciiin^iilii 
siHjko th^ Judn-Wiiiiotie Uv^a^, the lnUer living many humleeds of miU^ ^ 
the nniih in L->wcr Bnriun and Canibnja respectively, and the races were .|mto 
distinct' (d) a third cointnoii element, the imporUince of winch had never yet. la-eii 
miinted out, was wlmt might Ijo called the genencaily ^^akyan or MjJny..- 
rolvnesian element <an opiKW«l U) the specifically Malay). In most of thc^' 
dblticta there were words, not very mmieroiiJi perliapa, wlucli, while not fxst iniin^ 
in Mnlav. did .aienr in clwely allietl fanns in other Malayan hmguagps aneli a^ 
davmieae, Maduriaie. Adilnese. certain Kayak dialects of Borneo, ant oilier oven 
remitter island Inngnagca. He regtirdeJ these wonls not an loanwoiJs from tlnaaT 
various toiigut!s. hat ns relies-the only existing tel ics-of the old lo^ Mala) lu, 
diMecla of the Malay renhisula, Tim main language of the I'emnsula had now for 
stuim six or seven centuiieE past been Malay, whieli was a C'entrel >uiiiiitrau 
lairreagp, imt originally tnitivfr to tlie Peninsula itself. It would Iw a sLnui^ 
onmnaly if, ujJike ever)' other region of the Malay Archipelago, liiu l^nmaula 
wtiiaterl where it was. nird witli mi aiiOTTginal Malnyaii population (tlie Jaken 
liniui.) liad Imen without a local Alalnyan dialect or dialects, .iitTerenluiteil fiom tlio 
other Mainyan grmii)®. He beUeveJ tliat tJiis tliiitl dement, isunmoii to the 
aljoricinal dialects, icpreaentol tiiat now pincUeally extinct Malayan group. 

After makino allowance for theae cmninori danenUt, and then only, would it 
1m T»niotkahle to compare t!m aboriginat dialeeto with otlm, langnag^ There 
would lie a residnuni, proliably in Sakai, certoinly in Siiiimug. left after' dmimiitmg 
the above three strata. It waa impossible to say at present wild siich reaidnum 
would tttrn out to le, but there Vitm some reason for antieipatiiig that in th« caao of 
ftemang, where it waa large and clearly as43ertaiiiablc. such reaidtmm would turn 
out to be relatetl to Antkmanese; Hie comparison, however, hud not yet been 
made but he hoped, after the newly actiuirod rmiterials had Imcn arnuigetl and 
daflai’lied, lo find time to make it, or to induce some more (infdified i>crBon to 

^ Mr BoUYEaiE-PusEY asked wlietiier there were any eviikucew of MohainniEKlati 

iiirtuencc as affecting (iie religion of 

etnick ivith the account of the bridge iM-twceu carLii and l.eaven, by following 
which the Bonla of the dopoitcd were l>elievoil to appn^ach raradisc. 

lit. SEi.iGMANy said, I have been capeciully interested m wlml Mr. t^keat and 
ftlvmt the mae of iJoiBoiiod darts, aijil Hlujnld like to know wlmt ptu L of the plan i 
fflok oJt'ur, is the source of the poison, and how the hitter is extracted and nsed.and 
wVieiher iu Mr, Skeat'a experience this imiflOii h ever cemhmed uitb that derived 
fwm the Upas tree. AxJM t>^uaHa.. Is the preptiraiion of the i«i3on Um 
occasion of secret rites, incantations, or religious ceremonies T Kiikenthnl hmts at 
such among the Kayons of the Boreni District of Sarawak, but amoog their 
iieighboure the Kenyoba 1 found thiU coUecting, preparing, and applj'ing the poison 
were frankly iitiliurbm processes unassociated with any kind of mystery. In 
Keuvah quivers there were, however, to lie geiiernlly fouml certain iiittsacs 
consisting of pieces of old darts, frugtiimts of kme mid teeth cemeiUcd together by 
Iho ilriutl bloial of niiimiilj already killed. -Such conglumeratiuLs callenl tlap (the 
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goacric iiaiiie 1 think for a chaim of any kind) Itnd magical propcitioa^ a ml bty>iii;lit 
sticcfiss ti] Ituntiiig to thcic yMmierBi atiytltiug rcai^iiibling iliiis <.Kjciir iiiiioTig 

tke Seniaug fiiid ^kai 1 Among tlio up country Uaram folk, who, like the Somting 
Olid Sakai, are aiiiiuifttic in tlieit Ijoliefs, there is a regular metlioil of apprtNu hiug 
tlieir high gock A pig flppmpmtcly tied up is liglitly flcoithwi, ami given i lie 
measBgo to which au miswer is desirerL Tlie anitnal is then killed and its liver 
inspected for the aiittwer which U deduced from tlie size and appotirmica of the 
loltes, the gull, bloilder, etc. At tiuree fire nlone may l>e used to convoy a ruessage, 
It would bo iiitorestuig to know if Mr, Skent has obeetvud inore or lose stereoty^ied 
nietlnxis of coinmiinicjiliott with the liigli gods of the now Malay people of llie 
Puu insula. 


^fr, bHBUiis.vUi remai'ked upon tlio apjiareiit close ruseuiblanco lietweeu suijiu 
of the Snkais {as shown hy the slides) mid the Tamils, mid asked whether any 
meaaiireiueuls of the iwiiiaiig iuni Ijcoii obtaiucthaa tJioy would prove of high value 
lor iwmpmrisoa witlj ineasurumenu* of the Andamanese, Ho also ttskod wliethiir 
the Semang showed any kind of resemblance hi the Oentml African Tygmius. 

Mr. i>Ai,ToK inquired whether any form of Jew's haiqi was used by any tJ 
these triljcs, and whotlier any of them were known to have need stoiiu 
iuipleoneuts ? 

Mr, JfTBKa remarked Liiat the series of shelters os shown by the slides wjia 
interesting as bearing upon the question of the evolution of the hut ty|«, and asked 
wiiether the lecturer coidd tlrrow any light upon iho liistory of the rnmUd 
tupretioiiting JakuiiB in the act of sliootiug birds, siuoc it resembled ukxIuIs nisdo 
by sonit! of tJio Central African tribes, and appeared to belong to au alUjjjclIicr 
ilifTcreut type of art from that which liad procluceii thu mctlliuear form of 
docoiation otherwise ctnpbycd by the tribes of the Malay PciiiiiBula. 

Mr. ,SKBAt, in replying to Mr. IJouvcrie^Pusoy, said tliat the religion of these 
fimmaulnr tribes iiud hocn very little allectcd hy Mohammedanism, and that the 
idea of the bridge leading to IWlise was found omujig races Ui tlie north nf the 
renihsula, wlio cei-Uinly ciould not have borrewed it frejii Mohaumwnhin soureca 
Poiliai* the beet example, however, was that of tiic Amlamanoso, who were 
fldimltedly free freiu any aucli influences, hut who yet belicveil Uiat tlio bouIs of 
the dcq^arteil puss into I'amdise by croesing an iuvisible bridge of cone. 

As regards tlie pobou obtained from Ij)vh aitie (tire Ipoh treeiH.T or 
stryclmos), thy poison wag eeitaiuly in some instaucea obtidned by shraiding up 
the root Tliere was, moreover, a close parelkl to Urn Bomesii shw in if,c 
I’uscfi (of a jjarticular kind of tree), which were ennied inside thyir quh er by tho 
^ ims, am which wifre ^IJed iYnwrina Tapei, or tlio briugore^duwit of wiuitTfL*, 
OiJieiis were stioiigly believed in (though not ^jerlmps to anything like such ml 
^ n ^ m wmeo), and an instance of an uttempt ti» coninmnicute with the hiuli 

droDs'^l l JwU ^11* prectieo of drawing a few 

drops of bWlfrem thoshmlK.no with the jimgle-knife during tlie prevalence of a 

“>■ - ^ “ 

ni iu™.iiwiii«nl., Mr. sk««l Ti'pliol il„i. „ 
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michi be piibliehed at iw vety fliatant ilata, but he eouiil not yet soy whether there 
wfw ittuch rescmblaoee betweeo the Semnna and the Ceiitiul Afneou Pygiwea, 
concerning wliotu scanty detaiU were as yet to hand. 

Tlie Jew's harp was used by all three wees, Seruang, Sakai, and .lakun, tJie 
form which it took, a slip of hnwboo ttitli a oenlrel tongne. which was to 
viUtiiU> bv PulUng a short string, being in all oases pretty much the same, thougli 
it wna widely different from the form of Jew's harp nsed in Bangkok, which latter 
had no string to pull it by, being twanged by the thumb. 

The Qwestion of atone implements ivag an exceedingly difticult one. large 
numbers of stone axeheada and chUel-ahaped stones Ijad be<in foand in various 
mirts of the Pcninsido. bat there vras no evidence whatever to ahow tlial they iisd 
In^en maiiufoctured or used by any of the wild races now inhahiting the jungles of 
the Peninsula. The preliabilitifis were in fact dead against it. The axelieods, 
which were of types confomiabh? to the irea tmpleiuents now ia use by the 
Peninsular Jfaloys, belong to an altogether liigher culture than that of any of thiw 
trib^ os we now know them, and among an isolated and pure fragment of the 
Negrito race (the Andamanese). Mr. K H. Man had staled that they harl never 
been in the habit either of manufacinriiig or using stone axes. \Vhat they (tlie 
Andamanese) did nK consisted of such simple forms of neolithic impleiueiits as 
ltaki« and cliips, supplemented by stonos whioli sorvetl as anvil imd hammer, and 
the ptobaWUty was lliat the jungle tribes of the Peiiinaida once us^ mm® or le*® 
similar tools, supplemenUsl by tools of bamboo, bone, and wood. Xo stone axe or 
spear-heads had yet been found in the Pedinsuln, 

In reply to Mr. Myres. Mr. Skoal remarked that both tlie model ^d the 
rectilinear patterns referred to were found among members of the aame tribe, and 
that although he himself hail certainly wade no si^^tion of tlie kwd. some of the 
Malays in same neighhoiurhood had recently been paid for bringing him models, 
and be aupi>osotl that the Jakun who made the moiltd had been inspired by tlve 
hope of turning an honest penny. 
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RDifR ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESIT^TS OF THE SKEjVT EXPEDITION 
TO THE MALAY PENTNSrtA. 

liir W. Lauiiesce TL Ddckwobtu, M.A,, FcUoa- of Jesia^ Cnllc?ge, Cnmbriilgp: 
University Lectarer in PhirsicAl AnthmpoJogj', 

[With X.] 


(ff) rfefMsnpftiflti of A. Skeleton of n Sakni, 

on ilif* S[eftaTimnt!jLi({ nuule bj F. I^fdU^i BlA.* TriiL Cbll. 
E Tlie Notii'«a Mc^nreii 
2 . The MeAQiu^nientfi and fUenlta tTierefioin, 

^ Not^s m Two Specinu^iiH of llAir. 

4. Note** Qii Two Cut Line TradngR of the Feet 


(a) Tjie Kkeleto^i of a Pasran Saital 

1. DeMsHptimi of tlie SkulL 

2. [JMcriplioo of ihe Bonisit of the Skelelort, 

3. CrillonL Notes tm the SbtdL 

4 . Criijai] on the iBune* of tbe Skeleton-^ 

9. Liflt of M^ftutireiDCiita, 


1, The sknll (Figs. 1 iintl 2), which is in excelleni preservation, appeara to lie that 
of a riifllc. ana is certainly that of an adult. When viawed m norma vcrticaUg it 
is elliiRniid, (nesaticeplialic and just phmnozygnius; it is somewhat asymuietrical, 
the left aids being rather flatter than the right Synostosis liaa ocmi'mKl in the’ 
sagittal suture at the ubeiiun, and in the coronal suture on each aide at and below 
Lho stephanin. Several depressiona or pita with almost circular uwi^iis are seen 
oil the frontal bone; they arc proliably local evidences of a general pathological 
condition found to obtain in almost cveiy part of the skeleton. Tlu- gJal^llar 
[•mtui^ce is veiy moderate in amount, the froniol curve Iwld, the antero- 
(icstorior are of the cranial vault regidar wdth tlio exception of a alight inter- 
rupUou at the bregma. No prominence marks the imsition of the inion. At 
t e pterion, Llic sphenoid and luinetal bones join on each side of the skull. 
Muscular riiigea are feebly develope<h and the zygomatic arch is slender. The 
iia^ profile is comparatively fiat, hut the nasal spine is large; progmuiiisni of 
811 or alveolar, and of the dental varieties, is marked ; the teeth in the 

tipiier areade project well heyond those of the lower jaw in the incisor rt^oii. 
he trensvemg cr^ arc is wdl rountlcfl and is not scaphoid even post^orly 
die bregma ; the orbita are niesoBcniic with bevelled matgiua; the lacrrmol 

^h'^de;\h r'r- ^^turo of ^deriblo Is^ o, 

™ri aide; the rnoJur ta r™ . ■ 

, .T. ^ extiuLied rmiu enLeriniF mto Lhe Ixjimditries nf thn 
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-M Ti .„»i1 l«iii?B rtre kTW und rather ilat; the apertura pyrUomm uasi 
amjlla. Iheiia^l ^ J extiemely indistiDCt (flO'gii'n- 

“TT* r jii, im mediM npi^r incisor IMtIi; « blunt spinn pmjMta Iron, the 
,np.rir«till». m. pomn u l«-rniloid » cnnu,«r, ^ 
7i 7Tn I 1 ,ir<-to.i,.d nnd 11« njdnrior «Tf«n® of tlir inc.».n nnd cnninM 
Obi Tlif tuber imsillore is of IwsP si». the posWnor pdAtinr spine 
n ..^d n^hsT The glenoid fossei »o> deep, the pnrnenndjtar proc^ ««ll. 

Ending «. “ 




_gsiuLL or TAilOAS aAKAK XOItKA 

VEHTICAtlB 


rto. S-—riKin-L or I'A^aak s,\kai: Sfor.aiA 

l.ATPlAUttt. 


VKJl l 

t- . f OoKros shows thsl this skoll slsruld be described ns niesnliceplinbe, 
:i.t;i:S;^-op.ntho«., e„nnn.,.r».lde. .nb.^- Pb-Tthine, ..esepro- 

”'“ 2 “ I'wwIwS'the vetlehnd column. wiU. the egeeptiei, of the ceeeyic, Ims 
Iwen Pt^rvcl. On the een ienl region no spwriol notes lotv. to he ninds. no 
StiLXommin. nre s«n in the n.lss..nd the lower ^ 

^e seventh) .m. IMd. So murk. o( inferiority nre here or m the 

,|ln!rie reoint the Inmbnr won .pp-sn, very stntighl when U,e Severn! vertshre 
•„e plneed “in nppisition, hot the ioterve,tel.rAl disc, when .» e.(. 1.1 sy lave speen 
rvery .Uflhrent W tWn region, It U noteworthy Um tint ntgon el the 

twriostenl inBntoinotion K. widesptend in thi. skeleton nK bnnily olwervnhie hen. 
I'fy in the vertehrel eolunin). There is no epeinl remnrk to mnke nbont the 
L;.re. The eenpohe nre stosll. with deeply enenvnle.1 eubecnpninr Io«»e i they 
an; r^latiwlx vei^- l>roai1s anfl the inferior aiit-le is eumusly truncated m eadi = 
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lUe roiigIi!i(?sfi of ibe fnirfucc nf tht* bone dup to periostitis is well jaarkefl here, 
the bone near the vertebral border having attofllly Ijeen perforated in tlie right 
scapula, Tlie sanie noiiglijiess is very marked on the somewliat large acromion 
prot'esjKB, eapeeially at the attacbnieiit of the middle part of the deltoid. The 
coracoid is large in eneb acapida and the upper liorJer very straight. The ckvie)e» 
.Hhow evident signs of diBea-se, It is doubtfol, bowever. whether dm very l>'*:unar 
form is altogether pathological \ the peculiarity ceuskbt in the esuggeratiou of the 
normal curve (with concavity directed forwarils) of tlie outer part of the bone. 
The two ijnrtinns of the Ixiue meet at about a quarter of its length from the outer 
end, at an angle wlndi iu the rigljt claTide is nearly flO degieea 

The sternum is Hat, and the gladiolus aiul manubrium still set>arate; onlv 
BIX facets for rib cartilages can be diatinguisbeil on each side. 

The ofwa innominata give iiaeful evidence ns to tlie aex of the individual for 
the smallness of the snbpubic angle iiidicaiea clearly the male gex. The ilia are, 
however, somowlmt splayed, and their crests not eo mneli inenm-d anteriorly ns in 
I!umi»eaii jjelveis. The ilio^pectiueal Unea are prominent ridges. 

Them are twelve riba fioin each sUle, allowing in many cas«5 irrugiilatities 
of surface due to puthologieal cansest them ie acconlingly some dlhicnlty iu 
identifying tbn side to which certnin of them belong, the upper margiiiH in 
puiijcul^r Iteing vpjy sharp. 


Tlie bones of the hand ami foot are inoompkte in number, ami the chief 
remark to lie made is tlint the ravagea of diwaae are vety marked in the bones 
of the foul, and especially s-. in the os eiileis of each fool and in the metataraak, 
the Hfth being particukrly deformed 


The long hones of the liniU iub present, witli the exception of the right 
radius and ulna. The hninert and tlbiie bear many traeea of pariofltitis. the 
fihulie, tlie radias, and ulna of the left side to a less extent than the Irones lirat 
mentioned, the I«utt olTectod of all being the femora. The latter ate, in fact, the 
only lames which aflbrtl relkbk iiiformatioiL They are ratlier stndght in the 
shaft: no pilasteriug is seen, though the lineie asperm are fully cIoveto]H‘il t then' 
are distinct neceaaory adductor tubercles; and partly owing to a Hat toning of 
the anterior aspect of the shaft opposite the popliteal space, ^xirtly to its own 
devalvpiiient, the anterior limit of the articular surface of the lower end 
tennmnica on a veiy mnrliod prominence. I’ktymcfiu < tmiiBverse) is liistinct, and 
no luilging nf Uie shaft is seen posteriorly in the jHipliteid space. 

3, fipeakiiig generally, tho cliaracters of tlu- skull are nm .such as will cause 
It In \ h * refemnl ai, yucy and iiuhesitotiiigly to any well teeogiiked tvpe. It 
would not have siiiprking to fimi that such a skull was Uraelivrephalic and 
luu'rocephaJic. like the muia of Autlauiatiese and other Xegrito races Jhit the 
^0™?^ raesftticephalic (TS'7l and ineB«.cphalic (oafaicity 

nfetitionml tbaraotere of inferiority. In the liret ploce iiiav be 

mentioned two features (often s^n in Inwmr raeeal which are to be regartlwl nut as 


nfthf Skmt iff ihf. Mfthfi HEi 

mcial peculittritU's, but as coufitiliitin^ reteutiuiiM of conditions normal in iufcintyT 
these are rotiinditj' of contour in norma occipitalis, and shortness of Uie aBccnding 
ramus of the maiitlible. The condition oE the teeth and of the cmiiial sutures 
leave no doubt as to the skull having reacheil full maturity. 

In the next place the conformation of the skeleton of the nose, and the 
prognathism, which Is of the variety known os suhnasal, and is moreover Iwth 
atveolar and dental, constitute resemblances to skulls met with fret^ucntly among 
the negro races; moteover, the resemblances are to African and especially certain 
Central African crania rather than to those of Oceanic negioefl- The lack of 
distinctness in the chatneter^ wliich usually determine sex is aUo in favour of 
this vimv {tf. Bhnibsnll). 

Xo definite resemblance could be traced, however, to the crania of Bush 
natives of South Africa (and this is all the more noteworthy because in certain 
ebaraeters the other bones of the skeleton resemble tU<we of the Bush moc in 
the Cambridge Mueeiim), nor to the crania of the natives of tlie Tunjiib, nor to a 
skull from Manilla, nor lastly to that of a Veddah. But it is important to notice 
that the facial features are etroilar to those of certain enmia from Sumatra, Java, 
and ilomct) STos. 882, 937. 966, 967, at the Museum of the Royal Coll^ of 
Surgeons) and to one Andamaucse cranium in the same collection. From the 
nioiphological fitamlpoiut we may sa}', then, that tlie cranitim presents aevetal 
features common to the lower races, any of which may, however, occur in skulls 
of the highest races; and further that Ihif eoncunatioe of such characters in the 
same cranium confera upon it marks of inferiority not revealed by a superficial 
examinatloiL 

4. ComincfiU tht Sktlit61^. —It Is neccssaty again to refer to tlic pathological 
change's that have taken place in tho skeleton. It ia noteworthy that the 
articular surfaces of the bouea are, comparatively speaking, but little affected, the 
non-artieular surfaces suffering most Thus this is not a case of osteo-arthritis, 
but there arc not lacldog conditions resembling those described by Virchow 
{^itechrijt/vr Etkmlfisk, 1898 , p. 709) in the humertts of a bear, under the name 
of Hohicngicht [It is a Ei&tter for discussion whether the disease was that 
colied by Virchow (for. exL) elephunUasia.] 

The skeleton seems to have been originally slight and slender, and ilia 
individual was of small stature, probably about 1,497 turn., which, os will l» »oen 
later, is a stature very near the average of Pangan men. 

1d comparison with the dwarf skeletons of Bush natives, several points of 
comiiorisoD present themselves. Firstly, the size and proportions of the scapula; 
arc not unlike in the two cases, though the acromion and coracoid processes ace 
much more maesivc in the Sakai skeleton. It may not be out of place to 
mention itmt the Bush ami Sakai scapuLe differ alike from those of the 
oraug'Uton and chimpanzee, somc'what less from that of the gorilla. 

The second point of sltnikrity is the slenderness at the lower ends of the 
femora in the Bash and Sakai skeletons alike. 

\oz. SXXll. 
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In the third place, an accessory adductor ttibercie appears on the femora of 
both akcletosB. 

laatly, the eiae and general shape of the oesa innomiiiata and the comparative 
lack of cur^'atnre of the iliac crests constitate further rescmblancesw On the 
other hand, differences obtain in Uie sacraj and on the whole the Sakai hones ore 
larger. The groat length of foreartn eoid to characterize the AndamoDese ia not 
present in the Sakai. 

To sum up, then, we find here agaia certain signs of similaritiT with the 
skeleton of one of the lower races and departures from the higher tjp^; the 
platycnemia has not been discussed, os the evidence derived from such pathological 
speedmens scarcely justifies it 

From such a general comparison, we must lam to the special comparison of 
this skeleton with those dGseribed by Professor Sir William Turner in the 
Tratuaetitms of tko Jhyal Stvidy of Edininityh (voL xl. Part 1, Ko. 6) as 
representative of Sokaia But from the figures and description of the liist of 
those examples, conaisting of the skull with parts of the skeleton, it can only be 
coucluded that the resctnhlances with the Sakai skeleton which forms the subject 
of tlie present contribution are quite Insignificant The following figures for 
various charecters will demonstrate clearly these differences. 


^ =Tuni«r's specimen from Eampor, B. = Ciunbnclgd apccimen. 


— 

A. 

B. 

Skull; 




Cape^ity . 

♦ t 

1155 

1425 

Breadth index 


745 

78-7 

Height index 

« 1 * 

76o 

72 

Nasm index... 

«• 

oS'o 

55'3 

Orbital index 

*wm 

78 

82-3 

SkeUion / 


i 


Saeml index 

T ^ 1 

' 102 

1086 

Pelvic (brim) index 


' 103-5 

T 

Kadio-hUTne^ index 

V ■■ 1 

1 80-2 

78-3 

Tibjo-femorai index 

¥ >f 1 

1 800 

87-7 

Piatymeric index . „ 

T -i 1 

1 78 

74-7 

’lutermmnhtul index 

mmm 

[ 68-3 

68-2 

Femotu-humeial index 

m -F + 

687 

r 72-3 
\ 71-8 

Estimated stature ... 

m w 

1 1365 

1497 


' CkwHt apptoxiiiuiriQo. 

The comparisDii need not be pushed further, and this imrl of the subject 
must be concluiled with the remark that even among aboriginala of the Malay 
Pcamsulo, who agree in the poascesion of small stature, ilie varUtions in skeletal 
and cranial morpbnlogj' aro vury tonsidorahle, 

Till# second example described by Turner is a ekidl yoeaessia^ a certain 
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number of poiata of reflenibliitico with the Cambridge specimoti, and these ore 
exhibited in the toJitming tftbloi—_^ 


Character. 


I Tumor's SMcimea 
I from Pahang. 


Cambridge 

Specinieu. 


Ctiamal c&paeit)' 
Breadth index 
Height index 
Nasal index,.. 


1385 

794 

76fl 

51 


1435 

7&’7 

72 

Sn‘3 


Finally, when comparisons ore instituted between liie Cambridge Bpeoimen 
and llio '* Panggban *’ skoll described by Virehow Ccmiited by Turner foe. ai., p. 119), 
the roUowiug results ore obtained, os sliown in the table:— 


--g-- 

Chnnuter^ 

Virohow's 
'* PftiiggUan,'' 

Cambridge 

PangaiL 

Oipadity 

1370 

1435 

Breailtlt index 

8Po 

78 7 

Height index 

, 76'9 

72 

Orbitnl indox 

, SO 

83-3 

Kasai index... 

50 

55'3 


Tlie similarity is no greater than in the preceding cose* On the whole, the 

conclusion that w ill l»e arrived at is. in my opinion, that intermediate forma of 
ekuB connect the diatinctly dolichocepbftUc and bmcbycephalic types described 
by Tomer, and that it is jmpoaaible to say whether Uie intermodiato or either of 
the extreme typos is the original one. It would he out of plntv to enter into a 
discussion of tlie cmnial clianicters of the Malays, hut examination of the Malay 
CTOJiia in the Mnseuni of the Royal College of Surgeons in London shows that 
hero also a great divemty of crania] form obtains. 

5. List of MfiAsiniiatKSTS of Skcll aso Ottieb Paths or SEStETOif of Sakai. 

Mka^diuuce 2 st 9 dr Skdli.. 


DeddriptioD: Fuigaii from Maktj 
cdj|wi4^ W* Skftdt, 

CmniU pontion : 

HaitiiiiiLn] length 

Muimum brmUi ~ 

IjujA'liKgoiatk bdgtii #..1 

UarlxodtAl cireiimfi^nstii:* 

CfAci^ capia^. Each obaerv«ition 
(S) gaY« ]|43Q cc. = iDWcapltuHia 

Focinl portion i 

^aju-Alvec^JH' length ^ — 

Kafli'oJveoUr length ^ ^ 



BJ-KYgdmatkc iireRdih 

134 


hei^t 

Orbital wimh 

33 


40 


Kfihol hrijilit --P. 

NuHil width 

47 


36 

179 

Jugn-aaml arc ^ «... 

107 

141 

width _ 

!rr 

m 

ladicei : 

Cephalic ^ 

7fl7 


JiJutudiBfil 



Alvcvhir __ IP*- .4*. 

m 


Fadai (KolllUjuin’A} 


99 

Orbital ™ ^ 

sau 

191 

» 14-1# 

65'3 

ea 


11<V3 


L 2 
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M EjiitrazHuv!; or Boxa of the ^celetov. 


Huniterun „„ ^ 

Kll 

1 JL 

30^ 

Badiiw 


f 

239 

Femur 


4U 

425 

Hbm 


374 

372 

UJt» „„ 


T 

253 

FibuJA 


1 3(15 

3Sl 

R^lio-bmmcTial tndn 

«4* 

1 r 

783 

Tilno^f^mprul indesL 



S74i 

IntiirrtDembnil lodex^. 


! 1 


Pemirtn-bumeral iudpx 


72'S 


Snernm + 4 ^ 

1 

/ tiWltJt IL 

1 93 J 

t nmdtli 

t 101 

ScApubk — height 

H-H- 

117 

135 

„ breath ^ 


102 

11^ 

Shew index 


m 


Scapular index 


&7‘! 

824 

dAvicle 

_ 

m , 

ISO 

CUvicuJo-buineidi index 


sac 

42-3 

Lunibiir vertehn^t 


Cra- 

truEOH 

23 

hMttrtor 

Urft^ 

P-rsin. 

25 


-i 


1 Si?ctitiil ^ 

23 

£5 

mini „„ _ 

24 

23 

Fuurih 

35 

23 

Fifth _ 

IjidKX given hv cfiiuNbed 

37 

21 

, 

fignrei 

97 

■5 

Ftacin4 mea^urtnieniM 

( 






a 

L. 

\ TraasT, diaai, ^ 

37 

27 

^ Ant€ri>posterior dinoL 

' 20 , 

20 

Pbtywcric index 

747 

747 

Ptittyentmm 



Tnmav, dintn. ^ 

21 

19 

Animal-pwterTor dmm- 4,^ 

33 

29 

Pbtyciieinier index 

6341 

S55 

Pc^iiettl : 

IVaasv. duuii. 

33 

34 

.... ^ _ 

ge , 

25 

...4 „„ _ 

23 

23 

Faphteol index ,,4, 

09^ 

07-3 


a Note mi the Fhntoifrnpht^—'The stiill ie represented m viewed in tioma 
vertitMiiis, (Fig. 1) and in rionna latetalis (Kg. 2) orieiibteil in em:]\ cuse 
according to tlie *' Frankfort” iitirlzontai line. 

The appearances will iw found described in Section 1. 


(A) ilEASUliEMENTS OX Tai LiVIXG. 

The natives measured were eleven in nu miter, and of these ii ve were adult 
nialca, three adult fetnales, and tlireo iummlure, vis., a boy of fourteen, a girl of 
fifteen to seveuteeii, and a feinule child of three to font yeare. With regard to Uie 
eJiier girl, a review of the tneaauretnenta led me to disregard them in the 
coiupuuitiou of tlie averages for atlult females, although this individual in other 

respects might be looked upon as practically mature. Mr. Uidlnw's notes on each 
individual are appended^ 

Mr. Zaiettaw’s lifSenjpftKi iwttt on rA<t MiendmU meami-ed. 

•* 1 .^* S'logci Eumit in Aring. Formerly top teeth were fUotl down 

with swubtone m Malay fosliion. Skin much scarred. Lips thick, slight atragglr 
\f inwards and muoti splayed, little toe of left foot missing. 

Non^Mohammedan, stated his age to W forty-five years. IWly married, no 


normll ^“**8^* Burait. Slightly deaf. Lip® tliick. Feet contours 

Tumarri ‘ I'enghulu of Ksiupong BumaL 

I umamc*!. Pondak’s broiher-m.law. Very restless. 

:S. Slave living near Kampoag linnteL Parents lived in Jungle of Ulu LebiL 
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vf th( Sinit iti i/if iilului/ 

Middle finger of right hand deformed. Ago atat*l hy himaelf to be scvonty yeaisL 
Manfieil, with two childton. Colour 3 Topiuatd'a scale Eyes dark, rich biowiL 
Hair short, woolly, veiy dark dull brown. Kauipong EuntaL 

4. Brother of No. :i Slave, captured \rhen very young, Eeligion, 
Moliamiuednn. Colour 3 Topiuard'a acnie. Colour vision uomnil or nearly so, 
tendency not to distioguiBh between dark sluules, dark ]jnrple.a being comiiartid 
with dark rads, hnt rejectetl. The l>oy js very nervous iiiiti taciturn. Besidence, 
Kwnla Aiing 

5. Besidonco. Sungei Sam. Son of Na 7. Skin a little lighter Uian Xopinatrl’B 
No, 3. Hair wiry, very closely curled. Teeth not filed, much worn, but whito 
and undecajetl Non-Mohamm«laii. A slave; parents Pangtuis of Suugei LehiJj. 
Has a moustache. 

6 . Pettii or Peteina. Besidcnce, Sungoi Sam. Skin a shade lighter than 
Xo. 5, coveivJ with skin disHUBo of a mild ty^w. Eyes dark brown, strongly marked 
supcinrliitnl ridges. Eyes very restlcsSL Has a iiiouatoche and beartl of woolly 
Imir. Sis front teeth of upper jaw filed, al^htly decayed. Has a humorous 
expression about tlie umutli. Pureula from fiiingei <Tala. 

T. Slave at Sungei Sam. Skin darker thou Na 3 Topinaril, feet much 
sjdayed, as in Xo. 1. Eyes dark brown. Skin diseosc^L 

8 . Slit VC at Suiigei Sam, 

9. Slave gtrl at Kumpong BuntaL VnmarrieiJ, but aexually mutun*, P'eet 
and hainla small and delicately shaped Hair short, iluek. and woolly. ParanUi 
lived in Uhi Aring. Inclined to steatopygio. 

10 . Wife of Xo, 3. Skin rather itHlder tluoi No. 3 Topimnl Hair black and 
lanky like a Malay's. Eyes very dark brown. Parents and gtontlparenbi Paining 
Sakaia Bring on Sungei Sahan, tribe now moved down stream, no Malay adiuixturu 
admitted. Mother of Xo. tl. Breasts veiy pendulous. 

11. Daughter of Xo. 3 ruid Xo. 10. Skin colour Xu. 3 TopinarJ, but rather 
roll dor. Eyes dark brown, darker than in parGiils. Teeth, milk teeth, perfectly 
regtilar, the upjior pair of incisors very large, two iie.M suiuIIlt, much as in EngliaH 
child rci). 

from the moasnroiiiento pio^idcd, I have caleulateii the avemges for eacii 
sex, and have einbiKlicd the lesulla in a iliagmiu which will ehuw the geuera] 
oiilcome of this uietluKl of dealing wiili the ibla (Fig. 3). Tlie cousideratiun of 
this I prci(Ki£e to defer toiii]M>tiiriIy while dealing with the oilier oliscrvatiotis of 
Mr. laidlaw. In the Htnt place, the eolonr of the skin seetiio in getieml to bo dai k 
brown or ehocolate, but them are two cases ui which it was lighter than in the 
rest, and this iKiint is of importance ns confirtnitig the statciuent made by recent 
olieerveis (Martin) that tlie alxtrigincs of the Peninsula may bo dirided, ou 
considerations bearing on skiti-colonr, into at least two well markwi dassCB, the 
Olio with a lighter skin than tlm other. As regartls the coluiir of the eyes, a 
corresponding difference Is not recorded, and in all Lustanew the colour is a* dark 
brown, probably of the shade so mammon atiiong priiniiive reres. 
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On coming to work thrai]|;h tim notes on bair, it is found, iiowcvci, that 
whereas iu the majcrity it is woolly or olooely curled, there is one instanoc of an 
adult, the woumn iCebaag, iu wimm the hair tiiough black is uut curled, but 
fltmightj this dlBetence a^n confinns the remarks of earlier observers, and in the 
lantern slide showing a group of Sakais examples of each kind of hair may be seen. 

Finally, it is very interesting to notico that among the specmiens of hair 
shown ts that of tlio child Kepar, of whose pnieute one (the futlier) is of Uie 
curly-haired tyxjo, the mother being the one example of all those obsor%'ed 
presenting straight liair; the specimen of tlic child's hsir sliowu that she resembles 
her mothdr in this respect. 

With the monlion that only on© bearded man was observed, I may pnsa from 
the consideiatiDn of the hair to that of the teeth, which in many instoncea were 
seen to ho hied; in one itiatunce caries wus noticed. In the sknti sent to 
Cmnijridge th© teeth are cuonisted, as is eo often tlio case with tlu© teotb of crania 
of East Indian natives in general, witli u dark deposit, probably betel nut. The 
front teeth In this specimen linvo Iiecu iiled («/, account of the skull). 

Heturning now to the measurements, it may bo first notioed that th© inrlex of 
the heud {cephalic index) gives for tb© men an a votngo of TS'!), whieb Agrees fairly 
well with the dgum obtained for the skull previously described. The women 
would seem to have heads of a mor© spherical form, for the corresponding avemge 
index for these is 81*1; a greater number of examples (only three ore available) 
would prubnblj modify this figure somewhaL 

Is ext tlifl nasal index may he eonaiilcred, and this 3 lelds the remarktiblc 
figme of 101'2 03 the average for five adult males, and 97'i os tlmt for three adult 
females. A very great na.sal width is indicated herebjr, and to one familiar with 
the meoiinrements iu question the figure alone gives a fairly goo«l idea of tlie 
cojiforiuntion of this l artieular feature. 

The tiiajurily of the rumainiug moaeureumuta ore, as has been already said, 

pCqia». CSJdHC.S. 

WKSM-i PXMAS.a. 


Fio. a, fiuoaAjta ffiowista ■uj.TiT]t raorosTioss w aviiuoK citcABux, suko, Egcnio, 

PasfliS aijui (MiLaX Aim TAVM» bxat {tmmaix). 
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0/ Hu Ski^t to tht. Mala^ Pcni^ul^ 

ta di.st™.Uc ,„n„. ta drawi.-, „ ,k^.„ ^ 

t^gh it b rat Mated e„ ,(,„ ,11 „ u- """“T “ 

of 1,491 nun. (about 4 feet 9 uii'hAq^ » i. ^™S<^ “lan with a stature 
H iDchoa. ^ l>y about S3 miu. or 

N-ocimuielliiieelioiddlierenirakirt' '‘tit rcfererae to the 

h.vei^!Lwt^^”„ dZJLrT* 7 ^"““ °' ' 

ietlcIMeea » ftefee,® Ihoara„ „r “=' 

- - '“‘-WOe. 

3. Eokimo (Labrador) ... 

'Vhieh cep,bin. "Traf' ‘“'•j' .'' . 

The MMib netee ^ the •recil.eTrf'h Jr <'*™'"“””>l'‘) 

‘'‘°' DMm l7.!Lti‘t7 “ "iSrito. 

■■' - •-“ •» - 

' Peniiak''{ JJ.—Ocieo ooijB; BMpe tTneps "Ve •)" Tt- 

IS rap. (lea ip peraj ^o.l Bippieter of ooB. 

lo„B,a„iBtehei, rtedip eeU- 
th^rept fap. the ihm, patedipg .pp.„p,«, "■ 

and tJiua diffenng souiawLat frciiii No '» ^ ”* * ' 

• “Apiat" C? flex).-T!w bair baa much die'^’earnt. 

■P.d3.1„g„r," hpt U .Ughtl,. pberte, “ ““ 

' fcofriTrimy ra,, elMy reapphipp 

[* The last thraj caaraples ara from Jormu in IkinaiL] 

_on the ou/lins iracinffs of tJit Jtd, 
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Maxim mil 
1 longUi. 

"I’aadak^Ii. 

- ■ '1 340 
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"Yak Bortik" li, ... 

•1 22 s 


230 

"Bagoatf " K 
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231 


229 


Maximum 
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97 
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^ liisulU of (hr Skmt Ejj}cditwn, 

153 W. L H. UltkwOKTH—J^W ropt^ciytait /ur j 

Xb<i tracings of foet ooiupriflC the following 

« Pmndak."—Ki«lit iwA ’, brcfid; liallni turned inwarda sligUUy. 

Uft L- lilo rigt« tool, bat tl» .a.au to. «««".Sly “ 

“^ao.aia.i«(,o..ibln.l«aotb«a p«*d.g.t« 

■T.k attif-STto fS; Ma. «io Pototek-* '"»«! ‘"o bori« d 
^ *^0010. .UhL So .p«ol b.tw.00 ngbt 

.la Wt tet, B0.pt tot to to Wt loot to to. .to not 
Man to l«»e been properly pretod ogunat to gronn ■ 

(PL X, 3, 4.) 

Th..pponnn.^ol to tr«too.ol to WtJtoXt 

Z to toTto" “ito" .1 
to tonwtoe. (ff. ^ritoArtyt/nr «»»*»*. ™. p. -8). 

distioctly fts in Uie two pwoding caws. (1L «)■} 

Iti none cti these esamplea is the seoowd toe longer thangtbe hallux, 
ineasurctneats arc given ou tho preceding page, 

(w thi lUmlTtaioTis. 

not* X.-T»KHigt of Pa^» JWfw. 

Tig t.^Visw of U» KkiiU ol Uic Pwgim Nonna 

Z PbytotVro^i™ •' --k* 
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JfOTES 0^' DYEIXfi ANIi WEAVING AS riiACTISED AT SITIAWAN 

IN I'ERAK. 

IJy 1. Wray. 

[WiTEi Platk XJ.J 

Tjje Liathod of weaving ivtiich Is cairieil ou te a liniiUul esleat at Sitinwnn hy a 
few Malay woinon, was iiifeiwloeod from Keloiitaii, auti tUffm from that in other 
parts of Tarak in several important piirttculars. As it does uot appear to Iinve 
been previonsly desedhed, a few notea on it may be of interesL 

The matorial vised is silk. This comes from China, and is purqlinsed by tho 
ivcavere at Singapore for about iKjr poimj. It is tlion in a raw stfitc, liarah, 
and of ti yeltowish colour, ond lefom uw it has to lia clsaiied by washing with 
water and wood ashes. TJie ashes of tiie Jmslc of t!io fruit of tfie durian (IJns'zb 
tibtthinus), of the husk uf tlie ailk-cotton (Enodffidftin an/nTcfiionoa), or of tlio 
fruit'Stalks of the coconut palm {Vocta macifcttiy are employed for thU purpose. 
After treatment with this lye, it is rmaedin dear water and drieil, when it becomes 
white, soft, and silky, and is ready for dyeing. 

Tlie patterns are produced by a process of tie and dye. but unilko Liio Indian 
method, it is ttie throud befote wenvtng winch is til'd and dyed, and not the woven 
cloth. It is, as a rule, the thnsnl of tbe warp which is dj-ed to prodneo the pattern, 
tfie woof being of one colour. 

If the iwtteKi is to be, say, white on a coloured grouuil of, say, rorl, the parls 
of the warp which arc to be white are covered uji previnus Lo ilycing so that thev 
are protected in Llinae places' from tlie action of the pigiiiciit inid reuiaiti white. 
When the pattern is a parti-coloured one, the stmu means arc employed, but oil 
except the ground colour is covered up trt the hrst instimGe, TJm whole is then 
jiut luto the dye fur the gmund colour. Then, all that Is to be, say, ydlow is 
unooverod and the yellow dye is applied to those parts, then Uiu blue jiarls are 
uncovered and dyed, and so on. Lastly, the coveitjig is removcvl from tha white 
juris, and the thread is ready for the hioiu. To do all this well, (iemands a 
great amount of work, of o must (IHRcuIt nature when intricate jiattenis arc to bo 
proiluced, but tbe resuite !ire often very lieautiful, and considering the amount of 
time and skill involved in the nianufacture, the clotlis are by no means dear nt the 
price locally asked for them. 

Tbcmetliixl of carrying out the work is as folbwa:—A frame ts congtructod 
of four pieces of bainlsm of mlher greater length tlcju the length of the clotli it is 
intended to make. Tlie bamboos are tied logeHier with nil tan or string, so that 


(r* -■ 
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tliQ frnmc £uti be taken to pieces easily. Tlie eilk ia then t?oiind on to this Tnmie 
till there ie judged to !« sufficient for tie warp ol the intcnderl clotlu 11 is then 
eepamted into distinct bundles of perfinps one Umulrcd thrcqids o&eh, and these 
bundles are tied at cither end of the frame. The number of bundles of thread [s 
detennined by ilie ividtli of thu cloth to be woven, and as about Hfty threads go to 
ilio inch and dve threads from each bundle arc taken, it requires ten bundlee per 
inch of widLli, Ti\nieio a atrip of the same pattem is icpeaDcd in the dosigu, larger 
bundlue of thread are required for that pottioa than when it only oecnis once, 
Tlie bundles of thread Imving lieen amiogetl oti the Frajiio, the coveciug up with 
waxLii thread for the narrow bands of uolour and with strips of l)anana stmu for 
the broad taTida is bej^n. The patterns are not drawn, but arc made up by the 
unuided eye on tlio frame, Tfie tliread or bjuiona stem is bound tightly round tJie 
bundles of silk and is tied with what U known us on upholsteier's knotw In 
I’l. XI, Fi{t 1, is shown a portion of a frame witli the bundles of silk-throed on it 
and llie waxed threads niid banana stom strips in placo ready for dyeing. Tiie 
doing Lb a vi‘ry lung and tedious process, es may be imagined. As before 
monliouetl everything except die portions of the silk threads which are to form the 
ground is covertsl in die fimt iiutaiica Two strings are tlien threodeii through 
the loops of tho buruUea along the side of the bamboos, so that the position of the 
buoiUes may rciuoiu the sanm during the process of dyeing. Tlie hamboo frame is 
tlien untied and the Bilk removed from it Almost invariably the ground is red 
and this is produced by lac* Stick-luc is^ pouuded up and soaked in water for two 
days aud then lioiloii. The silk is dipped into this solution and tlie colour is fixed 
by Bubeetpienl immembu iu a fiulution of alum in water, and the acid Juice of the 
fruit of tliO Glugor ^Camnia airovirdit}. The same monlant is used with all -the 
oilier dye sulistaiices employed iu this work. When the ground is Jlnishod the 
bundles of eUk are rearranged as before on the hamboo frame. Then all the parts 
whicb ahj to Ixj ydlow oio uncovered. TJio.'ie are then ’dyed by tlio local 
a[iplicati{m of tlie yellow dye. For this purpose chi|is of a wood called Kaihung 
<probably Cryptacarpa impress^) are tieated in the saluc way as tlic lit Tunuoric 
(Curttfitna Itmga) is sometimes substituted lor Kodnmg to produce yellow, Tlio 
othor ooloum of the pattern are dyed suce<aiij{voly in the sotne way, undl thii whole 
ore liiiisbed, then the oovering i» removed from the white {jurtions. The green and 
blue dyes are piirultiised kKuiUy from the tvliUlesc shop!*, 

TIio wlode ot the bundles Iiaviug licen dyed, the silk for Uit* wuqj is put into 
the loom, five ilireaila from each bundle being taken am] carefully nnmngod in 
the comb of the loom that tlie whole puiLcm looks correct The woof thn^a d Jb 
of the coletir of ilio ground, but here uud tUero a stripe of some other cnlourcd 
thread iimy bo iutioduMd. 

The folLcwiug details wiH give some idea of the ornuigomout of the patterns in 
tme doth which I oarefuUy eiamiaed. mis doth Was wliat is called a Sarong, 
that is a sort uf skirl worn ly IMalays of bodi scxee. The ground eoloar was red, 
sad there were dm m it white, hlimk, blue, giueji, and yellow iu the warp, witli 
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gold thread at intervals in the woof, which was ether wise red like the ground. 
The patterns were mostly wore or leas diamond shaped, and to produce them 
(ino liundred and twenty differently dyed hnndlBa of threads bad been employed. 
There ware four differetti stripes of pattema The bnilc of tlie doth was tmyle up 
of a wanow pattern of ten differently dyed threads topurated by a atreok of yellow, 
then there was a broad atrip of fifty, a narrower one of Ihirty-Bix. and another of 
twenty.four diffeicDtly coloured threads. The narrowest pittem was about 1 inch 
in width and the broadest about 5 tMuhia, Tlio woof was rtd and at intorvala of 
about li inches a single gold thread was inserted. This cloth, which was sluiut 
4 feet irido bj- 7 feet long. I was iufonned by the maker, had token two months 
to dye and weave, and tho price usked for it was S30, which i» about ihirty-fliK 


sbrnime in lEnglifih money. 

The effect of these cloths U very diarmuig and Lannenwus, and a great deal 
of their beauty is undoubtedly due to the woof being of the grouiid^lonr. «o that 
each portion ol the iwiitem is mixed witli this colour' and all crudity of t«)l..unns 
is tlicreby ptoveuted. 1 sent scveml of these cloths to the Indian am tolouial 
Exhibition in 1886, and tlicir Imniwnioofl colouring and artistic oxcaUenro was 

mnahadmireil by tlie late Sir Frederick 1/jifihtoiL 

In the example just described only single threads of gold were interwoven 
with it but many dotbs are profusely decorated with gold. This is done daring 
the waiving, iu the ruUowing way :-lf «l«irt of tho cloth is to liave at 
«™dar intervals arrm^icd in Y«ii.r«n.e ordei', and there arc to bo of the rows 
across the cloth, Evo little bobbins, mmlc up of two small sbi« of bamlioo tied 
tooethor in tho form of a cross, wound witli gold thread, would b« ronnii^. one for 
Jeh two rows. The «-^wei8 are put in aa the weaving precmls. and the five 
threads are carried in xigisog lines from ilower te ibw^ at tljo iMtek ^ “ J- 

[„ this work the back of the cloth ia always upwards m tlie loom. Si>iiiet^cs 
tho cloth to Im enriched with gnild is of an unifonn colour, but more often it is 
covered with r-rttems produced by the parti-colonrcd dyeing of the warp already 
riescribed. in which case the gold tenns a i»rt of Uu- gcitetel design. 


awoiint- ths pr««»a vf dyotog TjJ, 

faoed in “Tba N«iv™ of stnl BrilM; ^ 1 to. 

„ m. Tl.e dvQi„g of th« Srt liyak imtilis is dMwitwl hy Dr. A. C, ILiddbn, lo Ibn 

BnuiLl ItepQrt ol tov Brilbl. Ai.^ceyvl«ii (im F IWIJ. Th«e pt«^ are «tmlar ic teat 
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TTTISf GOV^BA, A STRINGED-WIXI) MUSICAL INSTRl'MENT OF THE 
BUSHMEN AND HOTTENTOTS. 

By Hbkry Baitour, M,A.. F,ES. 

[PftBUsTSD Apul 29tii, iwa Wirn FuTes XII-XIV,] 

Osz of ih© most interesting nnd, at the aaine time, most pnzding of the numeroos 
iiiiiaical ingtrnments of rude and primidve form which still survive at the present 
dtiy, IS die goura of the Bushman and Hottentot iiepples of South Africa. Rude 
though it is. it deserves a careful study, for, by reason of the peeuliar manner in 
whicli its sound is protlueed, and the limited area of its distiahution it stands 
nlmost alono wuougat musical instruments. If an occumte attidy is to ho made 
of tho g&ura in its native homo there is no time to he lost, since it is rapidly 
disappearing and becoming obeolotn TJiis ia duo in part to the extinction as iu 
the ca» of the Buslimcn, of the people to whom it peculiarly belongs, and in part 
to ita being ousted by tho introduction and adoption of other instruments which 
have succeeded laigoly in alienating the affections of il,e natives from the 
imtrnmenta in^genoua to the mce^ A notably successful invader has been 
tho ordinary European jows-Jiarp which, it would appear, has been widdy 
areeptod os an excellent euhstituto for the;^™. Tl,e conveniently smaU siaa 
cli^pn^. and greater musical potentialities of !j,e Jewi^haip are qualities before 
which the pm/m. wiUi ita many limitationa, is rapidly succumbing. 

Much oonfusiou has been created by writers upon .Vfrican mnsicol iuatrumeuts 
who, taking merely suiierficiol resemblances into account, have identified this* 
instrument too freely with the more primitive forma of theveiy widely distributed 
^up of Mi^cnl Bows, a group with which I have dealt at length elsewhere * 
Tins confusion can only tend to obscure die tree nature and affinities of the 
inatrumeut,and I hope that, hy drairing attention In this paper to what I believe 
are nu^nocptions regarding this instrument, 1 may bo able to render more clear 

I re position. general appeanmeo the you ™ is undeniably closely similar t o 
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the stages in its evolution ate not, so l»f os i am awiire. to be found in nAfnea, 
full though that cnutinent is of primitive suivivals, whereby, as ai the case of the 
musical bows and their derivatives, pliylqgenies may be teoonstructed. Tlie ^mra, 
in fact, in its present form exists as an isolated type, isolated as the races 
themselves to which it peculiarly helougs. TJic varieties under which it occurs 
are very few in number. It is peculiar to South Africa, where it is especially 
associnted with the Bushman mid Hottentot peoples, though it has also been 
adopted more or less by the Basuto and Kaffirs. 

I eliali refer later in my paper to certain groups of instruments in other parts 
of the world, which present somewhat striking analcigies in regard to the tuetlioil 
by which their notes are produced. But, first of all, I will desenbe the inatrument, 
and quote the descriptions given by various travellers whose information is first 
I land, I have thought it well to bring higother all such doaeriptiona as I have 
come across, us a possible aid to any future investigator. 

Navivk Kamks.—^T he native name of the instrument is varioUHly given us 
^um, Qowra, goomt, Qurak, ^arna, tjeorr^, gora, g&rdli, g&rrah, t'fforTwA, t'gotrra, 
iortl and the names ^on* gom. andybum have also been associated with it, 
while f'Ao (the t repreaeutiug a clich) is given in one instance; These names 
ap^iear in the desciiptioiia quotetl below. 

Form.—^T lic essential chamcteristics of the gmra will be seen from a typical 
example of the Bushman iiifllrument in llie litt Rivers Muaeuni at Oxford (PL 
,\II, 1. and Fig. lfl> This was presented to the Ashiiiolcan hluaenm by Captain 
H, F. de Lisle in the year 1827, and consists of a thin, tapering bow of light wood, 
5 feet 10 inches long j the string is fine and at one end is fixed to the thin end of 
the Iiow, ainl at the other end tfiioiigli a small hole in a little blade, made from a 
qnill of feather (Fig 1«), split mnl fiattenud out, and having this size anti shape. 


The quill is furuished 
with a long taU, by 
means of wtuch it is 
lashctl to ib<* how with 
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sinews,at a point about 4* inches from the thicker or butt end- Thespeemien 
figured by tJie itev. J. G. Wood' is very shnilnr to the above described. 
Ihpngh the quill blade is wider and more fusiform in oatUne (PL XII, 3), The 
Basuto examples which I have seen diifor in having a very stout and tdnioat 
straight how, which is either of bamboo or wood, and in the quill being fixed in a 
split wooden peg, wliich fits into a hole in the butt end of the bow (PL XII, 3rt, 
and Sb}. lliisuto examples exist in the British Itnacum and Kirdierku JIuseum 
ill Itoirm. 


PiHrRTPTioys Given by Vaeious Obseeyehs- 
KolBC.—T lie earliest aocoimt of the goara to which 1 liave reference, is the 
well-known description by Peter Kollie, who was travelling in 17(14, and I quote 

* Xalr HiiL Ip p. 
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tlie {>a8s^(^ from the £iigll%h traiisintkin of oiiginal high G<!nium toxt* 
(Piute XTIlj ft), Qno of the ITotteiitot Instninifiiits of niiisick is comntoij to 
BBveml natiooi;, and is call’d lioth by Nogroesand TIottentote, ffom ipitn. lint 
whetliCT the Negroes owe it w tJnv Hottentots, or dip Hottentots to the Negroes, 1 
cannot say. The Cewi (r&m is a bow, of Iron- or Olive wood, stning with twisted 
Sfieop-Gnt or Sinews. On the String, (idte np at one End of tlnj liow they fix. 
when they play, the bam:! nf a Quill slit, hy patting the String intrp tlie Slit, su 
that it runs ^dte through the BairoL This Quill, so fixeti on tJie String, they 
apply, when they play on this Instrurnont. to their Moutlis, much in the same 
loanncr as is tiono to play on the Jeu!$-l{arp ; and the varioim Notes of tiie Got,, 
Gt)m are owing, as are tlie Notes of the Jetes ffarp, to the various mrninlatioiiR of 
tlio Breatli. Thw is the lesser G'ohp Gom. The Grand Gom Gom is made by 
putting on the string, Irofore ihcy lix it to the i)ow, a Cocoa Nut Shell, about a third 
Fart aawd oil, so that it hiings like a cup the month upwards, the string running 
through Two holes nigli the Britiijj. \nicn they play on the Grand Gom Gim, with 
oiie liand they hold ilie bow, die Quill on the String applied to their Months ^ and 
with the other they move the shell nearer or farther from the Quill, nraording ns 
they would vary the Sound, whicli rUes or falls nccoriJjng to the Motions of tho 
ShLll. The Shell l«fore it is put on, is clear'd of uU Senrf and loose Hairs, and 
iniid>Q vety neat aqd smoottu 

When three or four of those Gam. Gams are play'd upon in concert by shUful 
Hanils, 1 must confess I think the Harmony extremely lyneahle. especiaUy when 
It runs in the low Notes, for there U a Roftness in the Musick that certainly Ims 
ChanoH for a very delicate Ear. Hearing onoa the Mndck of the Gam Gam in the 
Head of the Night. I was so struck with the Dclicsoy of it, that it won my tvhole 
Attention, and I could not help thinking that l!,e Jnstiumeuts were pkvM hy 
.lOtoc ingenious £,trapeans. who had studied tliemaelvea up te the highest 
Perfection upon 'eBL Having a Mimi to lie satisfied, I stepped to the Place from 
whence the Musick came, and was surpris'd to find Umt tlie Musicians were onlv 
Two Hottentete who iiideeil porfomiod to Atlmiraiion. The Header may think of 
my Taste for Musick an he pleases, but T cannot help rlcelnring it as my opinion 
tlmt tlie Gom Om, as insignificant a Piece of Work us it is, was it to U* stmlied bv 
a judicious European Musician, would he found to have as fine Masick in it as anv 
lustrumiint we have, and lie an much aflmiied." 

In this account, written nearly two centuries ago, tlie writer's enthueiaatic 
appreciation of the musical qualities of the instrument ste noteworthy, and 
jawing hj other accounts, he must certainly hai-o been fortnnate in meeting 
p»rfom,„ ol H,, aeMripU... »t the “p»at fe f 
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ti^re of die mstrament (PL XTTI, 5)^ one might hiive l^eeii led to suppose duit 
Ktilbe lind, as so many writere hnvo done, confused the ordiniwy musical bow, widi 
gourd or cocoaimt resonator, with the gmira, or gtm gom, as he cedla it As it is. 
this form wlitch he describee is not outside the range of possibility, Tlw rfoura is 
nipidly tlisappearing, nnd tho “great ijo« QtuSf" may have been one of the first 
fomuB to Ijecome extinct It wcudd be well to seek truces of it amongst the 
Hottentots, and, if any remain, to secure examples without delay. 

SrAiLUL\x.—yearly three-quarters of a cantury later Andrew' Bpomnami saw 
the in use among the Hottentots In Riot Valley, Zwellendam, north-east of 

Cape Agulhas, and described it as followa^ 

'• One of their instruments is a bow, like a springe bow, a foot in length, with 
a tine siring of thread, to llie eud of wliich there ift fixed iu the same line a cloven 
quill half an inch long. The instruniEUt is played on in the following manner: 
the musician, applying his mouth to tJm quill, draws in his breath very hanl, so as 
to put it into a quivoring motion, which produces a grating eouniL Tliis 
inatnimcnt is called a a name which scemB to be applicable enough U> it, 

as tolcrablv well corresponding witli the sound of the instrument." The extreme 
shortness of the how {a wortliy of remark in this descriptioiu 

Tiii;,vu£iiu,—^Thc Swedisli luitanist, C. X'. Thunberg, travelling in Coffrario 
in 1773, saw in use among the Hottontota “a kind of an inatrumenc called 
Xor4,*’and says.It resamWes ut first sight a fiddlestick, and was made of a 
wooden stick, over wliich was extended a atriug. At the end of this w'as fastened 
the tip of a qnill, and upou this tliey played with their lips, blowing as if it wen* 
a wind instrument, so as to make it produce n jarring sound.” * 

Db VAiIXAiJT,—A little later La tlie account given by He Yaillant of ilm 
ffoura among the Gonaquai lT<tttoutota, He says: ’ “The goura lum the form of 
the Hottentot lam', and is al)out tliu aanie shse. They tie a ooird, made of the 
entrails of some animah to oiiu of the extremittes, the other end of it is fastened 
by a knot iji the quill of a featlier, which is slit and flattened. This feather, w'hen 
spread, fomm an isosceic triangk*, which may be about two inebea long. It is ut 
the 1)080 of tills triangle that the hole is made that retains tin* cord, and the point 
of the quill folded back, is fastoued by a small thong to tlw other end of tlw 
bow. This cord may bo more or less tightened according to the iivill of the 
musician j but when several gouroa are pkyetJ together, they contrive never to 
have tliem in unison with each other. Tliis would never be thought a wind 
instrument from its upjieurtinoe. though it certainly U one, , . . While playing 
on it, it is held much in the tnuuner of the hunting boro, the end of the how where 
the feather is placed fieing applied to the iiitiutli ; and both in aspirating emd 

i Sparriuann, to tht Gtpe of Good ilof*, lTTS-6. Load., 17GS, i, pp, 228-B. 

' Ibunboi^, Aocokhx of fAe of (food flope, IHnkHUtou’s Vopo^ und JVpiwfa, 

1816, vaL XV), p. IQS. 

* Vaiiluat, 7^*d» from the Copt of Good Hope mto the Interior of Aftioa^ ITSI, ttxoBlatiou, 
LodA, 17)Kt ii, p- 13S ind ptato appewite p S, 
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drawing Ins breath, the player produces a sound whicli is tolerably laoMiinis; 
but even the airages, who ancceed Ihe best with it, never play any TCHular tune. 
Tito best fcathera for this purpose ore tahen from the wings of the bustard : when 
I hap|»ened to kill one of these, I always took care to supply our orchestra with a 
iiuiiil:jer of tliem, The goura is called by a different tinmo when played on by a 
wonian. It then acijuires the title of a joura^joum, Seated on the ground she places 
it pierpendiculorly before lier, in the manner of a harp; Uie bottom of it is held by 
passing one of her feet between the bow and the cord, observing not to touch the 
latter; with her left band she grasps the middle of tlic 1 k>w, an<l while she blows 
upon the feather, aUikes the siring witli a littlo wand, of nbout five or sut Liicbea 
long, which she hua in her other hsiinl and wliich prudnees sonic variety iu the 
mtalulation; but the oar must Ije at no gi-eat distance from the instrnment’to iimrk 
dislinctljr the gradation of its sounds. Tliis manner of holding tlie goura pnxluces 
n tory good elfcct, and gives a grace to the Hottentot wlm plays upoti it” 

A’aillanfs figure of the inalrument. wliidi I reproduce (I’i. XII, 4), corresponds 
with hia description and shows the triangular shape of llic quilL IfJg account of 
the di^eience in the manner of playing upon the instrument adopted by the two 
aexea is curious, as also the fact of the Instruiuont being called 70 »m when played 
ujKm by n man. and Jonm-jomti. (a name reaiindiiig one of Kolbe’s fpm) when 
in tlic hands of a woman, The usual method of soiinding the ordinary "iimsical 
Im>w." i,y means of a snmll stick by which tlie string iastraek, appeum to addcil 
by ilie women to tlio blowing method cliaraeteristic of the instrumenL Tlio efTcct 
<»r these two meihoda nctiog siiunltaneoudy is dilticnlt to iim^ue, 

ItAiiaow.^ohn B-nmow (179G) ilcacribea' the Ilotteutot seen by him 
at Granf Iteynet as consisting of a '‘piece of sinew or intestine twisted into a small 
cord, and fastened u boUow stick about three feet in length, at one end to a 
enmll wldeh, by turning, brings the string to the proper degree of tonaiim and 
at the other to a piece of quill fixed into tho stick. Tlie loma of this instrument 
aro produced by applying the month to the q„ill, n„,i me varied accoiding as the 
vibratoiy motion ia given to the ipiill and string by inspiration or expiration. It 
sonndu like the faint niurmum of distant music tliat ‘goiiics oW the car’ without 
atiy distinction of uotea. And tliia iiistritment is called the jaiwa.” This is the 
first mendon of the nddition of a tiraing-p^ to tho instrument. It eeema likely 

that this idea of adding the peg waa suggcaicil by (tome other inatrnmeEt not of 
llottectot origin. 

LtCHTENSTiux— An interesiing description of the jowm, with details as to the 
uotes which can be proilaccd upon it, is given by H. Lichteiistein* (1803-C), who. 
in referring toBomu Ilottentots, writes: “The bridegroom was perfect master of 
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Inlaying on the tVarrak one of the pro|iej- mtiflical iDstminents of the Hottentots 
erse which m not now veiy often to lx: met with, anil wliicli h seldtim well playeil 
ii[x»n bnt hj oIlI shepheitiu a^id herdsmen. It consiefts of a fitaif of imnl wood 
Mjinewbat curved, over which is Elictchec] u Jojig catgut string: at the lower euil a 
cjuill [3 fitEtened to it, with a liomhnir, and by this only ag?iiii hmught into 
eoutocL with tlio staff, so that it is in soruo aort msulaUd, and can sound of itself. 
Tile pemn w ho pisiYs takes ilio quiH in liijtt mutitlt, anti, by blowing stronger nr 
weaker, occasions n vibration of tiio catguL The whole has yery much tiio 
appenraneo of the h>\y of u violin; and is, aceordiog to tiio above description, 
partly a atriaged, partly a winil inatniment It is commonly pkyetl lying down, 
and the I lo item tots seem scarcely able to play but amid the tnuiquility of night. 
They themselves up comforbildy in their skin, lay one ear to Ujc gtoimd, and 
liold the t'Gorm/i conniioiliously before the uiouLIl . . * Heard ai a distance 

there is nothing unpleasant in it, hut ssiimottiing plaintive and s^^othing- Althmigh 
no nioro than six tones can bo pixKhiocd from it, which do not besides belong to 
oiir gamut, hut fonu intervals iiiiilo foreign to it^ yet Llio kind of vt>cal sound of 
these tones, the uncommon nature of tlio rliytiling and even the oddiieos, I may $ay 
wililticssp of the lianuony, gives to this uiusle a charni jseculiar to itself. * * . 
Befciveen the princi|ifd tones and the octave lie only three inteia^als: the iirat is at 
least aojiiewhat deeper than oiir great third: the second lies In the middle, Ixstwecn 
the little aJid great fifth j and tho tliird lietw^cen the great sixth and little eeventls; 
m that a person might Imagine ho heard the modniatiou jirst in the smallest 
soveuth acconi Yob everyone lies higher in pnapoitioii U> Llic priueLpal tonca; 
the car feels the deauv uf breaking off in tLe purs triple sound; it is even 
tjioro satisfied without it. rractised players continue to ciraw out tho aeconth 
scmctin:ies even the tfiird, interval, in the higher oetavcL ^Still Lhi^c high tones 
are same what broken, and seldom puno octavea of the corresfxjnding deep 
tonc^. Melodies, properly speaking, are never to Ixi heard; it ia only a change 
of the same tonoSp long protracted^ the priuolpal tone lacing struck before 
every one;'' 

Ai>jiri fruiii his interesting details rt'garding the mnsteal capacity of the 
Lichtcuatdn'g account la siguificant in its indication of tho fact that even m 
early as iho Ixiginning of last eonturyv this insLrunient was begiimlng to die out 
aiuotig tho Hottentotfi, and that it was only tiie otder tneti who i>erfoTinetI with 
any real skill. This dotcHuration in the skill in phiying upon the may 

porhapa ocet^unt for the ataidy falling off in tlie enthuBiasiu iuopired tu suceesaive 
tmvclicra by ita mu$ic. The verdicts of actual observers range from tho lwIigsl, 
and by for tlie most enthumaBtlc appreciation by Kolbe^ through a chtonalogicol 
series of accounts in which the oulogii^ aufter successive depreciation^ until in 
oome of tlio later accounts tho ^ mnaie^' uf ” this terrible inslrumenb " is likened to 
the braying of an asa, or ** the sound <lrawn from a clarionet by a novice I'' 

Bcucuell^ — ‘T he illustraiioii (PL XI II, lOJ uf a CusluHau playing upon the 
by WiUiuni EurchcU (1810-1812), ir pmetienlly the only goiul dmwing cf a 
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pcrftn-mer made by an (Wtual flliserviir on tlio spot, and bis deaonption also in a 

good one. His aecoiMit' runs ns follows: 

“ Tho Gordfi,, as to ita appesTanice and form, may be more aptly compared to 
the bow of a violin, than to any other thing; but in its principle anti use. it h 
noite different; being in fact that of a atriuged and wind iustnimcnt ecmbincd, 
and thus it agrees witl» tiie ^lian harp. But with respect to the principle «n 
which its diiforeiit tones are produced, it may Ite classed with the Inimpet or 
French horn; while in the nature and quality of the sound which it gives, at least 
in the hands of one who is maater of itv tliis atrangp instruraciit approaches to the 
violin. It consists merely of a slciidor stick or Iww, on which a aUing of catgut is 
strsdnwi. But to the lower end of this sttiuy. a Oat piece of about IJ iiichos long, 
of tlie quill of an ostrich, is attoched, so ns to ooiisLilutc a part of the Iciigth *tf the 
string. This quill luaing applied to the lips, is made to vibrate by strong 
inspirations and expiratioiis of tho lircnth; each of w hidi ending with an increased 
degree of etn'ngth had always tiiu sumo effect of fmcing ont tho upper octave; 
cxuoUy ill the same way as prwluced in the' ilutc, nu inslruuient, Iherefore, which 
may lie made to imitate tlie 'jorHh suffioiently near to give some idea of il. The 
old musician seating himself down on a Hut piwe of rock, and resting hU alhowa 
■m his knees,putting one foreKnger into his ear.iunl lire (itlior into his wide nostril, 
either os it so happened, or for tlio purpose, it might be, of keeping the head 
steady, ooinmcnced his solo, mid continuoi it with great eamestuesss, over and over 
again. This exertion which it required to bring out the tones loudly was very 
evident; and, in liw anxious luisUs to draw breath at every note, our Orplieus gave 
us. into " the UTgaimintoraiingled with his music, certain gmnUng sounds winch 
would have highly plcaswl the pigs; ami if any had been in the country, would 
indubitably have drawn them aU rmmd him, if only out of ouriosily to know 
what was tlie matter. In liie mcaiitiiim I was not leas empltiyed llmu he. lieing 
obliged to exereUo two facultit'S at the isatne tiiue. tuiu to listen to and limru ihe 
notes he wos playing, so as to enable me to write them down wprectly, the oilier 
10 draw his figure and portrait. The accompanying phito presents a Ukeitess of 
him and is a copy of the drawing made on tho epot, Ikmouth are added the notes 
expressed in the manner in whioh they wore plajT?d, ur at Itawt as tliey sounded to 
my ear; altliough I find a diftictdiy in concaiviiig how an insirnmeut.giving its 
toii^ on the principle above described, can produce cither the lonniii iitajns or the 
heptacliordpti The crotchets of that iiai L whidi Is in triple time, were exactly of 
tire same length as tliose in llic ccmincm time preoediug und following, 
conaefiuently the lime reckoned by Imre, was there accelerated. The whole 
Iliece played once threugli occupied jiirt tovonty seconds, and was repeated witlumt 
variatkiiia. There is aullitvent in tliese lew iiotoa, to idiow that tu- jicssesscd a» i^r 
of iliBtiriguiflhing mu^cal intervale, and iliey are besides romarkable under 
all cireivmstances as a sjiecimeii of natural nnalukldotL" 

’ BorchcU, 7Vw)>rfi ii» Inltfiaf af Sootk Afrh*, lej 0-1812. i^iurt 1822, i, -(AS and 
cotemred platw Tlw locaUty wsa Ktowwater, e, 29' S. 24' K., in tins Kvoiunu reRian. 
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BurchnU'fl deacHptioa nmy probEibly bo regnitlDd as ouo of tho most accurato 
of tho aDDOiints. He ondoDtlj i^as at some imas to observe both tho itislmnent 
and the performance in detail Ho mates it ckar that the player eoiild nccumteJy 
repeat bis aeries of bars, and allhnn^i this music may not appeal to us as tuelikly, 
at any inte to the native the idea of a definite tune was there, consisting of a short 
tbomo which eonld be repeated over and over again ad Idnlum. Tliere was no 
taking the notes as tliey came, and it is evident that the perforaior eirercisetl a real 
control over his diiEcnlt instmmeiiL 

Mcwpik.—L ieutenant J. W, L>. Moodie (1819-18S9), describing the noura 
amongst the Hottentots, says,^ “ Tliis curious Uistniinent is fotmed by stretcliiug a 
piece of (die twisted entrails of a sheep along a thin stick about 3 feet in langtli, 
in the manner of n bow and stnng. At one end, tho string is tied simply to tho 
extremity of the stick ; but at theotbor, it is fixed to a piece of tiattoned quill about 
an inch in length, cut in an oval shape suit the ojiauing of the lijis, Tlie other 
end of tliia piece nf quill b then seourod by o short hit of airing to the oppoailo 
end of tite stick, so that it b strained in a line with the string witii the Hut sidi? 
outwards The instrument is played upon by introducing the qnill between the 
Upa, and blowing in a particular way, holding the stick in a horizoutal position. 
The peculiarity of the ^rah is that it naturally runs into the notes of the common 
bugle, which it also rosomblcs in sound." 

lIOKfAT.—The mbaionary, Hubert Modht, saw the ^nra in use among the 
Bushmen. He writes' “The g&roli, is an iitstrumcDb something like the bow of a 
violin, rather more curved, along which ia stretched a catgut, to vrhich is attached 
a small piece of quill. The player takes the quill ia hb mouth, and by strung 
inspirations and respirations of breath, prcKhiccs ii few soft notes in the vibrations 
of the cat-gut." 

Tho above two accounts do not difTer materially, in the details wlJch they give, 
from soaio of the dcscriptioos which precede them. 

BAirtLE FuEiiE.—A letter from tho llight Hem. Sir IbriJc Frere, Bart., to hb 
friend, the late Sir Henrj’ Aclaiid, of ti.'sford. dated Mureh 31, 1878. refers to a 
forwarded by him fur tlie Oxford Muscnii]. TJie instriununt itself hus, I 
regret to say, not boon forthcoming, and b prtauiuably lost, but the letter has been 
handed over to nic by Mr. H. D. Acland, and I quote from it: 

*'The fV<4(a bow with a .small piece of quill attaebed to one end of the string) 
b played by lltLshinaij men and youths only. Tim player applies lib lips to the 
piece of quill, and dmws hb breath inwanb through it. TIlc t'iui figures in. the 
native Uteratnro of the Bushmen, For instance, a young nnm playing it, is 
changod into a tree by the glnnoc of a maiden, etc. Tiie tiuill is from a Korliaim’s 
feather. Thb piecu of wood hnppoi» to be u»iruni (?) wcrhL Ttte string b not 
loticlitfd . ■ ‘ The vibrations on the striiq; make a faint sound—the other 
sounds are made in the threat'' 

i ^oo<ii«, r*pi F(wh 111 ia])>-i6Sd. ijoud., teas, i, |.v. asu. 
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The tianiti j^veii here Id pectiiiatj coridisting of tlic syllnble Aa ivUh ticlick " 
id frant of it The iv'ritcr, unfortiuiatelr, docs not inentioti tlio diatrioL iu tvliicli 
he foqiid Lliis iiistnuiicut His menlian of Ihc iwrfoiincince restrictcil to 
males prcsumehly applies to certain <lisLrictd onlvjos wonion playem ero mcntioni'd 
In soiuo of the foiegoing nccounts. That tiie ffoum li>|tirea in Buehmim legends is 
interestitig, es point ittg iierhapa towiirds the antiquity of the instroment, tlioiifih of 
this nothing oerteiii ooii be sai J. 

The Bcc^iuntB which I have quoted eo far have dealt with the ffourct amongst 
the ilnahniaii and Hottentot iicopks, the Koi Koiii stock, exclusively, Ihoiigh it 
must ho admitted lltat the term ‘’HoLlcutot" may p<isBildr have been loosely need 
in one or two cases, and there may lie insUncca where the term as used should not 
necessarily ho taken to imply Hottentot in the strictly ethnological sense, The 
name wtoy have Ijoen correctly uboJ in all crises,but there is no absolute gnamutee. 
At any rate it is dear tliat the youm is u very chartictoriatic iiiairumcnt anmtigst 
tlie Koi Koiu peoples, and tlicto appears to l« every likelihood of its presence in 
South Africa lieing due to its introduction by these people, whose national 
instrnuient it was, and it aeoinfl most probable lliat, where we find it in use amojig 
tribes of Bantu stock, the latter harrowed the iusirumeiit from cither iJuahmen or 
Bottontots, 

Tliat the Bantn tribes al&a favour Uw instnuuent to some extent Is clear from 
the following references to travellers’ accounts, and probably Kollo in referring to 
Neyroti as well os Hottenterta, In tlio account of the join” which I have 
quohd, was including tribes of Bantu origim I have already referred to Basuto 
spoeimens (Pi XII, 3, 3n, and SA). 

Cam John Camiibell ( 1813 - 1814 ) menlioua' that, among Uic “ColTre" 

musical inatnimeiits, “ nno is tt bow with a piece of quill fixed near one cml of the 
string, on which tliey blow, which makes an agreeable sound.” This would appear 
to reform tlic Cuftrariau [wpnlatbu l)e tween the Great Fish River, cast of Al go* 
Bay, and the Elver Bnssee to the nortJi, between, say. 34 ^— 30 '’ S. 

The CaShirian instrument described by the Rev. F. Fieuiing,» under tlie iiame 
'* jorraA ' is, from his description, clearly not an iusirument of the jotim class, but 
(ino belonging rather to the primiiivo xither H a sn 

UASAua The Imbti of the Bmuito, which is similar iu all its essentials to tim 
ja«ro, is descrilifsl thus by the Rev. li. Casalk^ “A cord, resembling the stiin'. of 
a violin, is stretched alroig u short haniboo, which js slightly curv&L This cord 
lias at one end a piece of quill, slit in two lengthways, and Jluttenc<i. Tho 
lH,rf.riner jta tho end to which U,c quill b fasteued between l.ia half elosc.1 
ingen. mid the isdiii of Ins kind. tJicn plming lik lips upon Jus iingca tima 
artuiiged, he draws w the air iireity strongly, wliich causes the qniU a„d die cord 
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to vibrate; a slifill titisft] ^und; is prtKluccd, not unliko those drawn from a 
ciarionet by a novice." 

In Lilia account it would appear tJiat the hand is ttaeii in some way os a guide 
with which to direct the eurrent of air. 

Wjddicqmbe. — T he Eev. J. ‘Widdicombe’ also dcaonbes the Buuute Ictiba in 
very similar terms, and adds, " The instrament is usually pkyed Ity n boy, who 
draws vrith hU lips a series of sharp, shrill, nasal sounds froia die vibrating string 
and quilt, wlilch would be nothing less than an utter terror to anyone poascssetl of 
‘nerves,’" 

JIoNTEmo.—After describing some " mnsJcal bows " among tlio " Kaffirs *' of 
the Delugoa Bay district, IL Mouteiro* writes: " Tlie third instrument is a piece of 
thick cane threo*qiianers of lui inch in diameter and Lliice feet long, having a flue 
string made of tiie twisted Jiaira from an ox-taU stretched along its entire length, 
but not touching the cane. At one end oE the string a fist piece of quill an inch 
long is tied, fltid the lijjs being ploceil on this and the breatli sucked in and out 
seomiugly by a groat effort, a loud and appalling noise is produced, Iwst represented 
as follows: — 


"l 
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and more reacnibling the heediaw of a donkey tfuin anything eUe." 

FnrrsCB. —Gustave FrJtsch^ mentions the inslmuicnt {whose name bevariouBly 
spelUycurm, ffcarra, goorra, wliilo he also mentions the name lailti) as used by tho 
Bechuanas, and adds that it has Iwen acceptml by almost all tribes in SSoutU Africa, 
tliotigii (t is cspedally ch ante ter istie of tho Kol Koin. He does not speak well uf 
the instrument, which he rofens to as “ this terrible inatrumeut." whicli is played 
upon “itt a way to shake one’s nerves” (this in reference to the Bushmen). In 
mentioning its use among tho Hottentots ho states tfiat the ribrations of tlie string 
an> modulated, either by the lingers or by a little slick 

That the Bantu races at|opte<i the goam from the Koi Koiu is, as I liave said, 
more than probable TLo Basuto, wlien first they arrived in what is now known 
in Basutoland, found the Buidimctt nlrwidy occupying the torriioij, andalthongh 
they carried out a policy of oxtorminatiou in tho cose of the lucn, the women and 
young girls were captureil and retained as wives of tlio invaders,'* and it is easy 
to see how some of the Bushman, customs ciuuc to Ire adopte<d amongst the Buauto 
and the liolf'-breed otlspring. Tlio same tiiiag lias liappeiiod with utJier sections of 
the Banin stock, and tho joum iins been adopted from either Bushmen or 
Hottentots in a natural way. 

I have thought it ad visa We to quota at length the vorioua autlieutic accounts, 

* WHdicombe, Fotuieen Tecrt ia Ikuutoiand 185J, p, ti8, 
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as they uiostly ^iifibr 'more or leas in matters of detoU, or in the manner of 
describing t}i(! iiiatriinmiit, and a ULtor conception of it enn be obtained by readin" 
the whole of ibe occuimte, ami deriving from them a kind of compoiutc mental 
picture; and, moreover, it may lie convenient to other atudenta to have the 
lilcmture of tlie subject oollecteil toget-ber. There are, )io doubt, oeveTal accounts 
which 1 liave not as yet succeeded in seeiitg, but I trust that my list is not very 
incomplete. 

Tut Goura axd the Musical Bow, 


One of my main objects in writing this paper has been to draw attention to 
l!ie essential ditTerence between the ymra and the more primitive forma ol the 
" musicai bow," and I am the more auxioua to emphasise the iinpoTlance of 
carefally discrimiiiating Ijetweon the ytntra, in which the string is thrown into 
vibration through the mecliuni of a piece of quill, which is unused to oscillate by 
being blown upon, ami the vivMeai Jokw, in which the vibration is caused by tapping 
or plucking the string itself, by reason of the fact that oveu the moat recent 


writers upon African musical instiruiueata pcraisl in confusing the two tyi»es of 
iustnimonts. Dr. Froboniua, for instance, in his nsceul intoreathig work* ou African 
Culture, speaks of the " jufto-som *' as though the two types fotiuetl one class He 
UdU us tlmt the yom is uiuch in uae in the Komeruri district, in the form of the 
Bttkwiri HJiijufiiufc; hut ihe latter mstnimcnt is merely a variety of tho simple 
resonator4esa musical bow, aa hia own description amply shows, and he makes 
IhU doubly obvious by likening the wiuwrfiwffc Ui the bowdnstrumeut of tfie Buhi 
of FeruMidti Po, and to the fwa/ira of jVflhanti. Iwth of which are •*musical bows" 
pure nnd simpIfL Ur, Frobeiiiiia Ima, 1 venture to tliink, faUeu into a very common 
ORor, lumug been misled by the fact of these reaotmtor-letss bows being usually 
held to the mouth when they are playctl upon, as is, of course, the ytmm; but he 
overlooks the very diftereatreawnfl for this lit the two cosea. In tbo case of LLe 
muatfiWc,/viirire, and, in fact, nearly all simple “ musical bows ” which have no 
rijaonating IkaIj* attached to them, botli in and out of Africa, the mouth is merely 
acting as a tesouator, ujio end, or the middle of the bow. bdng nsuaUy Jiold by the 
performer against liis Umth. with the object and the nault of greatly mcreoaing the 
volume of sound for his owjj Ixmeiit, as any one can easily sco by ejqwrimont 
(I'L XIV, 11, 12,13,14), I Imve mysdf 'ivotched a Natal Katfir playing in this 
manner upon a simple bow instTument. and in this, ha 1 l>elieve hi all itthcr 
mstniires, the rihmiioii was caused by plucking the strings with the fitigera 
imiuy cases it is eir^ted by tapping wiili a stick), ami it is not the lireath which 
throws the Blimgs into vibration. 'Dm ijerformor, holding the instrument to bia 
mout I, imdoubtolly l>rentbcs upon the string, ho cannot very^ well help doiim so 
but this IS nut 111 order to make the string sound, and I doubt whether blowiui- 
opon a Snudl portion of the string of a micsioal bow would have sufficient eifoct in 
tauHing vibmlma, for wo must remember that even when tbo quiU of tlm youm is 
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addod to tlie stnog, the operadoii, thus \’vry jjiftteriaHy iissiBted, Le very hard work, 
aiid far from easy, eE lutty be seen from the descriplietia. I tliiiik thnt it tuay 
fhirty be laid tiown that in the *' nmsical Iwwa " the mouth ta nsetl to (wwtise the 
sound and nut to/worfMot Wjili the on the oilier hand, the opposite is 
the. case, the vibmtion of tlie string heing distinctly wiisetl by the fore© of the 
breath acting upon the tjuill and civitgiiig this to osesllate rapidly and Tiolcntly. 
Tlie distitictien U very marked. 

Another verj' recent writer, Dr. Ankermnnn, has* in a paper of gteftt intenst 
and importance,* also aumew'hiit confused the two distinct types. Although in one 
place (p. 7) he points out that the construction uf the ^\tta is “ not only dUTerent, 
bub the principle is also quite dilTerent to that of the ordinary lunsicftl how/' ho in 
another page {i). 77) states tliat " tho bow of the Bimhia eorrospoudis, at least in 
the manner of its use, to the gena, in which the string taken belaveen the teeth 
is blown upon, and ut tho same time is licaten with a little stick. Hits is also 
the case with the * to,' tha so-cailod miiBical Ixjiv of the lower Niger . , 

Now the ELmbia Ixnv, dcscribod hy Alloti and Thomson, and the *' to,** discowred 
by Mocklcr Farryman. are both iuatruments aiuiilar to the iHHUtdinde ami haUtea 
and the Buhi bow (PL XlV, 11) referred tii nlHive, and I have alnaarly given my 
i wm nri for ecpaiutiiig these sharply from the tfwnt class. Tlw same writer (on 
p. 114) after dtserihiug,aa 1 think quite correctly, the.iiiaiiiier of playing upon the 
musical l)ow, and the luiri wliieh the month plays in acting as a resonator <if a 
variablo capacity, goes ou to make a etateniont wlucli esactly comiudicis what he 
hiid jnat said. Tlio pusaugu ruiui thus: " 'Hie attund ia prorlucei] in the muflioal 
Iww by the touching of tho string with a little stick or pltotruni. As the tone is 
very soft, a gounl, or the hollow of the players mouth, serves to strciigllieu 
it, ond the tone ia luwHfied hy the openitig or tlie closiitg of tlie aperture «f tJie 
ntouth or gounL” This appears U* me to lie quite correct, hut he eontiniies s ” Tlic 
iidialing or the exhaling of tlio breatli (tauscfi a current of air, which brings the 
sound from the string, twd the bow now becomes a jews-hatp; the string U 
breatliod Upon and the tone is moilifiml witli a little stick or with the angers." 
"VVe are, in fact, in a single passage, itskcil to lielieve, on tho one hand, that the 
vibration i» cauwni by the stick stiiking tha string, while the notes are varied hy 
the unmtb, and, on ihe other hand, that Lite vihratiou S.-! caiiMul hy the breuUi, aud 
the iiuLefi varicil with the stick, lb is indeed difficult to httrmtmijK two suiih 
cvnliictJug state 

In order tci ninsititite how mMy ctmtributed ui liuB methcxl of playing upon 

■ It IB cMwiv^tik! tliat the fottw tho himth nmv airt to vomtt Mteni in pnxludilf? 
wifttionj in ni>t« omJttfld by m Hiriag vilurntm^, but uf tliU 1 Jo not fwl ctiirt^iUp 

^mif uf the Jiacriirfjona wxHilil luaJ to iupjlflM tliEt thiA wmji l!i* c&w. Tlioiaintj of tlw 
mouth iAn be vitriwl anJ wiatioiti In Uto out« lufly bt eaufied in tlm numner^ just oa u Jono 
In III* ea>e of the j^wa^bairpi. 

* AnkunuJULii, “ i>ie AfrilcMiiAjujii MuidbiiiBtriiment^,*^ Kt^r J/wi / 

Btidiu, 1001 , vdL ilh U l>p- T, TT* 114 
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Uie simpler fvtms of ''musical ijow"~by plsciug iJic bow ngsiust tlia teeth in 
order to give increased resonaiioa—I luive given two examples (PL XIY, 13 and 14) 
which are not African. One of these (PL XIT, 13) is from a photograph of a boy of 
New Britain in Lbe Soutli FaoiGc, playing in tliis mamier niioft the fangtdf>, which 
is a simple Ixiw-liko instrument which dilTeTs from the African examples above 
metiUoticd only in having two string instead of one. The method of playing 
is identicaL Thu other example (PI. XlVj 14) is from Western Patagonia and 
^^■08 observed by Dr. IL ten Kata The young man. of mixed Telnieklie and 
Araucatdan blood, is performing upon the kok'-t^, lioltling the end of tbe bow to 
his teeth and tapping the string with a stick. In neither of these cases is the 
etiiiig catrsed to vibmte with the breath. 

Occasionally, the string of a “umsical bow*” is taken l)elweeu tbe lips of the 
perionucr, ns is well shown in a hguru by Sir IL H. Johnston* of a pigmy of the 
SetuUki Foteat, Central Africa, Hut, even in such cases, the moiith can only act 
os a resonant cavity, whose capacity is probably varied in oixler to ]>roduco a 
variety of noles, juat as is done in playing upon the jews-lmrp. Tlie string is set 
vilinitiiig by plucking it with the fingers, and, judgmg by a specimen of one of 
these very Imws which is m tlie British Museum (given l»y Sit H. H. Johnston) 
1 think it moat improbalile that the Irttith alone mtUt impart vihration to Ihc 
siring, snfUcient iit least to cause sound. The string is very stout. 

Wo have further evidence, of a more indirect nature, to show that, whim 
spphml to the ^miisicjil bows," the moiitii sm-ia ilic purpose of a resonator—in 
the fact that, in t!ie case of those improved forms of "musical bow " to which a 
monnnt bmly (lujually a goiinl or coeoaimt shell) has been odiled, so oa to lorm 
]ttrtof the instrument, the bow is iwf field to the niouLb (PL XIV, loj Tliere is no 
longer any need to do so, ainco the gouid now takes the place ef the mouth, mid 
dUchurgta its resoimUirial functions. For details as n^b iln; evolution, 
varieties and gcograplilcal distribulion of the "musicnl Iximi," 1 must refer my 
reailem to my mom^ph on the subject^; my object here is merely to enipliasiie 
the dbtiiiction which it is essential should Iw drawn between the ■' musical l«ws " 
on ilic one hand and the ffomii and its kiiidrud on the otfier. 


Tug Ggbra AN'ii THE Jews-Haep. 

^me confusion has been also created by writers who have persisted in 
dcacribmg IhjUj "musical bows” and soura as "a kind of jowB-borp" or nsitiir 
some expression which tends to confuse these totally distinct groups of insli-umcnts 
u^cther, and it may be well for me to insert hero a word upon tliis snbjecL To 

n few eiamplea of these confusing statements ; 3>i-. Ankermanii in a ixissaee 

doiihnS «l, .. I ^ 

uioUiw tmmOxm. ™„k,, .„„j MaoltTOUel.- 

* iW Mutt u 
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Mr. Tlieoclort} Bent' describes u * muslcid bow** seen hy him at Ziuibabwe, as “ a 
sort of jcws-Iiarp.” iJr. Btchard Wallnschck,’ whose book oh Primitive Mosic ” 
is nnfortiiiuitiely replete with such oonfusiag statemeuLs, has followeil Capt. 
C. IL Day iti plscing tho “to" of the Niger territories, which is a siiuple “musicul 
botv,” amongst the jews-harps, and api*arenlly endeavours to bring the "pan^ala” 
of Kew' Britain within tho same category. Tins writer al»^* in referring to the 
“ffimilt" (ffoara)f says tltat its principle is very similar to the jews-harp 
{fflKfif/fnsnJRW). Again Dr. Gitstav rritaeh* speaks of the as a “ kind of 
jews-liarp" and informs us tliat ” the iiistrnnicut is played in a manner similar to 
onr jews-harp." 

Now it seems to me that, if we ore hoping to catablish a general classiiication 
of tunsical inatrumenta based upon their real afllnities, statements such as the 
above can only tend to obscure rather than throw light upon the subject. Tlie 
group of iiistTuments known to «a under the name ni jhes-karjt, to the Genuans as 
innultrommel, to the French as ^uimlatde, to the Italians as tpeuaa jDnwtVjir, and 
the kindretl instruments widely dispemetl over Eastern Asb and the PaciHo—forms 
a very distinct and homegeneous class, and I see no reason whatever for believing 
that there is any morphological connection l*etwcen the instrunienta of ibis grouji 
and the " musical tiows " or the gt/um. In the jewa-haip. tho sound is ptorluoed 
by throwing into vibration a tongne of wowl, bamboo, or metal, either by plucking 
tlie uji-tiimRl end of the tongue (if of metal), or by jeiks uisju n piece of string 
aLtochetl to one end of the instnimeut (chicUy wlieu it is luatle of wood or tKinilma). 
A suigle note ia thus produced, and. in onlor to gain a variety of notes, the 
instrument is held to the performer’s mouth which also perfonns the function of a 
resonator. Ti» ciuoto Sir Ge«irge tJrove.* “A cyliiinu of air may vibrate by 
reciprocation with a l>ody whoso vibrations are isochronous with its owu. or when 
the imtidjcr of its vibmtions are nnj* njultiple of those of liio original sounding 
body. On this low depends the exjilanaliou of the production of soiimls by the 
lews-harp. The vibmlioo of the tongue itself coircspoiida with n very low sound; 
hut the cavity of the luoutli is cajtable of various nltemtious; and when the 
number of vibrations of tho contained volume of air is any multiple of tljo original 
vibraliotis of the tongue, n sound is pnaluced corrcsiioiidiug to the mcHlificatioii of 
the oral cavity." 

Now, one may readily admit that the hollour of the mouth is probably usetl, in 
playing upon t&me of the simpler forms of musical bcav, for a similar puipoee, viz., 
to cause variations u^tou the fundamental note of the string. Bnt this identical 
use of the month-cavity in play tog ujmn aueU totally distinct inatmmcntE aa tho 
jews'horp and the “ musical bow," docs not in any way justify us in associntiag 
tlwm into a single group, or even of asanming the ej^ieteuce of any actual 

t Bent, The ifutirecf Cifiei of J/offtoHatowf, p. 82. 

> WdliAuhek, /VimfO'iv hfutie, t8SS, p. 130L 

* Wnllaechek, ib MitL Aniheop. Get^IvAafi tn llVm, xKviit, Januai^, 1306. 

* Frileeh. Einffebortntm Svtl Afriiat, pp 3S7 and 439. 

* GTr>re, Diet, JAntif, isL 1300. nit, “ JeivVIinrp.’* 
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Folatlotisihip between them, unless we can support the view by evidence bssed upon 
luorphologicHl tUfinitica; an^, liitlierto, no such alRmUes have, I believe, been 
traced. Cases of analogy have frequently tempted the unwary into Bceing in 
them homoloQits whidi do not exist 

If tills similarity' in the method of playing upon them has frequently caused 
the ** musical hows “ and Jews-hurpa to be regarded as ndaled to one another, upon 
what grounds have afTinitics been traced between the jcws-harps and the goura t 
Assuredly upon no just gioumts. Kot only is the form of the gown$ as distinct 
from tliht of the jewsdiarp as is tliat uf the " musical bow” hut the methwl by 
which tlie sound is both proiluced and varied is quite different ^ and it appears 
tliuL the only jnstiRcotion for speaking of the ytmm, as **a kind of jews-harp," is 
the fact of both iustrumeuts lioEiig held to the mouth in playing. That the 
reasons for so doing ore quite distuicl in the two coses is apt to be too lightly 
overtooked. 

Fur the sake of a scientific classification of musical tnstrumeuLs, T Irust that 
the jewa-linrj« may bu kept quite distinct from both tlie *’ musical Ijowa ’’ and the 
goara, at any rate until good evhience is forthconiiug to prove the existence of a 
phylogenetic ouuicotion ivldch may justly eausc them to be sa.^ocinted. 

The (iOUBa Airn the Kite Bows. 

If we seek to trace the phybgcny of the gottra^ in the hopes of disooverjng a 
chain of sequences Icmliiig up from some even simpler structure to the form under 
which it is found in South Afnca, we ore liable to exi)erienceaometlisappojuttuoiit. 
Simple tboiigh the goara is, it is niotit unlikely that it was first inventeil in its 
present form, and we may feel sun* that it developed out of some pre-existing form 
of instruineiit^ns exi>menco rEve.Hled the latter's potentialities, and its capaliility of 
Iwing improved. I know of no iustraniente which a[»|^iear to illustrate Batisfoctorilv 
this developmental series. But. in spite of this deficiency, there exist ccrlaiii 
types of iustrumente which preHcnl analogiCH more or less striking and siguificaut 
and to which we may roaflouahly turn, in the hopes that these may at least suggest 
tlie maimer in which the goitra may liave been evolveLl, even though w*q may be 
unable to prove tliem to Iw niarphologtcally eonueetod with die latter iiiatnnncnL 

Itot me recall the essential features of the gaum, (a) It is a strung how; 
(b) It boa a flat piece of quill iutorposed Let ween one end of thu Imw-string aud 
ihe bow, so as to iiroduce, as it were, a Jltiittning and jcidemng of the bow-stiiiig 
at that point; (e) The Bound is produced by blotinng n|joii tlic* quill, jjjia causing 
the latter to oaqilkto rapidly, arul commimicato its vibrntiorES to the string. Wlnui 
blown upon, the rotatory oucilJaVioa of the quill causes it alternately to present 
an edge and a fiat enrioco to the current of air ; altomatel}', thereforo, allowing 
the latter to pass freely aud checking It The quDl, therefore, acta to all intents 
as a istfw, much ns the Bimple rceii of thu clarinet and the double roetl of the oboe. 
In what other instrimonte is ilie somid produceil iu a like manner T 

A very simple » noise'’ iusttumeut will occur to the minds of many. Auy 


^ /Arf? Bushmen fiTid Soitenlf^. 
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bo 7 know^ tfiatp hr holding n blade of grass beLwe&a h\& tliimibs, m that one tnd 
is hfild lietwe^n the Joints at their liase^ lintl the other end l>etweeD the npper 
joints, he can, by blowing between lih thumbs across the eilge of the gfass-blaiie. 
produce a ^uud whidi, if not muaical, is at least loud sind annoying^ Tho note lb 
produced by the violent oscillation of the edge of the grass’-blade. which is rapidly 
defected from side to side under the of tbo bloat of ain The graas-blajLie 

acts, in fact. Just as do<^ tlie fiuill of the gaum, though not evoii Peter Kolbe 
would praise its music. 

The flindlerity to the method of eounditig the g&nnf ia increased hy the 
description of the gtfUra (lesiba) given by the l!ov. R Cosalis {t|uoted above), 
fllnce it would appear from this that the fingers are !)4;unetimes used to direct the 
current of air upon the quilL But while it ofFm s slriJdng anfilogy, this rude 
grass-blade instnuiient can hardly be assigned a place in the phyU)gpny of the 
gmrti* We must turn to Eastern Mm m order to find Ln$trmnents which at all 
nearly lesenihle the gonta, luid wluch may ywsfftWy prcive to Im actually related 
to it, to wit. bows with ikt strings which are BauniiccI by Aviud. 

In thstsfl regions of the Far iimt where kito-tlying is a favourite pastime of 
both young and okb ctnd where kites are ^metimes oven used os a goda^tweezi 
iwbct titan and the nnseeti powera, it is frequently the custom to furnish the kites 
with tightly sLraineiJ striiigB, in onlor tlmt fclie tatter may vibrate in a IiigU wind 
niid give forth musical notes, J- H. Gray writes t* the centre of Chinese 
kites, four or five nietallic gtringis ore fixed on iho prinaiple of thu --Eolian harp. 
When tlifiv are flying*" sJow-Iispiug notes as of tlie ^Rolian lyre,’ arc distinetty 
heard. * , J' He also quotes a legend dealing witfi the origin of thia eastern, 
the iuvcjition of which ia attribiued to a geaciul of ilio time of Ijow^poiig, the 
founder of the Hon dytmstyr In a dc^riplion of kitc-Hyingat Hae-k^van hi Chiim 
we read,® ^ One of the chief improv&mente in this manufacture, whioh the Chinese 
arrogate to themselves is the introduction of numerous cords strained across 
apertum in the paper^ The resistance of the air acting uimn these little liar^, aa 
the wind on the sjtruigs of an J£oUan liatp* prmtucc^ a continued humming noise; 
mtcl wdieii many kitc^ xtro flown in compaiiy, the combined tone^ are both loud 
and agreeable." 

The Stfens of Cambodia, too^ attach to their kites "a musical instrument 
somewhat resembUng a bow^ and this, when rotated hy the wind, producca sweet 
and melodious sounds to wbicii tliey ore fond of listening.*’® In Japan it ij 
alistj cuatoiijiwy to attach u hummerr nmri, te huge kites. Tliisi is fasteiied to the 
top of ths kite, and eonsifits of a l>ow of batnboi> with a cord of mw hide. Buva 
4 ire estremdy proutl of the noise metite by these kites. At Xagaeaki, kites haA, ^ 
such a “ hummer " attached are called 

^ Gmy* China, Load, lS 78 p p £ 70 . 

3 Thou Aloai aad Q. N. Wright, CAi'ro^ iv^ p. 7 aaeJ plate. 

=* Moahol^ fr^TK^i in IndiyCh'na, liW. 

* S. GVlin, Curean Philwi, IhiWS^ p iSL 
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One of tlicse Japanese kite bo^vs, utuirt, was Bent to mo for tJie Fitt Hirers 
Museum by Piofeseor B H. CluunbertaiiL, It eoueiBte of a slender and light 
brnnlioo bow, 4 feet iticlios Lm^, nicamttod ucroea the curv& The string is of flat, 
woven U^ie, '^^inch wide, tmd tenmnates at either end in a little wooden crosB-hor, 
w'hicb acts as a toggle wlieroby the string is fastened to the euds of the bow. 
Professor Chatnlierlain tells me that these bows ore called ttnnn (i^., “ the thing 
which sounds U They are alUxecl to the back of the kites, horizontally across, 
near the top, %vith the object of making a whirring or buzzing sound when the 
kites ore flown iu a high wind. One can prodnee the sound readily by holding 
the mart iu the hand and waving it mpiilly through the sdr, so that the edge of 
the fiat siring b presented to the air-resistance. Professor Chamberlain further 
mentions the occasional use of strips of wltalelionc (fiafrcn)fur making the flatatring. 

T received from Mrs. J, Crosby Brown, tlie well known collector of musical 
instmineuts, n small bow which is evidently made for this same purpose, aud 
which is probably from citlicr China or Japan (PL XII, 5)^ It is of bamboo, 
24| iuebes long, curving mthor suddenly towards the ends. The extremities are 
fumbtied with T-shaped cross pieces uf h'luitioo, 1 j inches long, and tliruugh 
the string, wluch is a verj- tldii band of banibotp, I to inch wide, is fixed. The 
ends are partly wrapped round with paper. 

The custom of attaching a humming bow to kites extends as far to the cost 
as .Java, wliere " the kites, tttja7t^n, are sometimes fitted with fiddle-bow-sbaped 
humming itistruments which sound in the breeze^”' 

It b to lie noted in the above descriptions that many of these wind-soumled 
bows are famished with Jtat strings. 

In Kortliom India we find a further approximation townrils the ffaura, in 
the use of flattened quills of fcatliers for creating this .-Etdian music. A 
WJCLanpular kite in the 14tt Rivero Museum is fitted with two little Iximboo bars 
at the top, indepemlent of the nece^oiy struetun! <jf the kiu* and each (PL XU, 6) 
is fumisbetl with a fiatteimd quill, apparently from the feather of a peacock's tail. 
When these qirills arc riglitciied up, each little bar becomes a miniature bow with 
a flat, rit)bon-Iike string of quill, which would buzz well in a breeze. In other 
examples these little i|aill-Blning bows form part of the actual framework of the 
kites themselves. 

Here, then, we Imve instances, extending over a wide area, of bows with flat 
strings, nsetl for producing musical notes which are caused by the wind tlirowii^ 
the strings into vibmtiou. The Iiiglier the wind, Uic more rapid are the vibmtions, 
anil consequently the higher the notes produced. In India, and possibly elsewhere* 
the strings are sometimes of cpiill, the latter having been slit longitudinal Iv- and 
flattened ont into a ribbon-like form. 

This IS a to id] intents and purpose j the main difference consisting in 
the iiuiU of the goHra not extending the whole length of the bow, but only a 

* I* Th. Mnyrt*, Sm lUitw Aw JamamiMdtt Folkilt^tnr Leiden, 1K(?, U, p. 317 and fignTC. 
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short disliUiCOi ilio ruiiiidJiitig portion of the liow-stTing being oi thirv twiated 
stritig of fibto or si new. Tho string of ibo jomm in fact, flottenuU locally ojilv. 
^\a.Hutnitig tliu pnesibility of Uiis fomi iiavbig been tlerivcHl from nii original form 
in whieli tJic fiuill extondod from oml to end of the Ijow. wu may on^ily accoudI 
for thfl rutluctioii in {liiw of the quill* In the first pincu, the diHiciilty, jhcibaps 
impossibility, of obtoiuiug iti Snath Africa qiiiDs of a saCGeiont loiigth for the 
piirposo, is obvioos, mul it was no tioubt a simple solution to tlie difBcuity to cka 
out Llio kngtb by adding u cord of sinew or oilier matfirml. Again, it must lie 
romombored tlint, as the is blown upon by tlie mouth, the bla.sl lieing, thcrefpiu, 
ftppliiul only Itxally, Lliero is no aiivaiitago in Ijftvinn a quill of more than, ^y, 
2 inches in length. In fnet. estiieriiiient proves that a long quill is less oflicieiit 
than a short ono for producing sound, when the breath is iteed iiiatead of the 
wind; the fottuer eaimot, as does tliu letter, itnpiugo etiually Utrough the length 
of the stTing. it seems to me that the yovnt with its short piece of qiull is tho 
form which would naturally he arrived at in altering the fiat-stringed hmntning* 
bow from a wind-blmvn to a wunth-blowu iuBtretuenh If this was tlie acttuil 
manner in which the yount developed, its rolfttiouship to the "musical bows" is to 
be tracwl, not directly tbrougli forum lutlierto rocordctl Iroiu Africa, but through 
a family of wind-bloWTi or ”*"Eoliaii** bows whicb is still represented by the 
kite'bows in Aslftlic rcgiona, but which, so far tis 1 can ascertain, lias no 
representatives in Africa. 

If 1 am justified in tbuB tentatively asBociutiiis into a single family the 
Oriental wiud-blown bows with fiat strings and tho South Africuu poara, the 
matter may have some further significance in cotmeetion with BOggestions wdiich 
1 have ofieied in my tuoimgraph upon the "musicul bow,” as to the posHible, if not 
probable, existence of a tme family relntiouship between the ordinary " musical 
l>owEt"of the Enst and those of Africa. At any rute, tho fact of thu etteniiai 
features of tho eastern wind-blown lows and tiic youta being tho same, seema to 
ofier far Ijctter rcasonfi for associating these into one tuorphological group tlum 
cau he urgEd in favour of placing the yoKrtt in a hetcrc^'Ciicoiis group with the 
ordinary " musical bows " of Africa. The latter grouping may appear at first sight to 
be the more natural, but it involves our ignoring difleronces of a fundamental nature. 
The method by which the sound is produced in the fpitra and iesiba places tlicse 
instrumenta in a category by thomsolveB, so for as known instnimsdls are 

coQCGtned; hetico the iiEM 5 C 6 sity for looking elsewhere for iaBtruments which may 
at least suggest a phylogoiiy for this most peculiar type of wind - stringed 
iuBtrumenh 


The Gouju. isn tile " Bull-Uoabee.” 

Before closing this paper, it may be of interest if 1 draw attention briefly to 
the cations analogy which oxisui between tho yonra and the " whijaing-sticks,'* 
commonly known as “ hulUroarer?," which are so widely distributed over tJuf 
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world Tho-whizzing-stick" coneim of a flat elat of wood of voryiu- shaw 
au^nd^ by a cord which is attached to ooe eitrcmity. The soimd h placed' 
as u! weU-knowa, by the performer holding tlit other cud of tho cord, and rapidly 
w irhng the wooden blade in a circle throiiali the air. The resistance offered by 
the ktt^ caaaeB the blade to rotate rapidly, so that it pmonte altermtcly ik 
and its flat surface to the air. thus creating a sound^ribration, the pitch of 
which vanes with tlie apeed of roktion. The .laicker tlie rotation tho higher tiie 
note emi ted Except for the minor fact of the matmment being driven against 

-roarer rescmldes the ironm in the m^Hlein which the aotmd is produced 

structural similarity belweeu the two InstrumcntA 
^th are mstromeula consisting of a cord Imving attached at one end a flat 
blade-ldce object through tho medium of which the sound is prmiu™i as 
dollied. In tho 3^, the flat quill, lading also attached to the bow. is unable to 
rotate completely mid aimpIyoscUlalc^ the cord m kept tense br 

tho sprmg of the bow. In tho « bull-roarer," the flat piece of wood, Icin*^ free at 

oueend can romro completely, and the strings kept taut by ihe woighr of the 

wood pfw the cuntnfugal force engendered by the whirling. The net result is 
ossentmlly the In many '■ bull-roarers " the string k attached to one end of 

bl»fe at tbs end of the tab, and. lo the ease of tbeto, llio nsoiablaaea w the 
^nr. „a.„atoMaag,.,aU tb. pamof the latter are »rcteat_b„* taw-tri.. 

non-attachmeiTt 

of the blade to tho bow heiiij; the eseutial diOilreecct (PL Xll, 7 and 8h 

This cloee resemblauee between llie jeare and tlic " bull-roarer ” » in, a.Hk, 

f.rteit.e..„d 1. rt»bab..v..tda..e..,s.ee«..„,dt,, hu 

.orth reeardtes. eepeeillr sbu», in any ctaelficatioe of „nai„, 

J^mg to the method, of toaed-ptoduetioa, timao two type, would uetossarily 
be brocglit into cloeo proximity, and would, in fact, have to bo placeilT^e 
group It m, moreover, not impoasiblo that tho one inatrom^t may hare 

^ernf development, even tliongh timy may have orig'imted 

independently, for we must remember that the home of the wam is also oun t 


CoXCLUStON. 

h-!t.Utf!T“^!*' ^“»^ditwill.l hope, be seen that while the m 

of*the ^ Studied in coimection with the musical bows,** yet by reas 

of the uocuhantT of the fi,fln«,>o. ' 

distinctivo atruiituiaj fiaunre im * ^ P'^ttced. involviiig 

lines; and itidiould iL be approached upon difll-re 

of kinship, with tlie Asktie'i^ina 

me dismtie wind-bJown Ifows. tiitough which a relationship wi 
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the otdinajy " miLafc&l bows" nmy bo tracecL The possible relatiorksfup to the 
huIl-roariGrBis tm pidblematical to be seriotmlF conEidDriwl without farther 
evidence^ thougli tlio aimlogy is one which uiorit^ attentioa in caosideriDg the 
vflTioits methods whereby eouud is producetl in the dilTereul claBses of 
musicsl instroments. 

Dciscriptwjm of thi Illustrations, 
riaiv Xn tP XIV. 

Fi(». 1. BualiiiLU]| @l Africti. Treevnliifd U> tlio A^sbinaijeat] Milium Vsy Ci^pU U* F* dfi 

XiMt* Ju IB27. Now iti the PiU Biv^rs Miistuni ut Osfoel jU^ng^ih, 3 fiwit 

10 inetifii, 

lix, Foi^qo of the? effliTfio sliowitig^ thi^ fonu of -ilititli suid it* ^tt^uilidM^ti id 
bow ” Jiiiil to the fftnnj^K 

Ki|*. 2^ PoFtioD 4tily^ nhowiaijj the quill jmil iN Aitaditiipnt- Ccqaitxl frDQi 

ilgurr ib ihtt Aatarrif Ilutor^ of J/un> by Qiis Rov. J, G- Wiwul^ p S04. 

Fig^ 3r Lmtaif Baiuto, SL Africa. Froeii n. fijsMiiuuu in tbo Brilwli Slujwttut 

acL Butt of tlio Kiune Ji>oltiij^ down opon the quilt niul allowing it* &tlacliiru>nt 
by of A aplit peg. 

SiUo view of the quill aiuI attadunent p^i 

Fig. 4. Ooiirv^ GouAi^jUAi liuLicutot. From fignru in Vaiiliint** T^^Mjfrom iAr Copt if 
flop* into iw/emr of Afrir^ ITSO, Ih fd- P- ^ 

Fig. a. Bniiill IkhnitHi^^ bow wjlh iLit^ ribboja-lski: string of bjjJiibDO, (?) CLloeae or Japoni.-^. 

IVilKibly for stUobmg to titftt Sjiwiimen sent by Mw. J. Crwby Browu to ibe 
Htt Rivers Mimjtim, Oxford- 

Fig- ft Mini-vtimr Im^w with HaL Hiring nmdo fraln the quill of * poadock** foathtr. fndib. 

Ttiu^ ani: nttnfihoij to kitoa so oa to buifas in tho wind^ Piti-EiTm ^Evuonin. 

Fig- 7. WhszzCT or faiiU-roarer,^ Attadied to a atiek. Type found iti Uin Totreo Btrnits and 
elsewhere. 

Fig. 8^ Whizzer or “boll-roarer,*' RnsfiomUt AfHciL After the 6gttre in Ra^^F* 
Ejigl£»]i trauihitiotit 

Fig. Enlarged rejiruduelion of the lilttMtratlDn* of tlte Hottejitot *^gnni gam^" in Peter 
Edlbc^* Cope o/ Goixl Rupc, ttfiLnslatifd 1731* p STL. 

Fig, 10, Bufiltmiiii purformiiig upon llie^^oarti. Oopieil from Iturchull'o fVdrrf* l* thn interior 
tf Africctf 1832j ^ p 45^8^ pklu- 

Fig. 11. Bubi uf Fornimdo Fo playing npon the bow,^ After Butituutitit Aum 

Afriranitdie JVopeji'/iMwfi 1B9S* p. Ul#. 

Fig. 12. Swazi wuiiiAjj plftTing upon the mi^ii^dr s ^^niimJail buw*'' From * photograph 
Sent front iJte Trappiiit MdiiaHleiv' at lilariaitnhillT Natui, 

Pig. 13. Bej of New Britain, S. fWOo, [staying n|iOti Un^ pOT^lo* a “ muAical bow."’ From a 
photograph Mat me by Mi^ J. Crwliy Brown. 

Fig. 14. ^lagenian playiiig upim the Kok-lo^ a '^nmaical bow.” Frum the Aawibou 
Anlhsvpo(o*jf^t 16&a, xi, p. 33. Described by Dr. B. ten Kate, 

Fig. 1& Basnto girJ playing u[Jon tlie a tuMcal bow with gourd resonntor- Fmio 

Fi Chmtoli Aa Smi d$ PA/n^ue^ IS&T* p- H3. 

iJjscasstoN. 

The Etsv. H. K. JIutciiinson pfuiitetl uut iluit tlit; musical hm with a gourd at 
iJic oucl w^ns the prototy^H! of tlie limp. Tiie gourd beiii<j in Lime diacartleti its 
place WHS tELken by a soundlug Itoard. In the Rntkh Museum EtlmoiogicAl 
Ijollectioii there is ii illnstmlitig the Fivnlnliuu of tJ^c liaqi in thi^ irianuE^n 

Mr Keaij, after rcfcrrltig lo Urn dilhcdtics eucountere^l lu dealing with an 
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isolated ijiie of instrament, aiicli as tlie goura seamed to be, without any cognato 
types existing anywIiGre on the whole African Continent, expressed tiia opinion 
that mgofd should be Imd to the known southerly drifting of many elasses of 
objects now found in ^iith Africa, and that if tho explaimtion of the or^n of tiie 
1 /Otim was to be found in Africa, it should be looked for in the nortlu He thougUt, 
mo^ver, that it would bo safer to class the t/oum with the htill-rtjarer rather than 
wiUi the musical bow, from which in prindple it was really wdeTv aepnrated, in 
spite of their superticial resemblance. 

Hr. BALroL’tt, in replying to Mr. Bead, said that in his search for tvnes of 
lurtrumenUi possihly relntxxJ to thei^mi, and capahlo of threwing light ui^cn its 
ongin. ho had searched the records of African musical instruments fnnn aU parts 
of Uiat continent, and from no port had he Icon as yet ablo to find mstrumenta 
presenting affinities other than Uia remotcat. Hence he had heen obli.-cd, in his 
quest, to go farther afield, and search olsowherc for instramenta which might help 
to c ucidate the oliacnre origin of the isolated South Africa soura. With the 
wind-blomi, fiat^strinsed bows of Eastern Mh tlierc might ho a true morpholcEical 
conncetiDn, and at any rclo they do suggest a possible evolution for the mum 
^\sEociatioti of this matruraent with the “ buU-ronrem'' must, he tliought bo based 
ralher upon the aitnUarity in the mctl.od of producing sound and the 
presented by the essential structure of the two class^'S of instromente. than upon 
any pro^ble phyl^ietic affinity. In connection with Hr. Hutchinson's remarks 
he readily ondorecd wliat Mr. Hutchinson said os to tlio cTolotiou of tho harp 
frcm the bow. He^had for Beveral yearn J^een engaged in working out the series 
of tr^tioua which apjiear to have 1«J from the primitive up to the final form? 
and for many years a serins in the Piu Rivm Museum at Oxford Lad illustmtcd 
in a geiieml way these probable transitions. 


Jo^itaS rt/ dkt AMiMtvj^ofcgicai F<j/. XSXHy PWf X//- 
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CRAlflOLCKJICAL NOTES ON TFTE ABORIGINES OP TASMANIA. 

By W, L H. Ducewo^IS, M:Ap Fellow of Jeaus Oollego, Cambridge? Umvemty 
Lecturer in Physical Anthropology. 

Tkr rarity of the ofiteological rentalof the aboriginal Tasmaniaiie will, it ia 
thought, justify the presentation of the following notes on the opeoiniena in the 
AnatomicHl Museum at CuiabriJga, The specimens are fi^'e in niimher and a 
note as to their pi ovemmce is appended They will be considered in the numerical 
order in which they appear in the Cambridge catalojTue. 

The fiisfe speoimen (Figs. 1 and 2), nunibered 2O06> is a male* skull and fairly 
complete, though only fragnuente of teeth remain and the mandible is absent 
The capacity is small (1.130 cc,); llie breadth ^ndo:^ (75 W} places it in tlio 

dobchocephalic cfttegory^ and the 
altitudinal ind«, being lower than 
the breadth index, confers on it the 
charaotor of plalycephaly. Of the 
other indices, the most iuUireBting 
are the nasa! (64^9), which indicates 
great relatiye breadih of the nasal 
aperture^ and the stepheno-j^ygomatlc. 
whiel) mdicates that ilie specimen is 
highly ptifCDozygous. Of tbs general 
characters of this skull, it remains to 
say that the glabellar prominenca m 
extremely well markoch that the 
mastoid prooosses are small, the 
xygomatic uruhes slender^ and otlier, 
muscular ridges well marked. Syuoa- 
tofiia is observed at the pterion on each 
side, the parietal and sphenoid bonos 
attic ulatiug in this regioiL Aa regards the facial skeleton, the nasal boAes have 
evidently been strongly upturned, as in the crenia of aborigmes of Australia. 
The overhanging brow’-ridges give great apparent depth to the orbits, and the 
lacEymo-etlimoid suture is very abort. When viewed in norma basilaris, the 

^ The dfinor believed it to be a ftsmnle e!kulJ, but th?re ia but LLiils daubt ihiki this ii net 
», aud tbe ifi eklmoet »rtAitily male. 

Vot^ XXXIL ^ 



ria. L—or TdSM.yi[^ : soema 
VKnitcAua 
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pAldto is fl€eii to bo eUiptical^ the choonso small, the pton^oid plates small, though 
allowance must be made for reduction through weathering; the tuber maxOlore 
is not conspicuously large- An important point is tbe shaUownesB of the bony 
auditory meatus, wbicbon one side is perforated On one side the inferior potT/Mnf 
sinus grooves deeply the aide of the basi-oecipital (the notch thus produced must 
not be confounded with the rare notch indicating a separation of the basi-cicdpital 
into anterior and posterior portions). 

The next specimen. 2097. is a mandible belonging to an adolescent individual, 
inasmuch as the third molars have only just made their way to the surface. It is 
noteworthy that although this mandible presents features characteristic of a 
in respect of the short ascending ramus and shallow notch, yet tlie 
chin is well developed. The genial tubercles nre short, but quite rlistinct. The 

teeth are large, and, with 
tlie exception of the two 
second molara, in good 
prescrviation. Both tlic 
molara just mentioned 
show the eflects of carious 
degeueration, which on 

— — ted to 

an ttlveolaf abscess, coin' 
munieating by a fiatnlouB 
opening with the buccal 
aspect of the maxilla. 
The socket of the first 
molar teoth on the same 
aide seems also to have 
no. 3,—OKCLL ov TASH&XLAii: xohha laxes^us. been the seat of a similar 

abscess, though of much 

Bmaller dimensioim The small size of the mandible when compared with the 
next specimen suggosts that it is that of a female. 


No. 2098 is likewise a mandible, probably tlmt of a male, being mucli stonter 
than tlie last. It has lx?en exposed to a considerable amount of weathering, and 
all the incisor and both canine teeth have been lost (po*! mariemX The chief 
points of interest are as follows :—The dun is prominent, though not so much so 
as in 2097. The genial tubercles are replaced by a low vertical ridge. The bodr 
of the raandiblQ » massive, tbs ascending ramns short, and the sigmoid noteh 
8 a ow. The molar teeth are large, and their crowns sn dividid ss to present a 
p«nt^p,^te api>terance In the case of the second and third, and probably of 
- there does not remain enough of the crowns of these teeth to 

No. 2099 is the fore port of a male skull and face without the mandible. The 
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facial chnractflis are so like those of the firat deaeribed specimen (Jfo. 2096) as to 
render further deacnptiou enperduoiis. A» regards the gsDeral charseters of this 
skull (Mo. 2099), it will be found that the higher degree of prognathism (index 
113'2} is acoompaoicd by greater skull-broadth and stouter eygoniatic arches than 
in No. 2096. The pnlata is lai^r and La elliptical, the siiditory meatus remains 
on the left side only, and is sliallow. The baai-oocipital is notched by the inferior 
petrosal ainus, eih was the in Ma 2096, but more deeply than in the latter. 
Witliiii the craniuiD the interesting points to notice are: the strong impreasiona 
made by the frontal cerebral convolutions on the endocranial surface; the small 
size of the criata^galJi mid dorsum selLn. The (locculnr fossa is ainsll, and tlie 
borders of the foramina optica cmiougly thickened. Tlie frontal and the temporal 
bones articulate at the pterion on each aide. 

Specimen Mo. 2100 is a calvaria, ssomingly that of a nude. SynostoeiH is far 
advanced, especially in Ihe coronal auture, end is mote pronounced endocranjelly 
than on the exterior of the skull Two auiall wormhm bones are aeon at tiie 
lambda. Ou the right flidc, epiplotic ossicles seem to have been present, but are 
almost indistinguishable. On the left aide the aquaiuous and frontal bones seom 
to iiave articulated at the pterion. The mastoid pTocesses are very small, the 
auditory meatus ahallow. Post-orbital frontal oompressiou is marked; the 
calvaria is long and lozenge-shaped and its capacity small (1,130 co.). 

It is now possible to review the series os a whole, and the first point to 
notice is that out of three specimena available for oificrvation two possess a 
fronto-squamouE articulatioii in the region of the pterion. According to Tnmot 
{CkaUftt^r Beporta, "Human Crania”) this haa not been hitherto recorded in 
crania of aboriginea of Tastnaida. It is farther noteworthy that in the remaining 
apechnen the appcoiancos, thongh obscure owing to syucatosis, denote that the 
spheno-parietal suture waa very short. With regard to general appearances, the 
apecimens resemble other crania of aboriginal Tasmanians, such as those described 
by I>e Quatre&gea (Oonio A'(hrm'c)i The most perfect specimen, viz., the 
example first described (2096) presents fairly typical featurea, which are evidently 
in meet teapeets exaggerations of the characteristics of the emuia of aboriginal 
Anstraliana. Especially is thia the case in regard to the following specific point®, 
viz., capacity, poat-orlntal frontal tsoropressiou, glabellar prominenoe, nasal bones 
(flat and upturned), width of nasal aperture, indefiuiteness of the lower matgins 
of that aperture (bothro - craapedoto choracterX prognathism, macrodonrism, 
smallness of mastoid processes, Qainees of contour of squamouB portioti of temporal 
bone, channolling of the ali-sphenoida, shortness of the laorymo-ethmoidal suture, 
presence of a rounded trausveree octipital torus, and in the oliaructeTS of 
scaphocephaly, phsnosy^m, and the posaeasiou of the loEengU'shaped outline in 
norma verticalia But there remains at least one ciauiologioal difference to notice. 
The Tasmanians have not quite such elongated skuUa os the ueighbouring 
abori^cs of Australia. The difference is noteworthy, and is poesibly ossodated 
with the smaller average size of the Toamanian aboriginal, for it is the exception 
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to Hud El high degree ol dolichoo&phdj amcMig the dwnrf On tht wholop 

hriwevctp judged by their cmnial cbaractfit^p the Affinities of the Tsamsjiian 
aboiiginea ero eyideully with the aborigines of the neighbouring island- 
conliaentp ratlier than with any other race, and in these ehoractere no striting 
resemblances to fmy of the dwarf races axe dninoDstmble. 

The foregoing abatements will give some idee of the cbamcteriatic features of 
the crania of Tasmanian aborigines in the Cambridge Mueeutn. Tlie following 
notes are descriptive of the provenance of the specimene^ and a table of 
measurcmimts ia appended. Two of the spedniena, Xa 2096, and the tnandible 
2098, have been pbologmphed. The mandible is approximately of the same 
dimensjonB as regards br^dtli as that of No^ 2G96j and the photc^^ph 
reproduced in the Jtfuin^l 0 /Anatomy ami Phyjiioloffy, voL xxxiv (Pw. Amii. Soc.). 

Two photographs arc appended to the present account, vizL, Figa. 1 and 2> 
Tepresenting the specimen 2096 in norma vertioaUa (Fig, 1) and in norma ktemlis 
fFig. 2) respectively^ The nuJnbcrs are those of the Cambridge Catalogiie. 

Ko. 2006^ Skal] ef Taamuiti^n; from Mr. T. Anfonip Taanmnla, 164^, |wr Ihe Hev. H. G. 

T^mkijia Mr. Aoford it tA Iw the skull of a feuiak. 

No. 2097. PreMiitAd by Jsmi€tg BoiLvick, with spedniaji ifo. SIQO. 

No. SOSS, No ^ it wns v^iih. No, to which, liow«v«r^ it rloos not belong. 

No. SQ99. Beam a card tm which ia written t 

“Mr, Chiu. fiaiTUAn {fj, Sudbnryg from ^Ir. Edmund Abholt” 

aftil oa tb* revomo i “ Port .. /* 

No. 2I€0. Bkull of Taauuuiiaa ; presiiatod by Bon wick, Eeq. 


B 1 MKN 8 IONS OF Skctlus of AnonmiNES of TAfijiANU: {Uambndyt 
L^Jtiver^y Cb/ferfiiwi), 


No. of ffkiill 


W99 

2ctoe 

£100 


Kind. 

Male. 

Male. 

Male? 



Adult 

AilulL 

Aged. 

Cubic capacity 

..L. 

1 

1,130 

1,130 <app.) 

Mnximum |B!^gth_ 

+^- 

1 

ISO 

vm 

Ophr}’o-oocipi^ length .... 

^ 1 

1 

IT4 

177 

Opliryo-iimc lengtli 


t 

172 

177 

OcdptUhHpiiial iDUglii 

1 

? 1 

1S4 

f 

Occipilo-aiirroliLr Ittigtb 

— 1 

t 

102 

1 

Maximum briHidtli ^ 


1 1 


130 (p> 

Bi-aatiinik! Uradth 


1 

109 

105 

Bi-aimcalar breodih 


L12 

im 

ua 

Bi-«tephaiiiT; bfeadUi 

H-! 

107 

100 

007 

Mtnimiitn frrmtid breailth 


92 

S4 

m 

Extenud U-cirbitaJ breadth 


104 

1 103 

tOflt 

Muiimtim fater-orbital bread ib.... 

24 

25 

24 

dugo-nai^l brcjidth 

Mi-r 

03 

94 

T 

Bi-imiiflj breadth — , 


110 

100 

t 

Bi-^ygoimitic hroa^lth 

kmrm 

t 

124 

T 

Bi-miuilliuy hrsadth _ 



07 

1 

Opbrjo-meatal Jength .. 

la^ 

mt 

f 

f 

O|jhryi>.alveolar length .... 


6i 

07 

t 

Niui-iqentfJ length 

»■ 

10^ 

1 

t 

Najd Bdveular leii^h 



&S 

t 

Baii-tncntiiJ length 


110 

1 

r 

Bofli^alvcoliu lirngth 


[ 103 

OS 

T 

BoMti-iiaml length. . 

— 

1 »■ 

0& 

f 
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B&iij-breDmatic leugtU 
Baeion-obehoif; Jti^h _ 


m 

1 

1S3 

m 

f 

t 

BmJoD-Luubda; teagfli ^ 

AM- 

! 

107 

f 

Bam-uu&o Jex)^ .... hh« 

Eoiiiaa-opltiiliroa ; hf^gth 


1 

31 

f 

M.. 

1 

37 

f 

Hri^th pf forameu mAgDum 



S8 

! 

Orbital height ^ 

,... 

SJ} 

33 

i 

Orbita] breuth .... 


33 

37 


Naal hfli^hti _.. ^ 

+I1-S- 

41 

37 


NaaalW^tli 


S3 

34 


Pialatp-maxiilary Zoigth 


m 

£1 


FiUato-iDAilllBzy bra^tU 

,,,, 


03 1 

T 

HoriaoDtaJ circiiiiifArAhcP 

M.. 

f 

4^ 

&m. 

tiupn-aaripular ato 

Oblique pfurietal arc 



333 

SSA 



347 

340 

Froutat art ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ 


m 

134 

iVHetal arc ^ 


f 

m 

isa 

OccIpxtaJ KTC (lupericr} ^ 


T 


05 

OodpitaL aiu (mfpdpr) 


? 

EVO 

1 

Jugo-ELasaJ an: » 


103 

104 

1 


X^wmJait: No. 

Sj^}}b^uil beigfat ^ ^ 

doTvztoid lieigLt ^ 

Offodjlar lu^fat ^ ^ 

Goziio-^'uiplijitltd WgUi 

Iubar£OoUr ^ 

fateitoracoid breaidtli ^ ^ 

Intoroondykr bir«£u!t1i (eitetior) 
Intercotidyljir breadth (mterior) 
Breadth ot Bsoeudiiig mniiiit „ 
Ai^le of iLscfiDdin^ ramua 


' soos 

S097 

31 


5» 

3t 


30 

77 

70 

03 

so 

03 

84 

L03 

103 

07 

71 

34 

31 

108* 

Itr 


IndietM : 

Cephalic 

soao 

SOSMS 

2100 

I 

73-S 

72-3 

Verttpal ^ ..„ M., 

T 

03'4 

T 

Alveelur ™ .... 

U3'3 

103 13 

T 

Orbital .... .... .«.: 

76’3 

78‘4 


NamI 

634 

04^0 

f 

Pabkto-nyuillarj ...^ w. 

lOB 

1235 1 


Superior fnu^ial (Bn^a) 

? 

Tm 

f 

Superior fturUl (Kallmuui) ^ 

I 

46^ 

\ 

Stephaue-aygouiatlc «hm 

T 

eO'Q 

f 

NaKhmakr 

llMfi 

im 

f 





















MAOSl KOIIENCLATUEK 


KOTES ON THE OONaANGUINEOUS, AFPINITATTVE, PEESONAL, TRIBAL, 
TOPOGRAPH ICA 4 FLORAL AND ORNITHOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE 
OF THE MAORI RACE OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Bv Elsdon Best. 


The following notes axe by no means complete, inasmuch aa they merely con torn 
the temiB used by the Tuhoe tribe of the Maori race of New Zealand. Such 
tenna, describing degrees of consanguinity, ett, are not all in nni versa] use among 
the vauouB tribes of this intcreHting people. They differ to a certain extent, 
more partjciUariy the terma deecriptive of the more distant relationshipa 

The Maori systeniB of nomenclature and tanmnology were, so far aa tbs 
knowledge of tlie people extended, copious, comprehensive, and eomplste. Bnt, in 
order to graap thia fact, one must ever bear in mind the modes of life and of 
thought which obtained in MaoriJand. The changes in both of these, which have 
been wrought by contact with Europeans, are my excuse for speaking in the past 
tense. 

It doea not enter in to the scope of this {laper to describe in detail the social 
organiaatioa of this far southern hranch of the Polynesian race. It ie, however 
necesaiuy to say a few worda anent the tribal organisation of the Maori. 

In the Orst plane the following divisiona may be noted. 

1. The (ves^l or migfstioii)w 

2. Tlie itffi (tribe). 

3. The hiijm (clan or sub-tribe)* 

The word tcaka tneanfl a dtnoe. The oncefitoTa o! the Maori arrived ia ifew 
Zealand from Polynoaia in canoes, each of which -would be capable of 
carrying from sbety to upwards of a himdred people. This tenn wahi m applied 
to the tribes sprung from the crews of the above vessels. Hence the Tulioe and 
otfier tribes of thia district ure termed the Matutua collection of tribes or 
niigiution, they being the d^ecudants of the ersw of tiiat old-tuoa vei^ which 
reached Um land somewhere about the time that the battle of Cresey waa lost and 


Not thikt they found them^ ial^a unlnlubited, for a previcna ndgratlfm of PoIvtiMiRn* h i 
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The iwi or tribe. Each migration diYided into variaua tribes. Tlius 
Ngftti-Awa^ Tnboe, eto., are the Hifut&ttiii tribes, oltbDagh in jiart deseeaded from 
the original iiLhabitanta of Jfew Zealand. 

The clan. Each tribe is subdivided into more or less or dons, e^ich of 
which would l^e under their own cluefs and hold their own lands. These dans 
were independent of each other, TJiere was but little cohesion among them 
ns a rnli}^ unless a commoa enemy tbreutened the tribe. Tlien they would band 
togetiier, each clan still under its own chiefs^ and together face the enemy» Apart 
from the above* tlie^e clan^ often fought each othan 

A dan^ unless u very small one^ was usually subdivided again into 
which may be termed family groups. Each of these would probably occupy a 
village or fort of their own. Thus Kgad-Tuhe^ h the name of a snbdivieion of 
the Njgat^Tuwhaki kapu of the Tuboe tribe of the Matatuu migrtitioa, and ia 
composed of tlie descendants of one Tuhea^ who flourished four generatious ago. 
The prelii Ngati- means oCbpring or descendants. Thaa Xgati-Tuhea^the 
descendants of Tuhea. The prefixea Ati- and Wimnan and Aitauga and Ngoi- 
have a siimlar meanings 

The Ngati-Ttiwhabi h^pa or okn are the descendants of oue Tawhaki^ who 
lived nine generarions ago. 

The tribe Tuhoe or Ngai^Tuhoe;* are the deseendiirnte of oni; Tnhoe-potiki. vrlio 
lived eixteen generatioue ago. 

This Is the neuat style of tribe,] nomendatuxep but it is not universaL The 
Toinui and Arawa tril^es are named after canoes in which their ouceatorB csime to 
New Zealand twenty generations ago, A tribe of this district bears the name of 
the Poho-Eotia (from jMAo=fitomadi, and koti=to cut) on uccount of one of their 
uTJcastoTs being diBembowolIeit by an enemy. The Patii-wai clan toko their name 
from the circumstance of a tribal ancestor being slain in the water (jk£ftt=to kill, 

water). Tlie Ngatt-KuniMa. clan derive tJieir mune froni the foliowiug 
incidents An ancestor of tlndrs^ one Tama-kluo^ went to a neighbouring tribe iu 
order to procure mtae seed ^m&ra or $weat jiotatoet He obtained UiciUp but died 
shortly after Iub return honie^ having been liewitdied during hie visit. AU hie 
deecendonts took tiie clan name above mentioneiL 

A war part}' were stealthily surrounding a fortified vilhigo in this district one 
nighty some nine genemtlons ego^ and imitated the cry of the kankc bird^ as tliey 
did ao. The survivors of the gonrisou then dropped Uidr old tribal name and 
assumed that of the Karcke." 

When Te Manu-anato was akin, nine geuerations hia head was cut off aiid 
presented in the ueual manner^ hut it never looked well to the Maori eye, as the 
akin wrinkloil m much hi Ujc drying process. Hia do$ceii(kute bear the dan name 
of Te Upoko-Eehe, »Ve., tlm W'rinkled Head. 

The Ngati-Hakei dan derived their name from an ancestor. One Pukeku, a 


* the Ntaw Zealackil quail, now extioct. 
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diicf of tlint peopk, hetiTd ilmt fi paxiy oTidor tlio Icftikrship of Te Onewa^ w^iS 
coming to attack him. He therefore made his warriors discard their spears and 
coiicea] their short etrikitig weapoJis under their dooka, Tlien fcliey received tlie 
enemy in an apparently frtentUy manner. Pukeko, staff in hand, came to the 
frmit and performed a dance (^4^) before the party, AVheu near toTe Onewa, 
he laid that eliief low by means of a vigorous blow. At the same time his party 
drew their weapoas, and tlie end was not well for Te Onewa and party. And 
Ngftlidlakei Jiave since been known m Kgati-hakii, the descendants of the 
dance, or <lancer. 

Among the Maori people there is no family life os we know it Tlie fjunily 
group or sub-clan obtains and w'otild appear to take the place of the fainil]^ 
There is no tenn to describe a familyp including tiis jjaronta. The nearest 
approach is whmuiu^ which means offapring^ 

As a result of this we note that the common terms for father and mother are 
also applied to uncles, aunts, etc., while coueins itro termed and brcitl:ier,” 

Jn like maimer^ nephews and nieces arc termed " son ** and “ daiighter" or spoken 
of by their uncles and aunts as '^my cliildren.'^ But more of Uiis anon. 

Neither the Maori tribe nor clan can be termed dther exogamous or 
endugamous^ masinuch as the members sometimes married into olher tribes and 
more often into other clatia^ The marriage of near relatireSp such as first oouains, 
IB abhorred, and indeed is looked upon as incest; such relatives being termed 
hrotliers and sisters* 

Tlie parents^ chmn on their children is not aiieh as it is w^ith ns. Children 
are often taken and reared by relatives, more ospccialLy by such of the latter as 
are childleea Also a girl'e mamogo is often artanged by her annts or other 
relativea, her own parents taking no pai't in the arrungemonts. It will thus be 
seen that the Maori family is by no mt^ans cohesive. The family groupp or snb^lau, 
is much more so. 

In regard to tlie social organization of the Maorh it may be said that society 
WHS divided into the following dulses:— 

1, The arikif or nobles, or high chiefs^ 

2. The ranjrt/iVn, or ordinary chiefs, ot wdl-bom [jcople. 

:k The cotmBonera^ or iutud. 

4. Slaves, tavrcharekuL 

Primogeniture obtains in full force In Maorilantl Tlie ariki (first-born) 
line of desii^ent is the most important The aritd families of strong and 
infiuenLkl trilK^ were possessed of great mUnii* in former times, and 
indeed the first-born isoii and first-born daughter were intensely or saurecL 
Such an ariki was believed to poasess oonaidemble powers of a supamatuml 
nature, and was almcist looked upon us an atua, or god. Ho probably would 
rejklly become so after hia death, for many tribal gods were the spmti of ancestors 

« or fkuiUjr gronp ami la, oxogamous 1u>we?sr. 

^ pretti^ juwer, 
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We will tiow pTOCeed to spea-k of tJie diffiaraiit terms of telstionship and tbair 
spplmation, after wliioh wc will give OlusttHtiocfi in tabulated fortn, and altH by 
Qtilirjjig the accoroiwuying genealogy of a poriien of & family group of tin's 
diatricti membeiB of tJio Tahoa tribe. In order to grasii the peoulinr use of such 
terms as mother, sister, father, etc,, it must bo bomo in niind that they wore, and 
are, used by s people smong whom the family group, and not tlie family, was 
practically tlio leading feature in social organization. .Again, many of the terms 
given differ in their application among other tribes. The matter contained in this 
paper has been corommiicated by members of the Tuhoe tube alone Such matter, 
or information, elbeit not complete, will yet give an idea of tlie ^ateiu of Maori 
tiomeudatoie. 


Papi^tX 

Fdfd 


MSiHa 


whdngSi 

Papa whakadn^ ... 
Whifdt vkaJia&i>i/i ... 

£3rifiid 


Father,—Applies to the epeakor’s true fu tlier only, 
i'ather. — Applied to speaker’s true father, and also to his 
or her father’s or mother's brothers and eons of his 
mother’s and fotlier'a uncles. Thus, in nsing the term 
pajwi to denote UU tnie father, the speaker will, when 
wishing to he eMct, soy; " Jhiii pdp6, luma net ahau, 
i.t., my father, he who begat me. It will bo noted that 
petpAra is a mucit better term, yet I have never heard it 
among oilier crilea than Tuhoa 
rurent, MatSa in plural MiUiUt tanf^male parent, Ce., 
the speaker’s true father, Mam usflAIn*^female parent, 
mother. If mMAa alone is used then it is understood 
that “father " is meant. 

Sometimes osed instead of pajtw, etc., to denote children of 
parents, uncles, or aunts. (By some tribes applied to 
ancles and aunts of speaker.J 
Foster-parent ( Whdjt^i^Va feed, rear, bring up.) 
Stepfather. A singular expression thia 
StepmoUier, The word tshakaaiuji appears to mean " to 
hover over," or “ soar ” or '* tly ” ss a kite, fFJioM is a 
causative predx. 

WJuika^ngo means to swoop downwards, as a bird, 
and then turn and soar upwards. 

Applied to grand fat here, also to uncles of speaker’s parents. 

Alsu to on old man. to denote old age. 

Applieil to great-gramlparenlB of speaker, also to ancestors 
generally. Becomes llpuna in plural. 

TipUnd ivartui means great-great-gtencipaient 
(fwaruassecond). these two terms 

are applie<l to male and female. 

TXp&ttd is also applied to grandpareats by some, in 
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Wkm 1 
ICoka J 


£ajS»rS 

MfiiSa vklhtftS 
WMcrleri 


ICitritwit 


Kaia 

Taak&iut 


SHiaJtiiJui teflf 


HHtakSm 

Titinit* 


lani 


T&ivA 

T&akiia ... 


which case iip&nd tvarm would mesa “ grtat-graod- 
pareDta." 

A great grandmother ib sometiTiiea tenndi " JCiim 
tuarua," and a great-grandfather " Klk’ffu^ tiutrua." 

{ Mother. Also applied to sietorH of speakei^e mother, and 
to father’s Eiatere, etc. Cf. pdps. W/tdtd }aix (^kik^= 
m a ditferent line). 

Te Pou (aee gen.) would aay " Maku is a urkOi/i of 
mine, a vhSfA keiirj’ ’ 

.. Mother, vt., the true motlier of speaker. It does not apply 
to har fiiaten, etc. Cf. jmpdriL 
See 

Tlic Tuhoe tribe apply this term to a womau who has 
borne a child, hence with them it cqunle " mother." 


Among the Arawa and other tribes it i& only applied 
to aninnils that have home young. 

J wJuUA 1 Applied by the Tuhoo tribe to persons and 

1 mother J animala, 

By Te Arawa and other tribes to anitnala only. 

... Grandmother. Also applied to aunts of speaker's parents. 

Also applied to on old woman to denote old age.* 

... hdder brother of a malsi E3dei sister of a female. 

Also applied by both sexes to children ol fathers, and 
mothers, elder brothers and sisters, 

... (Female speaker.) Elder meter's hnslnuid. Husband’s 
elder brother. 

... (Male speaker.) Elder brothel's wife. Wife’s elder sister. 
... Younger brother of a male. Younger sister of a female. 

A^ttfv applied by both sexes to children of fatheia and 
motliere, younger brothers and sistera. 

... Younger sister’s husband (female speaker). Hoshaud's 
younger brother. 

(Male speaker.) Younger biothBr'a wife. 'Wife’.i younger 
sister. 

... Sister of a man. Feai&lo cousin of a man. 

A man would term his poreut'a cousins daughters his 
tSaMiti (Jtdl«=in a difl’erent Hue). See table and 
remarks under ftfaydns. 


' /.a, Ha winilit iiLy to in to a itnager, but in ordiauy caaverwitigii he 

iraulA) mKTel jr at hu 

* IN applied hy a biulniid %a but wife^ ajtliotigl) ibu may be a yauDf 

womio^ hui the |iroaat}ii diflerv tuy gpindixiotbifr ^ aiy uld 

wQcua, wife ; Cft mud o ij« [HkAHMive, {a and a m» aclivu. 

* ^T^hI iitM ruiiint tom. 
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7Vifl^n« 


Taiao 

T(imait% whakeati^ 
rdfluS 

Tdirtd-a-nw 


(Ferafllfl speaker) brother. Male cluldien of panenta* 
brothers and Msteis. The speaker would also apply tbo 
term tuina to her coasiiifl, if they are duldnen of her 
parent's younger brother or Bister, and i'&iit&tta if they 
are childwn of her parent’s elder brother or uster. 
See table. 

When a woman wishes to osplain that she is Bpeaking 
of her elder brother, she uses the word tUn^itt (brother) 
and adds “to miHt itei i o rtu ” (elder Uian I), or else the 
phrase f&iiiljia. For, it will be obsorred, she 

has at her command terms to denote "elder sister " and 
"younger sister" but not ao for "elder brother” and 
"younger brother,’' nothing but the general term “ brother " 

In like intuiucr, in order to denote "yolinger brother” 
slift will say " luy brother, to mitn ii« t a av" (youDger 
than 1), or else use the term totitd.' 

And a men will say ’* My sister, older than I" or 
" younger than I,’' or else use tlie erpresaion " tHaMng 
tiUikaiia " or ’’ t^ahinl tofjid.” The latter terms are not 
often used. 

A native woman of the district wrote me, asking for 
some food for her children* She wound np by writing— 
« From your sister and daughter." Tliis was atretching 
thfl application of those teima with a vcngeanca 

Another native woman, whom I endeavoured to help 
during an inter-tribai fight, said to me: Ka waiho kott 
hai pa^ tuiurv fliotuv" (Yon shall be as a permanent 
father to nia) From which it will be seen that, although 
cut off from civilized man, 1 am by no nieans relatioiiless 
in tho wilds of Tuhoelend. 

Tliis term is used to denote all the speaker's brothem and 
msters younger than himself or herself. 

Stepchild, 

Son, eldest son, eldest son of brother or sister. Eldest 
son of children of younger sisters or brotheza of parentsi 

Fiist-bom eon. Perhaps only applied during babyhood, 
as in the remark: “ Bo and so has given birth to a child. 
It is a fAmd-a«nm.’’ It appears to resemble the term 
p(kit-a-Uimd (branch of man, ia, of&pring of man) which 
is a sort of emblematical term for man. TUmitriS^, again, 
la a tom used in order to petsoniTy the " inner man." 


I The terms liaiUjia jmd are but iddvni heard j they am mnpgund 

expreauoiiB. 
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TamdhlfiS . . 

(probably 
/tiK? origicuilly.) 


Po/lt! 


rdJiidif* 


"Tho pik&'d-Ui'niil (man);'' aaya an old Maori proverb 
“ dies, ia buried imd ia seen no mori?. Not so the 
peka-d-tai (food) wltjch reproduces itself." Alluding to 
the huryir^ of eeed, taro, iummra, etc., in tbe earth, tliey 
grow agnio, Tliese terms are but seldom used, 
bimt-bom daughter. Eldest daughter of brother or gf 
Bister. Eldest daughter of children of younger aistem or 
hrotbem of parents. Among some tribes this term bears 
merely the meaning of ‘'daughter," not of "first-bora 
daughter." Among Tuhoe it bears the latter nieaningL 
daughter 1 -.l 


aroar^ idmithtniJ* A Bayuig appli^l to an 
admired abject, as a neat hottsa It is compared to tlie 
face, aspect or ptcsence of a fair otaiden. 

Ma i€ polio tdmdMmy A siniilfLr saying to above. 
Applied to neat, smootb work, oe smooth, evenly laid 
bark linitjg of a hom& It k as amooih n^ tlie skin of 
a nrnid 

TonDgeet child. An iiLfant 


My implies either the youngest of my own 

chUdren, or of my brotiieiB or sister's children, or the 
youngest bom to ehildteii of children of my parents, 
younger sisters or brothers. It is applied to either sex 
The tonus muringa, wbrnpaidnsA end tttmingtt.ia 3 ior€ 
are also applied to the youngest child, legardiess of sex 
"PofiM vhaiiwkati tok\* the axe breaking is s 

Baying applied to a youngest child, to denote perfcaefla, 
mischievoosuess, etc. Auotber sajring "So pofttn kai 
fiamiUi,'* illustiatos tbe aystem of primogenitura which 
obtains among the natives. The eldest son and eldest 
daughter wore the important menibure of a family, The 
p5fttl bad but scant respoot paid to him or her, and 
posEL'Ased but little iuiiiience;. 


However, in some cases, tbe would, by means 

of superior intolligence or bmveiy or eombitiveiim. rise 
to pow^ end lead tbe people. To such an one! the 
expression—" Te potiH iehaka/iiraAirtt " would Im applied. 
JVkahtAirahira. v. i, extol; ma^fuiry to depieciatiou of 
others ; extol oneself. T(=t]ie defiaito article, singukr 
becDmea n^a in pluraL ’ 

Child. JViiaaraHl in plureL AppUcs to both seies. Aa 
applied to mlativee—" my WmrttVi" may be my own 



... 

Tdomi 

ffiinaonffa 

J 

Wkakadnsi^^^ 

Soahoa 

TttrafLfia icAaMu ^ 

Irdmttiu 
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cliililg or my brother*^ or sistfir^s child^ or tho cliild of my 
parent's 3rouiigar sieter's or brother^ child. In order to 
indicate the rex of diild* it is necessary to say ** tdTndiii 
faTvS"{mfllo ohi]d)j or ** (fcnuJo child). 

Tffi’i<Tw!dnfc^ signifies a youtk A native will not only 
speak of Im brother's and sister's cliildi^n as ** mf 
children ” but he wUi speak of them to their parent us 
**onr children," I havo even heard a nativOp W'hen 
speaking to another man* refer to his own wife 
tam uur {l(iua=wB two, inolnding 

person spoken ta Ta is active possessive-) 

TdmiJHAiiau^= iiin^ — oAiiyFa=childhood^ youth. 

Grandchild Child of a eon, daughter^ or of children of 
one's brother’s and iter's children. 

MiSkilj^na twLrun denotes a great-grandchild {tMarua= 
hvice or second). MSkifpUftd t^al&ru means a great' 
great-grandchild^ and so on. 

.. Wife's brother. Husband's siater, 
r Daiighter'e husband. Son's wife. 

.. \ Brother or aister^fl son's wife. Brother or sister s thiugh tor's 
^ husband. 

.. Wife's parents. HnBband s parents. 


« f- 



♦ 


CliDd of wife's brother or sieter. Child of huebaod’s 
bnttheir or sister. 

Wife of husband's brotJjer, Husband of wife’s sister. 
Applied by polygamous wives to each other. 

Tills term implies cousinship, though not applied to first 
cousins by the Tuhoe tribe, but to those twice and 
thrice remoTwL 

Among most tribes appears to be used for “ ticphew " and 
” niece." but Is not so used by Ibe tribes of this district, 
ve,, not used to denote tbe ofTspring of n brother or 
sister, the term “child” or “eliiidren" is used in such cases. 

Iraviuiu is here (in tho Tuhoe district) applied to 
male grandchildren of parent’s younger sisters or 
brothers. However, it is certainly used to denote 
children of speaker's brother or sister by many tribes. 

Man (sir),' male. Also “ husband.'* 

TUmAiii fa9i£=male child, boy, youth. 

TiImdrt^'T ^d»S=ma1e children. 

(J’dsidrtH'Isyouth or child, as opposed to adult.) 


‘ Tmtfota V mail (AshsJi. 
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fvmnt 

WdA^nS fnaiw 


A^^anX 

AutviihKnB 


WoHiaii, female. Also " wifc^‘* 

Friend. ^companioiL ffca lolMn? female ccmpanioji)^ 
ia used to denote " wife," or aomeiiLiiias ekaply Am ee ueedi 
. A term applied to the fiiat and prmcipid wife in polygemoua 
marriagea, which atill obtain here. also 

" important,*') 

The te!rm applied to the second, or 

second and third wives, in auch casosi 
/*fiMr££«=having two wivea. 

having three wives. 

4Pif7wlwA^=having four wives. 

Husband's brother. Not used in Tuhoeland, 

... Wife^a sister. Not used by Tidioe tribe. 


There are a few more l^nna to be explained yet. We have seen that a pcmoor 
in speaking of his, or her, ddest son or daughter, or the eldest son or daughter 
of a brother or sister* wiH say - my tdmM ” and " my fUmdAtBut the following 
are the terms used ordinarily to denote the eldest male and female of a family. 


MUdmiUi ,,, 


inatt 


Wh&nHu 


Firet, cldei*, A l^mn applied to the eldest male and etdeab 
female of a family, the two meet important And 
influeotial membem of such. 

... Fimb^borti male, and first-boni female of a family of note. 
Such firstborn of high-born Emilies were tapu, and 
generally took np priestly duties. 

The terms tapairu aud mard-hira were also applied 
to the firat-bom daughter of such a tamUy, and whaiKhtra 
to the first-born iiq”V 

A man in speaking of his own elder ohildien wonld 
any: “Taku Mmd” i*., my eldest son, and ** TaUu 
lamahXne," my eldest daughter. He would not any 
“ Tshi &r^”^ to denote his ddest-liom son or daughter, 
nor would he say " fiiAru mSiamM," 

When a woman of any note is in the straw with her 
find child she is rendered intensely and is termed 
nijwK at such a tunc, 

... Oflspriog, descendants. 


1 MihmquBnt tua«; Mam = bird. 

•n alio awsns ^^lUABter," r«iit 4rttf ™ mj chief or my muler, sot laim drCk. A. 

tor «. to ..(Mh.). m 
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WMnitmffii ,,, BelatiTo, blood lelatJon. lit speaking ooUeetiTely, this 

term includea all blood roktiona of epe&ker, but it is 
often used to denote distant relationship only. The 
tenn huan^ii beers the same meanings and is usimI in a 
similar way. 


Maatahi 

mm* 

P P ■ 

This term is applied to an only child. Toi-te-hnatahi, a 
famous ancestor, wsa so named on account of his being 
an only child 

RurSKt 

■ #> * 

■P P P 

An old woman. JSfiAf=weak, exhausted. 


... 

P . P 

An old woman. 

KifrUhm 


-PIP 

An old mam ^onketxUtfisa^old age. Tm Kifrl!hiiii= 
elderly mam 

^SrtfuH 

. 'jr . 

WPP 

Ad old man. Also see table. 

pmH 

mm b 

■I -1 w 

Adult, Becomes pdkiki in pluraL TVAu |iaJteA?=my 
elder. Otkt pSiii:e=TDj elders. 7'v«^)ia£8A?=adaJt, 
grown man, advancing in years. 

KduTAal&a 

■ fr » 

■ p p 

Old person. Adult 

KMa 

... 

... 

Old woman. Also see tabla ^ai'Aulla=elderly woman. 

EM&ht/nl 


p - p 

Old woman. Also applied to a woman employed in various 
rites, to take off iapu from persons, etc. 

Stikaro 


p p p 

An old mau. 

PSu/tr^ 

mmm 

p p p 

Widow, Widower, 


!l ■■ b 

P w ■ 

Orphan. Widow. Widower. 

Ahavgarwa 

. V* 

mmm 

Middle aged person, literally “ facing two ways,*’ 

HlvA 

... 

R P i 

Girl Used in address prmcipaliy. J7(ara^a=girlhood 

Koklta 


P P P 

GiiL 

K5Kt6 

A «• 1 

m ■ i 

Girl. 

Ohi ... 

mAm 

p p p 

Child (opposed to adult). OAin^=childhood. 

WktUkf. 

»• P P 

Pi . ■ 

Old man. 

Tsm 

-P P P 

-P P P 

Person. Tai- tahiU = young mau. 

Tam^ata 

■ 'T 

P P P 

Mati (AomoX person. 

Taharua 


P P P 

(two^ded), A term applied to a person wnueoted with 
two tribes. TaAaror«=a person connected with three 
triboa. 

Terms of Address, 


Toagirl,".gM»»/"(Ogiri.) Al8o"^fo/'’ 

To young people of both seaes, “ S Aifej.** Applied by sotne tribes to elderly 
people; Of. A«ihi=to beget a child. 

Ona female to another. * JF iart! ” 

To young persons of both sexes, Eta t* Also applied to adults by 
Goasl tribes. 
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To toys atid joiuig mon, or eldsrly men, if unnmmeci. Wind ! 

To elderly men, " B h^ra ! " 

To H fatter, " E p<i /'* Applied to any man among aome Iribea. 

General, **£ hoa }” (O friend!) 

To a mother, B what! " Sometiinefl applied to elderly ’women, whether 
mothers or not. 

To (tn old woman, “ E htiI” 

The plurnl in all these forms of address is formed by adding " mar a? “ £ dya 
»«o /" “ E pa mil !” etc. 

Among the tiatires of New Zealand terms of conannguinity are not pb« 1 in 
mldresalng sueh relations, except sometimes in formal K|>eeche8, such torms as ptipa. 
Mind, etc,, are used to denote an uncle, cousin, eta Even in such cases the speaker 
is really addressing the meeting, not the imlividtml 

Children never say father" or '■ mother " in atldresslug their parents, hut call 
them by their names, or on abbreviation tlmreof in common use. 

Sometim^ the interjeotiou ia placed after the name in address, as 

" rimif rt E!" A chief, in addressing the tribe, often uses the expreaaion E ie 
wArtndw." In address, if a pergoti’a name is of mete than two syllables, the iirat 
one or two syliablea only are used. Thus I would twidress iroremona a&‘*E fftufj / " 

and To Wlmrekin as ** E rf7i«re/" Sometiuiea the final syilahles are taken, as 
Puke for Te Tapuke. 

A man, more especially a chief, will often ajjaik of hiiBsdf and the tribe as 
ernffn or wya* {mdita, prosu we two ■ Moluding the person addressed), as if 
only two jjereons ware included. 

Enranffa-riia, This expression is applieit to a pereou for whom the speaker 
has two tianifa or " two titles " {k'araji^i^riai}. For mstaiicc, a man may have a 
coueia who is Imth a inking and to him, she being a female of an elder 

branch of the family. Ife would tbareforo term her hie Karan^t^rua, 

In r^ard to tiie ncconipimying gouealojiy, \Vb will give a few npplieatiuns 
of terms of relatiouahip, utilizing this genealogy os an illiuftration, although a 
somewhat cromiMid ono: 

&(akii (femsle), a daughter of Marie and Himionu. 

Maku terms To Him her (brother). Tlmy ate really first coueina 

Maku terms the children of Hire, her “ children ” ; the eldest sou, Imr MoMi 
the eldest daughter, her MjitdAlnS’, the youngest child, her p5tm, be it 

male or femaie. Had Hire any mole chiJdren, Te Kokau and Horoinona 
would tfjnfi them their iTamntn, 

Tc Kokau and Huremona term Hire's dsughtenj their ■'children'’ or 
^dii^htcra.” They would term Tarei their and 3fata their 

JJPfivtr" 

Maku terms BuwLri her and Kiriwai her tdmdklne. 
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Makii terms children of Kiriwai jind Rawiri, lior a term she would 

al&o apply to graiidchildreri of I'aalii, 

Maku terms Te Wliore her tUngfinc arid ji?MnAu^ 

The ohildren of Ifawiri term tho children of Te Are relatives (toJiandun^a) 
only. 

^fakn terias Te Waha-mu her kUYa {as also do hor hrothera ami sister}- 
^faku terma Toko her (m fdao do her lirothere and aister). 

Rawiri terms Te Wahanni his Imw Imnfa (as also do Pon and Kiriwai). 
Maku, and all chtlilreu of Marie* term Matawlia their 
Children of Te Kokao tenn Matawha their itfftrKa or 

Children of Mario term sisters of Te Wahamu thoir and brotliei^ of 

Te Wahamii Iheir ami Kiriattm their ltp^7H% tuitrim or triifi 

Tliey tenn Tama^hape their or flimply i^p^nd 

(ancestor)^ Tliey tertu the father of Hinuoiia, their ; the mother 

of Himioiin, their Ttiey tern sistemof Te TVahji-mn their 

and brothers of Te Walia-mu their 

Te Hire terms Makii his It&aMnf or He tentis To Kuknii hie 

lHahlniL. He terras cJiLldren of Te Kokau his Idihdnkt^ and I^awiri 
Ilia 

Tarsi and Mata term childTeu of Te Kokau their liecanso the latter 

are tiioml>em of m older hmne-h id the family giiaiip, alt^eit 
or first-bom lino of descent from Kiriatiia nnd Tamahape^ is that 
through Toko, 

Te Amnmna and Putiputi term each other AortAfia, 

Kii terms Te Arumonn and Pntipiiti and rrrsfh 

Prtitiiii terms husband of Taahi his koaJioa^ and tkc irrM, 

Makii terms Ka, Te Artimana and Putiputii 

To WJiare and Mchaka are tum^a wMada to Makii^ and vice cersd, 

Mokii terms ririhits 

Maku terms Marie kuktim and whdrd ami rMOla 
Makti terms Himionii and /irl/jkff and tndida tunS^ 

Maku ternift Pahiri cither pdjxi or hMSa 

Children of Marie and Entoru are Iminu^ wkiind^. So termed beeaaae all 
are descended from a comnioii iiucestor^ t.^.p from MalawhoL 
Maku terms To Kokau 
Maku terms Taahi Idind. 

Maku teniifi Toahi's bnsbaucl 

To Kokan terina llorouiona his anil I’aitini his atid Putiputi his 

Idind wd^ftnr^ and Tane his fritmon^^ iidd Kahu his hUna&nffa, and 
llaiigi-ihii afid Hino liis 
Horomona rerruH Te Ammuria hk iitidilina 

* ni^Qf “brother in a iblfiiu'iit Liut." 

Voi- XJOLIL 
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PuLiputi lenus Te Kokati her t^ab}n& 

Te Artuiictm Uinm Horomom her ^i)i4 taiiS, 

Te AruninnEi tenufi Himioim and Marie her 

Paitini terms ICokau and Koromoua Im and Titilii hii^ waMn^. 


imd Marin and Himioria bi^ hilngtirEL 
Maku. Horomom and Taalii are, collectivdyi-the tatm of Te £okaii. 




Tlie peniCDal nomenclutiire of tho Maori is in tareating. Tlie origin of many 
of their personal names is tnoat flingular, aa hIsh) is tlie babit of clianging luune.^ 
t^^liieh often ocours several limes during the life of a person. 

Name^ am derived from every ohjeet, aot, expressiozi or itioiight under itie 
sun; at lE!aBt it apj^eatu so. We vriU give tbe origiti of aotne peraonol names^ as 
iUufitrations of the above remark. 

Rongo-tangi-awa. This h a famona ancestar of the Bay of Plenty tribes. 
His motber was in a fishing canoe luiJ said to her oompanLoue £ " [ can 
bear my nnlioni ebild^ or la it tlie rippling of the water I” When bom 
tbe cbUd was given the name of Rongo-tangi-aw'a from rm{p=^to bear. 

Bound, a™=river or atreanr 

Kafcahu-tapiki. Nnkii of the Children of Awa said: ** I will slay Te Kinto of 
Tiihoe os a sacrifice to take the tfijm oDf the tapikitanyn of my new crlnak, 
finishing off of a cloak or mat by tbe weavar^ the turning in 
and fastening of the thread en<b. On hearing of tbis tlireat Te Klato 
gave Ids son the name of Kakiihu-tapiki^ the completed gamcnt 
'flie descendnntd of that youth art known m JfgRti-Kakahu-tapiki* t.r.^the 
descendants of Kaknhii-iapiki. 

Horo-niata. The Eye swallower. After the defeat of Xgati-Awa m 
Te Kaimga^ a uicnihor of that tribe comjK^scd a virulent song directed 
agaitiBl the victors, in which the poet tlireatozied to swallow die eyes of 
Te Puebu. A rolativc of the latter at once assumed the above name. 

When Taurua of Tuli[)c iv«« alain by X-Aw-n at Wai^mangco, one of his 
children receive<1 tlm naine of that battle bold. 

Wien Akiihata was shot by the troops at Te Karctu. bis abler took tlie name 
of Te Kai^^tu, discarding her former name; In the old Gghtnig days thi-j sort of 
thing helped to keep gitjeu the inemory of an insult, or wnong, or defeat. 

Wlien Ta-w'Lakamoe was aUiin iit To Koto-iti, hb IkkIj was oovere<l with the 
coaree g^s kiiow'ji m m Hence hb child receivctl die name of Ktihu-wi, 
4'aAu=celotliing or gamietii, 

A native, wliose datighter died in the jammer season, took the immc of Itaimmtj 
(aunimar)i dbcardiTig bb former isazuo. 



rntfaUiji ** ^.'guugitr.' 


ur limule or 
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Names aie often taken froui the last food poiiaken of hy a relative before 
ilealiL A native woman fed her aiek dhihl on eanneH milk) temietl by the 

Maori- The ohiid died suid th(» mother look tlie junne of IMimba, or milk. A 
native was, during his loal illiieas, Ji rIecMfction of roots of the elematia 

(pwr-vojuin^) as medicine. H<' died, and Ins daughter iisaumed the name of 
Poa-wananga. 

A woman at the Roto-iti applied aanie starch to her sick ohild. The child died 
(strange to relate) and the mother oh anged her own name to Nga-tmihi {The Starch). 
This IB, of coniBo, luUf English: iy(]r<;>=deKmte article, pinral. and the native 

pronunciation of our word staitth. 

The last nouriahmeut taken by a dying child at rtua^told was a drink of tea. 
TJie eluld died and a relative assumed the lUiiiie of Te 0 -ft, Jrc=tihe, D*=lflst food 
jMUtaken of by a dying person, ii—tea. 

A native named Rehua was killed here by a roUing log at a aawpit. Hm 
younger brother then droppeii his name of'I'e Poii and assumed that of “The Log,” 
while a 3 'oung nephew of the dead man waa given Ills name, Retma. It is n 
common thing for a to take the name of an ohler biother when the latter diea. 
In former times lie usually took the widow also, a-S wife. 

The following are a few personal luimes of natives in this dktxict. Most of 
these names have a story coaneoted with them. 


The Soaring Pinl. 
The Mussel. 

The Scout Killer. 
Blain at Sea, 

The Gri^t Ocean. 
Tlie Stun B'li carted. 


The Star. 

The WTiale. 

The Short Eish. 
TIic "Wood Eater. 
The Wide Earth, 
DriftwoocL 


The changing of pcrsonol and of topographical names was a common occur- 
rence in Macrilaiid, and indeed is still sa 

Tn this wise. The child Tunui was named after one of the niimanons ginls of 
the Maori pantheon. He was afterwards given the name of hie mother’e father, 
Kft wntiri In after years he changed his name to Kakfu A relative uf his had been 
daiii by witchcraft. An enemy sent him some pamito (XnAd:) over which life- 
destroying spells laid been recited. The hapless recipient ate the binls and of course 
perisheil Hence Kawutiri took the name of Kakii, the Parrak f« aaer years he 
joined in the assault of the rakako fort at Najdor. While assaulting the fort, a 
ndutive uf his missed his footing nud fell on to a heap of hrewood. Hence Kiikfl 
took the name of Taka-wahie {f<iA«=to foil off, iraAiesa firewood). 

Young children often have a Imby-nanje assigned to them, hut os they grow up 
aud approach the age of puberty anoilier nonio is given (liein and the baby-name 19 
discarded. 


1 0 v«allv mwiA ^ food for a 0 — food for th^ death jotunej^ the 

jiuaogtr^ of the (rpirit to 

o 2 
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In tUe case ol a aew-boni child of a famil; of note, a tiainc would he given the 
child so soon i\s it was liom. Tliis was a tapit (sacred) name, for the child wonld 
be intcusely iapit &om birth utitil the tun rite waa performed ovot it, Tlie saorad 
name is for that peritxl oiilr, another name being gi^'eii it at the above rite. Ttds 
latter name would be tioa or common. t>,, void of lapu. TIjeae rmnarks tuienfc the 
iapu name, it touat be Imme in mind, refer to the Hmt-boni maie mid firat^liom 
female child only. 

In regard to tliis sacred name, we give oji illustration token from an important 
family of thia dletn'ct (Tuhoeland), • When the eldest sou of Tupui was bom. he 
receivdl tlic name of Mutalsi-nui-o-tan. Tins was the child’s f«p/t name. Tlib 
name it was necesaary to treat with the greatest respect, ns also the rules 
pertaining thereto, As the word Tnamfa bears the meaning of “ one'* or '* Grat." the 
wor(l Ivin/ti,' whicJi is iisnally employed to denote ‘•one" was not allowed to he used 
for so long as the child bore the tapn or sacred name. In its place tlio wonl itite/M 
was iisetl for *'onfe" Shoidd any man insult the chikl hy making use of the word 
kotahi, he would be Severely dealt with, and possibly slain. For using that wowl 
would have the effect of making the child noti. or common—^poUuteii, iu fact But 
after tlie tajm was lifted from the child hy the priest in the orthodox manuer, 
then the word kniahi might be used by any one. It amounted to this; that tlio 
Wonl given as a name to the child must be expunged from the vemacitlur for so 
long as the child is tapu^ 

Another tapti name nssigned to a child in tliia district was Te Ahialii-o-rminnkn. 
^ownkiaJti meaoa “ evening " in the vernacular, therefore the word mas’uke was 
used for “ evening,” so long as tlia teim ahia?i4 was tnpw. Wlicn the tfipv. or 
sacred was taken off this child, a human sacrifice was made in order to give 
pr^ligc to the function and its attendant invocnibns. 

T&poffritphicai Mmendntttrt, 

The origins of place-mitncs in Mnj'hriland are as varied as those of persuiml 
names. Some of these naiiiea were brought from the isles of i'olyuesijti that ta Ui 
say, when tin* natives orrivod liere they named votioua places after their old homes 
in the many-ielcd sea. 

We givo tt few iilustmtions of the origins <d plnce*naiueiiv When the Children 
of ^[tmawa ventured to return to Whirionki after they had been swept from tboae 
IuihIs hy Tuhutt, Lliey cast aliout for a suitabh! silo for a village. They were looking 
ill one of the river ttsits and um; usknd old iSewii^Whai do you think of this 
place f" The old chief repliedZTr put aea i/toj* ix,, " It will do very well" The 
village was built there uini received the name uf Fai^'Uua-iho, which it stilJ licais. 

Iu a fight tbit occurred, near Te Teko, tlie muue of the lest mjiu slain was To 
WhoraugL lhat place where he wo-s slain hmt over since lieeu kimwn by his name. 

Xtttivoft were employed in uuiking a road in to this district from Fort Galatea. 

* T-rAi ili Uif^ wr>Eii mtf and mr® pr^fuxft^ 
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A iiijui ikaiuL^ swill uf u n*iw siiilctin^ (t Iwikii liki* ti Udt oti 

bi'iSAdt of tliL' bill" Hencts tliai place is evei kuowu ns 'I'o Tatiisi o rarntu (The 
Bolt of raiata), for we tiohuu the tiuitve iietuea here, 

A ^ntlenuui, rejoicing in the name of Befi-tsyeil Tu, was stroUing aTonnd the 
hcadwateis of tlie Waiau one hoe morn, some nine generatiuiis ugo, wbeu he espied 
a sttonger lying asleep by the embem of a lire. Tii, tioiug of a hiiniorous ttim of 
muidf ptoceoUed to scsoop the embers on to the IhhIv iif the sleeper, pi^iminbly for 
tbc pleasure uf .seeing him jump. Auyhnw that place hits ever sinee been known 
aa Ahi-hema, or the Scooped Fite. 

The aomencluture of liattlcs in the old hghtltig days was a anmowhat sitigitlar 
feature, and at least betokened an ingenions tiim sif mind in tbe Maori. 

A buttle which took place between rival tribes at Uua'toki was termed 
Kobl-pi, on account of sa unuiy childroii being eapLiu’ed (ls0Ai=to collect 
young of birds, bat fiometitucs applied to children}. 

A battle whicli took place on the eea lieacb near Tarere wiis iiatued Paenga- 
toitoi ashore, U>it9i=& fish), because the dead ky so thick upon the 

beach that they looked like a shoal of tlie toiioi fish cast nshore- 

A battle which took ptflce on the banks of a creek on the Tiihoiw block is ever 
known os Wai-whero (the lUsldeued WAters), boeause the watcre ran red with tlie 
blood of nmny men. 

The Maori people have a most complete system of noinendaturo for tlie lltora 
of New Zealand. They are aci.piamted with the ses of trees, etc., aiiil have distinct 
names for the male and female of some trees. Abo they have difTctsiit names for 
trees which cliunge tho form of Uieir leaves, at the diliereDl singes of growth. In 
Til any cases they have n special name for the Ho wets of tree or slinib. They have 
special names for the pumpkin and gourd, at dUfercDt stages of growth. The shrnb 
rv/rrosma ^Tftiuti/olia has three terms Applied to it; one to the trunk, one lo tlie 
leaves, and otie to the hemes. They have different mimes for young uneitpandecl 
leaves and the leaf of full growtli. Tlii.s apjdies tuotw especially to fema and 
acrogenous flora of tliat type. They have one name (ivia) for onliiuiry leaves mid 
anotliei (ic/oO for bug and narrow leaves of tlie bulrush, native Hax, etc. The old 
dried leavia (wlhi) of tlie toi are termed hd-a. The ftopom shrub has a iliffunait 
uanu! before it begins to bear fruit. Its fruit b tenmsd ixduiJia, 

fhif is tt term applied to the very ecnlre of a tree. Taiktika and utiwr tenus 
lae applied to the heart wood. Taitm is the aapwood. A toot is paiaha. A 
rootlet b toeti. A hnuach is fda or ntanga, hut u very large bmueb b ruka, 
Burks have different names, according to their nuturc. 

The perei b on odiblo root, but when seareliiug for it you must not mention 
that luuuc or you wUl never find it At sucti u time you inuat term it 

Every plant and fern has its name m Maoriland} the knowledge in wood- 
craft dbpbyeil by the dderly meu b most complete, and euuh men are extremely 
intoresliijg companions in llm bush. They also have uuuie^ lor all tlm mntiy 
varieties of fuiigi, Uiatbtools, etc- 
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Iti Ukc man 11^4* the Maoii is acquainted with the male anti female of birds in 
many cases, and Itaa different names for such. Tlic or iui {bird) has four 
names. The male is termed kopunJie and the female kauwh^, from the time of the 
flowering of the laitwkutiiktt tree until the berries of the Atww appear. During the 
remainder of tlie year the male bird is termed kakottri and the female hind hskoieii. 
The tail of a bird is termed iotort or hurKTuado^ while the tail of an anitnaJ is iccuro 
or iflAterc, and that of a fiab is hiht or Aw^i. meaning a flock, ia a generic 

term, wliilo a flock of h/ket is termed a wJudut-rtut, a flock of pigeons is a ti^pa, a 
flock of ttti b a ipH while the word la is applied to a flock of whiteheads or 
crows. Three different names are applied to the cry of the kska parroL One for 
the ordinary harsh scream of that bird, one for the aound they make when 
(apparently) qnamOing, and one for tiic cry it makes when alarmed. 

But eiittugh hoa lictm said to ahow that the Uluciti system of nomenclature, 
altbmigh differing from that of civilized piHiples, iayet most complete and eompio- 
iiotJSivG for a race which lias but just recently been dragged from the Stone Age into 
the broad light of day. TTiia paper is Bomewhat incomplete, but to eipliiii the 
vanej use of temiii of rclaliousbip. etc., aa used ftniong such obeervew of etiquette 

as the Maori, would take much time and much space, which are not alwaTs 
available. 


Ststkm of CoNSAiiGin.vnT iND Maori J^omesclati-be. 



Tbe Speaker,, 

The IVl-SOU 8 ] 30 kGZl ufe 

Alule, 

1 

1 Female. 

1 

Udj^co of CoiL3aDgmiijtj\ 

Term used. 

1 Torm used. 


Father 

Mother ... 

Elder brother* , 
Voimger brother. 
Elder sister* 
Youiiger sister . 
Father's brother, 
„ sister . 


r /“dpAvd (true or real father) 

i Pdpa .. 

L {nmle |mreiit).. J 

[ I ICokra (true or real mptlicr) 

I WAitift Of JSloI.'U 

I a^lkXn^ (feioaie 

y piifent) 

a.h' TMktffia . 

... JVJijkT or 

TMAm ,,, 

T^km ... ■ 

or iCuka ,,, 


• Becomeii in 

- Th. »,rd. -brother- 

with tlw memnrag tie tutiy,, i^rai^ 


^Same. 

j^Same, 

Tii4ikana^ 

Tfjinfj or 

Papa. 

WAd4d or iToJtde 


“wdmthEngIrs], ineMfop,m)t 


. 1 ,^ 




























l>«^ree uf Couaaiigiunily. 


Father's motbfir 
„ father 

^ mather^a hrether 

^ „ aister 

„ fatiiei's brother... 

A jt' Biater «■»■■ 

motfaer^a mother 

Step^fathor m*m *** 

Mother^fi brother^ ,» 

siater ««« -■- 

„ mother*., 
father *«- 
mother's brothar 
^ ^ Bister^,- 

father^a brother 
Slater 

mather^s mother 

^ bTOtiher'a eosi.- 
gmndparonlA 
St Bp-mother 
Step^duld 
Stop-brother ■— 1 

Stcp-siater -- / 

Cliildten of father’s elder brother 
youBger „ 
elder aiBter.«. 

yoim^i*... 
mother’seldetorother 
or^ter. 

,, „ mother'a younger bro¬ 

ther or sister. 

Eldoat eon of mothers or falher|a 
younger sifitcr or brothers 
childreD. 

Eldest daughter of mother'a or 
father'a younger sister or 
brother’s cbildi^u. 


KmtiA -- 

tvaruG 
tuaraa,* 

KihrSu^ tuarti^ or 
tmr^} 

P&pd whcJisadtUfi ... 

Pdpd 

or KotcH 

Kikifujlt * 

... 

Kula 

Kmud ... 

£uifi 

or rtjrfEwf'K 

inarm* 

Papa or APitaa 
7%ifai^ {TlpilM in plural) 

whaia&f^ 

No distinot term. 

Tiiohl^ii^ ... ; 

Tdiu4 or 
Ti^Toiklna 
or 

i'fbrJtdiui 
Tiiind or 
mtiit 

Ta^Mni 


I TMoma == BccoaJ. * Becomes fi>iaJriK ishakfa^m pluiml. 

^ mah^m bare dcaotw elder bfmacli uf ^lily^ Utind thtpse of jotmgvr braudi. 

^ Spuokijig gaiietaU>% botli Apeakem would lay, ahi ^ my chiJdmt. 
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T])e S})Bakcr. 


Tho PcrBoii ot 


r>f!give of Cottstuigiiiiiity. 


Male. 


Term lued 


Youngest chiM of moUier'fl or 
father’s joujigor eislcr or 
brother’s childmu. 

Brnihcr ft or sisters uEde^t sod 
»i i> f youngest child 

rt tt n eldest daughter 

» fM clitldreu 

(geiKU^Uy) 
w r. children's 

childron, 

(jliildren's cluldron . 

t* _ p, diiiclreD 
Elder sisLer^e husUiiid 
YouDgor sister's husband 
Elder broLlier's wife 
Younger brother^e wife . 
Brother's or sister’s son s wife 

*r ikughter’s 

husband- 

Hnsband^s sister,.. 

Huslwiud's elder btotlier. * . * i! 

,, younger brotlier 

n father or mother 

child by former wife? 

CiiJJdreii of husband's brother or 
flistor* 

Wife’s bmtliei' 




Pdilk^ 
TSmahXni^ 
T^i^mdrik^ * 

Mmp^m 

lasruii 

Ta<Am ... 
TOaiitS ... 
TiU^^Tiu rt^h%ns 
T^iM todATjtf 

M-ilnaonga 


n elder aieter 
,P younger idstor 

I i # 


TiloliMtu 




.. i^amnts .. 

,t child by fcinuor buglHinil 
Husband of wife's sister 
Children of wife’s bmtheror sister 
Wife of liushand’s brother 
Younger aisteirs mid bmthere 




Eemate. 


Term u&ecL 


Same* 


ffmhoiL 

iVJmkmnffL 

m mm «■«. ... 

Tatae 


T^Mna tdnS. 
Taimd t&n^, 

Jjaioii.* 


TSt^a. 

Ttbiiana tdni, 

JTUnff&ifi or Afiw- 
jfUicai 

.TAin4if( w/kiAa- 


UiHihoa. 

Tviao,* 


1 !wlL apaJuari wuuld puy utv MmAftit - my 
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EXTRACTS FROJf IHARTES KEPT IJf OAB NICOBAR 
By V* Sui^MON, 1895-1 IWl. 

[With Pj*ate XV^j 


INTHODBCTORY NOTB BY COWKBL R. C. TltUftE, C.LE, ChIKT CommisSIOSKB. 

AKU NiCOBAKHu 


m 1895 oircuniataTices rendeticd it deeiiable to establish n fixed agency at Car 
Nicolmr. and as the islaml is not adapted for Europeans it became neceaaary to 
select a native of India as agent- With the concurrence of the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Rangoon the choice finaUy fell upon Jlr-V, Solomon, a Catechist who 
had been for yearn employed at Port Blair in the Ajulanmns. 

A plot of ground was selected at Mfis in Car Nicobar for his residence and 
purciinsed by myself from the inhabitants of the village in a manner partly 
eiqilamed in my article on the "Beginnings of CurTen<y" published in this 
(voL ixix. p, 99> On this land a house for Mr. Solomon and his 
fiimily erected, and also a school for the boys he soon began to collect amnnd 
Jmn ID order to educate (Jiem in m elementary maoDer. 

.... has been moat successful, Mr. Solomon havinn 

e^hlmhed himself as an elfieieiit upholder of the peace in the islands, as aenend 
advmer to tlm semi-aavage inbabitanto in Uicir private tmnWea and flifficulties as a 
dibi^nt educator of youth, and aa a reporter on all the affaim and occuimniis of 


The pecidiar value of his diaries lies in tlie fact that the Ntcobaicae wtamoniea 
and pubhe aflhirs of life are gBnetaily conducted at night, and are therefore 
entirely beyond the ben of the usual visitor and ordinary observer. They are also 
full of obeervAtioDS made enrirely at first liand. 


in T T r^T ^ “™*' «P«ienced European authority on 

^0 lalonda, has been so good as to go through the diaries, and witliont alterinc 
the Utxt, to correct the spelling of Nicobarese words and place-names and whei^ 
necessary to make notes and supplementary olnservations of his own. 


M A to iL^ttimdons received from the Rev. J Uw 

M.A.. Chaplain, Port Bimr, I left thia on the 1 Ith March, 189^ wiiB 
consisting of five KkrdNiicse, two Andamanese boys, mv two sons end T 
servanu and proceeded to Car Nicobar in RLlLS. £iphi^^ «« 





V. fi-ffni i^taricif h;}>t in Car J^ksbai'. 

CvnmuBsioDcr and iiiim were gmng on a uruifle round Uia ^iJkwbar Islands. Wa 
i-anahed Car Ificoljar tin ihe following CTeniug and ware lauded at Sawi Bay. n(»r 
Chuk-li-lcap (the Cave of EdiLk-birds’ Bcate), 

Tlie Chief ConmusaioneT and party went ashore and visited Boverai people in 
the village of Mna and witnessed bodio fiinging and dancing, etc. The Chief 
CloniniiEsfoncr atldressed the chief men of Ihe village and a few released SicolM,rese 
convicts iitul pointed out to them the folly of talcing the law into their own hands, 
and killing peraoiissuBpecteii of witchcmfl Bill] others, and cautioned them eerioualy 
OS to the consequence all of which was Uiterpnctcd by me to the audience. The 
jieoplu listened to these inatructioua attentively and premiBeil aubmisaion and 
obedience. Presents were then distributed both to adults and children. The Chief 
Commbsioaer and party then left for the steamer, which sailed the same night for 
the other Ificobttr lalancls. 

MiTJolf and party took tip our abode for the dmo being in the lioiise of one 
IbmJiim, a Car Jiioobarese. Soon afterwaids i obsened that a house and a few 
eocoanut trees were on lire near the spot where I wss living. On inijniry, I Wiia 
given to nuderatand tltat a woman hud been found to havo gone astray with a 
neighbour, atid her hiishaiid hatl culled together a wrt of oourt of ioijuiry, and Imd 
as a result given u dozen stripes to the woman and two dozen to the man wi th a 
cane, and had deprived the hitter of Iiis landed proiierty, Tliifl was a new mode of 
pimishment contrary to the cuatoms of the people, bnt the original offender, berng 
afraid of further notion ogaitmt liiiii, run away to the jungle, while the brother of 
the woman, asliomed at his aistor’s eondnet, set lipc to bin own house and trees 
partly out of rage and partly in order to appease his iiyured brother-in-law. fhifi 
settled the matter and the husljaud ailmitted his wife again to his house. Efforts 
were then nuide by the mnn who had nin away towurds u compronuee, but these 

} m d uot come to a conclusion before 1 left. 

14iA April, 1095—Dining tlie night 1 gave a feaet in honour of the day 
(Eiister SuiidttyX Lapad, Chukchnacha, 

Tapoiniing, Kenuaku and Tmiialu were invited, and as the entertamment was 
strictly in accordance with the custonu of the Nicobarese, a short account will, 1 
believe, be interesting* 

A week before an intended feast, a Nioobarcse sends friends or dependents 
decorated with garlands to those he wiehcB to invite. When thj^ arrive, tfaig- axe 
entertained with betel, cheroots and toddy, and. if pOBSible. a sucking pig. Aaer 
this tljc invitation is given, and the intended guest ia asked to bring some food 
with him to help out the feast. If he can, he oocepta : if he cannot, he declinea. 
Un the night before the feast the guests are reminded by messengur. At the fixed 
time, uannlly at night, the guests Mvive with Ijosketa of food which they deliver to 
the lioiwe-wifa These consist of pork (roasted or boiled) cut into thick pieoes; 
yanui of different kindo; plantains and papayas (aU boiled); ktt-uxti or bread-fruit 

pudding_all fastenwl to stringB, in such a manner that each atriog may be given 

to one guest: onu or two bainhuos tilled witli toddy; betel-nut neatly folded and 
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fastened to tliiu tiouibon atickii; oml fhirw tobaeco (SiiuttHi ««, ut fmii m 
they style it> twisted in dry paudauiis leaviift atid iinittigeti tii biunbno holdei-s. 
The food hrougUt liy otic gueel can be ahated with about teu or fifteen other 

persons. The host slaughters one or two pigs ami ptepares other thiii'^ 
according Ui lua ability. * 

When all Uic guests have arrived, toddy is served out first in a antall Ixunlioo 
vessel or in a clean cocoauut shell, and thm the food is distributed in foskei 
plates made of cane. The chiefs and elders sit in a row in tlie middle of the room 
and the others here and thene seattoi^ alamt. and while the)- me eating they 
smoke cheroots and chew betel nut at intervals. After finisbing llio food tbc 
elders tiomiaence to smg Jovial songs followed by the younger men. Thus it will 
be seen tliat the Nieobarese dinner parly costs tlio heat very little; but. un tUo 
other li^d, ho must lie prejiaied to return the obligation to help Ids friends 
wheji bis turn oomea My feast was appreciated because 1 added to the uanaj 

contribution of the host, for 1 supplied them with plenty of rice and dall fowls 
and sweetmeats. ’ 


24/A September, 1897. jjeople of Chnkchuacha came to invite the people 
of Mfts for tho foist lana bdvn, wtiich is to take plum, during the full moon of th- 
current month. TIiis is called A/oAowAwiv ‘ 


26/A Tho people of Chukchuauha sent uieii to all the vilWjs to 

mfem. tte people that the feaat ol Aha. w„Jd tdio pl«» m » aeek'a ii.«a 
Tins IS Uic final invitation, wlddi they call Mi-nj/a^a. 

t Car iJteqbiireso, kanu or exhuming the bones 

of the dead is the most important, laterally it is caUed A»n«.Ad«a == mt nitt, 
M ■ curry of pig s llesli.’** It fe a voiy laborious and cosUy fsaiival, cammemoret^ 
^tb much ceremony couiiniiigIe,l with joy and sorrow. The festival is observed 
ovary Hard or fourth year. All the islandors caunot observe it at one limited 
nor can the people of one whole village do so conjointly with another. If a 
fewfamdios ol a village commemorate the feast during one year, other faiiiilkv. 
take up tile feast at some other oonveniunt year, that i# to say. when their .stores 
are in abiindunce. They also remain miiiJ the lames of ihoir de<iea««l are free from 
ueh, 1 witnessed tliis festival several times in different villages conducted with 
splendour and joy, but with a slight liiffereuoe in tN«.‘li vUIagc It tourists of 
a course of ceremonies beginouig from one now moon to another.* 

The fustivul commoneeH as follows i _ - 


Puoi'oaAi. 

Aboui IM pri« U, U« (M.l,ull Ila. „t iie,i||_, . 

^cr .Bd h, ,1., t.»Uv„l .„d tl... K* „t «« vill.e.„tid 

thuir premise to Imlp in the matter. ^ 

* UiimnH m «iJl for m*iir r<j«». i, d»iii. bv tUir, w. 

vv«niiig, Ahd ibMid iwi Uii«ii w| 4 »i ij, litre Huted. y dr owbem nioi nuij; jaciI 

HhouM lie wIj^ lifc fvtuMiiK of lhi> dcHd anj dliximcrn'd.'' 

I» .h. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


V, SotOMOX.— £x(mets from IHorieo A'grf in Car N%cAar> 
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IxvrrATTON'. 

Tho}' th«!i send messonj^ers to givo nritioe to all tim x'illagi.'ta of tlio island 
about thair pro^ioRals and send pidiminniy invitations Th4>n> are two kinds of 
invitations, gnnaral and spociaU The generel invitation is given to their 
friends and relatives, that iliey may join Ihem in the feast and lidp in other 
respects. The special invitation ia that uf one family iimong the commemorntoTS 
of tile feast inviting the whole people of another village, that tliey may {pve a 
performiince in tlieir house on the «)ccasion. If ten fniiiilies of a villf^n 
commemomte the feast, they would invite the people of ton distant villages for the 
purpose, while those of three adjacent villages will tie inviteil geuerally. 

Their first duty after sending out invitations is to make a M-kopdh (food 
for the burial groundj. A few well'Oarved wooden poles about 50 to 6(l feet in 
height, widt cross battens, are prepared and fixed iu the gtouud at £lpanam as well 
aa in ttie interior of the village in front of the liousi^ of the conunemoratore. On 
these they hung up vaiietiea of yams, goians, dabs, Inindls^ of betsl leaf, hunches 
id cocoanute, areca nuts, pandanns fruit, plantains, cheroots and other cotables to 
which they arc accustomed, altogether about fifty kiorlu Itslovv the post, they 
keep teak-wood boxes wntaiiiing new clutlica and jewels, liOttlos of toddy and 
earthen puts from Chowm. atid fence tlicm carefully. The polo will) all the 
contents from top to bottom is decorated nicely with Hags and othur loys, and 
looks like an Indian car. This is the labour of aboni twenty or thirty men for 
about thK» roontha From the flay this fld'iojjwA is fixed in the ground they are 
restricted from killing pigs in their ii'ilkge. 

On these occaaious they take great ears in repairing their cooking huts and 
erecting new ones and in making new rofids and puths, which they do up to the 
limits of their village in each direction. The open ground at Klpunum arid the 
graveyard are also cleared and kept tidy. In the meanwhile they try to procure 
suHicient quantities of provisions for the festival 

A mouth before the festival they prepare some more M-jlt»pdA Kimilar to the 
one mentioned above, but these will be fixed in the groimd just a week before tlio 
feast witti fresh uatubles bunging on them. After fixii^ this pole they send fiaal 
notice to tliu guests in all viDages. 

Beside* this, a week before the festival day, they prepare a koTr-ong-ohon* 
(headittono of a tomb). This is nnother laborkum and tiresome work, made 
as follows: a w'dl^carved ronod log of wood, about 2 feet long and I foot in 
bulk, with four hules on the top, is prepmad and kept in readiness. At the 
approach of the feast u lot of men and women join toigetlier and adorn it by 
rolling round the log a piece of white calico and fringe it with red or blue broad- 
ebth, tearing them into pieces and folding it like ribbon. Four large soup ladles 

■ jtliuuld be ; iart-tmg-ciihi in tlie rmniv vf the dieconittoa of coloured lUtipe of 

dotli cm thp tici.niclifcL 


^ ■ . 
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lire faeteued ti> the holes of the log and 1 a the jtilddle of ft, a cross-stiapeU iroo 
pike ahoul 6 feet in letigth, called mrrikftt, ftiiomeil with u tot of i;pnnn»^ forks 
omi soup Indies of all sizes, ft also cod tains fancy weapons, toys, dolts and othci 
curiosities, which glitter much on the iron rod, ,S<u»c kwp thia in I he ri curly- 
erected cook-house and others in the open yard. They piarticuiarly take the 
guests and friends to see this in onler to show they are wealthy. The same iron 
rort is used by them iu the mioy season as a magnet to pTeveDt lightning amt 
thunder. 

The men then prepare two or tliwse long temporary bamlioo cages witli 
separate euctosures for each pig. so that a dozen pigs may be enclosed In eueli cr^. 
Due is tiiade tindenieatlt tlie house nuft the rest in front of the house. 

Some people meantime decorate the canoes and fill tlicm witjj all aorta of 
eatables and curiosities and keep them in front of ttie iirmsea 

Tiioy obtain tlie lielp of their friends in the nearest villages, who neglecting 
tlioir own affairs willingly cume and liclp them in the work, for which purpn.se 
they even tiring with tJieui food suflicient for their own requirements tQt the cli^ 
of the festivnl. 

After all tliese preparatiooB are nvor, then comiuonces the preliniinaiy 
ceremony calleil <P««i-^f//i (liouse decorations) whicli takes place a day l«fore the 
festival. This is done as followsThe interior of the house is decorated profusely 
ivith tender oocoaimt leaves, goian plants and flaga Bunches of tender cocoanuts, 
amm-nuts and plantains are tied all around tlie posta of the house outshlo, ilmt 
the guests may take at their leiaare. Several pieces of chuttz, tail clotli and cuIjco 
are himg up tied to a string in the interior of ttic bouse as well as underneath the 
liouse. Tlie vnerdhta ^iroit pike) and the adorned eanoes are planed on either side 
of till* n«-Ai^A. Tlie bamboo cages intended for pigs are also decorated. Wien 
these further mrangenients have been made they kill a pig, sprinkle tJio blood 
over all ilie decorations a? n sacrifice, and sing and dance urcatiK] tlie liouse for 
the hnit timo witli tlieir general guests. 

Then on the festival evening they bring with ooiigs a lot of pigs from the 
piggeiy in tlte jungle, and leave tliciij in the cages and dance befote them. The 
piga tliiit are left in the eaptc underneath Lhs lionse am only for exhibition, 
intended to sliow the eondiUem of their wealth, and at thi* .'name time they arc 
dedicated for a future festival In the c^gea outside are loft those pigs that ara 
to be slaughtered duriug tlte festivio soojiou. There b another cage liesidcs these 
iu wbicli they leave those pigs brought to tliem by their friends aa festive gifta, 

Kiriam 

This is tlvo second but chief featiral By eight or nine o'clock in tbo night 
the village ia filled with almost ibo whole of tlte ialandcrs,—a group of one 
vdlagc in one hmiac; The special and general guc^te assemble in gnn gi their 
respective qnortcra The men are adoined witli new' loin ctotba of variona 
and colours, a m->th6Ma or head ornament and a fd-sg&r, r made of silver 


Y. Solomon.—/ w«< Diitrifti kfpt in Cf«r 
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The fttioales ace adorned iivitb uecklitces. ear-rin^, bangles made by 
twiatin- silT^r wires on bend and and a string of aUver coins as li^sad 
omament Tiiev take much paiius in cleaniiig the ailver pieces by mbWng them 
in the Band lliiit tJiey tnav abine. A pair of Midraa red handkerehiefe or two 
yards of red doth and two yarffi of china blue doth stitched tether (both 
colonre di8tingiu8liablc)are worn by females aa an under-garujent. Some of them 
eomo already adonic*! from thoir houaea. Others bring all these thiuga with them 
and adorn ihemselvee iin the aipot. 

The special gnests imiig with ibem ten or twelve pigs of tnodcmte size as 
predate to the party by whom tlmy were invited. iTere I luive to say that tho 
poorilo tliouuh they arc well ncq'onintcd with each other, never call thein 
friends. They have a regidar agreoment aliont this. Whoever contributes a pig 
during this fwtival is their only tnic friend. .Special invitation for any occa^m 
ivUl be givoD only to this man by turns. The todies bring with them haskete 
(ilhHl with prepared food such as boiled yams, rke etc., for lunehecn. and 

with wULob they refnali themseWna on that night, together with pork given at the 

time by the inviting party. * w 

Then they commence to sing and dance by turn*. The give their 

performance first and when they are tired the females perform. The former m 
thoir dance go through various motions, by sitting, thsing. bending and jampuig, 
but the latter only in treading. They pmetlce for this purpose from the Ume they 
receive the Bret notice. Tlie same thing will be seen in the compound of each 
festival party throiighont tho night. 

fftUeiU-ka-hi~hA-»n or Ktt-^caii-ka’kn-h«tt^ 

to tlK morainii. wluW daiioins » *till toy bring dnw noun 

,wng wnll-tailt «0.«te.. cages abnot i feet long H '«! ■" 
height, mme in the »hol» of n pnlangnin and soma nl a domMhape htn lh«r 

iZeee. Tliese cagoa aro gaily <leeortf«U with llaga, clunt. and gilt je»ela. On 

U,a ton of Ui. cage ia ptapaad a wooden lerraon with on^ne ao na to nr 

thn» Li. The cage i. helenwi an eiUier aide hy two long anl»«nt,nl lemih.««. 
Son,, hngo, long-Wkcd hoan, adorned with jewcU left In theao (one m 
eoch); a man, a ’woman nnd n hoy are aealad la tlw let^e nr plaUonn «th a 
of Plmdnin. mnl hetnl-nnt. Who. e«rythi.« la ready naw red loin- 
clolh with whiU tnaael mui UwdJUt (the head ornament) ere «.pplied to llw goeMn. 
Tlwu tlie oagea with pipe end the people open them ere enriiml roond Irem how 
to hona. in a iwooeiaion with .inging and d,u»ingi eaoh m«a a bo»e hj' 
n.on ne ,^>1000 j «Tne of Uiem, wlm arc not nWe to prepare a enge, enhatitnte long 
hamhoo., tying the Inga of tia piga mid (atmiing then aor^ Ihe hnmW M 
they are proceeding, hetel-nuU and pinntaina are diatnhnted hy the party aeated 
oral Uie oagea Tim feinalw oihihit more amnaoimaih wirii the heavy bnnlon oret 
thoir ahnnhlent Thoe they prooeed roami tho village and return Imme md 

ElpamiiLi- 
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Ifow liftET ret liming to the origLnal ajwt tlmy let out tlie#e well 

Bfl hU utliBi pigD, detaiiiijig only thoso thnt are to lie slanghteretl on the dny 
for tlifl gtiasts. Tiien they fall the tremendoiifl M-ko^k by ciittiiig it with 
fin axe 0 feet above tho i^uad nnU feaec the ftpoL The canoea and other 
decomted things oLio are breVon into pieces and the oontenfa ihmvrn in the 

yards. Only the mcrdfUa or iron pike is pr(;sier\'ed with its decorotions until 
further orders. 

Kow comes meaning “in return," A doxen or more pigs of 

onljimry siaa wUI difitrilmtel hy the inviting party to the group of performed. 
Tlioy may kill am! eat them on the spot or take thoin awny alivo to their housisi. 
Tins is given in place oF u fretive dimier. The tlaneing |mrty who receive tho 
alKive ivoulil QceopJing to the nnmlier of groups kill a few of the pigs, cut them 
into pieces and dUlrihute the llcsh to each faniUy of their group. Tlmy roast those 
pieces and cat as much aa they like, and bring the lenmining i>ortion Ig their 
houses. The pip tlmi were not kiiliKl wiU also he iirought to their vnlisge mid will 
be rosmvod for some public occasion. As a rule, the people who receive the 
p^nt must 1)0 ready tn do the sauiu in their turn when tlie same festival takes 
place in tlimr viII^b- The raturniug epcotade of tlieso people, men ami women 
young null old. eacli with pieces of roasted r*ork. either fastened to long aticka or 
stTings ar in l^kefa, affords more amusemeu!. Tlio gencml guests, that is to sav of 
the nea^t village, will wait there till the do..e of the feast to help the party ^nd 
to give a jKirfortmmce ove^- night They will take their share of feed with the 
l ^ b a corruption. The proper word, as far as 

fr lieoanse this creature was 

daiicaUMl for the purpe^ and they look upon it as a sRcmi creature and offer it 

as a ^cnhce in token of the Iniml of the house who died some vears mm. 

Again, at mght they resume the fierfonumicc with the help of ireneml 
^ta^ and on the following morning they slaughter the big pig, which were 
earned lu proceasion, ft is the custom for th^-se peouie ^ 1 

pigs liefare slangWriug them. Hmy then out rheu. into hng pi«ms,‘ 

to their friends and refativ. Of ^ ,1“ 

separate ilie fatty part and prepare ghee from it by iK>umliiu. i Tn' 
mortar and boiling it in an eiirtheu vessel. This ghee is i ■ ** 

elielb tmd uwil in all ilieir meak like iatitcr Tiiev also m ioeonnut 

111. OTinumy i, cited 

[Etees-livre Ml, Solou.™ aa.,,, “Till* tliij- i. Mild i, , , 

ii-aiMiJ^.AnTff (dance for luoking lard)."] 1^ M kti^aiti- 

The above featival U oliserved for four or live rlnysL Then *u 

ceremony of On tliis occaaion. thty remove al! ri„T ! 

ii... «.a .te« ,d i.dte. riite te ;.x oX:"pXr;::;r" 
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Tlifi) conuDeaccs th(> ceremony of litHttug-itt-palii. During this day, llifl 
people eogsge thomselres in eo\'ering the houses and huts at Elpanum with green 
uocoanut pal jus, to prevent pollution of the diied bones. They take their supper 
ut the Ivlpauam and dance there all night. 

Then cotntueiujes aii'id-ia,-kopA7i or ^d-l^^^4^opdl^, digging tliu graven’ On 
the evening of this daj' all the people assemble at Klpanain. Tlia females and 
children and otheiu stand far off frojji the graveyard, one or two adults of the 
comuicinorators of each house will dig the grave, remove tho bones, and tlirow 
Lliem in an a^iointug bituh, called Out they replace in tliegra'® 

thft skulls of worthy people or heads of families; then they GU the grave with 
eaith and place over it the new (head-stones). They also kiU some 

young pigs and fowls, and sprinkle the blood over the bones before covering them 
with earth. The men who dig the grave are esUed ta-hit^a, which means poUutod- 
TUese tadm^a will then take a hath in the sea and stay the night in the house of 
pollution. Tlrey will take their supper again at EliMcam and dance all mglit 
tlkwo. Tiiifi called hafUil^- 

Two or lliwo days after this, they remove the coeoanut plm coverings fmm 
the house at l-H paiiatn, and gianother porformancp. This is called Kriam-npet-rf/ * 
Tit the motnhig some sports and a little wrestling will take place. 

One or two days after, they mvito some of the Miifais of the OfljaceJU 
villages to give a perfortUKuce. -V gmud treat and presents will bo given to them, 
This is called o/ai tttpSipi. jueauiug grand mo/wf dance. When this is done they 
will challenge snmo other villagera to a boat raoe, and will have a perfonuance ajid 
a troftt for that purpose. Wilh this muht the festival of Ixtfia kAmt. 

When everything is over they carefully gflthor all the tusks or jaw Iwues nf 
the ph's that have been killed in each bouse during the festive seosoii, fasten them 
to a long string and hang them up in the public bouesa at Elponam for general 
exhibition. This is done in order to make a comparison as to the grmdour of the 
ceremony, and the pa.st ami present condition of wealth. Tho fMtival. however, 
impoverishes many of them for some years. Some, however, continue to purclme 
things from merdiants, but being unable to supply them with coeoanuts, hide 
themselves in the jungle till the depaituro of the traders from the islaml. 

7//* Fxbriiarp, 1900.—The people of Mila, having completed their feast of 
Ivmt for wbith they hail been labouring so fiard during the lust thi^ 

months, have now to assist the people of Dipati, who intend to mmmemorato the 
same feast next week; they all consequently go to Upati to help fnends, and 
when Lbai feast is over, the people of Chukehuaeba and .Vrong will in turn follow 

suit. Thus they have endless work iit this season, 

p/A July, lS9&,“This morning, accompanied by Oflandi and Ibrahim, I went 
to Keamai ... A curious custom is observed by the people of this island. Once 
every nine or ten years, the people of certain villages carry away dl their pigs 
and keep them in styes in the jungle. The land thnsvacataJ is then offered to 
I ElseiThfri* tinem anuI-ta-kfipilA, daB« for diggisj; gim^cyaidB, 
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the public for ciiltirathi^ Tcgetnbles and fruits. Tim people From other ullages 
then go tliera and make Tegetable gardens. This Is ealled an oi»ea gtndcji as they 
do nut ffiuce it. lliure being no fear of pig^ causing damage. Their reason for so 
doing is that they hang up a large ([luiutity of varieties of j'luns and other garden 
pi’odnce in the M-kopdk as a sacrifice ior tlie dead, lliesc vegetables and fmiU 
are scattcreil in tlm village when they cut down the M-koinlh on the day of ketmr 
luiini ami grow' abundantly around their houses. It is on account of this they 
have iiitrodueed this custom. 3 v"qw it is the turn for the people of Tiifjoiming 
and Cliuknbuaclui to vacate their bitd boeause they eoinmemomttKl their feast u 
few montlia ago. I'oople fronv altnoat ull tlie villages went there and spont sovcnil 
days iu making a g!irden. 

26th Jidy, 1899.—The people of Mus have erected in the ullage two huge 
fia lxrp4h (aaerilicti for the dead) in the village tu denote the approach of their 
feast, which they attend to commemorate in honour of the people who were 
ilrowiied wlieii wt.uniing fmm Chowra in NoxTRiiilicr 1S9T. llie feast will 
piiiluihly hike plate in January next, 

2‘i(h May. IKDT,—Tbia day Ih called by the jifHiple J/a-rnajiy-jvii. or day i>f 
pToparatloii for the feast of A'i-nfoA. Tlioy brought Jioles from the jiiiigk, tiet] thtmi 
round the honseis at thoElpanom and covered tficin with tender coooanut palms, a ml 
preparcil new cooking-pincos below each house. Tliey also decorated tho interior of 
the houjita and compounds veiy tantefully. From e p.m. to 6 a.m. the women were 
enga,£ir.‘.! in prciuiring i tir-aara/t. u kind of confection, jumk of yanin. raw ami lijm 
plantains, cocoanut and oil; wdiilc the femaka were thus employed. t!ie men were 
L-ngag&l in singing songs in honour of the Uhowra canooisL Tliese cuTmes were 
kept during the whole moutli under the house* in the interior, lint they were 
bronglit to the Elpaiiam this morning, given a sea hath, and decorated. 

23//i May, 1807. This was the day of Ki-altth. The proper meaning of the 
word is te " take food." From morning to evening the people wore engagetl in 
feasting their guests, in dining together in groups, and in sending ptojaiwl 
confections uml other food to tlmir friends and neighbotu*; some daughtored 
others fnwls. At about 12. a ctyof joy was heard from each house y^t our 
house be enriched with plenty of food. Let us liave many fiamhle things fmni 
olhar villages. Let there come new women to our villages. Let us lie happy " 
This was a very happy day for tliem, for they con aider the KutMtiffTh h one of 
their greatHist ildicacies. 

29fh May, 1897,—Tliia Is n day of AnaiVa, day of rest for the fjoojtle. 

May. 1897,—Tliis day is called Chuk^jujpu^ or mi-r/ai. They took Imek 
riio devil that wTis brought last montli from the forest, and on their rrtnm eneasred 
iu hunting after jungle pi^, with the help of dcgjL 

■Met May, 1897 —This is another day of rest for the i>eopIe. Tt,e ,iaT wna 
stumiy. 

ISnT^Thi, i, „ »c«..a ,!»,• for hnnliiig «n<t Uio fori™i„., 
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a Jaj of raat *Xhm the foetiYal closed with three hunting days and tliret* 
holiday^a. 

16M IS99.^—From the begimung of the month and np to date. It hae 

rafued continiiuRaly and the wciither hm been gloomy* The pe^^^^pla Imvo prapurcil 
a Rtiiulier of Jfdyiff anti ereeted them near tlieii:' bute m oixier to attmct the 
Tliey call thoac jEmiiifo, wbielL meaiia come snn.'^ 

19fh Junit 1309.—Tlie feiat of £kn€nff-icHf m h commemorates! by the people 
of Tamatu, Ferka^ and Malacca^ Thm ia the same as tluxt of (New 

I'ear'S lJay)> commemomted by the people of Mflifl; but ttie difl'eronee h that they 
place a miulatuio canoe on the beach^ uj>on a temjxamry Rtajid, to donole the 
departure of Ihirmese yeasela and their desire for the arrival of Maliomn^edan 
veasele. 

17fA night, as I was about to Lake my meale^ I tioticed an 

obnoxious smell carried by the north-east wind. The whole houae was filled 
with it ami so was tho whole village. It continueil for some houm The 

next morning I intpjifeii of the people bore tfio cause of clm ftruelh They 
say tlmt it is cnstoinaiy always at the change of the monsoon aud call it 
Some of them say that it b catiscd by some kiigts fish Imhig deli verts I of young* 

Id AprU, 18D5.—This morning a Nicoljarese and o Human vrlin hufi l;atl a 
ilispiiljo I'imie to me* Tho Bixnuan hod mariietl the Nicobaiese mon^s sister, and 
the immpUint was that the Furinun would not give pre^uts antnially in 
< onse<ineriee. The Biimiaids story was that the Nicobarcse luicl consunoitl the pigs 
nntl fowls lielonging to lum to mdi on extent that ho had tjeea qblig)ed to send tlio 
girl to hh house at ^fonlmein, as theie w'as nothing loft to eaL Fiimlly I settled 
the mutter by divoiding botwoen them t!m pig^ and fowls left over, and afterwards I 
found tisem on as friendly terms as ever* 

Oil (he Tvliole the Biumaus do w'ell to nmnpy Nicobaresc women. There ore 
diapntea at firsts but m the end it benchU their trade immensely. 

I went to Lapari and Kcnmai this eveming to mtness the curious ceremony of 
DyamM, covering childinen with plg^a fleak This is held in honour of the return of 
yoimgstera from their first visit to the faland of Cbowro. The Cor Nicobareee 
look upon CliowTfl as a sftcred ehiinQ and on the men of Chowra as doctors and 
priests, and as even more terrible than the witch who brings on elephantiasis. 
They say that Chowra is their original bomo- 

IG/A Marchf 1901.—Tlie people here (Arong) were eogageil in commemoratitig 
the feast of MamSuga in honour of the safe return of their people fn^in the island 
of CliEiwro, ft app^rs they were a day or two kte m returiimg, consNpretitly 
their relatives were much alarmed. There came forwartl two Nsneowry men, win* 
came here a month ago m a aailing vessel, mid promised to cause the safe arri\'al of 
Uic expe^lilion by soreeiy, and made a uumt^r of ^ Wanil Kui ^ for tliat purpose 
arnl plaood iliem in oil the comers of the vlllagne. ^ Wanil Kui "* means heat! 
omamtuitfl, moile either of tender ccui^anut leaves ur of split wotai markeil with 
black and red paint, and resemhlcft a spent in shape* 
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Tliev dccomted the race canoea gaily nntl sevcTal cheem hefoaxi they 
started- They alw a^lomed a few little boys, who aocompanicd them to Chowru, 
with a fancy erown on llieir heads, a fancy whip m their hands, and oovm'ed their 
bodies with festwn of pigs’ fiesh, and brohe a number of eggs on thcLr back, and 
had them Imlhed in tlie sea. This they call DrwmSl. Thus it continued till 
6 a.m. the next day. They were ao noisy throiigbcnt the night that I never had 
any resU T was unable to converac with any of them, because on nocasious like 
these they are Iteyond themselves in every respect, hut T visiteti only tJie headman 
of the village and the difleicnt shops, I left Arong at about ten o’clock and reached 
Mils in the evening, 

Ti/A jrene, 1899.—^Tliis is a festival day for die penple. of Mils, Kenttmi, Laj^mti, 
Tn|]Oitning, Cluikchuacha and KenMakh, said ti> b> the N^ew Year’s Day of the 
Car Nicobaiese. They call the feast A-HnsitrAti, on account of a kind of confection 
they prepare, called kas^ha. This feast is commemomted by them for ten days 
beginning about lot Juno. 

12t/( July^ 1899.—people of Kenmui and Dipati have conimeiuomietl 
the feast of iiti&4\as&. The festival is coutiuned for seven days. At the conclusion 
of the feast they go for a hunt in tho jungle, 

25/A to 2C(A jtfhy, 1900.—These two days were observed as the hai'vest "r 
new year’s festival dap of llio people of IWii, Kenmai, Lnpntij Tnpoiming, 
Chukclmaclia and Kcntiako. Then commences tlieii' shooting .season, which should 
lost a week. 

7/A Juiu, 1900,—^The Icael of I^avan) kao ap was commeiuorntcd by llic people 
uf Xiimaln, Perka and Muloc'ca. Ever since the feast nf hund which took 

place durmg last uionth, all die cauoes have lieen kept below dm honaes, their 
outriggei-s, etc,, being unfasteneil. Tliey now fit toil them all up ami kept Uieir 
1 k>ws to the sea ready to go fishing at nighk They then ofTcretl a sacrifice hi 
their canoes, while the women prepared AiwiArt and other eatable things, which the 
men were to enjoy on the following moming, 

A week after tliis conimeDccs the feast of which ia oommemomted by 
the people of Kukana ami Komios, 1)eing their new year feativah At tliia feast 
they decoiate tw4» huge trees near the lieuch named Arwynn and ofTer sacrifices to 
them and donee roiuul iliein. All the other vUlagenr join in tliis feast. 

A fortnight after tlits llic people of Arong commemorate the s<^ine feast under 
another name, Mvmjr tawaii^ which means the sotting soil 

O/A awl C<A Jidy. 1900,—^The people uf Mils, Keiujiai nnd Xapati 
conuuetnorated a feast c^allud UHL-ahtirhtifk^, wliidi means feeding or oflering 
sacrifice to human sliades. Tlic ceremony ia the usual one. 

1«/ ApAwiAri*. 1897.—^Tlie i>eiop1e of Uilfl again decorated the lieach ut 
Klponam with bng Ivimliooa encircled with leaves, eUt Tiiey call it wirt-yflA-iw- 
It means literally, “ Paper ia going this way to fetch ILtih for curry ” 

^ » J/tp^laa-JOimflArl mgnifiM tku 4«c«rBU>tl twntnoa erruLed iJoug the nhore with the 
»hjcr< of Attmcting &Nh, but hiiIjf ituriag the liiir Wfnikvr lirmkn, abiut April anti Soptember, 
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TLe istst 1 Neill" cbIiu uii Lliu isidi; of ihey could yi> for ut my 

lirnej and ttic above ie a token it* and they think tliat by seeing thet^ long 
decomtctl bamboos more li»h tiill bo caught. 

Slid OetScr, 1897*—The people of Mtb lUiJ Kenmai, as nsiud, received 
generul utdets from the Milusjia^ of T^pati^aud have placed tlie decorated bambooSn 
agniu on the bcflch at Elpitnam with tho usual ceremonies^ 
and renioved tliera on the fourth tlay^ They then feasted the Chovrm cOinoc^ by 
killing fowls smd oHtring sacrifice to them. As a ride they offer sacrifice to tliesc 
c^tiDOGs thrice iu each monlh, vk*j on seeing the new uioou, seeond, iluring 
full moon, and tldrd, at the waning of the moon. 

On tlie Gftli day cvoiy one of tliem wimt into the jungla to huntv 
25 M CWo&Tj IDOfi*—The feaslr of mHy(t waa eouunemoratetl by the |x’nplo of 
MiiSi Kaniiuii jind liipati^ Tliifi is a tliTco daya^ fcstivalp On tliu day the 
pcfiple ill each vzlluge eonunenionitctl tlic feaat in their own vdlagc- On lliu secoiul 
day the people of Miis and Ketiuiai go to Lapati and feast together* On the thin I 
liny the jKMple of Lipati anil Keniuai come to AlQs and feast togeLlicr. Hie m&yif 
(a decoration erected on tiic l>eficli) m tlien removoiL 

10/A 1SD9.--T!ie people of iinkoea cominemonitcJ ibis night a eiiriuus 

feast; that is to say, feediiig human sliadows^ and have for that purpose luvitoil 
llieii‘ frienils and relatives in all ^ullages- 

16/A Ikcpmhtr, 1898.—!nie north-east moiisocin cornu icncedL Tfie wiiltl k 
airong imd the sea very itiugU along thn eoi^t coast from MiU Hay to Malaocu, aud 
most of the iieople lieeaiuo seHously ilL The iicoplo in all villagcfl liavc perfonnt'il 
the cci-emony calletl tamnytaj signifying either “ support “ or prevention.” They 
feiicetl the Eljmiani with elu^wat (palm) leaves and tied festoons nmde of difiereut 
Bliniba and herbs ill oil the pathways and at the entinnce of tlieir lioiisea They 
also prejuxred huge Iminau-shap^-d images by iwiating coconnut palms to wowleii 
lijga which theyplacal round tUeb houses. Tim b to prevent the illnt^ caused 
by the uortli^ast iiioiiBooiL Poor Sficobaicsct Tlmy do the ifumc tliiug yeiy 
after yeiu; hut to no cHcct The people of Ljil>tUi perform the ceiviiiony mom 
strictly thati oilier vOLiges, but the people of Hus i>erform it m ii priiiuetury 
mujuicr* 

Ifl/A 1898.—A woman, motlicr of three Lhildnstip lUed during llm 

Might after a prolougod jlluess. Tim ceremony of which gcusmlly 

takes place on the fifth day, postiioneii till the end of the moiith liecau^e they 
caimol do that until (Jiey remove tlio ii^n^nffhu 

8^A Anyuifl, 1897.—The i>eople of Mils, Kemmi and La[jati commemorated 
atiuther cetenmny called Ka^id Taiml They decorated long bamboos by 
itilling them witli difl'erent kiuda of leaves and fijced them in tlie centra of the 
village. As it vkm raiuMig eontitmally for two or llitto days, this measure wan 
taken. KefMi Tatcm meant a rod Inviting tiie sun to ehiac* Tawni Tnaans 
'* come sun.” 
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I Sf A. A tiff ltd . — TLis wiui a fiiiii ilay. Tin* sea waa caUn ttl Miib ISay. Vroiii the 
day of Kataj>-/M}ifff at lightitm iGslival, which took pluoe in April last, itll tlifi 
onliiiary ojuiocs of the pcopli^ were taken away to the interior uf the vLllajjo tunl 
kept undemeatli the houses. They liave now brought them all to the beach ni 
lilpaaani, tigUtenud mid fittod for use, 

20fA Aifffiid . — This was also a fine, calm day, TJio people of Miis, Kemuni 
and Lapati celebrated aaolber ocnemony called which means fctohbg food 

or desh. At about nuio o’clock in the morning, tliti men went in tbeir canoes with 
fishing lines and hooks Ear the purpose of fishing and relumed in the evening, 
some with a large i^nanlity and othere with sinallor loads of flak Those who 
wete not able to go during the day, went at night and caught fish, tunuediately 
after returning to the shore, cucli one of them offered a aacriilce to the canoes of 
a mixture of chopped liah and dliierenl other stiiffs, and applied the paste to the 
canoes. The fish which they brought were fastened to bamboo spits, roosted and 
stored carefully in thoLt ho uses. 

2lif Airpi^t, 1S9&.—This morning all tlie people assembled in the big houses 
fit I'hpamim and there partook at a cjaUeetive dinner ipf roasted Ikh tiiid other 
dishes. They did not attend any oilier work during this day, but were sleeping 
till nearly evening liecausu it was a tioliday, /mioilu. 

2'iril Aitffud . — Tho people call this day JifMitwn-TwA, which means fiahiiig 
agiiin for children. As a iiile, the fish that was enught the other day xsim 
consumed at the coUisitive diaiior. Tlin men tlierefore went again this day to 
fish ami retiimed in tlie evening. The fish they canght to-day was cuiTied away 
to their houses. The following day also was a holiday for there, 

25fA Jkamler, iS9S.—This lieing OUristiiLua Uay, I invited the headmen of 
different villages and the parents of my old and new boys for a Li-cat, and it Wiis 
iirniugwl by Oflaiidi that u Sicoburi luirfonuanco wna to Iw given at night in my 
eompouuiL Unfortunately, aiictlipr death took place tho same evening The chief 
men of Mils, however, orderetl that the bmial ceremony he performed tlien and 
there, Bu that thcio might he no intottuption to the festival. Accordingly, tho 
guesis, nbout two hundred in number, asrereblcd and pavlook of tho feast, fur 
which purpose I bad slaughtoiwl two goats, and tlrey also gave a petfoTmsmee us 
prepoecd by Ofiandi. It is Uie custom of tlie Xicoliarese not to have any singing 
or danciug in tlia village until they pc-ifonu the ceremony of /i)h4tt~fhtitO Ikk in 
this cose they laal set aside tliat [iractire. 

SfA Ajnit, JSDG.—This night tho toreniony of MAp, viz,, fretliug the nire 
canoe with fowl’s blood, and llssh, tofjk place at Mfis till about midnight with tho 
u£uuL nnsl CN^reiMUiiles. 

24/A A few invn freiii Paka came to llila hi older Ui uivite tlic iHjoidc 

for tho ceremony of on btdialf of ilm seven uion of their village suiojused 

to luivo liecu itrewiujd in the siu on their way homo from tliovvm. The inviUitioii 
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went gut to all villages; but liio people of Hiis weie uimble Lo uouept it us tlioy 
liiul not its yet performed the eereiuouy of fida (hMlt^ or sheiUliiij^ teara for tUo 
luari who Imd lately died. 

•2S/A April. 180G.—1(! ftimpsmy of ii few NicolHirese friends, 1 wont to llie 
v'illage of HJivpi and visited several friends, iucludiug Crow, Toju Dlstiui t imd Li tile 
TohiL The Utter wea engaged in preparing for the coremony of 
frnaking u romb-stotie) for Ids son who had died a few days before. I also saw 
iu the village tbeie u tuau uatn&l Tnytd, who was once looketl upon as a devil iinui 
and as a thief. He was oonvkUtl of theft mid sentencetl to two y(jars' iujpnsan- 
inent at Port Bkir. The people now say that he baliavcs binieelf veiy well and 
that they are pleased with liia cotiduct 

ah May, 1396.—From this day till tlie Simday fullomug. a lot of young 

and maids were migagetl in cloaniug ami sweeping out the Elpiinaiii, Tliey 
were not allowed to touch eatuhles meant fur othere nor eoukl they go into the 
as liiey were conydenxl to ho polluted while at this work, ihis eleauiiig 
was in antidiHitioii of u certain (iiitiiial fcsttval to take place shortly. 

9f7i May, 189G.—Tlsere was a canoe race Ixitwwju ilfis and KcuuukJi, whieli 

wius U) lie the dnal race of the lieasuu. 

The clearing of the Klimiumi eimtiiiucd till this evuniug. Wnmn it w as over 
the women wore'engagml io coiloctmp oil the broken wcoatmt shells ah-mt, and 
armiigiiig tlium in lines all round the Fllinmmu and oixmod the Umsm iii it. They 
Lhcu set lire to Llicm all after siiiisol, flinging and dancing in several groups till 
the following morning, mirncter they feel tired of dancing on these iHjtxisions, 
they toed, Uiu propci' fofxt for thifl iretemoiiy being the jungle crab, whidi had liecui 
carefully collected for the piirijose dining tlie week. On this owrasiun iJstJ they 
place a spittoon made of Chamam leaves in the centre of each groiip, into w|„ch 
go all the chei-oot ends and the tjuids of hotol-niit for f«,U' that they ahculd poUutc 
the gravuid of the Eliianaiu, whxeU is now purilicd and (It for the liabitolion of 
devThi. Duriug the thmeing the men cover their loins with u wwppiog of phnitain 
leaf, which mokes them look like jVmhummefie women. The women run about oil 

uigliL keeping tlio cocoaniit Bliella oligUk ^ i i ^ -i i 

Thti above m tlie Mfta cen^meny* At Lupali it aioi« J^trktly aiul 
performed. The st«mious aqiiore formed by tlio Elpanmu is lUorougWy cleaned, and 
Llio lulls ami fencing of the traders in it are disinaiitlcd.&opiimUi places m a distant 
jnn^de being giv^u to them. They then fix in the oaiUre of the Elpanmn an iron 
pike and cover it with shmhs. Then the Tannluaim and his followers, luloreed w-ith 
jewcU mid garUndfl, arrive in a precession, and suddenly pulling up the iron pike 
and the shrubs, throw them in the sea. They then wash their lega and come hack 
to lire fiaacing place. Tins ceremony is by way of augury as to tho prespecLs of the 
enBi-uijg »«itsoiv. ^ ^ . 

Ats ii iiJii Lilian fijaai is only iu ttix viUkgaSp ilits, Kcuiuaii 

TaiwUning, Cliukehuadm. and Keimoko. 'Hic people of Tamalu, htalacca and 
Kakana content thomwl™ by joining the ahova vilhigcrs, ohietly with those of 
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Ijipnti. 'lliifi Ixiing the chief village of the i^landj. the oixiera to b(>^ju tile (cast iuo 
ijisiied by its heudiunn. Tlic people of i^awi, and Keuiios will have nothing 

to do with tliiii feflid, I went over to Ijipati and Kenniai purjmscly to sec it. and 
Ibrind it to icaeuible foiuowhat the UijkavM feaat of tlie Marwuiis of IiliIIil 

ICWft Affljf.—Etu'ly ill the moming, about rive o'clock, the perfonnancea weix' 
tloetal, and after a number of women collt'ctcd. and 3we]it out the Elpaitam ynitl 
again and threw the aaliea and othei’ lubhiah into the sea. The men in an exciteil 
way took the oatriggei^i and poles out of the canoes [tirat out of the Chowra canoo) 
and placed them beneath ihc honsea and covei^ them with crjcoanut palms, while 
some were carried away to the houscij in the inlerioT. They then took all their 
portalile property, incluLling Llio piots, from tlie houses at the Elpanaiu, closed the 
doors and marchcil oB' to their own houses in the iubetior. Only tUost' who were 
sick and one or two attendants and those who had dug the last grave were left 
behind at the Elpaitiim. Silence Ims now to be oijsen'ed for a inll luonth ; no fire 
or light may be liceii ; no cheroot may bo smokcti, Women and children aie 
intenlictcd from coming to the Eljiouam. and if they have to come dui'ing the night 
on urj^nt aftairs (to pninliaBe tilings) they have to plEice a light at the entrance of 
the Eliwnam and then como without noise. TUii T am thaukhil to say they did nut 
make any objection to my keeping light and lire in my hut, sdthtuigli most of tlicm 
enmo and spent some bonre with me daily after dark. Some of the women, 
howovor, asked me how it was that I kept up u light iluring tlie night. “ Won't 
the demia get angry witli yon f" I told tlicm that 1 was u Taiiiiluaiia imd that the 
devils could not come near me as they w*oce afraid. Some aiwbusly inquired if f 
had ever seen the derihi, ami many other such questioua 

The people cannot give any account of the origin of the feast. Sonuj allude to 
"custom "and oLligra say tJitnu aro m lUEuiy deviUnow at the Elpanam. Oihci-i} 
say that the devils from the jungle visit the place at tins season, A few call it tho 
A'i-rr/aA, Ic., monsoon festival It op^iears llmt thirty days later on they ti-ill make 
a gmml feast lo fec<i the devils nml send thma tiiick to their reaiwctivc aborles iu 
the jungle. The chief snribrere by this festival are the Burinuna; iNjcuiise tlic 
people cannot supply any nuta nor can they work in making for the rcasfm 

that thoy cannot go into the juaglu Lo fetch mits nor can they come to the 
Elpanaiu, Wliatever hakneo, therefore, tltat may be duo luusi be tollcct^l at the 
next visit. The IficoliBriese now look for vessels from Calcutta, Chittagong and 
iTegapatam. winch they stylo C'rtanaj'Uin; and Ckdm ships. The tmdurs in these 
will buy only ripe cocoanuls, and a number muat. therefore, bo reserved against 
their an ival Ho tliere is a coiumercia! as well as a religious reason of the fear of 
the jungle doviU at this time. 

UfA J/ny.—Old Friend of England came to me, and offer chatting awhile 
eagerly asked for some medieme to entice a ceitalD woman to aiatry liim. The 
old fellow has been ttyring to get married for the last six or seven jears. Hu 
tned the Widow of duck WiUlaius. fomsriy headman of M,is, bat she >*-ent blind. 
He ilicn inud Bcveml ether wumoii. hut they all refused him Ikcouso td Ills ttge. 
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V. I50IXIM0N.— ?l>irwU froM Jcept in Cttr Nkuh&r. 

Tlw tiumitisc lilld ttthci' trudol^ tnke adViillUl^uf lliu btUtJf iinn>llltMliBUKs} Ui bring 
Hiropg scents, like Handal wood or jessaniutto oil, nud sell Uicm in dioiis and very 
small qunntllies at a very bigU mte. 

33«? At niidiiight ti imm flied in the \dUsge and was biMtiglit to the 

dwiddioiisc at tlie Elpdiiaiii. Tlie mid Ouit they vvaiu very nmcli afndd on 

nccount of the devils, bocaiiso they oould not 3leei^> in the Itouscn at tlio tJpnnam 
nor could they go back to tiic village .iftcr catTying a corpse. So they came and 
rumalned till morning lu my hut. Tlie deceased had been ill only tivo days, from 
fever, and the dealli Iiad liap|jened in the village, Those two facte greatly increased 
tlie fsjam of the people. The coipise was boried at the following noon nithmil the 
usual noise and struggles, and very few peo]>le attended the cerenionj*. 

TTp till now tliere had remained about half a do^en people at the Elpmioui, 
induding a few invalids and Lhoir altendjuits, hut eveiyoiie nf them now left it 
and went away into the interior for fear of tha deceased man s gbost- 

24fJl Jfay. _Billing the niglit, after supper. 1 took a walk intn tlie village mid 

went from house to lioiiue to see w lmt the people were doing, f found a lire in 
front of each house, tlie dootB doeed, and the people afiaid even to talk to cudi 
rt ihor Only a feiv old men had joined together, in a lomdy lieuse, In eat the 
mourning supper. Wliun they saw* me guiiJg about aloue they were surpitsed. arid 
asked me if I was not aftmd of the ghoel of the deceaaied man. 

At noon tn-ilay four young women cfttue from Malacca to Mfts on some n flair 
of ihcii own, and cainc to my hut and asked me, “Whore is Solo? (“Solo being 

my naiuti to the Kicoljiuceae). 1 replied in ^’ialb^lH‘so fashion, “ I don’t kllow^” 
“ Tlicn who are you ? “ they asked. I said, “ I am a tnun.'' “ AVliat is youi uame ? ” 
they askeiL I «od, ■' I have tio name." All this is in tone with Uie Kicohaiuftc 
iimnnei^. I then said, “Tell me your name and I will tell you tiime.” They 
complied, and tlien I revoiilcd the fact that I was iwl& 

28/A 1S97.— Tiiia W!i9 a gmnd festival of the Kicohorese tadled Katap- 

hanff, or lighting the Eiporuiiii. Hut the ijcople of Mus did not go ihrougli Ihu 
ceremony, us they did lust year, in ooiisequoaeo of the Elpanam being occupiml by 
our party. 

The festival of Kum-kdtin was tommemoreled at Tapoimiug, bub the people 
of wero unable to join in it beemtse of tbe laUmiiSS of the anival of theit 
friends from Chowra, 

28rA IforcA.—The people of Mite went over to Tapoiudng early this morning 
and retiuiied in the evening with Ubemi presante of pork, etc. The men from 
Sawi, Along <uid Komios, who had ceiue two ilays ngfj to get their certWcales 
renewed, retunicd to their villages this afteniooti, Ihiriiig night the eldm of Mus 
Were engaged in composing new songs nud in tiiiitung their youngstcre fot^ thi. 
ceremony of Jfmutdt. 

31if dfortrft.—There was a canoe rat* In the afternoon between the villages 
Mua and iVika, and during night the ceremony of Pramdi was performed at Mils, 
liut a heavy shower iiilcrfered with it a good deal. 
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V, SoLOsox.— Rdnidu (,n ftfi* JVi'eo&'rr. 


•wl jiptiif IDiii'iug tlic wlioli! ttf tli(j liny tins |^]<rojiIi! wcnv mjgugL*iJ iii 

Ijvepitriug trtiuLea foi- tlm ^emuony of Ki-cluh fur " multiplying the tisli in tlic 
Bca,” ami tJieu tftArte^l ttieir Hsbing at tiight. 

of A Aprilf 1S9& ^Ttiere waB a iniBy bargain jug in thu u veiling at lilus for 
IH)U luiil a large catioc which the Ohi>wra people had brought, whieh is worth 
riescnhuig. Ln the evening the Chowra people hflJ a feast, each imjii in !iii> 
friend’s houM. and then all the feoatEra and all the chief men of MQs ossemhletl 
(H about midnight in one of the houses at Elpaoam and amused themselves hy 
Kinging songs hy tunm aud in ijartaking of ijetel-iiut ami toddy. There they 
began the ai-rmigomeuts to buy the oouoc, exhi biting uU the articles intomk-il as 
the price for it The bargain was bruoghi to a close at about four p.m., when every 
one mturaud hotue leaving the Cliowra men in the hoiiso. 

M aie Mfia men u ere short of the rupees pmmiseil they tame and uskod mc- 
to give them a few, prmuLsitig to tetiim the value in cuoooimts. 1 gave them what 
few rupees I Imd, nud told them that I did not require any tiling in I’ctora, Ixnsiuao 
I also was one of the rosideate in ilie island, and tlmt they should (h>iisider me 
as a aliaiolioliler in the oatiou. They were mneh pleased at this. 

m Aprik—lh^m was a great fcimt given to the people of Chowra by thosu 
of hlfie. In uadj Iiouee they killed a young jdg fur the pur^HJse, At night all the 
iKSiidui^einblud in ahoueo at Elivmam, dined together and ammsed LbcniKck-ns 
by singing Bungs by tuma Tim iniuplo of Chowm then left the island ijj tJm 
canoe that had been sold by ihem, for it apiMjam that this is the eueiom, the caiiue 
l^mg hiniight buck later ut another opja^rtmity. Tlie peaplc el' Miis eunidieii 
iJiHia wiLij a kt of eatablius for Uidr vuyag^^- 

fih April—la the afternoon 1 went to Liimti wiili OiiUmli uud Davdil .finics 
and visited \oung Eilwin and Clum Eredm-ic. tJin chief men of the vilk-^e in their 
iamscs. and fmtn<l tlie whole of the villager busily engaged in i^rfonuing the 
tetnmoiiy of Zinawulf, Bu both my ificubartisc friends uf Mtis hud a iiMe iiwiu 

17/A^ AprH, 1806.-l'lie cm-emony uf Zhwairf/ was hehl in Ujo yveuim' in 

hunum- uf the safe mtun, of the iK>uple wl,o inui gone lu Chuwm. Mr. Dobie and 1 
woiDpteseuL 

lOiA 1 HA ApAi, 1000.-^A man named Talusinjd, of Mils, about hrtv-tlve 
yi^rsof sge, died at noon uf tlie lOtli iiiatent after Ecverai muntlis’ illucsa, Hia 
muiams were mtcrnxl on the evening of the following day. The deceawd was a mini 
uf aoinu repute and eeusequently the Imrial ceremony was iwfotmed on a granJ 
s<.Tilc- Men frem all the villages luumi came over. Theiu were ststcen or 

muutneni who the tjody. As soon as the corpse was hande.l down hvm tlio 
<Wd.r^m the it nearly half-way towimis the interior vilWe and 

.loilof u,e«.[«!, wbid. Ml ..ii fc stoi,„,),,v™l tiuK- 


V, SoLOMO>*.— /I'ltm kept in Uti>- Aieeitn(r. 

Siiwi people in honour of theii' *!«fe return from Chowiu. During Iho Wilioltj of thy 
week diero have been races for the sAine reason in ull the vilbiges, exf^eptiug SIup, 
Ijccause their nuiiuul expedition faileti this year* 

27/A 1900.—Several e&Does came from Cliowra loaded with potter)*, Imt 

none to lilCb/- Tile people in their turn ivetit to Chowni and rotnraed, 

28ihAptii, 1900—The feast of JSr<u!ap-A«fli/, or “lighting Uie Elpaimm;' took 
plitee at Miis, Kenmai and X,apiitt, but the |>eoplo of Miis diet nut commemorate the 
feast in usual wanner because their big race canoe got injured in the ovening 
while starting for a race. They thciisfwe kept half*mottmmg. The poor fellows 
had only the one eanee for racing. 

Wlk Ftiitnaiy, 1900—During night, at about mght o'clock, a Nicohareae of Mus 
informed me tlmt a liiirjnan kopra*makcr had dioil at Elp a nan i, an d llial the corpse 
was lying near KnTetiCcuga (a place where the Itoiiea of the tl®id are thrown^ f 
iinuiediatcly sent my servant to inquire into tho cause of his death. On his return 
he inforuiod me that the Burnian had not died but was in a moribund state, nod 
tiiat he was lying near some undergrowth without imyoiie to help him. I called all 
tho Buruiaus then and thole aud rebuked them for their mhumarniyt and ordered 
tliem to place the mau in a proper place and to attend to him. 

Tlic reason why the Bunuane liad treated the sick wan so brutally was 
because they had beeu informed by a Nicohoreso hul tlmt if the [letisut died in the 
bazar, no one would come to pui’cluise nuytliing there, or eat food cooked by the 
Buruians, as tlirs would pollute tliein. 

20rA Frbftiarg, 1900.—This cveuiug 1 went to the Eljwnaui at with 

soma Kicobaiese ftieuds in order to witness the ceremony of or Vila hojtdh 

(digging grave). It is an iutetusting sight The men who were engaged in 
lUgging the grave wine white loin cloths and tlw womca white iiuder-garmeiits, 
uiul they are called (polluted). The graveyard was screened thickly 

by eccoauut lonves. 

All the big houses at the Klinanani and the cuokiug huts in the village w'cvo 
also Uiickly covered so that no hreezo oould iMiuetrate. I'alms resembling walls 
aud four temporary huts wens epocted in etudi comor that tho tioJik’Uiti might taki! 
thair refreshment. Several pieces of white calico and turkey-red clotlis were kept 
in these houses for packing the bones. The graves that are not to be dog were 
marked by n white eurUiin aud were neatly decorated. While digging tlie grave, 
one of the tamUm>uiJt stands at tho Jiead and keeps fanning witli a bunch of 
" dcvilnlrivitig'* lea vise. Anuihcr man keciis leatly with him a spathe (cA««*u«ti 
and a piece of wliito calico. T’he grave-digger farst tokos out the skull, which is 
wiped by the hand aud csirefuUy rolled in the white calico aud kept in iLo spathe j 
all other bones, fioni neck to feet, are then token piece by piece and kept in tho 
some cAntiiowi, which is emried and placed over big ysviis that are scattereil Ivjlow 
the dcad-hotnsc f**r the purpose. They theu wrap the apathu containing the hones, 
bin ding it wi tli red aud w'hite calico. About li fty graves were dug and tile bone's were 
sirailui'ly timted, about live or six bundles of which wore re-interred iu the sumo 
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V. fiOLOJios .—Extracts from Diaries lept in Car E\c6tM<f. 


-mvf ; odiei-biiiKUL-siveie lakcii away loapJaLw (adletl Kv/vntcaij^t Kohatratasa^ 
Koji^k, whon! they open Uie Inindlcs anrl thnjw the bone* luid tear U;o dotli bhj 
nig^ After this the jmtvc-djggars come to t!ie sea atiil ivaah tlieir hands and legy 
vrliilc a few only hatlic. Thus eiula ihia ceremony. 

WUf Kopdh was to be calebmtul at the EltKinuiu durin- iliu nighi. by the 
jKiople of Mas and Kenmai, for which pun»se the Elpmmm and the pathways 
were illumiuat^il. 

mhmrvarif, l£)OO.^Tekwa was the adople .1 son of Iskors mtlicr. and mw 
always living in Iskol'a houBe. EventnaJiy ha became a thief and robbed the pi-^s 
and fowls of the people: besides iMs. he waa supposed M, be a “dedl-maj," or 
ivizartL It iHippeie^I that a man named Siitro dial about ten day’s ago after 
flulJbrbg for a long lime from dysenteiy and coiiaumption. I t was supposed by 
fskol und his ftiends ihut Tekwa was the cause of this death, Tekwa perceiv&l 
tliis and hid himself in a place ealhd Hat^Oivn. Throe days after this, Iskol mid 
Ins friends, ia, Xntla, Sundnm and Xaw i, consul Uhl together anrl brought tins man 
from Hat-Uwn to a place called Itatiai, where, after troacheroualy Hviug iiim Lari 
they killed him byatiangling him with a after hreakmg his joints at hb 
knees und elbows. They afUrwarrb buried the corpse, the samo night, in ii place 
Ea/a.re^ja (place of poUntion) near the gmveyard, and on tiie second or 
Ihud (lay tlicj'kdled two pigs, eitlier as a ransom or ns a sacrifioe. It appcuis that 
Iflkol. the headman orMulacca. had lieenjfuilty of concealing several other cast-s 
■>n previous occaeions becanse he Iiimself Imd taken jwrt in them. 

A reiiort w M hrattght to my notice by tlie pcopk, of Mils, tltat the juitmle of 
Kcmrnka had killed a woman by pieroinp her with arrows, and had thrown llio 

mto the sea. J then oivlcted tlie ultendanea of uJl the cluef uam of Ihat 
^ illuge. as well tm those of Tapmnmig and ChukchuiidiiL On iumiiiy j wuj, .dveii 
to undertitand tlmt the d«.H.>ased wonuti. whs the wife of one OJiovon. alias Willimn 

iv ■ T" for troaliuent. She was 

enltcnng l«dly fttnn aeeoudury syT^hilis mul wn« iworlyofll Ihii the iinjiiLiiiate 
«iuac of hor death wna the untimely deUvery of a stiJl-lKjrn child -y| 11,,, 
headmen te 5 tiJa.l to the fact, ami ^id tlmt the. Ixaly was huml 11/1^* «.„al 
manner, ami that cvciymm of them conirilmted clothes to w^p the con,so in 

oecoTuing to their enstom. '» 

•'■“•'“'•J'. 1001.—A wd d-mramoc t«* pi,„ ] j, , 

■W ll.« .1 d»,,t teu o'etoV, Sb, l.i«i Mt !,«. Vcopi- Bo«J (,™w,T 

uA «.i w p i,„ .„,.aici.K,. ( „,«r iim u,i, „..„u 

l«i her laat lU^, heeause ehe hed he™ moviuj: about ok nul ainl,diiii- tu 

hoawbdd „p h. ihe leet 

«. the tuUowms moadi,.. AJmort oil the Kieoborca, ul life, ™i K.!n, 
lew 0 . other rtlegee, oUo^teU rooen.1 cereMoov. CTu , 

«mtriho« ol«l„ oceertios to their eoetooi, hot IdecIhL I 

hupreoe,™ tied ti.y eopel ti. .fcvil h, ^,*0020 2 “ 
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SOLOMOJf,— £.rltvH* ffO'nt J)i«rita tii fti)" 

U> afraid to approaulj the corjae of a stnmger, Init none of tlieiu sliowetl audj 
disiucliuation except Friend of England, who alone performed Bome ceremony in 
his comiJoimiL 

19/& AprH, 1896.—At miitnigbi a crowd of people came from the intemr 
village with torch-lights to the " house of iwHution " at the Elpanoni and dropped 
a iMitieut there with a few attendants and then wont home. 1 went over to 
him and idfeied treatiuenl, hut it vvns refused, as they said, “ Wo have our oiivu 
nicdiciues.'* 

A little while after this 1 heard a noise of singiug and hurried out to sea 
wliat it wuH aboot. U tuniod out to he from two raeing canoes from Ara^,of 
wliieli one atoppefl at Mila and tlie other went na to K*mmai. in order to give a 
iludlengc for a niotx Tliey all cutoe ovisr to my hut and sat them cliattmg tiU 
about thiwn, and then went into the village to the houses of their friends. 

2m Apri/.—Tlif people of Mfts prepared their eanoes and started for tin* 
race in the evening after tiieir ueiial nniusements at the Elpanftin, The canoe that 
eame from Awing was decorated wiili plumes of plantain leaves to signify timt it 

™a a chaUcu^fiv ^ u * i 

21^ April potieiit ini^nU^^niHl above died thin taomiiig aiiJ was buried 

in the evening; Imt there was a gicater eonnnotion at the burial ceremony tliaii 
I liad witocasod hitherto. A portion of the p«iple would not oltow dm corpse to 
lie carried direcLly to the giavo, but brought it by force toverel paces away from 
Urn dead-house towartls the viUogo side. A goml tleal of strnggling took place 
betwwn tlie two iiarties, aomo dragging tho corpse towards the grave nml utliera 
towards the vidagm, until at last it feU down to the ground between tliem. Tlio 
womeit and diildreii, who akiod at a distance from the spot, Itegon to cry ont for 
fear that the coJiise sliotUd foroibly enter the vill^- In the end tlie rorpse was 
picked up and thrown into the grave in o heap, and then the usual eacniioes were 

offered 

A little before the burial took place, the Mila racing canoe rotunied from 
.fVi-ong, but was not received in the usual manner. Two elderly men, who were on 
the heoeh waiting, ran down befora the canoe could touch the slmre, and hnniedly 
hrtishcd it and the men in it with brooms. They then brought Hie canoe aahoro 
aiirl fanned it with coeoaniit palms, so that the deocnseil mans ghost might not 
Uiko pcsse^ssitm of it* 

UfJt Oetiibfr. 1898.—lufonnatioii about tho death of a inmi at Lapati received 
The man died on the prcilons evening at ftlsmt three uclook. He was an old nmn 
id about too yeore of age , . . tho landlord of a third portion of the villajp. 
The burial cetemony wiw performed in a curious way; a short account thereof will 
be somcwhnt interesting. 

The body was neatly wrapped in clotlw under a curtoin in the dcad-rooni. 
^Vii open sort of coffin, alaml 7 feet long ami 4 feel wide, wii» made on the spot, 
and waa foKtoned by sis long, thick, green viine.s, three on tho front side aiitl three 
on the rear side; each cane was about 60 yards long. When erotything was 
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ready the coffin dtnwn inside the dead-room on n sloping pkuk. Tlie corpse 
was placed in tJje middle of the coffin and two women lay on either side of the 
corpse with their himda embracing it, and thna it was dropped below the house; 
when the coffin iiad fallen on to tlie ground, two stalwart mon fell upon the corpse 
and lay tcgether in tlio coffin, Tlie large Elpauam of tJiat village was filled 
hy about a tbousand people, both young and old, including those who came freni 
sU other iinllages of the island. Of these about a Lmidred men of the southern 
villages and al)Oiit a hundred of the northern vUJagtiS, caught hold of the tong 
cwMs nil either side and dragged the corpse up and down in competition. Tlie 
canes were broken several times. Thus they oecupietl thenuiclvea until the grave 
was ready. At last they biirieiJ the Ixxiy at about six o'clock. It appears Lliai 

tlib ceremony ia performed only when they imry those in the highest repute 
tirnong them. 

\Mi jiprit,—To-diy there wore two deaths at Mils: one was of a chiid almut 
two yeara old. The mother dug the grave and buried the child alone. Jfone of 
the villager attended the burial. The father, it appeareil, w'na a Chowra man, 
who liiMi left for his own iaiand some time baelc. Tlie woman ifvna not Lnetinod to 
go witii him, as she was a Car Kicobarese. Tlie other death was that of an aihilt 
of some consideration. Ho had been with the people of Lapati to Chowtn, and 
immediately after his return lie beewno ill and died. Tlie people attributed tlie 
cause of his death to tJie witchcraft of Bome Chowra men, whose displeasure ho 
ineundf!. The burial ceremony took place in the evening with the usual customs. 
Many people from different places of the island came in the night and took 

part in the funeral dinneiv many pifp being killed for the occasion in all the 

lionses. 

This morning the grave of the ilead man was decoiutea uml 
additio^l sacrifices of diickeua were offemh In the evening the people of Mils. 
Kenniai aud Lapati. with their respective Tnmiluiuias. went in a precession to the 
hoitae of the deceased in the interior village, caught his life spirit and took it out 
to sou. 


1>4 SrpUjidKT, I&OD.— Last night the people of Mfis went to Clmkeliuacha 
with acrostic songs which they composed in honour of a recing canoe beloiKnni; ta 
that villi^ 

2m Odobcr.^TwQ huge houses of the Kicoborese at Mfts caught fire and 
were completely destroyed. It occurred through tlie negligence of “a girl who 
immediately tied to the jungle. In this cow the people do not take any stens 
to quench the fire but they aro careful to protect the adjacent huts by coveriL 
their roofs with freshly cut cocoanut fronds, * 

Mere b another curious story. At about noon, Olfandi, the headman of Mils 
came to my hut with a poxhlle in his baud which lie was ttyim: to 
mintcrmg at the same time: ■> i am a very rich man. all this land and eveiyS 
lu rt ts mine. \ou were a very poor timn and I gave you land mmleiK i ^ 

00., ^0*. Vou 00, »U „0 O 1^0.. 


.SoLojtos-'— fraTui hpf j)i (ynr Kkehnr, 

flig a ijmvc," lie rept>atetl llii« over and over and would fiol say aaytliing elsew 
I wae quite puzjiled and could not understand wliat lie meant. T aaked luui if lie 
waa ani^y witli me; lie Baid, "Yes, 1 aiu angrj*; and there is anotber muii” 
While this WR8 going on. Jus wife and a iimnher of other men and women came 
running after him from the Ullage, As soon ns he saw the crowd, he hastily 
Imike the paddle in my hut and ran oil’ with tlie hamilo to the burial ground and 
bi^ao to dig at tlie grave of Ids bte father. The crowd ran off to the yard, caught 
tiold of him nnd trieil to drag him out of tlie place. A r^ular struggle 
connoenced, while the wo'nien Iwgan to cry nut Wo four, we fear”; otliera," J*on't 
)K>lInto IIS,” and so on. Tlie Burmese and other tradets looked on from a distance 
with great snrprise. As the umttor began to get serious, I went over to tlie spot 
and ordered Offaudi in a cuinuiauditig tone to leave the jdaoe and come away at 
once. He thou camo away quietly enough to niy hut and the crowd with liiiu. 
Alter some oiiquiiy' he said that Friend of Ejigland hrul inanlted him, and therefore 
ho wantoil to dig the grave of his father and throw the bones into the and 
nrlded “ this man was n vciy |ioor man ouee. My dead father patninizcd liiui and 
gave iiim land, garden, ami every thing. But now he calls my father a liar and so 
he must he ptmislied.” I then sent wool to all the chief men of the village and 
told them to come over to my place that night. Accordingly, at about seven 
o’clock, all the people including tlie parties to the dispute and the village judge 
(Kahoka-chin) asisemhle^l, and as tins was a family dispute, I asked the village 
judge Ui enquire into the case and to settle the loattcr jweoiding to their own 
customs. Then u good deal of argument took place lietween OffmitU and Friend »>f 
Englaml, The crowd acting as jurors gave their opinioii, and at last tjie judge made 
a long aiieech and pointed out the faults of both pm-ties and ended the case by 
rtrtleriiig them to be reconciled! Friend of Englaad aiudcgizcd to Offandi by 
Hibmtting hrs l»ati language and the hitter foigave him, oml they all left my plaec 
fluito MtisUcil The origin of the olfair was tJiat both Offandi and Friend of En^and 
with a ftiw rail ora jointly clcarad a spot in the jungle to wake a garden. Havid 
^Tonps, a eottsin of Offandi and a enbordinote partner in the concern, wished to phint 
mily cuooannt oh Mils, to W'hich Friend of Engkud raised on objection, as he wonted 
to plant only ymiis and other eatable tilings. Offandi tried to intoroede on behalf of 
David Jones under the plea that the land was given to hint by his deceased father, 
iiiul theroforo he was at liberty to plant whatever ho liked in the nllotmeiit Then 
it appeared that Friend of England said, “ Vour father was a liar." Being citragcil 
by this, Offandi said to Jiini, " Shall I dig up the bones of my fadier and throw 
them into the sea 7 ” A vcf)' great indignity and liad omen to the party causing 
it. Friend of Englaml, •* Yes. you bad better.” Hence the troubles. 1 note that 
part of the canuo is that not only Friend of Englaml, Imt several othcraimo against 
Offandi for Iiaving given up land to the Government. Some of the Burmese 
irmlora told this to me. 

IhrA Aimt, lS0f).^,Sonie of thu chief men of Mils woiic over to fiitwi in order 
to join the i^wople of that rillsge in the ceremony of offtriug sacrifice in memoiy 
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of tlwse who liad gojio to ChoMTi md wens supposed to have IpOpii drowjied uii tlio 
way back. 

llfA. Aps’it. —To-day the people of Mil» iti their turn killed a lot of pigs and cut 
down aevcml cucoanut trees as a stvciifice for the missing people. Men from Saw! 
and other places also came here for that purjwiee. The Mils people have taken 
part in these ceremonies hecause one man of his village was in tlie Saw! l>mt and 
one in that from Filka. 

llt/t Aitffitsl, 1897, — Tlie Mafai of Mns went to moot the Maiai of Lapati 
witli nstml ceremonies and in processicn, and gave a pirformance in that 
village, 

Tlie wholo of the Car Kicniiarese take mtich interest in creating a Milfai ami 
eondneting a Hiifai performanee. They spend much of their property, time and 
labour on oeeount of a Mflfai, and look upon him as a sacred being. It perhaps, 
therefoi-e, will he poinewhat interesting to givo a deseriptlon of the formation of a 
Jlftfai.' The word nut means '' sir" or “tmperiorufunl as a reapeetabln tenn for a 
ninn or woman of any age, Tire chief of the village, t he lioatl of a familv, also 
parents, are styled as mtt. Elderly people tall their youngsters !>y the same term. 
Fai means Lnspirttl, quake^l or felt; a person who, on the lirst stage of his rccoveiy 
from a Bcvene and long-standing illness or from s delirious attack, informs his 
people tlmt ho was inspired or qnoked, jhuI tlierefore desires to become a Mdfai. 
On this being communiented to the Tatnilimnaa, they, as well as other cMerly peoplo 
of the village, asseiiiblH together in his liouso, make a fnmial exommation, and say 
rhttaii, which means sunken ejm Than they perform s prelimmary 
ceremony colled Aufwtfff, that is to say, ndoriimg the invalid. The ceremony is 
performed thus; they apreml around his bed dcvilnlriviiig leaves (fetched from 

and decorate tlie tiiatcheil cane wall of the house at his limJ-alde with 
festoons, land tassels, beads, wires, and garhmdB, etc., jumI place near him a few 
decanters tilled with toddy, and other eleetroplated ware. They twist silver wire 
to his neck, hands, and legs, and adorn him with acekkees. ta^. iircast-plate, 
and anidets, ate,, nuulc of sUver coins, chiefly two anna pieces, and Inafce him ait 
in a big. a^iomed chair, and place a Chinese straw hat over Ida head, A silver^ 
liandled stick (sceptre of Taniiinanas), and a small dogger to kiU the devil with, is 
given to him. t<e©lher willi a bottle filial with toddy, to which la rostenorl a atmw 
tube to suck the oontoats threuglu lie is now proclaimed a .MafaL InroTmatiou 
is after ward* given to hia friends and rehrtivea ttt other viUagcB. They all come 
with presenta to meet the inspired mam Friin> this Lime forwanl, and until he 
thoroughly recovers, the people o£ the viUagp and other friends’ and relatives 
contribute hia meals and other necessities by turn. This they do on u liberal scale 
Tlicy have a regular iierlormaace every night in the village tiU about midnight! 
when they make him ait in a chair in the luidsl of a dancing group. SometimEs 


^ A/at tiiMiM tn uiutpi^ uiil iDstrastioi) rtnuiml of ihnu, u,i.. » * 

eilier of .ITiTAina (er nicsas the p™b«tiotwr ar norift*. 
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lie wtU filflo joiu tlie duiiciiig parly, TJiia Is to luoreaAO hia streugtli. Tfujily is 
liberally IPv(ju to liim, wliioU is confikkred tonk^ fitiai tune to time Uiey take him 
fixim house to fiouao, auJ vi11ni;e to vlllagCj in procossiou (PI- XV, 2) (sometimes 
KpnitaneouKly a ml semetuues by special invitaliim) aud give thei'e a peiiormauce. 
They never make him walk, hut carry him in a JCeinteM (a chair), which is in the 
sliape of a pidauf^iiJu, covered with ililTerent sorts of olilnto, ainl adorueil with 
«jivei' BpcMiiis, forks, and soup ladles, elf. The palnntiiiui is borne by about a 
iloiiea strung juau- Tlio iieople vaiieralo Idtn nuioli and take him ut midnight 
to nil sick qunrtera tliat he might lienl tlieiu by his touch or shaiit|HXiuig, and ho 
pretends to remove gravel or atones from the body of the mvalid whom he 
sluuupftos. This is done nniil the Mlfai tliiiifc Uiat he is atroug enongh, ami able 
to work for his food, wlion. by the approval of the Tanutuonas, h© resigns hla 
Miifai-idiip with a dual cewiiiony callod. TtiJtila iftJ/ai (uadTessiiig the MAfai) 
The same man eventually liecomes a rViwi/tmafl-, which means one who runs after 
the devih The aame insn becomes jftJm dp anti j/oen jSfyffiPwijn: is,, is gnmdfatiior 
nr guardian of OioWTa canoes and guaniian of Elpanam. 

iSiJl Av^iist, 189T.—During the night there was another grand ceremony at 
Mils, The Hilffti of Lapati, with his party, came to meet the MElfai of iliU. 
with )i congratulatory song specially composed for the occasion. The people of 
if (In slaughtered several pigs to feast them, and despatched the party on the 

following morning with liberal iiresento. 

iSt/i AvffitA,^7lm evening 1 went to Kcnnmi on a j^pncral visit, hut was not 
fvhk to (jonverne with anyone, all tlie iveople wei'O fast asleep. It appears tlmy 
wont to Arong with their Mfiftii on tlie previous tky, to givn them a perfonnance 
ajul returned homo this noon. The spectacle of n retnmmg ILifai and party is 
very coiuiisak Everyone of them Iwirig fully intosiimted, and, Ijcsades, much 
fatigued after tho night’s exertions. 

fl/A SqifmUr, lUOt*.—I should like to mention a little about At-Uuia Do is 
a Savk-jBjfta, which means shy-faced, deltcate or weak person,’ There are many 
persons of this distinction in the island. These men will not eat any food cooked 
by others, nor will they use well water. Tliej' w'ilt not eat the fowls and pigs reared 
at home, as they consider all these unelcam If they require fresh water, they will 
use either rain or the water of tlie strenm that Hows in the jungle. They will not 
drink the toddy drawn from the trees near the inllago, hut draw it them selves 
from trees far away from the village. They will, however, be glad to take biuad, 
biscuit, and rum from others. As for rum, iliey will not drink it in a glass, but in 
0 new cocoannt shell, iloii who do not observe such dififerences are stjled JVr/- 
tauhkiui, whioli means not shy-faced, 

VMh Fdrruftry, 1899.—The ceremony of fB-ni«Wo* (cj; md/ai) was performed 
bv One Davidson, This young man, as well as Ins late brother, were in the 
Qqihanagc at Port Hlair fur a loug time and they are much indebted to the 

‘ .An cttot i tlir mpuning i* daiDljr, fistidiau*. 

» Awordiug m Jffliv Keiinuii and lapoti uiid Sawi, tUlier villjgra fmplpy difl'fjiMit teraui. 
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uibsian in nuinjr respects Davidson was suffcTinf^ for a short time from conHh. 
The Mituanas of the place urged him to become a "Miifoi," hut I objccved to it 
They, however, snooeedctl in pemuaduig the boy and made him o " Mitfsi " witJiout 
my knowledge. But by adiiaing him over and over again he inis resigned irU 
Miifaisbip earlier than the usual period, and is nuw beha'i'ing properly* He is 
floiry for having actetl continiy to my wishes, 

4/A Aitffust. — 1 went this moming to I^pati and visited a few of my 
Kicolkarese friends. The people were engaged tliroughout the night in the 
Milfai dance, going to sleep about noon* 

5/A Avfftmt ,-—Tliero was a MAfai ceremony iit Mils this evenings calliHi 
PtiitnUttga-kSa^m^/ai or amui u folo, which means pointing out the invalid* 1 
think it is worth widle to give a short acetmut of Ll The Tajniluano-i nf the 
decorate thonisidves in tlie lumal niauner niid go to a place called 
which means a point at the northern end of the village. There they clear a 
certain spot in the midst of a ihitsk huKh. They also lake with them a few yards 
of reil doth, H cage fsoniaining almut twenty fowls, a basket ink'd wilk jugs’ tk-sh. 
ami difTcrent other things, and hide them under difierent bushes at Stone di.'stiuice 
from the dearnl spoL There, witli n numlier of followers, they lead the Mfifai in 
pmeesBion mid give n porrortnaiice* While the party in general are dancing, the 
Tauiiluanas take the IfiLfai apart from tlie crowd to one of the hnsiies and point 
out to him one of the ooncoaleil thiugs, and tell him that it is a gift for him 
miraeidously sent by one of his deccosal relative, Tiien they come bat^k. and 
join the ibncing jiarty. This is repented until all tlio articles are pointed out to 
the MiifaL The re^l clotli is timti tom Mo pieces mid dUtrihatoii to the men for 
loin-cloths. Tlicy nest bring nil the other articles to llie house of Lite Slafai and 
continue to sing and dunce the whole night. Wliat T am able to gather of tins 
Lcremony ts, that the people consider the iqmt in Mil] something like Hades, and 
that they are under the inipresaion that the souls of the deceased, immediately 
after expiration, take their abode in iho alwve apot. and oouseipieiitly they never 
approach it «hi ordinary occasions, nor do they take any cocoannta frem that place 
though it is thickly studded with cocoanut trees. Whouever a petwn hecomi'a ill 
or whenever they wish to expel the dovil out of a pereon, Um Tamiluanas tlret 
resort to the alxive »p«t to consult with their household spirits and bring from 
there devil-driving leave.a. In case of failure they go to another spot in a distant 
jungle, called />«wr (former sottlenieiit of these villagers) where, they suppoae, the 
soula of^ their anceswre sojoura There Is aiiotlier spot culled Avtttjrefnjw to 
near the burial gremiil* where they throw the decayed bones of Ihe 
dnail This plaa* is cousidered by tliem to 1» pollntoti. lu eaoh vilhuie thev 
have similar spots. I'ho ceremony and ciiatom Iwar good meanings, hut 


* Kawb villuj^Ef \w its 
jpi.xxl ppiHi^oiUjr \mt W 

llkut at MiU in ciklltp.1 


evil splriu naidc. aiui eia-l, riling* 
whiri. tlaw Laowa « 
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unfortunately their Unit ted knowledge does not ftllow them to give an explanniton 
of them. 

laf May, ISilo.—)» nuoUier etniy abont t)flandi, the chief man of Mfts. 
Last night the nidfaia of went to his house at midnight and, after their usual 
porfoimaiice, extracted eoiue pieces of iron nnd stones from his body, said to have 
been caused by the devil, by shampooing him I 

They also performed the ceremony of kilany hii (devil expelling) on tlie same 
night in tiis house. It appears that some of the Taniiluanas, or exorcists, bad told 
ium Hint lie was possessed by some evil spirit^ and sn his mind was dtsoidcred, and 
ho himself made froqnently ill The cciemony is wortli describing here. 

Alvcnit half a dozen Women adorued with garlands went i» the jungle in a 
solemn jirocession and brought eotiie exorcising leaves, colled ta^kit-Hit-hah. They 
tied tlium into three large butielies and hung them up in a decorated spot in the 
A kige pig was then elnughtered and its hltHUl mblivil nil over Oflhjjdi’s 
body and sprinkled round the house, Tlic Uesh was cut in pieces and distributed 
U» all thiiee wim took jiort in the ceremony. A gurlnnj was put on Offandi's neck 
and a knife put into his hand to kill the devil with. He was then made to »it 
miller Che bQiiche.s of exoreisiiig leaves so that they raighb touch the upper part 
of his ho<lj. A numlier of Tamilinuias, both male and female, then nat round 
Iiim, singing inviKaitory songs in the room, which was quite dark. They fastened 
n rope to the largest hunch of leaves and twisted it round violently bo as to hit 
Iiiio hard. This they did by turns one sftei' another. At eaeb blow the ^mtuaim 
fell down with his face on the door and colled out in a squeaking voice, " Here is 
a devil*' As each devil was caught he was foldfsl up in leaves, and lightly tied 
together by a staxiifll kuid of string and then kept in a oomer of the house near 
tho cntnuice. In this way they caught a laigp number of devils that night. Tlicy 
weru tinally tlirown into the sea before daybreak. The whole vitlagD was filled 
with alarm and shouted thtoughont the iiighl to prevent the devUs found in 
Olfiindi from enteriiig their houses and taking possession of other men. 

Next day, Offaiidi was ndomod with ivire, and a md/ai stick twisted round 
with wire was put in his hand. He canuut move abroad until the wire is removed 
with another ceremony, 

Ofl’andi is a rich man and tho chief of BflY% Witliout his permission no one 
can occupy laud, or build a house, or make a gnrrlcR. He Iras, however, no men to 
work his own garden and he him no piga Whenever he nH]rrire* pigs he buys 
them with coconnuts. Tie makes no profit uilt of the lease of land. 

:trd *Tho >itd/ai of Ijrpnti Came to Mus, iitld gave a pcrformanoei lasting 

nil night. 

21sf March, ISfifi.—During the night there was a grand [lerfonuancc called 
ti-tui-ugH-almih to celebrate tho recovery of a tudfui from seiioirii iUness. The 
wire jewellery with which he had Irceu hitherto admncd was nemoved from his 
[icrson. 

IQfA ApHi, 109D.—1 went to t;hiik-clm-a^:1ia, and 1'apoimtug At 
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Cbuk-cliti-a-chfi 1 laet a Math'asi IaiI who is now a ittdjai And aiJamoc] with 
wiro rings. 1 tried to spenk U> him, but he wtitilJ oot open lik mcuith, mill 
iiimplT pABsetl me by hnigliing. 

30/A JaiituiTif, 1899.—To-dfty o carious eereiMiony was performed at Lajjati in 
the houec of 3 niau named Stvna-lan. He is aiioat ewtly years old and hjns lost 
his molars. (!oQse^iic]it]y, he gnii^e a gnmcl dinner to a lar^F^ nutiiber of people 
^rho came ftom all \Tllagcfl. The man was adotned with rilviu wire, otc,, fmiii 
neck to feet iiuil was nmde to sit in a ww'f/ttf's chair, csUmI “iraidem.“ Tliis was 
done in hoiioiu* of his fallen teeth. 

3jirf Oclol/cir, 1897.—Tliis night the ttifljiti of Inpati came to Mils and gave a 
pcrforramice. This they call Ai-yn-a-knn, which iDuans coming to dinner j^arty 
adorned ^rith jeivels. 

litf Jvtff, 1897.—^This day the people were engegeti in performing oiiier 
ccromouies, which they coll Wttnil-A'tii* This racsuB “top dpcomtion," 

Tliey brought very long green haml>no8 from the jungle and nicely encircled them 
with bamboo and cane leaves from top to bottom; they next JLced them amnnd 
the graveyard nt KIpanam with usual cmmnmec, lieiiig headed hy their 
TamiliianoB and tievi!-expelling instrqmcu ts.* 

During the throe foUi>wing days they were eugagcfl in prcjiariiig two verv 
ljUTge comical floating earn in the shape of a canoe,' ami on either siile decoroUHl 
them nicely with two wdlH made of cocoaiiut palms and a diy ]ialtn leaf torch in 
the centre, and loaded them with laincfiw «f evil-ex]iellLng loaves. All the young 
men ami wftmen were engaged in doing this work, the Tamilimnna and other 
elderly people Iwing engoged in singing songs bj- turns in one of the Imuses at 
the ElpananL Tlie latter freqiieully caucr slown ami widketl along the beach with 
their roik and forbade the devil from entering into the village. Tn tins they were 
botli night aiiiJ <laj\ 

The fourth day is coiled InW-ttga-Sit/a, which tneans expelling the devil by 
aoila. Dn the evening of that day, the whole of the viltagcra assembled at 
Elpanam, the women with baaketa of ashes and Ininches of dfl^■il-expelUng leaves, 
Tlie leaves were supplied to all, yming and old. Then a number of able-bodietl 
men, with n guard of Tnniilvwuiaa. cunried one of the earn to the sea on tlie right 
side of the graveyard ami floated it to some distttiice. A» soon as they relumed 
another hutch of men carried the other coi- and droppcnl it similarly on the left 
aide of the graveyortl As soon as they were left tu high water, tlie 'femotes from 
tho shore threw asJies imd the whole crowd shouted out, soying Fly away devil, fly 
away, never como again.” As the wind and tlie current were very favoaralile tin* 
canoes sail«l off v«y quickly. Tho men theji came to the shores and were 
supplied with fresh bunches of leaves. Tliey ramoved all the decorated bamhoofl, 


► ir«Ri^AiH k die luuiw aniljVd u» 111* «rv«] wooden ehnnuB •agwsndhj fjjjy, ?- 

timfen Ilf iitkiifcfei fM kc^p KWAV f.Til ^ ^ ^ 

* ITiHke rfinuukA refca* tfl only. 
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oiiu iinotliwr, uud tliruw uU th® It^ves iuUj I lie sen. While removiug eiw;h 
luijuboo, they e^iwUed the devil mtb it entious cei'emouy. These people do 
GS'ejyUiiog JicaUy and syelematiuuUy, Komoving the devil htaa o person or place 
and driving the same into the sea or jiiugle is a woat amusing portion of the 
eeremonlea. Any atrangar wmdd understand the tecemony to be for some real 
purpoeOi hilt, like childnni, tliey can assign no tuaeon for any of tlieir doiaga, 
simply iittributing it to custom. During the night all the peoplo took their meals 
ill common at llie Elj^iiiatn, with luncli joy, because the devil sailed oft facing 
Chowra. Tins is one of their ammiil festivals, commemorated only by tbc people 
uf 113e, Kcunifli, and Lapati» other villagers will hove their turn next mouth, until 
it comes to those of 8 a w[. 

Bth Ju/y, 1807,—Tills night the jiecple of 3l3s colebtated another festival in 
honour of one of their deceased saints. They killed severul pigs and fowls and 
oflbred sacridco in tlie graveyard. It appears some one of the Tamiiuanaa saw 
during the previtma night the spirit of the deceased. They call this J/a-ftf'/in/. 

Sf/j Jui^t 1897.—This is another festival day. ijolled Amiuii, Of the two caw 
doateil off the other day. one b said to be a wicked devil and the ottii-r a ravourablo 
devil of the village, I tapiiears. the latter devil returned back and gave information 
to the Tamilnaiias, tliat Lha fomier had reachsMl Chowre, aid in token of it, tliow 
wns found neai‘ the grevTj’unl at Mils a new Cliowm pot. one chicken and a iMtddle, 
Tlio people were very pleaseti and killed luore pi^ and fowls os a ^rifico to the 
comiuericg devU of the village and tlieiu was a giaud treat in the rnghl.' 

2Sf/( (ktitbpr, 1900.—This was a festival ilay for the people of Sawi, called 
JR-nya. On this ocension they dear u iwrtion of junglo in Lbu lutonor imd 
dcooi’ate thij pltuio with cocoiuiut and from thesd bring this deinh ^ 

the Eipanaiii. All iTie houses at the Elpansm and the yard Uiei-a are also sitmlatly 
decoreted. The lampk of Awng ami afiV Lhmi go down and give a i^rformanco 
lastiiig all tlio night, for which purpose they have lieeii pracrismg fur Lhe last 
uionlh. Olhev villageis go tlicro lis spocUtore or as guesta, Thu moining after 
the pertomiaiico they havoa feast,nt which the special mlicles of food are pigs and 
jungle crabs. Wlicn this is done, a wrestling ninteh takes place, and closes the 
fcativid. It appears tluiL eight tbys after this the devil that bus been brougbt 
htita the 101*031, wlU be lead back thithei-, wiUi some more (ieretuony. 

8th Matf, 1896.—Ofliindi, Friend of England and a few otlim of Mfis, came 
[Uiil uskud my jteiinisaiou to expel fitim tho iteacon the ghost of tin, bo) who 
liad died the other day, I lold them tlmt the Beacon was also a ataudard eroctetl 
ill honour of Tier Majesty the Queen Empress, and tlmt no ghoat could get mto 
)(, T ako told them that if they defiled Ihu Bcaccm they must not esjxjct lire 


I JI/aik‘jlaA=dclJ!irt«d ipiritdof P*^*!** - ,t , n _» ■ 

■ Oiilv widtsd (IcvDfl fmited Mjh or fi-fai (Amd) nw "eiU m d‘o Good spirit^’ 

not iont away, 'ITi^ «fawmmbl= devil-' li«re refen^d 
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iiBual |ircBcint« frcfiu tilit: Qu^u, Lht) ludimi Govcrimeulk Tlicy llteu weiil 
into the ncurcst juu^Io luid oatigiil tlio yltuyt in a thick buali nnd ilu'ew it into 
the e«3a> 

2 &tii AtUJK^ll^ 18 S) 7 ,—I'iitf pciojJi* iu ^t'liumt liavo got tttidr vi.'^otdldL* 
gHtulutiB in 11 (liBlant juuf^lo, imt for thoU' ijiiiiiodiate iiae tiioy liavo oorao smiilkr 
gni'daMB iienr thv village. Hie TumiluaiidHinroiinGil the jiuoplo tliat in vun£e(jiu!Mc« 
of the Hcninshiiig t'Oinlitioii tif tllt^ije aiuitUet gnt^etia near the village, the devil la 
angry with the [loople mul may cause the isiniidi to be drowned by a deluge and 
itiat, tltoreftire, they should [iluck up some of the pliiuts; awujjxliiigly a greater 
Iinrtioti of the yams and utiier vegetables were plucked Up, some doing it willingly, 
Olliers with disconteuL 

22n[/ Attrnh, 189S,—X>uriNg the night some of the cbief men of 3h'i8, LiiputJ, 
and Kmumd cniue »ud rwiuestod luc to ptstpone the fixing of tJie Leueuii until 
the urriviil of their |>euple frem Chowra, Ibr they said duit iu cntisequence of tliis 
new Work, and of a tree that hod beon felled down by Mr, i)obie in liieir grave 
yiinl, near the beach, the soil wsis auuoycd and lind caused high wind and big surf, 
ill wbicli tliey Hupposed that itieir friends would lo drewued at jsea. 1 gave ihiiin 
Bomo sound advice ami, after some boura talk, aeut them away sadsfied. 

li/A fi) l&rA i/itttts, 18U7»^“I hiring ibis tinm the sea was very rough. Tbu 
wavcB rolled over the shore. «ud water to a foot iu depth remained lielow tbg 
bouses at Eljianaiu. Hit* same tldng huppeued in all the villages, but Up a greater 
extent at Kcniios. Some of the canoes were also carried away into the sna. Thv 
people wore much afraid and usked their TatnilinuiBs to salHside the wnve«. Tlie 
Tamilnniifls and their foll«jwcr&, atlomeil with g^trlands, wtdked aloug lIhi lieocb in 
a prot>ci»iou with their dovil-kUliiig rods and leaves, anti occaaitiually struck tlie 
water, and evcntualiy surroundatl tlm Klijauam with cocwuiut palms, aud porforiuml 
olbi^r coreiaoiiiihv 

2Q/A to 2;iinfl Jw/y, 18&S.—The feslivak of “ Mija " mid « liitS;* ** driving 
the jungle tlevils into tlie seji," were commomoruted by the people of Mils, Kummii, 
and LapatL 

2WA, 2GfA, «»(/ 27fA Judy, 1893,—Tim Mil mums oI Mils infonned the pasople 
that they have seen th<j«c people who were drowned lately ou their return friun 
Chowre, luul limi they wauled muula iKHamse they diGd from hunger. They 
therefore oidere-d all Mfls people to efler soorifiee. Aocoitliugly the people in inch 
house contributed &jmoiis, forks, clothes and ailver wire. They aku killtid pigs in 
each house and preparwl meoU. After ilic sflaifice hail Wii made the Taniiluuuas 
infomted the people that idi the boiiJs were satisfied with the meals and other 
sacrilices, but tbai «l>avid Jones," who was tlie leader of the iiiifortnnate party 
was cUsaitiafied with ihclr offering. The Taiiiiluamis also said, that the men of 
Chowro hittl » grudge ngainal the people of Mfls. which they diil t,ot like to show 
ill the island, but causeil them to W drowned while at sea by means of witchcraft, 
whereby n tompeat wmi ruisoii during their rutum voyuge. Hie people Iwlieve all 
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8/A Afitjf, 1890.— I arrtuiged to be obseiit from iffts and to spend u Few days m 
visiting nil the villages and peciple in llie Island- 1 accordingly stortcfl earlj Ibis 
nioruiug au«l went to Kcnnnka. Sjome of my friends at Mas. niid also Ibividwn 
(formerly an orphanage boy)» wiifi his newly married wife, accompanied me. 
Whenever Xiw)l)aifise go abroad, wonion must iiccoraiMtuy them, to serve out foldtii 

Sietcl mUr jiiiil cheinota ^ , 

We reatdicd Kcnnaka at nine a.in., and halted in the bowse of Cornoy Ctaui. 
Hero F was taken to the house of a man whrp wassiaierbig from <Mocation of t ic 
wTiat, caused by atiwin at padtlling in an expedition to Uhowra. The people ihong it 
Uuit he was iMjwitehod by C'howin men, and were jierformiug aoine sort o 
tsneiiioiiics over him. 1 g®'*® him a little relief, which allayed the feats as to t le 
witchemft of Chowra. 

28/A O^ofvr, 1900.—An important puneAaj/ai was held bi one of the houses 
at Mus to ewquiie into a ease of defamatioti. A maw nawieil Talu^ain-yati-nia 
died same mimUis ii"u from old age niter ii long iilne«a* Hiis sod ant o ^ 

memlwni «f bi. ho.»«lK.ia n.re 1«1 to b.Uo«! tl..4 tb. mu. hal dwd »™e to 
witdictift. of wbioh two nieii were oeciueU. rat. LoneU (or Pop) ooi Kowii^n 
(tbe Uttol u 0 Iiotivo o( ToidoIu. ond wre eupdlol tboiee for 0 SIDiiler eomob Ho 
woo .too once bolbto bre.«bl to 1.0 «*otoa of witoberefL Ibo tet nom^ jwnioi. 
U » todlvo of MOo, ouJ 1 rehtivo of Ih. deeOBod. Looptl .»* ebo^ Tob.-™,. 
yeo-op-ji with fwviiB diogrecod him tbmt Three pig. wore then d««htere.l by 
accused and dislribiited to the people. 

lOfA /af«.-Comey Grain, headman of Kemiakay and some other man of 
that village, came and reported that a man named I’iu-re^ta had set fire to hia own 
hoore. ond had committod aoicido by UiiowinB himiioU ioto Ihe HaniM. I wool to 
Komiaka oo 1 mlawiiieilt date aod ea.iui.ed about lb* eaiuo. Tlwy 
eoaoumal ia .liworibiag IHa-nHa aa a grwd oam. aa vaij re.^ aad ae bara g m 
aa.aaj in tb. village. Ho waa not a .aorried amn. «.d bo had aaly oao «rvm.t 
boT. I onqnired of th. rertont boy. he rtntod Uwt on Iba ^y of tbo oooarrena, 
bo'wao .deoping in tbo e..oking but wI«d taddonly bo beanl a ^ to a p.g 

Iwinglwateo. On hie reming down to «e what it wto. be tow ttat the 
wtoin lb»..oa.and that I'in-re^n waaatandiagbolow.aad tint “ 

his big pig. with .0 »x. and tbrenlenwl f kiU the hoy. who lba.™pM ren oO to 
OmiiLl. where the p.o,>lo wore ong.«wl in n«dtl.« . ganira. tool .nfor.aod tbe.u 
what W bappenod. Th. poopb. tboa.about forty ia ..mabor. 
rad forad that tbo moo Imd died.m.d that both tire bomre and the but were 

'’“"gWb to 3Ut t897.-A boy al.ml eftoon yemo of fell .town ftom 

a oocoanul In* rad wra wnionsly borU TI.a poopb, took hbo ,m^*te y to too 
dtod hooto. thinking be weald die. a.Kl pbwed rmmd hi. led tb. d.nl.lnvmg 

leave. 00,1 other iMngawhiiJ. they geneniUy do for odytog mao. 

27/i Jtanai, IS97.— There is a wonuin ill foe the last year. I wen o or 
revmal time, ond raked Iwr if d* wen. wUling to lake medieinoi her reply ««. 
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fsOUDJJON. —EAtiidu fitiin he^t in Oar Nki^r, 


Tliif iL{}vil Jibs cuosi.'d tUts i l lnn.s!j to me, it (sunjiut he cumd by lueilicJiK;. Tins 
Tiiiuilimmis only imi euie lue by JriviD;' Uiu ilcvll out fioui me." Slit; prefors 
Sugar Biitl biscuit to ii:iC(1icm& 

15tA AjmL Iliuring the nigbl there was o singing party in uiic of Uiti 
hotusoB fit 11 IIS in couseijuonco of the bucccss of itie ituiiate in recoveiing o sti'UVod 
pJif- 

27/A Jlffifiis/.—.Some people of Hfls woQt ^ Tarafllu in a canoe for some 
purpofiu or otlicr, Imt the caiioe was broken by groimding. Tbo men on their 
return Jioiue killed a pig and disiribiitcd tlic meat to all their friends and thus 
gave notice about tiic loss of the canoe. 

2&A -Tliie morning a Uttle child fell from hoi- house hnt escaped 

The parents killed a pig and, distributed the flesh to all their friends in 
toiceti of their thjmkfnluessL 

16/A Juljf, 1898—Comey Grain and four other men of Kenuaka came and 
complamed against the people of Tamala. saying, that the latter iiad deatroved a 
laige tinmler of cocoanute by feUing them from the trei.>a m the garden iii the 

mtenor, w-hereby they are put to a great loss and are unable to supply the dematub* - 
ol ilm iradera ror bodib tiid& 

I .fiM for ae people of rooiolu, wiU, Hir 1»1 mo of tbo sormui-Ho.. rillo«o. 

IT 7‘:1. <■' Ko.,u,*« M to 

»n.o of aeu: dodictod pgr, vrhW, b,«l top topt i„ to interior. II,«y Lovto 

ZT M «d« m U,« jojgb, i2. 

roboto IboD. .nJ wia tbe.» to ohifl to toir viUogc bomot. Tb„„ 
oonoyod .t Iho. mi rfonood to people of lomdu.toffioB tkeu Uott Coruey 
Onon end ototo »oto ramu,g to people of lootolu of Mtoto toir pto Tl,„ 
Pieo o Tomeh ,vere oo^d oo beoring tide „d o„t dowo to cooemto fioip 
toot two btoted eod hlty ireeit wbiob we,o oo the Wdeiy of to To„„.l .. 
joogic . 0,1 wbtei. were to property of to fomer. „„d tte, forUtde to me,. ,.f 
Kenuaka to take auu from tboac trees, and they placed lajlduiurks^ 

2e/A ^Ipri/.-^iia evening I went to Keutuai and visitetl Bnam .pf ih« ixjoplc. 

A itnnuan from Keniuai eaine with a otnupbint tliat as hn ivm,. 
bun^ of plantains as an ofTenag to PAaya, a Nicohareae had 
wantonly taken some of the fruit, and hod thus defUed the oabruijr. Tiic 
* icoharEse was a native of Tamaln, and had gone to Kenmai to perform a u,/ifri 
dance, and even when 1 saw him he was loo drunk to appreciate what hi* h l t ^ 
™.«eo,l. « btob.w.vor,bro„ght ...otber btoreb oTS*'.^ 

for lurn. and With tills the Burmun was eatisGcd. uixtiogmul 

2>«if 1900.—This night anoLber curious eereuiouv wnq t i 

to pwoplo Of Mit. Vie,, . w» bitto by n eroibe to.?. foZlrr" ^ 
body wassw'oUen and he aulToiwI a Uttle thet^fmiii but has T' 

m v.Ud hU friendK and performed the coreiuony of h a hT 

w.vmy a lighted cocoaniit leaf toifli i^und his head after wld.) ) ! 

few pigs and feasted his friittuU, 
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lOfA Aprii, 1895.—1 went to FKfc some uf the Bunneae ixiercimnt^ who iiiii 
living to the aoiith i>f Lapsed. Here a girl about seven years old was brought to 
mo^ just bitten by a snake^ 1 aekotl them to take her to Mfb at ontse for 
tTBatmenti but they refufieil to do iio, soj’iiig that it was not tfieir custoixi to take 
such eases beyond the Hmite of the villi^. 

24^A Jtdff, 1897*—Information was received about the death of a boy at 
I^ipati by snake bite. The death was instantaneous. The vdlageiSj as a tok^u of 
uioumiiig, ahaved their heads and did not attend to mj work for the subsequent 
four or five daysj but they went frequently to the beach and bathed in the sea- 

16fA Junt, 1897.—A about twelve years of age died at Fossa in ono of the 
Jungle houses* She was bitten by a snake about two months ago and since than 
was in bed sufering with swelling all over the hodj^ The ooipae was bjonght 
from the Jungle and buried at with usual cereiuonies. 

27ih June, 1809.—I was informed of the foUowmg by some of the NicobarGBc, 
but cannot say how far it is rdmble. 

It appejus'that it ’Was in ancient times their euslimr to kill men lor anj' 
otlence^ either grave or simple. The elders in those daySr liudiug that tlic 
ivpulation of Uic islaud had greatly dufliuifihed tlmreby, held a eoiuicil and 
hiLroduceit the systeiu of killing pig^> burmng liou^, felling trees, chopping qD' 
the tope of Lii&es licaiiug fruit* and breaking tauooSp and destroying elothes> etc. 
Evidently the same custom is continueil by the people at the present ilay. They 
seldom have open tighting omoug themselves, and they are not u\ the habit of 
using their lists or flogging. In eKtromo e^es only do they commit Jiiurder. 

27th May, 1897.— - ^ - Alter hearing the stoiy of the murdeteTf I 

entruated him to the care of David Jones, and told Kjng Fialiet to send dujly fotir 
men fiom hia village to guanl him. These people an?, howevcri so feohle Lliat 
they afraid to approacli and aii3 bo iguorunL that they do not knuw Iiow to 
guard him. It is on this account they always kill the men of whom Lliey 
eutertaiu feiif. In the ease of this maiip they did not like to keep liim iu any of 
their houses, thinking tluit tlicy w^ould l>e polluted j and so tlicy preparai a strong 
w^sodoa cage, similar to Uie one tliey moke for pigs that are to ho elaugliterad^ and 
left the man hi it wit!i hia handle tied. 

4/A September, 1900,-1 ’ivoiit to the Elpauam U> ^ the limn Chafe t. 
He Was being kept a prisoner by moous of a bar called Kuthn/fn. 1 told the 
people who guarded him to remo^’o the bar and to make a suitable otiCi w that he 

luighL move about freely. 

2iul February, 1809.—A Burmese ti-ader named Koyib and hh Nicobaiis^JO 
wife came to mo witli the feUowing complaintp viz.^ Koyih bad mamed tlie 
woman according to local cuatoni about ahe years ago and had three chiMrun by 
her. But when Koyih went awny to Moulmein last year it happened that two 
young men of tltc village^ imraod Ha-Kam and laralra, gave the wouum somo 
trouble far luanying n BnnaaUf iind attompted to commit foul play with her 
cciupuhsoriJy. One among them is the adopted bon of the wonum, J called foi 
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thii ytiujig men with oilier |hio})1c of the village and inquiml into the matter, when 
I uecertoineil tLc facts, I’liu woiuati uaye that Bho h afrtiul of the young meti and 
thitiks that tiiey will do soiue ruriher injiiry to her, I ordorotl iho yooug men to 
pay her a Hut: iiminliiig to loua] custoni, such as a few pigs, and told them to live 
in any of their relatives’ liuusee at Mils for a shoi't jieriod. They agreeil to do so. 

iStk Alarth, llfOO,—A man muiied Davidson, ulios Ilangtrui, of U(ls, eatrio to 
me and eouiploined that wliile lie whb retnraiiig with his wife fTom Arong, after 
witnestuiig the feast of Anna hflv,n, t{ man named Hiuigaieli, of iiawi, indecently 
assatiltoil her in the preaciice of a number of people, On the following dny. 1 
ealleil up Lite man jnul imiuired. He fuimitteil the fact and said iliut he did so 
through dititikenucsB, I told Davidsijn atid Ida friciKls to deal with the uiatler 
occonling to tlieir euBtoin. They aucordingly imjfosod on liirn a due of thrtjn pi|^s, 
of which two were to he cut up and distriliuled to the jieople of Hawi and iitis, 
and Olio to he kept jii the house of the insulted ivoman, as u warning to 
otliera. 

Urd 1808.—To-night there was nn eoUiiw of the inwni. The people here 

are luider the same impression as some of my ocuintTyiuen regarding tide 
phenomenon. They think that the moon is actually being a wallowed hy a soTpciit 
Tlirnughout the nigiil bolli the young and old refrained fr<in] sleep aud occupied 
OiemselvBS in driving oat the serpent in the following way. Having providwi 
themselves with fceresme oil tins and plauks they U-at tliem and shouted "Alas! 
alas! do not devour, let the moon alone and go away” It wus a comical sight. 

The foUowiug story showa tlw iheoiy of the Nicohiirese in regard to their 
origiiL 

it apiiears that a certain man of some unknown country arrived at the 
Kicobare in a fiat with a pet female dog, and eetlled in Car Nicobar. In oourae of 
Ume he trmk the dog to wife and begot a son, and whan this son was grown up, he 
crmcealed Ida mother by covering her up with a uj/CTiy, a kind of gown or ,>etti™t 
made of cocotmut Iravea. He then killed his father in the jungle and took hia 
mother to wifol From such parents, the Nicohareso suppose that they were 
originated and peopled dm island. The two-huruea Lead oraament, caUed 
made of areca spathe, which is worn by all nudes, they consider to lie a 
symbol of thoir tlmt motheFs ears: the long piece of loin doth, which dangles 
behind them, they her tail The four cuLite nrf doth reaching 'to the women's 
knees only, they compare nj the petticoat which was her first dress. 

Some of the pe^.ple say that Uidr first father was a dog, and mother a womaju 
It is ow'iug to this legend that they say that they are sons of a dog. For (Ids 
reason they treat their dogs very kindly, and never beat them for any cause, 
limy quiet them by Bimply saying, ft«w, Am« ! ^ 

Ilegardmg the abundant growth of oocoanut trees in Uie iahind the local 
notion is this. Unco ayion a time Umre was a scarcity of dmiking water and a 
cetUm man producud water from Ha dbow by meana of magic. Ihe 'neonle 
therefore took him re be a ikvihmuj.aud bdu^ed him. On the spot wborTthe 
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Vi Soi.tJMON.— /n»» f:ept tn Oar ^firobnt. 

Iiojul foil liictt! spi'uiifj ujt fi iTWi rtinl ill 4ifJUf!3ti ttf tiijiu it gr*<w liig nml etimmencfitl 
to Ixatr fruit, tlic uiit rwwijiblijig Lite liead i>f the iHiheaiied ijian. The j^ople for a 
long time weio afmid tt' uppiiweii the tree or to loatu tlie nut, becauHe it htul 
grown out of II hiinutu Ijuail, uml so hv the falling ol tlie ripe (itite then; grow li[> it 
flense cocoimut grove. Then soiiw wise uicn uniting them brougiit un oUl man that 
wiis dying ami mutte liini tastu the fruit to find out its t|iialitii.ts. Tin- old nmii 
lu'coniiugly ate one and foumi it U> U* voi;>' deUuioiis, and from coutiniially eutjug 
it he bevBme very strong, and api’cared iiko a young mail. Tlienceforwartl the 
[HHiple began to iimko wbo of iU 

Thu object of fencing tiifir lioiusea ami puthwaySi and covering the canoKi with 
oijiswuLt palttia, and foiling u iniiiiher of oocoanut treea iuimediatcly aJUr Uie 
death nf u i^reon, k to ptovont iiie giioflt from ontt-ring the village: heiir^ on the 
third day ufter the occurronce of o death, they fasten tender eoooaimts to tluiH! 
Iianilnwia and fix it in the graveyard, and decomte it witli young palms. Tliey itlwt 
cover the enlronee of the housti of inouruing witii young cocoaimt pidina mid 
sprinkle pigs' bloai over it as a sacrifice. They wtish also the dead body with 
coeonimt water. I have an idcu tiiat their habit of niaidoring persoiis sujiposcd to 
lie “ devDfl" has eouiethiug to do with tlie destruetiou of an evilly disposed 

ghost. 

Si:£ WJ^KKS OK (Jat. NtcoEau. Notes by Mv. A. L Butlkk. OniithoIogiEt, 

The opiKjrtunity kimlly given me by Cidmiel Tmple of visiting and for a 
lime residing on one of tlio Niwibai Islands, being to a imturalist a dmuce 
too good tfi Iw lost, I Htarted from Port liluir on tbe HCjitunslvnc on 
August 

Wtj m Tere^. Canidrta, Kaiicowry, anti Kaclial, mul uu tlui IVtJi the 

ship loutlieti at Car Nicobar, to drop me before returning to Port Blair. 

One day a deputation came from one of the viiluges, Kaktuia, I think, to ask 
me, through the medium of Mr. Solomon as mterpreter, to conn, with my and 
capture or shoot u man wlio had ran a,avl-. They complained tliiit ha Lad fined a 
lioustt niid kiUetl a lot of pij?) with lita dah and threatened to cut down the firat 
man who interfered with him. On inquiiy ne to wlmae house he hail set fire to. 
they said his own. Furtlim queatiomnl. they mlmittCil that the deceimcd pigs 
wme also hk own property, I came to the conclusion that a puuiUve expeiUtion 
wan miuece^aary. I never heard anything mure alwut tliis caee: but it curiously 
5 I 10 WC 4 I thu Nicotwiresii vitiw of the oc^sturc+iioB. 

Tho iiiurriage relations ate api>amiitly very loose. As long as a couple are 
fond of each other, and agree, tliey live together; if Uiey g??t tire<i nf each other 
they Bepamto and marry again. Tliere seems to be no objection to an uii married 

girl luivitig ns many lov^&rs ^ she lik^ 

Davy .Tones is living with two sisters. The Nicobareae do not seem to 

approvu <if but tia ueiial, no ouu iiiterltiitia* 







23S V. SouiMON, — Ejotr&diftam ih t'®** Nit-obar. 

Theiti isi gciiutxJly eoaio aort of festivity going mi, priuoijially oauoe ruoiiig und 
dotiomg* A i>fiit of the loige pacing oanoes fionj t'lioaru, eaeii iiuuiDL'd with 
twenty-five or thirty men, make a fine eight. The coutm is generally lonp- — 
prohably Mas to Miiliaeco,, gt viof. tertii j anil aa they sing nt tlic top of their voices 
throughout the wee, they ait pretty well cithaiisted at the end. Both canoes 
keep Oftirly paniHel ami they do oot iscem to niiinl modi which comes io first. 

Daucing is carried on every fine night, the porfomiens maldiig a large riog 
witli thflir hands on each other's shotiltlers, the men im om side and the girls 
opposite them on tlie other. Tliey do not clanee round, hut take two or threo 
paces and a stamp to one side and then to the other, U the diitioew m-e few in 
number the ring is left one-third open rather than made smaller. Toddy 
goes round freely, and by midmght everyone is more or less intosEiMitcd and 
conseqaently fuddled and stupid next meming, 

Wrostlmg is rather a favourite sport between tfic lads. The rounds arc very 
short, one or the other going down at once. 

The SicobaresG did not seem to me to be veij- good tisheimen. I did not see 
a single fish of any siae captured during my stay I noticed four methods of 
fishing, by hook and line: iieiting with a similL casting net* attweting fish at night 
with torches and spearing them, ami killing tlio small fry left in the pools at low 
tide by an intoxicant made liy moaliing up a jungle fruit which I could not name, 

Thraughoiit my stay Mr, Solomon gave me much help in vaiiutia ways, and I 
found fiifl boys far auperior to tlic general run of Kicobaieije in iutdliycnce, as well 
aa upjieaiancc. 

The Nkobujctie keep a few cats bat no great uunihcr. 

NorCE os A Toun of lySFFCTIOJf TimOUGIE TUK K'icomjl IsLABllS WITH ilr. fi, F 

I'liKTOBT. Couseivalor of yorast Temuieserim Circle, ttom the lOtJi to Llic 

Sfitli March, 1397, By Mr. E. M. BuciiASAK, Extra Deputy UguBcrvutot of 

Forests, Audanmns- 

We made a good many uBerul notes in this viiluge (Sawi) on canue-huilding, 
oJid learned that the hulls of all the laigo canoes weto brought up from Nuucciwtv. 
or from the Great Nicobai', 

The natives bum cocoanut husks instead of firewood, but there am 
lots of small trees in the scrub capable of Eupplying a certain quantity of fuel 
if necessary. * 

firwclHre of huts .—Tilt main EUpports and the Jloor beams of eEich hut are 
of timber. 

The lighter parts o! the franie-work, capecblly of the coiiica] roof, which is the 
main portion of the building, are made of the mid riba of eooosmut leaves, or thin 
laths of aieoa palm. ' 

Tim lutl^ HTv also largely employefl in the laying of the iloor, Thu walls 

and lluor. wldeh are of open work, arc caiijcietl wiih the broad thcaUi-lifcc T>ctioles 
Qi the iifecit leaf. ^ 




TIm* r»rtf MS lifflivily witti thtJy- gross. Litllp Iwmboo at all h used in | 

building. There ie, in fact, far too scanty a supply of iKunbow in the ialaxid for j; 

general use. . i 

The hmifie.s Iiavo not h nail nor n peg in their etruetnre. Tlie joints are voty 
ut'atly fitteil awl tJeil svitli ctoio whispe. The largest houses mnet be iit least , 

;S0 feet high and over (iO feet in cirenmrerenoe t y^t they dp|iear to inthstand oil 
tho gides of the changing monsoons. 

Cdnook — Tile Sfiiioliajrcse canoes tire light, sIiajTOly dug-onta, mode fi'oni the 
iioUowctf trouka of CH/iopAy/fwia ^pecUtbUt, whieli ftre brought op from the Great 
yicobor. Tlic Iww pieces, tfiMtorts, and other fittiugs ore made locally out of Iwird ' 

wowIb like (Mraliia, a high forest rektiou of the loaagrovo. The paddles are made 
of Gareiniei t^iosa and &. Kydis. The only preservative on the oatside of the 
canoes seems to be tlie charred skin, produced by rapid haming. 

The outriggers appear to be of Slertntlia ulnfa, a very light soft wood- f 

The so-calletl "bread fruit" of tlie Nicobars proves to be tho fmit nf the 
Patttfmtvs tetnpi, which bears no kiml of relation to tbe South Pacihe ''brefld 
frnita," Tlie latter is an Artixarj/ti$. The Nicobarese treat their " bread fruit" to ^ 

a process of boiling anti washing, and so obtain a mealy form of bread- •" 

local .Vanw/ariarM,—Under this bead there is notbing worth noting. The j 

N^icobarose appear to produce for ihemsolves notbing but the bare necessities of 
life, and obtain by baiter from tradoTs all luxuries, from tbe ingredients of tbeir 
iiidtspeasable the remnants of foreign apparel which they clothe theroselTca 

with. 

STotes os Cases ts Pout BtjvH! of Gosvtcts sent tiiere fob CanrEs k 
Bklatiok to tiie Desire to Peocciie Soss. 

JlT Cot. B. C. Tempi-e. C.I.E. i 

I. 

Life-convict. Na 14,114, Musst. Bcgi, was received iu the Penal Settlement of 
Port Blair on the 2iid December, 1895, and died there on 14th June, 1897. She 
was convicted of murder on 5th May, 1893, by the SeBsione Court of Juliundbur, 

Ihmjab. She ia described as aged about 40 years, and as tlie wife of Shadi Shah 
Fo^ir, of Dalioli. With lier was (diaigM Masst. Amiri, wife of Dallu Shah Faqir, 
of Daboli> who was daughter. 

The mother and daughter were convicteil of murdering a femaie child named 
Itegam, age about 3, on March 2nd, 1893. Tho oonvictioii ires bas^ on tlio 
eonfesaiou of l»th the women, correbotated by other evidence Tlie point of tbo 
ronfessiau for the ptceeat purpose is this. Mua&t. Begi had bran told by 0,/aqir 
lliat if she IciUed the eldest ison or daughter of some one, and bathed heraelf over 
the Iwly, (die would have a male duld, and it would live: Accoidinglj one day, as 
the child Begam waa playing near Begi's house with B^ie own litUa daughter. 

Afumon, Begi and her elder daughter, Amiri, took the child to Begt s houae and out 
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her tihwit with n kiiifa The body ^'bs then hidden hehiml an eiirttion kofM, and 
naxt ihvy it wna buried in a corner of the boitee. On tho itfiy fnllovringt tbe botly 
wna taken tiy Amiri to a barlej field near tlm village pond, and tiegi, who had 
accompanied Amiri, bathwi hers^ over the body and then threw it into the pond. 
Eut it would not sink, and bo it waa taken out nfnl left in the field when* it was 
founcL 

II. 

lifisconvtcts. No. 16,668, Itfusst. Seri, and No 16,664, Mnsst. Paro, alias 
Dhapo, w'ere teoeiveil in the Pemd Sottlemcnt on 15tb NoveinlKiJ?, 1S97. They 
were convicted of luuitler on 27tJi Febnioiy, 1897, by the Sessions Court of 
Sahamrpnr, N.\V,P, Mnsst. Kiiri is describerl as sged about 40, and as tho wife 
of Nubia Shekb, by caste a weaver, of the village Main, itt the MuKaflantugav 
district, and by oocupatian n midwife and Mtissidjnan Iwggnr, Miisst. Paio, alias 
ldia|)Hi, is described as aged about 28, and os the wife of Kusliuak, a Hindu -Tat. of 
iho same village, and by i>ocii(iatiun a cultivator. In this cage four peisons were 
tried: two men, Juidyal, ,fat, aged ,86, and Ourdhan, Eantya, agal 82, and the 
two women aljovo mentioneil; i,t,, three Hindus and one Mussulicmti, They were 
charged with the murder of a Jat 6(sy itamod (Jubiil, aged 6^ years, m their 
villiigu, 

TliP Gvitlenee showed tlsst the boy hod been atraiigloil in -laidyars bouse. In 
the Bcr|uel Jaidyal and Oonihan wen} banged, and the two wonicn were sent to Port 
iJlair for life, Muust. Kuri died on 28rd Hevenilioiv 1868. 

The motive for the murder was. at tlie insUgatiou it was allied of a norceror. 
to preserve MussL Dbnpo’s unnle child, .She had lust floveral ebitdreu and had left 
ulivo ii girl and a boy aUiit 1(1 days ohl at the time of tJie munler. An objeetlou 
to its being a ritual murder was raised during the trial on the gronnd thut, luid it 
Iwcn one, the j^ho or soieercr would have been praseut, emd certain ceremonies 
would ImvD been gone tlimugb with needles and sandal-wMod, etc. Tiie fii/nna 
on the (k'Caaioii was arrested, and l^elongml u> the Mali caste,'* whieb fluppb'eg 
laical v/* 

HI. 

lifi.'j-cxitivict, No, Ilj^4l4, Musat» Jio* wjuf recisivtal in tin* PftHfil Setrlement nn 
23rcl OctofK^r, IS&7* Slur was cnisviciecJ of miscLic?! by Em rm 4tli May* by 
the Sessions Coiirl of $ahanui[inr, N*WJ'* She ia m olrmt 30. md 

as the wife ul ii elianmr in the \ ilhij^e ref Srimplu^ and by fx^cujiiitJon a luboiiror. 

Slie wjuf cftitglit in the a^ii of isettmg fire to Llie tbatcTiot] hu t of atioilier chamar 
iiaiui^i SIkiyatu. Bvh>re the llajints could I# got muiec, two men sleeping ia the 
hut ware burnt to death. She naodo a full <!^rif<iSftion, and licr etory waa tbuL slie 
iiiul set fire to the hut, by the advice of a in onler to get chjJdreru Slio 

hail lieen nmmed over twelve yei^ra and Imd liad two ahiltlion, who limi died"in 
infancy, and wnn tbereiirter cliUdlm, 

Mr Muir, the Sosaions -TndgtMomaikn on tliis:— “ Her story is not imjmssiblR 
It h aaid fiueh are not ttn-cenjinou^" ' ^ 


af Hr AmiimptrfBj/intf ittfUiitr, Fpt, Plalr t ■ 



i. MOmiABV UVT li) GKJtTKVAtlU, TO WUICH THE OYISO AflE ItEMOVEO TO TUKVESl 
DKFILZHEXT OF DWfiU.lSG HUT BY DKATIl. CAB NraOBA.lt. 

(Photogm/A tgf £. /A 



2. MAFAt ouAiits IN wurcn mAfai are CAiiatED ix rnocEsaios fbom tillaue to 

viljaok. cab xicobau. 
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NOTE OK THE PKEPAKATIOX AN’D USE OF THE KEKlfAl! 

DAHT-rOlSON IPOH. 


BV C. G, SKLliiVASN, M;.B. 


[With PlJkTKs XV[, XVIL] 


Du'BiNQ this Visit of tho Camljri4'e Aiitbrsjpolugk'jil Exjy^Ution to Saravnik ns tlie 
guests of iJn Cliaries TIose, tho opportunity arose of slinlyiiiy tl»e 

ami by nntivee of the Itaraui .listricl to poison their UowpiiM? darts. 
The phjraiiiltigical ciTocta will be describetl olsowhete, thi«e iu>U» liciug liniiUid to 
the protKimtioii niiil use of the [loisoii, and only such luention of its choniicAl 
iiatiire or physiotopical efFecta will Iw uiiule ua nifty be necessary in order U> 
cempaie the siiecinteus of poiKOii esamined witb ttioae abtami^ by otliere from 
Borneo ox the Malay Peninsula. Samples of the dart-poison ipitk wore obtamwl 
hum Kenyalis of the Bantm ilistrict tuid from a number of immigrmit Iban' who 
liavo rooemly taken to the use of the blowpipe and poisoned darts. The last named 
folk do not umially make tho poisou themselves but obtain it from tbe trilica of the 
intorior, such as the Kenyalis. 

Tlio term ipoh » useil by all np-eouJitry natlvea aa a generic name for dart- 
poisou, mid is wideapieml thmugboul ilataysia. in different parts of which it is 
applied-nften with a qualifying j^ljective—to Llio species of i^iry^hma and AtUmrk, 
from the juice of wbidi the local dart-iicison is made.* Among the Kenj-alis of 
the Baram disLiict its mw U however strictly confined to the upas tree, Anharts 
(oeiroi-m, and to the poUon made by iiifipissatang its juice, tho aotive principle of 
which is tt niiTOi^i-froe glueoaitlo whieU acts on the heart muscle and the central 
nervous systmm As far as can be sscertaUietl, tlie only sample of dart-powon from 


I Tbia mrrn ]u» have t^tly .ugg^t«l by HaiidDU « » ™ for tHv p^ple nmirtlly 

oallLtI IXftyaka ty. A. C Hadd«»t »A.W “'f fT’ 

“ A Skrtcti of tliD Ethnoympliy of Sumwat,'’ ArrAw. Msi, 190J» Ji.- Ml. 

* V«io«, .mbom l«vo m diUbrem tiH.« dwcrilied tL. «.ldit|oii of white 

MHl antimony to tbr di.rt.poi«>u. prero«d 

far «» i kHow, no Boiarlo wbicli W l««n mirnty^H bw iwor b«u ouiiil to rontmti any of ihr^ 
T]ift,ii(tln>iu ilio Malay l^ninsula. ftiwiue i- InrsBly used m pnjd.icmg the 

ohauu:tori.Uo watering of krU. hladoa, auil lw« it would be to ho nuu-Mulay mbw 

ainl likaly ouough to Ito nd«H witli the j..«ou. In tonioo, howoTer. Uio is dilTeiont. 
IniriuB noiuo montba sl»nt in llif Ibim™ district of aamw-k among a nou-Maky j^le^ 
ilnring whioh tune oouatanl Mairi« we« mi*lo as the ^d naa of ^ and 

outer poiaoms «« «i«‘do« of arwuio waa O.ar loade, iior, no fur aa ooukl « aa«m.nsNl. did 
tUo C^iiieee^iH wW baiuU the local trade JlBS-itoport it, A^n. I^ng Rolh in Ine 
niMcumentoJ .lomfrilulion, linn only Iwon nbU to eoUert Uin* imiancoe of poiooftmg which eoiUd 
c^rtAUily or jkrotjablji' bo truevd to urnenic. 
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llie fiorato ili$trict hithflito examined tma one hwaght liack by Dn Willy KfikentinLl. 
Tin’s bad Iwen modo by Kuyans, and aocotding to Kiilconilial’a opiDioUt based on 
obomical and ptiysioli^iia] grounds, was eertaiuly not tlie inspissated juice of a 
tfuitcftrut, nor did it contain xi glueoside, " hut vras to nil appeoiaDces a i|uito 
unknown dart-poison,*''' Only a small amotint of tlie substance was, howevur, at 
bis disposal and tbat of Frofessor Knon*, wlio examined the cboiiiieal coinjiofatioii 
of the substance, wliile ils action on fmgs was so like timt of some of tbo snmples 
of undnubtecl poison I have esamiued. that T am nualik to accept 

KukentbaTs views. 

Ikisidos its use as a dati>poisou, t/wA is adtuinistered lutenially os n medieniv. 
Among the Putmus it is commonly given in malaria, more rarely in dysontoiy. 
According to Hose, a piece about tlie size of a pin's head ie given twice a tlay. 
usually in a lumana. Probably tlus treatment is not continued for more than a 
short time, since in guinea-pigs thiw small doses given on alternate days 
pitaluced death. Hose baa seen among die Sebopa a foul ulcer treateil by 
peaGillliig the raw surface with a poisoned dart, and then? was no reason to 
fluppose that a dart of less than usual virulence was used. Again, the samp 
authority has seen a man tn?flted with i;poh recover from tbo bite of a i-eally 
dangerous snake, lachms Waffleri The iti'atment consisted of making repeated 
stabs round the wound, which vm then well sucked and finaUy pencilled with a 
ikrt. It was stated tlxat the dart must never Ixj thrust into the wound nor must 
the tmtnu^nt be delityeil^ 

A.h regartla tlie treaUnent of wonndB poi&DEei:! by ip^h, they sJioiild l»e 
immediately c-xcised, after which NafJtan, a paste matip of dried crustacca'should, if 
pofiaiblo, lie plastered on tlie womid, Tlie latter piacdoe is not due to any special 
property of Woff/ou, but. according to Ifosc. to the native lieUef that all 
strongly smelling subBtances are antagonistic to ^A." EsporimentaUy, powden?d 

ipoh mixeil with btacian and left for tweuty-four hoara underwent iio dinunution 
in \drulencc. 


• W. Klikcntliah /iryebitim eifmr teofoffiKheu in del* Jfotull-mi ttnel Bomta. 

pfk SS4 «f JNJ^r 

* Rumphius. who fram ia54 to IRW the umterial for thr J/erbarium 

ind hvMil of ilie alleged mcdKjiniil Vidue cf the juieo nf A. teriMrrVt. In his gfmt work ito 
on, figured 9* iLow of tl.u «MaaaL«r p«i*n.trw.* Of its iiMp«Bted iuhw 
iwctlium^ editor fnye(TO]. 11, p. Sfiflj; » rpo itnque endtuu nee eonunixtiun aatidotutn mt 
ietiu retwtonum pi«iuni. ac nwraus milhpedAnmi. ai hujiu emutiMtriuu ^^tiieri 
^pUcetur, quod doionm atiia wdai, tm Tenenum meliiui oitrabSt qumu tiUumuiiud reacdiuin. 
^rmuiaheojus «n«ui ui«r.ti»ihus el s«bie cutest, ndb hujus Ipo pilulaa, Mi^e 
comiaiJttJttu taBUhiiit, quetti omneni iniostitwrinn impurltateti. attnUiet aique 

' ApparmOy tlw miue idiA edfted tn Miiisamr in Runphius' tinw. Id JV-Airf-m 
-batooHoii* {foJ. p, a- 0 ) it is HUted li«t "Arljor Pwl# Uatura i-uni hoc veneno oxeirot 
odmni el antipiaiun ut, ei ejm nmnlus v*J fdittia huie imppuiumr. vej m *ii.Deud«Dr 

b »i^ hocTi^enum M«mtiir, UM ita enervet, ..t Tiribu, peniiu* d«titutua fit 
Aceording i» Geiger, a of Aletaoii, many niHqhera of which genite are odoriferow. ^ 




a/* KrnjffiA Ipdft* 


.£41 


Tlie prwcf® ftf collocting ihf U|>a3 sup und iU iaspissatkiii and aiib5eqnc?ni 
(lj>plicadon Ui tli® sliarpciiod strii» of nilmff {Otifho^rrna hamih) wootl to bo ili^d 
ttB darLi<, was scon iluxmg a staj' mado at tho house of lha Murik (Ken^ ali) chief 
Taiuau Apiog Kololi at Long Tamala on the Baiam river, ^fo magio was qbccJ, tior 
ware any ebunna or iiieantatioQS muttered at any stage of the proceedings,^ the 
whole tiiatter indeed appeared an essentioUy cominoiiplaco and utilitfiriaa affair to 
TanuTt Aping Koleh and his people. 

A (jTuttp of upas kteea was known to exist a few miles up-gtream, close to 
which was a clump of bamlwja. Lengths of these rsnobing from just below one 
transvetse septum to just below the next were then cut, and the upper open md 
pared obiicjnely to a somewhat blunt point. Tlie upas tree was then scored to the 
ileptb of about a q^uarter of an inch by means of a special form of goiigo (IL XVlI, 
«}, the channalfl £0 formed nmmng ob%uely and converging to a vertical cbaniiel, 
against the bottom of which was pkcei the pared Up of the bamboo collecting 
tube (PI XA'P \\ 11)0 jiiioe so obtnined was yelJowifiii-wliite in colour and of an 

intensely bitter taste, rapidly becoming buff-eotoui-ed on exposure and slightly 
sticky. Tested with Utmus i>aper a few hoars after it had been collected its 
motion was iimitraL 

III the ordinaiy way the juice soon turns a brownish black ami is said to loao 
ita deadly properties, but u sample collected in o tightly corked vessel retained its 

colour and its strength for luuntha. , . , , 

Tim juice was brought to the lougdiouse in tlie bamboo tubes in winch it had 
Iteen collected, and a number nf small open palm-leaf veseels prepared by fob ing 
on itself an oblong piece of tho leaf of a ivilm {dau7t tsmy). modt aa children 
make paper Iwxea Tim edges at the two ends were not, however, turned over, 
but the vessel was kept frem collapsing and slifl'eneil by short pieces of the mid-jib 
of the Iwifletfl of a yialm {Irmujitti) mn through ita waUs. Into these v^elo, adlei 
tfthaiyvk (PI. XVI1, 7j, which were suspendeil a few feet above one of the open ire- 
places of wliich there are many about the common veraudaU of the long-house, the 
juice was |)au»d forming a layer at tiio botPim about an iucli thick, j 
was ko]it going under the vessels and the juice stirred from time to tim^ len 
it bad become a thick viscid mass the vessel was token down and allowwl o cwl, 
wlien the Inspissati^d juice set to a hard brittle mass. Often before t is m 
place atit] while tlip toass was still soft anougti to take the imprint o t le inge ir 
the strips nf mid-rib stiffening the vessel were removed ami the fast luinlening 
tHiison reUed up in tlie leaf, to which it stuck fairly firmly, the 
JHi fonned lieiiig subsequenay tied down with a strip of rathin or cord (PI. \ . 

111 this coiiditiou it appears to keep indefinitely, and samples w icr la^e 
fnr over two years in an onlinary tin Iwx have in no dfjjpree hist t le^ ^touej. 

Among the Keiiyalis it apiiears that the dried juice of A. toTukarm ts alone nsed 
as a durt-poiflon; certain other trilies Siowevcr profess to odd other subsUwos 

with Uie idea af making tbeir potsou more vinileiUp Dr. informs mt. la 

the hItUinaus are said to fvid suake venotib while I obtain®! from otu, an n, 

It 

VoL. SXXIL 
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a apecltaeti of ijtok mippost'ii to contain tJip ijontided fangs of a vetiomoitti snake 
collerl Ular blalawf; microscopical exuiufnation failed, however, to yield niiy 
ovidenco iu support of ttiia statement, nor did! tiic pli}‘ii!io1ogi€al sctioti of tUe 
piiaon diller in iiuy way from that of other speeijnens exniniiiGil, The Pnuana of 
tlic Silai were said on good authority to mis oortk-al shavings of rlio wild g.niibicr 
tree with ilidr fresh ijntk juice j these were strained out Itefore the ptdsoa was 
ibepi-saoleil. Another spccimeii given mo hy Jlatu, was auid to I'^iisist id the dried 
jiiieos of two trees, ono of which was the saine an the Kcnyah ijw/i, while the other, 
ft Bhrnh, might from hia descnptioiis have been oonsiilered to Ijo a species of 
atiyrknm, Uhomicat examination iiowever failed to reveal the presence of 
aliydminc, wJiile physiologically the ftction of this spociMeti differed in no way 
from tliftt of other samples of ipok. 

Tfie darts tanffan ore made of strips of palm wooii 20-,*tO mn. long sliarpcned 
at one end. rounded and whittled down till ilicir diameter is about 3 lum. fl’l 
XV 11 , 8 >. Some of the poison is then powderefl and mixcil wdtli water on ft wooden 
paletto or sliaJlow dish (I'l, XVU, o) to tiie coiisiEtency of a tliln paste. This is 
then smeared on and rntmd the [winto of tlie darts for u distance of ahout 2 cm. 
.Sucli darts are used for tha smaller animals, for big game the point of the dart is 
split, a thin triungular blade of metal iiiEcrtod, and the whole plastered with iyok; 
800 of the imison were ficrapeU otf one dart of tUia typo. The pmeess Uikas 
place before one of the open lirephieefl liefore refereed toj the poisonetl darts are 
next arranged on the wotslau board fanning one wall of thu fireplace no that their 
iwints prejcctiiig toward the Ere, which is ptirjHisely kept low, receive enough heat 
to siwn dry tlie poisan. The proce^ is well soim in IIXYI, 3, where tBatiug**on the 
]Hdcittu is an old brokea <lart iis«l for smearing poison on those in the process of 
inaniifactorc. Jtevomi tills is a tfone-luiiidied knife used for powdering the poison, 
while npposito the tight leg oI the operator the newly smeared darts are drying 
one above the other, heing laid oblifjuoly oeroHs (ijach other from right to left and 
left to right aUcreaUfly, tlidr poiiiu kept ajjart by a splinter of wood, often an 
iiiiIKtisoncHl ilart. struck vertically into the beak formiug tim side-of the fireplace. 

The butt of the ilnrts, iistmlly adjiisteil short!}' before use, consists of a cone 
2-3 cm. long made of the s^dt pith of the sago j^ho. The cono itself is truncated! 
and n iiuiiibor of such cones ore ususlly kept in tlie fialver lielow threudwl on uu 
unjHiinoned dart. The coues ore prepared by cutting a number of cylmdrical jiieci^ 
of pith of the right lengfciL Thaw arc then roughly pared and placed upon the 
IKiiiilcd end of a wowleii t^^.l intdimt (t'l. 8) iisal to euaiiro the base of the 

cone accurately fitting the blowpiiui. Tlie pitehon consists of a rounded handle of 
hard wood usually more or less ormniented, whieh at one end is of the s«me tliainoter 
a<? tiic Ijoh? of ito ownera blowpipe; from the centre uf this end there projecte 
a renuded spindle some 2 cm. lung of about tire same diameter as the unpointed 
end of a dart. The pith cone is foitajd home oti the spindle and its cireumfemice 
at it* tioso carefully pareil tn thiit of the nmnded end of tlie imekon from which the 
spitidle projects, thus ensuring the butt lujctinitely fitting the hlowjnpe, 
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When for \im ilie (tarts am kept piniitta downward in a bamtw qitiver 

the btunlle of wliioh {VI XV11,3) i& iviek^Kl Into ths? loic-tloth of tlio opemtor. To 
^uard tlieir points a Bnmll open bag of the skin ot some iminial vYith tho Tur itisldo 
is nsimlly placetl mouth upwards in the quiver. Many of the quivera seen nl^ 
containod a ^foall moss of diiod blood whieU bati as its tiiioleus short Ijngtnenlfli of 
old darts, and in wlikli tliere were gBiierallT imbedded a few teeth and fragtnentB 
of Ixinea, Tliis coiiglotneration* callwi ikip (a gonorie terui for olianns)^ always 
eentAlnod tijo Ukvad of more than one auimal^ and when poagible the blood of many 
aniiuiils entered into its eonipoflitioii* When Iiuntijig it might be Binearotl ivitli 
the blood of recently killed antnialsp but this was by no means invariably done. 
There seeins little diiubt that this form wotkeil by, lunl was a fraiik example 

of imitative magic, a conclusion strengthened by the pi^ssenee in saine quivers of 
small liook^slnqjod pieces of w'OijJ resembUng on a sfumll scale titose lai^r hookB 
(ivtfPiO which are hung up with skulls in the verandalis of tlie houses, "with 
tlie Idea tltat they will help the hosddmntera to obtain more skulls on tlieir 
forays,"^ 

Se\eral hiowpipes, k/qifit, were seen hi the process nmjiufacture; all th^ie 
were made frtuii a fairly toiigU yellow wood, licces of this, fmm 7 to ft feet loiig^ 
and some 2 l^r 3 incliCfi square in cinsa section, liad bofin iw^aBoiiing in the 
vcimiilLih for some weeks. When one of these was considered ready, ii liodLrd was 
removed from the floor of the pile Iwuse, Ihe piocn of wood passed through the 
hole ibue formed. and its lower end Bceurcly lashed to a hiise fotmetl hy a light 
scalFoldiug built among tlio piloa aupportnig 
the house (I'l. XVI, 2). The boring (hig. 1) ia 
done with a rounded iron red flntitened and 
sharpened at one end. ling Rcith, quoting 
Croaker, says tliat the boring irnu is ohistil 
IHjhited. That imetl hy Taiuan Aping Koldi'^s 
pi^Kjple bial no flat surface at Its cutting 
the loiter Vteiitg formed ut the expense of botli 
^arracea as in a grever^s bxd* Ita blunt end 

luifted into a long wixslen haudle, hen 
the boring was eotumEnced an assistant 
steadied the edge on tlie projectUig end of the 
future blowpipe* At firet only a rotary move- 
inent was iaiparted to the rod, later w'hen a 
fow LuubBs liatl been drilled nut an up and 
down motion was given to the iKirer, which was 
worketi so tiiiickly—for ibo most iiart witliont 
an assl'^tont—that the rotary movement ceased 
to be obvious, XhTougbout the procesSj which, in expert liaudSr lakes no longer 
Uiuii a day, the drill is constantly wetted. Crocker saw a Poke tan standing 

i A. Ci ^ItloDf p 330. 
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Iteiiwilli Lli« pipop of wrjixl 111 ' was workiog on and boring iipwonla, WliPti tin* 
linritig is iiiiisliL'd ths superfluoiw wood is whiltlsd nwnj, and tbo oulsiHa rann.kil 
ai)(t jioliahed I did not lieat oF mttan, as statod by Crocker, or any otlirr 
unitorial iieitig wnrkeii throng the finisbcd blourpipo tn give tho interior of tlie 
bitter its tisiiii] amnotbness, bnt urdackily no special question on this point was 
puL ilnaliy meet of the ilurik blowpipes have aitpcar-bead fitted to thcm i no 
sights, aiicb as have often been mentioned, were noticed. Tbo iron rod used ns a 
drill, which W'sa stated to fiave lieen in the tribo for a long time, was soinewhat 
(loubtfally noggoated to have been originally obtained from the Chinese. 

I’rizes offered for tlie best blowpipe shooting were pimltictivo of twelve entriea, 
A rectangtilar target with a centre of inches, an Inner of 10 inched mid an outer 
of 16i X 20i inches, was nseiL At 20 yards out of three shots the two wiimoTs 
each scored two bulls, and only one competitor failed to hit the target At 
so yards there was a great tailing ofi; at 35 yards all except Lidani the winner 
allot wiliHy and for the most part ndss€^l tho vieiy generous target at least twice 
out of tho three shots allowed. The force with which the darte atrueft was 
remarkahlei they penelmted the moderately hard wood of the target alrait i of 
tm inch. 

In vonclnsion I take the opportunity of acknowledging my iiulehtedneea to 
Pr. (luirlcs Hose, Hesident of the Itamui district of Samvrnk, for many siu'cimeiis 
of the poison ns well 03 for his invaluablfi aasistance in coliming detoiis from tlia 
natives and verifying them for ])ublication in this note. 
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UN A IIAUK FABfilC OF KAJJYLE FQITEUV. 

I^V IX lU>'liALL*ilAC]VEII» M.A, 

[With Vi^rm XVIJI, XIX, ^ XX.] 

1^' a iiajw whicli read Ijeforc iJie lu^tituta some eighteen moutljg 1 ^: 0 , I Fad 
iH^cusion to at iM}iue ]t-iigtli of tbe anljoct of Kabyk pottery. The varioiiz? 
tyt)e$ tlieii clttssifod hr nf dtjacriptioo iindijr six headings, vii^:— 

[D Pols widi while or light yellow deco^UoD. cm a red ground, (^) With ral 
itecoration oil a vrliite f^fOuntL (3) With bhick detoratioti on a white giouiul 
<4) lied wratT;> wjtli very little omiunentatiaii. (5) Pottery with hkek decoration 
on a yoiloTv ground. (6) Plain potteiy withoiiL any ]iaintecl ilecomtiois. 

It wm iHunUhl out llmt the third of tliese chrssii^ is of peciilmr interest frum 
the droiinifltaiico tfiat it is identical in respect )>oth of lechnhiue and of 
omunienlatiun wiili cerlaJii Cypriote w^re whteh «iay dated to about HOO Rf;. 

At the Lime of ptesentiiig the paper in qneatioiip I w^i ahk U,y diisierilie only 
mvh few sjieoimeuB of tiiLi rare hlatik-ami-white pottery aa had been brought hack 
riTUii Algeria by thoJuie Mr. Anthony Wilkin and myself. Witliin the tasL few 
nionih^, however, I have been given the uptnirtniiity of stadjing the nnifiue private 
collection belonging to l!jo lady presented to the Britisli ^fn^oum tiie Hue 
exAinplea which it ; and it has soeineil worth wldle to publish together in 

one place a rcpreaentalivc group of the entire eerier 

Accordingly pill TlaLes XA^lEl lUid XiX am shown twenty-one es^amplea; whieli, 
with tliu exception t>l tho^enumbered aa 2i 7* 11^ lo^are reproduced on a uniform scale 
of ^Ih natural size. Tlie four which are on a slightly larger scale are in the Britiali 
Museum; Xo, 2 ia 10 iiicliee high, Xo, 7 ajid X'o. 11 are d|inches high, and the bowl 
Hgnrad aa X^o+15* is aboiil ^ inches wide. For the photegtuplifi of tlitise four ajicci- 
mens I am indebted to the courtesy of the officials of the Ethnological Department. 

Xoa- 3, Cj 0, Ih 10,12,13,14 wero oollectad by iny fellow traveller and myself in 
Alguiia and am now m the l^tt-Eivci’s Museum at Oxford* The rcmainuig exoniptea 
am taken from the private cnlloctioii alrottdy menlioncd^ to tho owner nf which uiy 
conliul thanks areilue for the permissioii given mo to study and to pliotogtuph thenn 
TJieae pots, w hkli, it w ill he noticed, ate of very various fonns and diuiensious. 
arc characterized by a simple Bcbcme of rectilineal: ornament i^utod in hhick upon 
a briliiaiit wliite hackgrouinl, that in the best examples haa the app^mnee of n 
kinl slip. Whether it can properly Im> described aa a slip nnist depend upon llio 
exact coniiOtJiLion, as yet scarcely establislied, which i$ to Ims assigneil to thattenu. 
U nfottuimtcly we dhl not in oiir travels coiiic upon the setit of the luanvifaoture* 
w hich is said to be in the neighbourhood of Toiiitjo* on the north-eastern lionlets of 
Algeria* Conmpiently, I am imahle as yet to ilescritjc tlie full process from octilor 
observation; but an examination of fclje various Bpocmien^i Bgtired in the iUustra- 
lioiiB makes it possible to asetttain the essential features^ Tlius it is evident, for in- 

^ The d^xiiutioa *>( Nix 15 in [lamM in dull t\d instead of bbeb r but thin ««ta* tu W 
an aixidviital vni iatiijii. olid Hit iwt u all»ia?wiav ideulkd Mi ulwracUl' with tlie uthen* tthieli 
auv d«ttci4beti 
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t^tunce, LlmL Lliei white Anrfitoe has not lieeii produced by vusc itito u fiiidy 

levigated d«j, es iu the process genenitly edopknl with what is called " slij/’ waie. 
T'lv in fnatiy eascH the wiiik lies ovorlapputl ou to lIig iiinor aurfiicit of the vessel in 
u way wlticli eouhl c»iily occur if it was laid mi ns a thick wiisli hy iiieaus of a hritsk 

Tho tteatmcTit therefore of tlie black and wdiitc ware,* as elso that of the lod- 
ducomteii while tvare of Class 2, iiiiisl liave been tbe eimie os that tviiich we 
t«?tut»!ly saw practised at TagaiuuuL-Ajuui and at other pWes where the oonintoiier 
classes of potttiiy were iiiauufaci uticd> Tliat is to say, tire woman-potter, liaving 
fashioned the vase or Iwwl in tlie coarse rose-cotonteil elny of the connin', leaves 
it on one side until sneli time on it is fully dried. Then she tnnistiens the siuface 
with rvtttcr and hurnuhes it with « jasbldo ujitil it is Htuootli enough l«t teccive 
the imiuL The ]dgu)entn are ohtdne<l from raw native earths; the w’hite is a marl 
couL'iiiiiiig 70, per cent, of silica w'ith 18‘5 |>ero&nL of alumina, while tlm htaek is 
an iniit ore contaiuing 8S-4 percent, of ferric oside. First ihe white mapplied 
05 ft heavy wash with a very broad brnsb, ami then the putterna arc i«iinteil 

it w'ith line hriishos of grail anted thickness. 

Unlike the Iwtler known varieties of Knbyle ixitteiy, niid tiuUke out Class 2, 
the black and white ware does not receive a final vambhhig w-iih yeUow resin, 
lire background eooiKiiiicutly retains iti pure whiteitess, witli u smooth hard 


.surface whieli is no <lDubl produced by fiebble^biimiahiug. The red is, however, 
suiuetmies used to till in blatik spacr^ in Xoa. 8, ft, 10,12, 13,14J. 

The patterns are of jieeuliar interest j how closely they are identical with 
those of the l.^'priofee ^Itery will bo sliowu by Mr. J. U Mvres in Ins 
m^miianyiiig [wjHsr (p. 34S): They are all id rigidly rectilinear uioli^'c, ami, in 
spite i-if oureivc degradations, can be shown to Iw vomposed of only three ulomenta, 
visL:—(1) the Trhmgli!; (2) ilie Lojrenge, and (3) the Hand (Flate XX). 

{1) The triangle is in ita situplest foini an open ^igsng, as sliowu in 21 , xtt 
wliicli Plate XIX affonls a good cjcample. 

Solid triangles, tiUerl in with black, are commoner and isMiir very frequeiitlv 
in one combination or another. In 24 Ihej’ are arranged conseL-utivdy on the suiiic 
siile of a hurizoutal Une, in 2C they are alternated oa citlicr side of the line, and 
from 26 by a pruceas of cursive degcueiiition are evolved 15,16,17, 23 , 24, and 25 . 
The triangles are at hret carefully drawn, but with careless oiecatioti tlio original 
roiiu is quickly lost, so that the dog-tooth becomes a mere ecrabhle, and the sv^rahblij 
« ultimately transformed into a regular crass-txtmnl line ( 25 ). The latticed 
trimiglo (4-1) is jioi less common tlam tho solid triangle, and may lie obstived on 
Phite XV111. 14and 15. 

(2) The loreuge. which apimre everywhere iu this oraameiiiation is 
ftpiifircnUy derivod from the jimUiKieiticHi of iriangles. It is tho meet frcmeiit of 
all motives lUinughoat Kahylc work. Very mnimmily allcreateil with the trimmln 
on Um some taece, it may simiLirly be open, solid, or hiUiced (37, 44, 50). uf ihe 

*■ SSns> Smkli him LiLcIv ibi; Riv™ \Tnu s # ■ - ■ 

V.,J Ibu, ^ th. Toe Jja I'* '' 
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\'an()iift i^oiiiblufltiDus in whidi it ooeure 33 is iXjHifliia tJie Diost cbaKWiteristii:, In 
33,34, 37 jirttHees wme further eklmratioiiii of 50 and 3H, which, however, arc mero 
redupliuitions of tSio stiine esseatiol BletiionIs without the addition of anytiiiotf novel. 
Vtiiy often sneh ptittorns as 33> 34 ara cairied omj sti^ furtlier by the addition 
of obliijue lines tu tl)e small losaiigea Eit thu twn sides the (HQiaineiit of PL 
XVlil, 13). Tlio latter then present mtich the appeanmeo of liaatd daws (35e), 
and tho pattern ndght easily lie supposed to be zoomorplijc, hut it ia clearly nothiiiy 
more tlmn u develupniont of the familiar geometrical form. 

Tliu pattern diowu in 53 is interesting i» it expldna wliat would oUicnviso ho 
a perplexing peculiarity in PL XIX, 20, aiz., the ocoumneo on tlie hotly of the vase 
of what seem to l» two cirdes connected by a vortical line (54). I luive elsewhere 
remarked that the cirde and tho spiral arc never found among the designs iJftiuUHl 
ti|»n Knbylo jiotten*. And this iiattem on PL XlX, 20, a (fords no exception to Ll w 
role, for what look like circular rings prove on a cl*3tse exaniiimtion to lie veryearv- 
IcHsly drawn lozeuges of the eatnu type as those wliicii appear at the four cotnerH of 
53. Flore then we may oliaaivo the iirat step towmxlft the development of the circio 
Its au omuraentfl] motive; hut native Kahyle desigiium ptohahly netTr iiilvtint^ed 
any further.’ It is nnly on Tmu-cg skia vessels, so far as I am aware, tliat the 
spiral is foimd. 

(3) The hand, cither vertical or horizontal, iicwls no uiiecial iUiistmtion. Such 
largo pete as Pi. XIX, lT-21, show ite list; on v-lde BTirrocos, ef. PI. XX passim. 
Where the black zones are bread they are often separated by the thin scrahMcil lino, 
17, width lius lieeii shown to have origimted from tho jiatteni Been iu 25. TJio 
broad block zones were applied firekuntl utunethmsi ho little Bpsicc wa? left between 
them Lluit there was liurtily roeui even fur a wavy lino; so that in the lust reaurt 
the pattern derivcii from the triaiiylra in twlu™! to little nmro tlian a aueecssion uf 
pinhead dots. 

Tho cxkteucu in our own time of this (lottety with its unqiieBtioimhlo iMxligreo 
of full S,u00 years is from more than unc [lolut of vUhv a dreuiiwUneu uf tlic 
highest btervst. Oil tlie one hauiL wiicther the manufaettuu (iriginata.i in Oy[iru» 
or in North Africa, it pnives n dose ootiiniereial iiiterwuirse iHJtwLHHi IIlu twe 
conn tries at a period not later tlian 600 B,c. Uu the other hand it afliinhs yet 
miother wdcorno esamplc oi the peistjatenw uf uu art tmchiuiged ami iiidmpreved 
for an almost inejvdjble length of time. JuHtua the juinotuntecl or inciseii ihick 
ware of the Mcditettnnoau occurs iu TvgyiH in pre-dynartic times and is found 
again in the poriml from the XTllli to Hn; XVTIIth dynasty, and just as thu 
Iilack-topped retl-wore of tho earliestchaloolithic Egyptians leapprare in tho middle 
Kingtlom, bo a tashniipw tliat was iiivonteil nearly 3,000 years ago in Cjiiras or 
in libyu Is rejiresenteil wl the proacnl day by tim juatteiy of the Algerian Kabyles, 

1 [Hit* aarai: dfrvplnpnicttt C* tmcicahle ie iltr iui;ifie<l ciniaiu«ataiiuu uf ihi' earlier Br.iiiz»t 

in Cypruit: ■« ObusifaWh,*fllKhter, Xypm, I’late oesvi, a, i, 11,7, le, H, 12, 14, 32 anil a 

Htieii vf itpccitDulu in Ui« A^unoliam Aluasiiu, OAfcmI. b'j^r Siviiba N'uulltiuc jjantliulH 
•«« XVf, Pi, vi, 22 : viii, I, 4. &, 14.^. L. SL] 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE KAHYLE I'OTTERY. 


Bv .Tons L Mttjes, M.A.. F,S.A, 


[With I'latk XXJ 


Tue object of tills JjoLo is to iJisciias the slgiuficaiice of cotUtiti cf.rtiiiijioutleiu.'esi of 
fortn and ornamentation which, ifr. iLandall^MacI^or sugge&ts (|>. 245 aljovo); may 
exist between modcKj Algerian pot-fubries, and certain ptuiaes of puttery-niukiDg 
in ancient Cypms; and to raise tlie question how far, in spite of the groat intcrx'id 
of space and time wlncii separates the two gr(Mt|is, we shuuld he justified in 
inferring some coansetaon between their stylee. 

Hr, EaniliiH-MiicIver refers briaify, in his concluding panigraph. to llte 
unquestioned pedignjc'' of the Algerian fahrica, running back for, at ail events 
2,500 years; and in his recent iByaw A’Wm' he has presentetl a strong case for 
tui even longer pedigree. As iliia conclusion, however, is ]>reeiippofied by tlie 
wliole arguineut which follows, I may perhaps be pennitted to restate brietly the 
position wbich is assumed, and to s„pp,»it it, if lliat be necessary. t>y n few 
Biippletiientar}' considemliojia. 


Tile first i^gumeul for a vety high antiquity for these AJgerjau fabrics ia 
supplied by their technique, uhich ifl wholly handnuule, and mieontaminated with 
a knowlwlgc of the potter’s whecL Xow there is, I think, no instance known of a 
handmade pottery fabric coming into oxjstfluwj in where a wheelmiulc 

fabric has once become famiiuir; and tlmm is even- jvsaon tu beUevc limt 
wliemvei- a iumduuidc fabric and a whcchnade fabric‘uiu found to coexist, llic 
handmade fabric lopreseute a survival from a stage of culture previous to the 
miroduction of tJie wheel Such primitive fabrics me, however, very 
in areas wlieic coiiiiietitioii in siighi, or where local dmutnstences provide n citaitcl 
of i-cfugo for tlie representaUves of the older tnuHlion; and I pubJislied roeeiiUy’ 
a Htnbmg instancti of the sunhal in another pirt of the North AJricau cc«st, 
not memly of two nnconteminnUxl wimelnnKlc fabrics-Aiub and Gneco-iloman^ 
idoDgmdo of one niiotlmr, hut also of a handmade faliric, alongside of boti, of 
them, which IS indistinguishiihle, o.ocpt Uy ^ven greater rmicncBs of execution, 
fmm the n^hthic fabric of the nuighbonriirKHL Xow in Algeria, im in other paite 
o rnme .Uri™, the knowlclge of the wliee] wa, intnninced. os Urn excaverioua on 
the aite of Carthage show, at least as early the seventh century B,o,: whUe 
rimre m every prol«hdity, „s we si*, .^at. m, in Sicily. immeStely oversea. 

,v aJcA.I Wy Wiltin .TLvmiiJtu, *001), 

* HiKu, aa. 
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ll,.,.„t..lwiU.d,«<»i.«-l-««ns «lll.«of H»T^n. U»k pto 

,«n (MTlier .till, aiiJ pnJ«Uy iu ita lattct i«rt ot llie ^|». Tl.c 

-..•■JiSK.'.' tl,c Alijeriau vmy prohlUy 1 « 

Inack Hi IwlM U) dm "inUl or teillh <*ntuiy lui, on llw ovidonto of ll» ni.«lo o 

A fwUter ciiUKldt'Jutbn b siipplml V tl'e ^l.t 

v,m«ueH of ‘•KabTle«pott«iy-t« use fl popukr aiul 

more or leas deBniie tokens of desceiil from a iinmitive red-fated fab _ 
aiiidogmis to Mr. liftndull-Matlvor’a doss (4), to the red-tol 

aud iireto-Dyouatm ibo lK^l.i.ho.1 ware .fUm 

fontoutUrn. I l.ad oocaaioo some tiure baok‘ to -Itocuss Lbe von' wide d.«t«lail on 
of thia dmnictoristk ««.lW" mode of poUoeoni^oo ^ and more ™|eu 3. 
ulHO. to dereril» Urn oceurrence <»f uitemediato Irnkfl,* botli m Turns tud _ 
neigbbonriua areas of Malta ami Sicily, which would ca^' the 
which «red-fuced" pot-maki»ig preeimed in these pwta ar^iiumtv 

tlreuae Age. and wiUiiu a ineasurablo lUbtiiwee of the vorj iig i q 

Mr. IUua,.U.M.cIver d.. 

certaiu correspotidciuss Imtli of form mid oniamont \ . 

fabrics whircoufonn most closely to the old red-ware typ of ^orth .Vfriui, uid 

tJie Mtteiy of anologoim technique in pre-Dynastie EgJl.L ^ mid it is in couimimtmn 

!i r^m Une oJ euqmrr timt he 1ms published now his inveshgaUen 0 the 

- wlL-fseed - black-painUd fabric of Toiidja and its neighlxmrhoojl, which atmds 

al tie oU^extreine M the gradations of Ksbylo coreuiic. frem tbe '‘red-hwed 
at Qia Otlier exireim. m h plimitive of the 

HPJiip, whidi we Lave just seen retison to believe to ue urn i 
whalti 

TiiC WhiU-jM Fifiric 0/JTfttyfia, 0 * aji!titir 4 . 

IiV» ll« Oita- “KaOrk" t»l.«. ll» “wliik-tol" (»tao !. »W1)- 

1 .. „J Ihw tat iota !« kopt i.. onml lUvooBhoilt, m oonil.iriog It wll 

uil.cr takric. gtavvW. vlikl. twomMe it ii. taUiiilue. 01 tofnm ,« oi-taiooita 

TtedwUv. tataoor iUtta.ta,«r fc tU. thick »l,U0dmU.-y dip. v-tal 
bus l««u suBicioiitly descriW alresd>. Uniy Uireo 01 t i 

the Mediternmeai. present anything compareble v,itix it Tim l^t ^0 

wbite-faced mttery of Xatikmtis in tlm F^'yptmn delta, may l» ciiOTiisscd hn ^ 
U L Ul «« 0 - taiP-'lT txPiHmoat, in nn «cep»ta comer o( iho 

«rlc^ dUrortd; iUktal^ to Ih. mlMl. of Ihc tatl. mutay he, n-hci, 
direet Greek occesa to North Africa waa cut off by the growing iKJwei am 
Lw of Carthage; it ifl wholly wheelmade; to forms ore a compromiso 
belweell those of the XXVIth Uyimsty in I^Tt and the contemimrery forms 


♦ ijfclAna*. K3-4 
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of A$!Liti^ louiji; ddd ita ornnmciit beionj^s nlmost wliolly to t\m Levantine 
omiilalisiii of the poriotL In evei^’' reepixjt, themfom, eseept the esingle inAni uf 
tcchziiqae. it contrasts miurkertly uith thu “ Knbyk "fitirvividp nod need not trouble 
ufi fuiLliur, 

Tlie second h? thut fabric of late Broiiste Age pollery in tlie Levant^ and 
cspecinlly in t^ypriis, whicli iii the Caialt^^uc 1 described as 

“ while-ijlip mre/’ Its pliieo of Tuanufacture lias not even yet lieeti identified, 
but the fabric ia nowhere so frequently or so elaborately executed as in C-yprns: 
and it is now very probable Ibai in its hitcr stnges it becanio nntnralbteil m that 
island; though its origin is almost eettaiidy to fie sought on the Syrian coast 
opposite. lUi date is fised, relatively, by ita pmloniumnce during ihe Mycemtan 
uecupatioii of (}yi>nisi uudi absolutely»to the centuries from the twelfth to the 
liftecntli KG.f by its appearance^ on Mycenicaii sites in the ^'Egean^ and on 
XV 111 til Dynasty fti tea in %jpt and Syria lu Cyprus, where alone the hiaua 7 of 
the fabric can be traced in gi\*ater detail it seems to uuikc ita nppcanincc—if 
aiiytfdug^a little earlier than the Mjcena!4in ini porta tioufl, atid to disappear 
abruptly at the closu of the true Myceuftiin Age, leaving no successor among the 
fabrics of the early Iron Age which follows. Outside tlie Levant no snob fabric 
is known in the Liter Bronze Age or early liQii Age, and the only parallels which 
I know at all—besides the exported examples already quoted—arc a vase found 
aoiuewhere lu Malta (now in the Yallctta ALuseuin; unpublished) and somo 
fraguients in an identicid etylc^ found on tlia Bomoii site at Kabato in the sapiic 
island, which are presflr\'e<i (unpublished) in the Uabato Museum. In spite of the 
dose Kiinilarity of tbe fabric, hoAvcver# the Valle Lla vaae le of a form which 
suggests on Arab origiu, oud the Habato fragments are loo smfdl to w^armiit any 
conduaiou ou this point; eo that liiese isolated ^raps are only of value as bridgitig 
the gap both in time and space between t he Broiiae-Age Levant and modem Algeria. 

There is thcrdorc no direct evidence tlmt the ** whiLe-sllp ware " of the 
Cypriote Bruime Ag^ ivos ever exi>orte[l to Algeria; and only doubtful evidence 
even m far as l^!alttu On tlm other liarid, it is only fair to note, that tlie 

prcBeni indications point to the Syrian coast as the probable place of origin for 
the " white-iilip ware” ; stwarf/y, thut the Syrifin coast was ia any case the 
starling point of the h^amitic advouturers who founikd Carthoge and the Lihr- 
rhtoniemn regime; that though (with the exception of the doubtful JIalteae 

fmgmcntH) the white-alip style of the Levant dtxss not stray lieyond the Leviint 
and the ^Egean, the contemporaneous and very closely nrktetl ware, which in the 
CffptuA MitseuiH Coii]%rir h described (not very appropriaLely) ns l^ise ring 
and 641UI1LS like wise to have its Imnic qouic where on the Syriau coast, has been 
foiuid, very rarely, kith iu ibo CyronfliL-a and in Houth Italy f /iMdr^Aiy.that though 
Uw? foniidutiou date of Carthage falls well Iwtow the piobablc lower limit of tL 
“ white^slip waiu^ ill the Uvunt, and ihough Lhe carUcBt which Wc ktni 



^ Ttw nf«timi!v4 are givaii fuLy lu Mvs. Ccf., U^fvrd, isjo, |p. 3&, 


* iiui., |i. 37. 
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found aa yet ou tlio site of Ciu-Lhiij'o belong to ibe middle of tin? T?arly Trod Age, 
tliere la yet soemo probability timt the Ijby-PJia3nic£iiii iniiy dale baek in 

the dtMMrtion of the latest pliuaea of ilyeojucftu aetivity in Cypriuf; wjtb the 
eorollJiry tlidt, if so, the " whito-sUp ware ' of C'ypin^, l^ing the Jineat fahiic of 
j.iytleiy which can lie traced iis iuiligeiioiis to the Syrian ewist, would naturally Iw 
predoiuinont oiuoug the oenunic impurtB of the Punic WtiaL 

Hut, imfortunatcly, the siuiibrity Iwtweeii tlie Levautiim “ white-alip wmi?" 
iiud tlift “ white-raced'' Kabylo i>ottory is olmoat eutirely couliiied to the 
tecUniejue. The raaeinhlAncaj of form hub few and remote; an inialyBis of the two 
schemeis of oniaimnit revtsdu abiioat eoiiiplek: divergatice both ot treatiiicnt and of 
coniptuictit clemcniB; tiouajjare, for exaiuple. Fig, i, with PlaUss X\ lll-XX; and it 
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ia diflicult to believe that n wbolesolo introduotiuiE of a wldte-fflced " tediniipie 
(viuld littve Ijeea directed without appreciable eontamiiiatiuH of the associated 
onmnieDM. Only on the hypotlii^, eitJtrr Umt tfm jiatiTe Algtriiui orniimeiit wim 
already in advanco of tlictt of the “white-slip ware,"' or tinit some fiubeftsquent 
revolutiuu in omament could I jo assumed, could we aecoiuit toi' the disappeai'anco 
of the oruamunls appropriate to the Cypriote “ white-foocd ” tctdiiiitpio, while tile 
techiiiiiue itaelf was adopted. 

The third “ wldta-factMl” fnbrio which La found in Ltie Mediterranoan area— 
excluding ill!nr Aain Minor—ia tlmt of neolithic and chaloolitine Sicily ; wlucli 
((Ccuts, as in Xortli Africa, in toitipuiiy with u bright red-faced fabric; and whitrh is 
omameuted, like the white-faced, itself, with geoiuctriual tiatUirna in black, and 
gives rimj to a large series of iuteimetiiate atyica. This style is best represented, 
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in its simpler fortii^t sitc3 in tlie provinces nf Piilunut)* mal ^ sunl in 

iiioro ltdVinitial mid eliboiBte developnienta in tliu proviuco of Syras^nse^ ul jrouti^ 
TiilmtOp^aL ^loiiLe iLicelliJ,^ midj ii)>ove all, fit ra^t^ltuccin.,^ This whit e-fneed'' 
fabric, with its but Btill blflckniirmiuanteJ L'oiioomitantp &u|>6rveuea 

uijoii a coiin^e hauiliiiaiie potherv wliieli k witliocib any tegiikr aurface-facinfi: ut all 
and liEia incised or iuipiicsged onmnieiite only; and Beouis to come in, mtlier 
aiidJeuly, in lh« kttor part of tiie Xeolillik j^erioi tt m itself of i^onyh 
unlevigated elayp still wbrjly handmadebut the vesanlf? have unifomily a tine 
superficud slip—either yellowiah white, or W'aiiu hrick-mi. os de^ribed aljove— 
which is kid on tliickly. and often siiumtlietl or bumiabefl aftei-wards,® On this 
slip, geouiotrieal ornaioente, often very ekixirate, ai’O cxccated in a w arm reil p^iiiit^ 
consiating essentially of ferriL" oxide | and occaadotialivj m at 3 [onto Tabu Do/ in 
iv'd and hkek tognthert or in u elialky white on a reft I grou nd. 

ITeru we liavt% therefore, in the initiiCiliaUi udghhourl torsi of tbu North 
Africiin area, a “ white-facial style w hich (1) is w holly haiidDiade } (iJ) goes Imck 
to Neolithic time i (3) is accoinpanied hy an ekhomte geomelrieal orimmeiiifition 
of very sizuUar character to tliat of Kshylk^ (4) pnssentn indjeations^ of deseent 
hwi\ on original red-faced ” style; <5) h aetually asscK>iatol.Iike Lise Kabyle fa]>rie, 
with a well-markcil ivd-facedstyle, aiid with uuifieioiis iuiertiiediutes; (6) 
Ixitrays thesonio temlency to diners® into trichroma (ioi-bUck“aiiii-\vhite), which is 
to Ijc ttaced in the local vajiants of Kabyle at^dc. Further minor peculiarities which 
euntirm this general rcseuihknec are (7) a foudneos for hlocked of tlie 

scries 2B-2f> in Yl XX; 26 for example reappears exactly b the province of 
(tiigeuli'^and 16 nt Jloiite (8) a peculiar ekboratiou. b the Syrocitgan 

provincop of the over-shot lino at tlse angles of the loiseiige, such as underlies 
iiiutim 3d-4 fi, fi mid 39, id ilie Kabyle style; (0) u ecriess of maiginal liooks and 
liKfutl leg " motives (rf, c5f)» whicli miiy lie dne, ii$ Mr. Ifandall-Ahiclvei iudicatos, 
lo fiulhcr eklionition of tliu over-shot line,” hut wliich, in Sicily, are muie 


1 EftjiCLjklly At Viikfrati, vfiicre die ^bite ulip ta aIbo cmpluyi4 cii mde j^luUd agm iass; 
PaJciiuo iiripi}bl^Uci,L 

■ Pulilbihbd m ife /^trUtnol^a Italmna^ XX h PJ- iv and XXlli PTatu i 

* XXI, 11. Vi i XXIV, M. *3., xxi. * JiJ'Jt., XXJV, PL jxiL 

* tUKIt., XVIIl, PI iK iii, 1 viJ, 2U2S : atul XIX, TE. V, v). Fora fuller li*i of tiu- 

SicLLinij Hites, XIX^ |ii 4^ 

* Orii, XJX, p a&r, * ^ ffifiipifln'Ui rimpiegn lU Undiiitorip e ktisLinte 

it^un sotUle stmtAreUo o |iclLiculiL dl purgatiL" p. 41, ^ ” I cflUmf 

impiegiiti •i>aia to.-: H ghkllo pdladdo o biadee epiincis ed U tunoj i^uaiMja vivo, i:|usiii|Eii mmnis 
ii«r 1 forjfli, coa ima ierie di tooi intiirpiedii: iL bruna, e&a nim *M?ik ili gnwluaioiu EbvntJ 
aIIa divcna wttum (nen^ cafTv, di imdo saiag^algiiu) jwr L frvgi di Ha|M-rptM{j»oiki«; tf,, 

mam ur irAj^ f«id far tbe i^ramul! wkiiis and a fcnsra [niial [varvice from LJack 
rudiiy^ for ibu [lAintiH] iJAtUmiAy 

^ ILPJl, XXIV, PI, ixL 


* P:.|]vcUI^Ij iu iiM foiii]ti<»tt for panel BtTtlclttl;^^ aud fot bjr«»il luargiiiaj Ijauda of i-«l 
beVvHit llic detigoB; mvi tim jtt tliu oiSHMiumd lUn;, Hli%<ad^ uoUil, of irliiu- |«iiit .rt. n I'm! 
glXiOUu. ' 


• BJ'Jl. XXII, Pi. L 
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I}n>ljal«ly m tifl coniwttHl, as Dr. Otm w\tU the muIp pliytomur|)liEii 

t^xpuriiuunis, of wliitili clio liitcir Synireiisan fobrJo supplies abimdant oFicienoe 
iiniepeDdenLl\% 

In Sicily, whkb b of consipeirEtively Bnmll area, acce5^iljk from the sea on all 
sides, aiid unprovided with nests " like those of Kabylia, in wlueh an 

arohnio caUnro might go on nncouuiuiiiiatcd. llm romarkihlo style of omamentution 
came to a sudden end ^vifch the fall establishment of the Bronze Age. To tlib 
sudden dbappearonce two djeiunfltanGe^ contributed. On Uio one Imnd the 
sul)8eq\ieni native style is a fine rSfl-polished bucchero, which shows mar ken 1 
[MiinU of analogy, in technique and form, wuth the hucohero of the 
Age in centml and jioutKeru Itnly^ and represents an intmainn — cultural or even 
jKilitical — from tliat quiU'Een On the other, it was approxitnately at thp ^me 
epoch that Sicily Ml the Influence nf the whodmude^ naturalisticall}^ ornaniontrKl 
pot-fabrics of the .^Egean: which out-matched the native style at the sumo time 
ED technique and in. decoration^ TJie eitsiai is cloudy aiiulqgous |xi that which 
ocenned in Oj|jnis about the same perioil^ where the introci notion of SlyconLuaii 
wheelnuuk pottery rapidly extinguished the native hauthundc geometrical of ihe 
mil Idle iwj rt uf the Bron^^e A ge. 

T think, Lhercfoie^ that there ctiii 1>e very' little douLt that in ihe Kabyle 
fabrica of Algeria w'c lutve a survival,-^ae, more tlimi anything, the iiiacccaaihk 
siature of the citadels in which oloEie It li%a IXH^n maintained^—of a ^videapreail 
lijiiuted fityli^ of Neolitiiic origin, represenLed in perfection by the Siciliaii fabrics, 
and postolated^ eii'cn in South by the ikrivotivo vose-formB ajid oniaraente, 
and the iiiclinatiou towards " wliito-focedtechnique^ w'lurh chametcrize the old 
native fabric of Apidia*^ 

At hist sights It would stilt seem reasonable to suppose timt these westem 
Styles nf wliito-facod ware** widi thmr w'ell-markc<l siuiiJarities of decoration, 
might he an original aud [ndcpeuilant development; and that the existence of the 
Skiliau fabric, adjacent to tlmt of >"ortIi Africa, might do awny wiili the nct'pssity 
for os^tmilug a l^vontine ori^ for tJie latter. A little cooeidonition, hovvc%'ov, 
will Hlanv tliat tfiis is not iiocefisarily the ua&o^ and that the Sicilinn ivhitc-faciKl 
rahrie stands even nmm in noed of explanation tlion tlie other. Tlie six fabrics of 
Kal iyk pottery enumerated hy Mv. Kandall-AIaclvor* arc not rigidly separates I 
ftoEn each *^t!icr* lj\it present many intonnetliates, ns inilecd Itu has Ijeen cfireful ta 
mtikn clfc'rtr.^ The whole series, in fact, ranges lietweeii two welUinarked amt 
Iiieuinpatihin estremes; a r^fdoced, htglily-buj^jbhcd wan^, with littk or no 
iltKmruiiori^—niiDtlier rod typ*^ hm ita ilecoration in a ^yAiVr-frtfcecb 

iinhnrnUhcil (or merely i'iTr«fjefifrf)w'are,wnth copious decorution paintf^i esscritijdly 
ill IfitfrJc* t[laugh the ferruginous pigment Lh linlile bo go rod when oYerlirad. Df these 
tfvo aiit^igonisticr techniques, tlie roti-wuic! is alreorly known to date hack lu North 

^ Piitmoi, .ImfcAo vi, p. STTC Echoes of Uis juune, c^ao^ jit Naive, nv^i 

Fjilorii^ in 8ontti Ktniria. jIqk. iv, p h*i^. 1S4. 

^ ^ p H4Fi, above, nni! Li^ia p ^7W. ■ LX.f p 57, 00, 02^1 

* Type* (4) «u p. ^ Type (1) m p. 245. • (3) or (&} on p 345. 
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Africfl to tbQ beginning of the lirunjie Age: the vyhitte-ivare on the other hnsul has 
net iis 3'ct l+ecti found on auy oaiIj Hite in North AMcfljanJ inaj' probably lie 
inferred to have lins^en at a relaltvely later stage than iJie mbwiu'ej anti, if so, 
probably came inUi e^xistenoe through mim kind af iuggeation froiri ahruaiiL And 
that the btter ia likely, h snggt^sted also by tlie fmt that the Kite-fated falnic 
lia±i almoKt wholly faikd to mainlaiu kselT imcouliLiuiinitjeib hut gives rise to n 
long ijorie^ of iiiLcmiLHliates totweeu Itself and the roibware. Now all this line of 
Teasoning is equally applicable to the Sieiliim fabric* Here toti the white-ware 
farms a series of intermedialea with tlie red-wan's w'hicli ateorupatdcH it, leailiug 
eventually, as at Jlotite Tabotq,* to a re^lar triehrome atjde; it intervenes 
Buddenly, and appiueatl}' fiill-foroied, in an aiea w-luch hillierto lual known only 
tinface^l and nupainted jwittery; and it b accompanies I by a new set of furma, and 
II new and mom otalKixiile system of ilceoration. But whereas in North Africa the 
nechfaceti fabric Ui terUdiilj" early, while the ilate of the first appearance of the 
white-faced is unknown as 3^01, in Sicily \mh the white and ihe rcfl fabric appear 
pmetically fliiuiiltaueoiisl}\ and in perfeetton i which ivoiild lead to the 

inference tlmi tlie whole Sicilian stjle, so far from being indigenouB to Sidly, is 
itself ft marginal development of a gronp of styles which was already couiimsito, 
and bad been somewhat highly elnlKimceil idready elaawhemv Tliat this ** else¬ 
where^* is not to be found to ihc nnrthwTitcl b dear fnutn the relatively degeneruto 
chatfteter of the sniwivals alrotidy noted in South Italy: Lind the alternative 
cnncliision ifi tluit the Sidliftn style is itsolf dcpendt!Ut n[KJn a North African style 
to tlio sonth-eaatward; upon the protot^'pe, in fact, nf tho inoilem Kabylo style, for 
the esbtenee uf which, m ItiW! NeoJillnc times^ we have tima acu|uirL^i a striking 
colhili3Tal atgument 

Now whereas^ in North Africa, tho white-faced fabric Im only maintainiHl 
itsi.df vety locally, at Tnnilja and a few site*—while eisewhere it lias given 

place morn <n less completely to intarnipdblcs between itself and tho rcibwam,-_ 

and wliereas in Sicily, which wo luive now seen to b© probably deiKsUiJniit, in thw 
long run, on North Africa, w© liavu the Bcrics nf iiiterijnfdiiitett preftcnt throughout, 
tiniil the ptemAture ilbainxinranot? of the whole style, it is in Cyprus alou©, 01^ tint 
other hand — wlicft^ tho aerify ef e vents Ls leir more fully kinnvn, and vi Iitrre the femign 
origin of tho white-slip warn can lio umiie uiiL with tolerable certainty—that tho 
white-slip warn ^jinunteineil ittadf miconLaminated, not only over against tlm dd 
TtHl-wate of the earlier Ihaiize Ago, htjt in face uf aouto cr)iii[H<tttiun with those 
other foreign fabrics, of more advanced tcdiniquo and stj^le, wJdeh were intrrHJnc€5il 
by tiiv ^Egottn sulilera. All tins W 4 )nld pcint te the eoncluaitiii that CJ 7 ^rllS lay dose 
to, and eventually came within, an aroa in which the white-slip ftibrie was rotiU}" 
indigenous i and m vidiich tonsequoiitly ii wels la a {Kisitlon te make a goutl stni^In 
for anmval: until, as wa have seen, a t-oraplofe n^Voliitioii tofik pLwe, in this inner 
area itealb whi< h extinguishes the '' white-slip ware” and l^ves it uo posterity at 


• Sw itss, nUiTfl, ftiid iLPJtt :SX1V, PL 
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iiIL All titu) [Mints to tlie lA'imnt, and, in petrticniar, to soiuo part of tho Sjrmn 
cooBt, ttfl the focua of Uio "white^p" style in the Meditetroniiiui; the urea of 
tUstrilnitioii nf actual exports lying, os w« have seen, from the lIe1teS[)ODt, by Tlieitii 
ami Athnvi, in Cypmo and Kgy^tt; with the Cyrenaitsa, ^talbi, mid Sonth Italy os 
doubtful outliers, aud Thessaly.' 8iruly, and Piiuic Africa in the ponumbru of its 
" zone of iiiiitation.” Ity whose means, and at what date it [leuetiiil^l to tite far 
wirst, we have olitiatly seen ftlwve (pp. 230-1). 

The Gt'ometriaU Oruammt »/ Kahylia, and Ha aJiTtiiir*, 

AVe con now roinm to the question which confronted iis liefore (231), how, 
if tlie “white-faced** Kabyle fabric piescrveB reminiacencee of the Levantine 
nuHie of faljiHcation, it hae faileil to preserve the charactenetic ornomentation of 
these imported in(Hld& And we may note here tlmt if the Sicilian fabrics arc to 
he r^pirded ua derivative from North Africa, any explanation which hia the North 
African case niuat either fit tlie SicUian also, or must lie aocompanied by an 
explanation of the discrepancy. Similar ss tlie Biciliuu mid the Kabyle styles of 
decoration are in esscntiels, tliey yet difler luarkoiUy in the details of their vjise 
forms and of their omEimonts: and the question revives, whetlicr any account can 
bo given of the discrepancies. At this point it should be notied that Ixith fabrics 
stand geographically on the margin of a large and, on the whole, hoiuogemmns area, 
extending from the AVest African ooost to the sliores of the Red Sou. Over tlie 
whole extent of this area a very similar geometritail decorative art ia practised at 
the present day. There ia also every reason to lielieve that this art is also of 
great antiquity; though, as tho objects on tvliidi it is represented are for the 
most jiart perishable, this latter point is not very easy to prove.* Tim three best 
known representatives of this widespread North African geometrical art are (1) 
the gross-pioit and basketry of tho Sahara; (2) the stained leather-work of the 
Tnutegs and llaussas; aud (li) the stained camel-gut boxes and bottles of tbe 
Tuart*gs. which como down from tiiue to time to Algcrimi and Tripolitan ports. Of 
those, the haaketiy ia to some extent put out of comparison by the (hfleiciice of 
material and technique, and presents, liesides, tlie largest mmilwr of iioculiarities 
of design, though still with a considerable proporliou of identical fonus*; the 
leather-work ivjpcrloira coioes remarkably close to tliat of the Jtabyle pottery, and 

* III llie Noolitliicasttlament at Oimuii: r/, tkMonqnet, Jftm, 1902^ 70. " It ii luudmndi: 

woTEi witti u 1*“®^ »iiiface covetwd with Hwnaetrio [nitera!i in ft alighlly glossy brown 

bluek ittiiiL'' OMipsTc also thr nuv frogcwnta <►! “ whilfrfa«4 " &ibri« from iiuiet Asia Mitior, 
duwriTcd t:y Meosm. AjMleisun And trowfoot j to wbicli I liopo tolx- fthlt to rotom nt grenter 

Idi^i licfcirt long. , 

* The tiial/ eridenrfl wi to lE* of iff Isieh 1 am ftWSttiy le f^ectintjnee m 

Efulj ItQti Age (vUTiii ount) Loiuba ckt CarUua^Ct of asUndiHsgg veisek with red painted 
wiunenUtiou tint miUke tlisit of tha fflf®-shaped camcl-gat vewels. l>ekttre, N/a^pdt 
Funtqu* th fa VoUw rfa lew, Ljon, im, (Enrait dai Jftmbiw Catho^i^), p, 32, 

fig. 4. 

* Coinpire especiaUv the retiimcict of the biudcetn'-jiattetliaj m tlae Chawk teKtiieii m 

lib^n SofeM, PI. Vlj l-H. 
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uptwfl also ill the neglect of formal symiDOti^v atitl in the tendency to ret!* block- 
oRil-wliite trichitmip ; while the cainet-gut va5tcfl, tlmugh their demrative I'^perUtUr 
is liiiiiteil, repeal aevend cliaractemtic motivos—in particiibr the hlwked xig/Jig 
(PI. XX, 2U)p and the fringe of little blocketi tria4Jglea round the margin of the 
priiieijial moliyts, vrhicb h well shown in Plate XVLQ, 11. 

Frtmi the ^oomnion form ** of this laige group of dfisign, it is tUo Sieiliaii, and 
partiriilarly tbe Syracuflan achnol^ which deviates most markedly; and it deviatefi, 
as we have seen already^ in tlie diroctioii ( 1 ) of greater freedom, variety p and vigour of 
nianipuktion; (2) of great ingeuiiity in exploiting aborrations such ns the overshot 
linCpand the iinsyTmuetrical panel with conn terchangod tints i flj) of theintroiliictiou 
of curvilinear forms, dne perhaps to the hold handling whieh spreads a large 
simple design over a surface of great relative curvatnre^ hut somej ako, apijarmitly 
to frank imitation of plain fomie,* This group of tendencies I am inclined to 
iittribiite Ui early (rontaet with the iiiituraliatic art of tlie pro-Myc-enffan iEgeau ; 
not merely tm tlie ground of getieml eimitsrity of treatment* but because the 
iufluenco of this iEgeau cuUiire can t« tniocd independently (1) in netuaJ imports 
of Imndniado but corvilinear^ieconited vaaea in South Italy/ and even as far afiehl 
as itarseille^f/aa well as Sicily itself,* and (2) in tlie occurrence of imitations of 
snrh voae-fomis in all these area^H and in Sardinia also’ i and this induence would 
naturally Iw much more strongly and directly felt round Syracuse on the east 
coast, than round Girgcnti on the south'West; which correspomls exactly with the 
character of tlic resultimt styles. 

Tlie peculiarities of the Sicilian school being tlius, I think, aufficiently 
oxpkineil, wo have finall)' to return to those of tlie K-abyle sehoolB. Tlist it is 
thcscp rather than the schools of the Saharan interior, which are tiivcrgonl^ liardly 
needs demonstratioiu in view Ijoth of th^ marginal positbu of Algeria^ and of its 
jimximity lo llic seafaring Mediterranean^ which we liave already seen U> bo 
rcsponsiblo for the peculiarities of Sicily. 

It i.'i at this iMiiiit thiit Mr. IiEandail-MacIver s comparison of the Cypriote 
geometric b 1 art of the Early Iran Age corner in. The Mycencean Age in Cyprus, 
with wdiich, as we have the Cypriote ** white-olip ware is closely cfumected 
in timci^ is aucceadetl, fifl in the -Fgeon, by an Early Iron Ago with a markedlv 
giiometricEi] style of omamentatiom But whereas, in the jF^an^ tins Early Tro]i 
Age art show^ dose nliiniticF; with the iiLeisLHl gcnmetricai art of the Early J run 
Age of Central Europe, in Cypnis this fuxalogj% though it t?^rtaiiily exists, k 

* Sfrt nifi4^iii.tly B.Prfi^ XTX, PL v, vL Dr^ Orsi the eune f^£p^iu:|alK>ll aa I 

liETf, but dft^ II at it in detnll. 

* Sjweiminii in tlir Lo^ivue (3.ille J>. in tliia Pil^wUliiiui Mtim-ani ut Cjimbridgi! {Leake 
f'filWtinn), nm] in tlujEojuJ Movuiu, Feel Parkp StilfotfL Ta ik* but-iLaiMnl Hpccitueti 1 bare 
n(vm4 nlranljr m Mtm, ICOS, £0 - aqdl dwraibeit fully in JW'aiv JfiO^ ftC. 

* /M^in dm ViTI, p. im, PL liti (MarwiUea f Burfilvl 

Mitwmjn, So, 1^4 t JJ 

Orni, jIffiiticAiAlh tl, Pi. i, B (froTu di FfttitanD CLeaf SyinciiBi; 

c/. All ua|iiilj1ij9li«4l fmgtiicnt (fnan Sieiiiiiu) m tb^ Pdfirao Miu^oatn. 

* JfoanmtHti Xl, PJ. 10, 16. 
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disgiiU^^UH ^ven mOT^ than in Cret^; Tot fiistfluca, I 13 '' tlio persistence of late- 
Myociitean iratlitioiia * by its praximity to a dig tine t geometrical art in SjTiSp th+?i 
origin and extent of which is very obcj^ure^ and by its oxpoanro:, almost tJxmi^bout,. 
to the maiginal mituence of %yptmn and Mesopotamian eonventiorig. 

For richer and more varied ^ tlieo, than the geometrical art of the /Egcanp it ia 
the ai^t of the Early Iron Age in Oypms whicla. Mr. EandalUMaoIver augge^ta. 
may supply the ^idurce of the peculiarities of the Algerian school of North African 
geometrical work, 

Tliat the Cypriote geometrical style of the YL —IXth centuries was within 
temih of the North African coaet-laude is dean The ex^vationc of Ptro Dekt-tro 
at Carthage^ have shown that though, for its fine f»ottery, Carthago was depeudeut 
ui»oii the Greek colonies in Siciiyp the types of the common home-made potteiy 
aiT ikriveil almost without exception from the aunc series m ihoE^c of contempomiy 
Cyprus; while the fow* exceptions aru pmullekd^ on tlie nutinJ anfl opposite, by tho 
pottery of tlie Inter strata at Tell-eUHeay in Philietia, TIum group of discovorieSj 
in fact^ combioes to show—wlintp without actual excavatbn iu Phcenician sites^ we 
i-ontiut prove ilirectly—first, tlmt the zion-Helknic elemonte in the ceramio art of 
the Early Iron Age in Cypnia {wUEdi are also the dements which ere coin men to 
tiko Oj’priote and tho Piiilistino pottery) luaj* bo described, with eotno probability^ 
as Phcenldau; and secondlj", that, in their pottery at all eventSp the Cartliaginians 
niaiutaiiied fairly close intercourse —m we should expect ct prvtri —with Ihdr 
kinsmen on the Syrian coitak None, it b tn.ie,of the specimens actually excnvatetl 
at CEirthage can compare, in finish or elaborationi with the beat Cypriote examples j 
but the iixample& obtained by P^re Dekttre are already numerous oDough to 
justify the conchision dmk hv esaentiak, tho ocheme of decoration was the saiwio iu 
tho rho^nicmii Levimi ancl in Ftinic --Lfrica; thak m fact, th« One pottery of 
Cj^rus may ki taken, in ii?gard to ita nou-Hellauic elements atoll events, as a fair 
illustrutlou of the ptvttcry of Phoimom during the puricHl of the l^unic colonizarion r 
and conseriuentiy of the cemuie models wiilth provailecl on the North Africun 
coast during the centuries preceding the sixtli No foreign poks ft h true, ha\'e 
been actually found oa yet, so far ^ T knowr, in tlm interior of Punic Africa ; btit 
for these purpoi^s the area may fairly bo said to stiU unexploted; and 
meanwhile the fact of the LojjMJitatioii of foreign objects, oiher tliau jKittcry^ is 
illiistratcd by tho fihuh» id ** Celtic" ty[x; which have l)Ocu fcKiud at £1 Kof ncar 
Coiistaniine.* 

Thu raKi-mhlances which can W iktcctcil bcl.wx. 4 ju the Cypriote geonjotrical 
fitj 111 Olid tho stylo of tlm Kabyk vases, though ihcty are most apparent in tho 
fabric of Toudjn, are not by any nieans coiihuetl to ik but nm tlirougli all the 
more elaborately paintuil surictica of Kabyk potleiy. It will be convenient^ 
liuwever, to euiifine the eiupiiiy' almost ivhully 10 tbo fabric of Ttmilja and voices 

< iJtrktLn.^ /'fliuv/tw r{i.r /ij llsJJfll I Kxtniit dtj« 

* A J- Kvaoi!, I'mc. HrfL (iXit'cr^ p. ^7^4 

VoL. XXXIL » 
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of simil&r make: and in view of the gienl abundance and ill-pubUshed condition 
of the Cypriote evidence, to take as a standard the atiaiysia of the ornamentation 
of the Kahyle vessels on Plates XV III and XIX, and apply the soattered Cypriote 
reforcncos to these. The table which fellows fpves, accordmgly, in the Bjst ooluniti, 
the reference nuiDhers of tlie omatnental motives extracted in Plate XX; in the 
second, the reference numbers of the vessels in Platea X\TII and XIX on which 
eacli motive oceura; in Hi& tlurJ and fourthp the occnitoiiGe or noti-occxirtancio of 
each motive iii tlie Sicilian provinces of Git^enti and Syraonso ^(ispeetiYely 5 in the 
fifthp the occarnonce or oon-Decorreiice of the same niotivca on Early Iron Ago 
pottcrj" in Cypnia; and in the sixth, tlie museani nnmbem or caUlogue roftnmcea 
to the Cypriote analogies.^ 

* Tiifi followiag abbr^YlAtloOs axe emploj^ ;— 

€2{tJ = Mjres <U3d ObiitfaLidi-Eiditcr, C^r^^rtu I80p. 

KBIT ih^ aiut Il&irm-. IS02. 

LrC = Jjsuh P, dJ CffiaoLDL cy/iw; ifj and Twfiipt^ IhTT. 

A PC = AhauiiitJerP. di Ceanolfl. ISBa, (Spedmeim at SaatJi 

Brit, = Bdli^b M ii^mn [Deptof Orseco-Uoiimii AntiquUies: mcatlj uapnbliahmi), 

JTf*,(£>?.) = BetiolLfi frud Aiaathiia in IfiiM, pnblutlted la Emratian* in 1000. 

= AjiLmoleim Alimenmp Oxford (mostij uupabllfiJiod). 

Xo#. = Lmi vre Muiiiuiiif 

A"r = Metni|3€ihtAii Muat'ci^ Neti' York (I^mi P. M Ceauolm^s coU^tion); for 
nsisoBA wbloli will ho appv^iated by eiuilratx of Cypriote 
I Imvo otitii^tiiNi myself to exaiupl^a whliih I Wvi* v&iifled p^j^nally, 

CbaMh = Imperial MmAeum, iWitautinopie. 

Pli = Fitl-Elvta» Oxfonl (additional example of the sajrtc Kabyh- 

fabrie^ pretpuated ivceiitly by Mrs. t^luitace Snutfi), 


TaBIJ! OV KaBYLS OajiAMESTe, WITU SiCIlUJf AKD CTPBIOTE AjfALOGIJW. 
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Tu ndditiori to these roeemlilanccs of ornament, tho fonowing Eimilnritioa of 
form may be noted as tending to eonfirm the iiifereiicu that it was a style of 
joa/^tfr^-orniunctitation which was being iimtateit. 


(1) With tho rim of Nos. 1, 2, and 4 and of Noa, 17-‘2l, comparo CMCj 
1108—11^15,114:0,1141,1170, Jl75, and numerons others not figured in 
tho plates of that lHX>k. Tliia rim does not seem to recur in Hellenic, or 
Gi'icco-Roman, or Arab pottery j on tlie other hand it is found regularly 
in the Piinic iwtteiy at Oarlhage (iinpablished), 

(2) With the bulged neck of Nos. 1, 2, and 4, oompore CAW, 982, 1073; 
Brit. C 122, 124, 125; vla&w. Cypr. 442; KBU, bixiv, 5, anfl tho whole 
class of vases described in CAW os "handle-ridge jugs" {CMC, 9D0, 
m, 1005, 100(5, 1073. 1091, and Index, s,v.; BrU. C 192. LPC, 
p. 405, fig. 17). It ticgins in the Btonsn; Age, as a gourd form {CMC, 
255; Brit. A 58, C 11, T5); disappears in the sixth eeututy RC.; anil 
d<w8 not reappear in lottery nf Tlellenistic styhai, except on tho Syriuii 
coast, whereil is citdeniic finm the Broiiiw Ago to iiuKlem tiiime. It is 
coiumon in tlie I*unit ;^>ottiGty nt Caithage, 

(3) With the peculiar ksat of tho handles, luirdly above the centre of gmvity 
of tho vessel, in Koa 2 and 17-21. compare CMC, 1188, 1190, 1283; 
Bril. C 189; Kliil, clxxili, lOt. This form also is ondemie on the Svrion 
coast; hut as it also appears in the Sieilian fabric, ita iuiportanco must 
probably he diw^ounte'l. 

f4) For tlie small horn or tlmmb-reet, on the handles of Noe. 7, 8. 16, 18, 
compare atfC, 901. 9015,1101,1103,1141 ; IPC, Plate If; and very lam- 
mnnly. In Cyprus this "homtid Itandlo" eoiiies right through from i.he 
pro-Mycereean Bronze Age (CMC, 91, 92, lU. 126, 209, 344. end Index, 
fl.v.); hut it» also of early ocenrreuee in tho Early Bronze .4ge of tho 
^yvst at Castellnccio. XIX, Plate v, 1,18, 32); so it need not 

la* of Levantine origin csclusivtly. 

(5) IiVith the swollen, body-form of No, 3 compare CAW, 1283. 

(6) With the form of No. 15 eom]Hire CMC, 937, 


In view of this long series of correspondences between cliaracleruitUudly 
Lyprinte uud characturistically Nahylo inotivea, it Seems reasonable to infer tliat 
some port ut all orentn of the {oaiuliaritics of Kabyle vase-form, and also of 
Kahy1<‘ gccmetrituil ornaniont, originauni from contact with a geometrical style 
iniredaced from the Levant by Pijiiic settk-rt iM-twcen ih» ninth and sixth ceiitmy 
RC. True, tlio imported vases and the local Punic fabrics were wheelinade; mnl 
in the lowUnils the wlicelnnalc wares preloibly oxtUiguiahed the handmads 
a incs as eoiupktcly mwl os rapidly as hod been the cosu in Bronze Age Sicily: 
hot It does rmt eeejn impossible tliat, in the higJilomls of the interior, geometrically- 
oninnwatol v^s may have Uvn uaded. and imitated, without this aeqaainmneo 
i« ni product involving the discovery of the process of luaniifaclure. 
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It would thus be poaaiblo to oxpiftm Ibo tiTmafoiTuacsj, into ^ handmade fabriCp 
wlieeliimde fomtit Uko tlio neck^ and rims qnoteil above, as well as of oloment^ of 
eurface-doeoratioD, when the two styles of omaiueut were in any m nearly allied^ 

Since Punic tiniea, on the oUier )mid, there Isaa Iwecn no great decorativa 
ceiumic style m close contact ^yixh the North African coast-land i and eouscquently 
no superseiiision of the fashions lutitHluced, or empJiaaj^Hi, by the Piinio culture of 
tlic Early Iren Sicilian Greeks came not; and neither Bomans, nor Arabs 

brought ^ith them any great wealth of decorative pottery; and we have already 
Been, in the case of Tripoli, how auch fabrica m they did introdneo have failed to 
touch the traditions! native process* except when they were strong enough to 
extingnisk it altogether* 

Tlie net result^ then* of our iuvestigatioji may bo sumined up as follows:— 

(1) Tlio handmade fabrics of KaLjlia are survivals from pre-C^tltagiimjj 
timoi^; for Uioy are handmade, wbeireas the Punic settlere of the Eaily 
Iron Ago came from a wheel-uaing; area, and brought the wh^-fabrie 
with them. 

(2) The retl-faeed fabrics of Kabylia descend directly from the widespread 
reil-wiire of the Heolithm Age; ajid present marked unalogi<^ with the 
white-painted red-ware of pxe-dyimstic Egypt. 

(3) TJje geometrieal Jecoiation of Kabylia descends ultiumtoly from tlie 
endemic gicometricid art of North Afritai; hut pretsents signs of coU' 
taminatioii with a non-African stylo. 

(41 Tlic geometrical decrsratiou of chalcDlithic Sicily descends likewise from 
the geometrical art of North Africa; the iuLluouce of wiiich seems also 
to be traceable even in Italy mid Liguria: but iit Sicily nifirketl deviations 
Imve resiiltol fretu ncmtJiurt with thr^ currihiiear art of the ..Egt-siti 
PmU5Ec Age. 

(o) The white-^faced fabric of Bk-ily scema to iiave lieeii introduced ready 
made from North Africsai and that of Kabylia to have rt^ulted frein 
contact, in tlie later Bronze Age^ with the ^'wlute-alip ware'" of tlie 
Levant; this contact being prebahly due to pre-Gartliaginbn adventurers 
frem the Syriaii coask 

(6) The dcoDrativc scheme of the white-slip ware" waa not relatively rich 

enough to inBucnco the endemic North African style: the fahrie, howevor, 
being handmade was capable of fn^ti4?iuuiu]r the native ruhiic without 
extinguishing it. Hence the introduetiou of ii group of l^ntlmado 
white-faced ” faVirits in Weak 

(7) The intandactiDU of wheclmado fubrics in the West multed (n) in Sicilv% 

in the total extinction of the painted hatiilniade fabric early in the 
Brouy.e Ag^-: {&) in North Africa, in the extinction of the Imudmode 
fabrics in the Early Iron Ago in the Jowlanci^ The inacc^iblc character 
of riie interior, however, permitted Urn survival of the lituidinade fabrica 
of Kabylia. 
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(8) The fact, however, tliat at ties period of coIoolKatioti Pimic art (as 
illustrated in Cyprus, on the PhiHatiiw coast, and at Cartilage) was itaelf 
elaborately geoinetricEil, ponakted mncb contammation of the painted 
atj’lea, and even of ilie pot foiins, of Kabylia, without involvti;^ Iho 
extinction of the liAudiiiacIc fabiics in thsir higlilmnl ciUidcIs. 

<9) No ^ramic invasion lias occunetl sine© Punic tinieg competent either to 
extinguisli or to contatninate the survivals of the old North African 
ceramic which outlived tlio Punic settiDuiaut, 

Ihc tentative and hypothetical clmtacter of this investigation will ha>« been 
appaiiLiil, l hope, throughoatj and I venture to conclude by putting a few ipieeiiotis 
which will anmuiarize the points of greateet obaeurity, and perhaps may nerve to 
elicit definito unawere fnun tjioso who know Nortli Africa and its neighbourhood 
in detail, or have opportunities of making further enquiries. 

(1) Wliat direct evidoiice exists, or can he found, as to Urn hiatory of tho 
"white-faced'* style in North Africa? Noto should be taken of tho 


occurrence of such fabrics of pottery on sitae of every period, both 
within and without the modem limita of tlie style. 

(2) AVhat styles and fabrics of pottery are found on tfie sites of Uic earlier 
Punic settlements: espcsciolly round Hadniinetuiu,Hippo Zaiytus, Utica, 
and Hippo itegiua At Cartilage too search should be mode, wcu on 
the surface, for Punic and pre-Pumo iwtshecUsi and for earUur tomljs 
tlian those excavated hitherto. 


(d) bmrch should be made in Eastern Algeria, and in Khoiimiria, for iraces 
of funner or recent extensions eastward of fabrics aualngouB to those of 

Kabylia: and in the west of Sicily, for westward extensbiis of tite 
art-proviMce of Gii^enli- 

(4) In Jlulte, systematic obsorvatioii, and if possible some excavation, on the 
early sites in tlie Bengeiutm Hills, and round llabato \ as well as in itic 
neighlwarhood of Hagirnr Kim and Mama Sciracco. Special note should 
be token of white-faced fraguieuts like those in the Itolxito Musoimi, 


JoHmat of tiw JiUirapel6yical Inttiltlit, Xl'i'//. Plate XX, 
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NOTES ON THE CTTHTOMS OF THE TEITJES OCCUPYING MOMBASA 
SUB-DISTHICT, lifimSH EAST AFBICA. 


Bv H. B. JonKStosTE. 

Fiiom November, 1898, tiU Novemlwr. 1899,1 acteil asasaistant collector at Eabai, 
in the Britiab East Airiea Protectorate, mid tbe moat important part of my duliw 
consiated in hearin(f civil imd criminal cafies among the natives. The people with 
whom 1 ilealt were pmcticoBj pure Eavagea, and in many umea I was the first 

Eiirripcmi they liad hi, * 

I have endcavomed to confine myself to what I ascertained through my 

peiaomil contact with the surroauding trilies. but I feel myaeinmniid to slate that 
had it not been for tlie help of my predecesaor, Mr. A- C. Hollia,a keen ethnologist, 
and of the missionaries, Fwnch, German, and British, who workml arotmd my 
headqwirtcre, I should probably have paasad imnoticed some of the few pomte on 
which I liave reinarkedL 

The district is ocenpiod by four largo and three smaller Inbes, Um 
'\Va*Diimme.Wa-Uigp,'\Va.Kambsi, and the Wa-liahai, and the Wa-Kambe (to 
he dUtiiignised from Wa-Kamba). Wa^Tihana. and Wa-Jtibe,in the oixler of their 
numbers of population in the Raboi sphera. Of these the Wa-Bibe are said to be 
the most ancient, anil the panjnt tribe of the Wa-llabai and VVa*Jibana. Tliey are 
decreesiiiK in numbere, only approximately two hundred pure-blooded mewliers 
remaining at the present day. Tim Wa-Komba are emigrants from the western 
nroviuea of Ukambani, and eettlctl iii my district at the commencement of the 
Lt centnrv, to act as middlemen in the cattle trade beiwcen their ujMiountry 
relatives atid the Coast Araha. Tlie Wa-Dumma claim descent fram the Makna 
aoldiem brought to Mombasa from Mozambique by Vasco da Gama m thu 
fifteenth century, but arc closely alHal by iDtormamaae with Uie 1-Va-Di^. 
the indigenous tribe which inhabita tlio adjoining temtoty. The Wa-Kambe, who 
live in a village benutiftilly situated in a forest near Bibo, declare themsolvea to 
have come from Taito, llw country east of Kilimanjaro, hot I have had little 
opportunity to inquire into their laws and custouiB. The Wa-Jibftn« are closely 

Mlied by blood to the Wa-Bibe and Wn-EabaL 

1 became more familiar witli the cusioms of my nearest injighbouTs the 
Wn-itabai tribe than with those of any of tiic otUera, bnt the customa of the 
Wa-llil»c aeciu to be similar. 


'lai 
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The rthJy idw o! biifled prt>[iiOtty in En»t Africa seetos tw be that the Irilio 
€*miB tlw district wliicli it occujnes. This I'iijiit of occupatioii ie aij^stirGil by usayic 
and id geiKfniUy respected The JPunuua inhabitants of l^mburu and Maji 
(Jlmnoi. to the extreme west of tTie tribal leasritoTy. dwjkre that the strip in which 
they are now settletl was botight, witUn the last fifty years, from a neighljotiring 
community, but at present the lanti among them cannot i»e Iwtight or isoltJ. For 
inabmee, prior to luy arrival at liabai, tlicre luid licen a clis^nte between the 
Wtt*Diinitiia and TVa^Rahai concerning their Imundary, when the one trilje 
indignantly demnnded of tiie other llint they should point to the graves of tJ,eir 
fathers ou tlie debatable ground As far, however, os the individual is eoncemed 
there is no propriebiiship of ground. The Wn^Ihibai, and presuntably the other 
tribes along the Ectuatorial East African coast, consider mankind the issue of a 
union bt'tweei) eartli and shy. anil tso njgard it ns im|«t«ible to trafiic over a 
semiHiivine mother. 

Both my predece^r and myetdf were anxious to pureiiase the trnt'S, cocoonut 
Italinsand maugex®. immetiiiitoly auiromidiug tiie (.lovernmciit bungalow, hoping 
thus to eetnbibh a claim to tlic greund itself on liehalf of the Aibninistmtion. A 
native elder, however, with u hom ] was ou very frieiwliy berms, mfunned me that 
the tranBaction was impossible, it being coulraiy to cuetom to reU growing trees. 
Oil my pointing out tlmt tlio Chureh Missionary Society hatl ixmgbt many 
micomiuto near the village, I,c rephed tliat in reality ilit‘ owners lud only 
mortgaged tliein, but had been afraid to reclaim them from a rvlnto man, juid 
aasared it was as impossible to sell anything rooted in the earth, as tlm earth 
Itself, msiiiuating ilmt trees were reganUd as tlio oGapring of the same unhm a» 
mankui.I. Suli«^uently 1 had to deal with sevoral most complicated eases 
iKscasioned by the repayment of mortgage money on tri>€s alter a lapse of three or 
foul' generations- 

A complaint was bnmgbt to me shortly after my taking up my residence at 
Jiabni. regarding n man who was felling tree^ to cultivate a new plantation behind 
Ina villrig^ tins behig forbidden by native law. 1 imaginii there wiia a enrrmit of 
the* stone idea m the prehibilioji, though the liev. A. Cl, Smith, of the told 

me that trees surrounding a township wdre looked ni)ou as the ImJntat of its 
tutelary spirits. 


Toucliing the sky directly, all tlnil my ddere could or would tell mo was tluit 
during yearn of drought, gatherings were aaaembled tu wliith the pretcctioii of the 
heavens uudci the name of “Father" was invoketl. and it was asked wlmt had 
xwii i OHS that lumiktjid Bhoald merit such a iTsitatioii, I was told the wonla of 
the ntuid, but iiulortunatoly dhl not record Uiem, They greatly resemble tliore 

rr" "i: "" ^ , 

Til Bantus, tlieir full meaning lias long been foigotten. 

«inoUy “Skv " .rd”d render our word " doti.” uieaua 

I ^ <»limiti native oath conaiste hi raising the rit'ht hand 

and pronouucmg iho worrls Muluoguuimoia " One Muluogu 
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Many nf the Wa-Ifjjbd object Lcj (irinkii^^ eawV milk* n^gurding ita u!^ ^ 
roldtt?rv af thij cwlf. 

Tht? Wa-K^ibai aiid Wa-Ribe e^bibit oii extreme ilread of the Evil Eye,^ and 
charms ane wotn on every limb bo counteraob it These usually coiiaiEt of Llie 
lioni^ of the smaller aabolope. A Uou'^ claw is reputed a moat powerful 
proteetive against every kind uf lUneeB, and h baud of ii particular tlbre worn 
oil tlie right upper ami. inauros inituanity from dangers while tmveiling. 

T naoertaiued tliat a type of secret society exists luacpiig the Wa-Rabai aiuLiJor 
to that which Jfev. W* K Taylor describes iu his Vocabulary a/ (he Giryamtt 
Zajiffua^ as existing muDcig tlie Wa-Girymua, whe^ tcmtoiy bounded my 
district to the uortb. TJie lugtieat degtt>e umotig the Wa-Eabai is that of "* 
or " Hyena."" Fram the members of this are recruited the medidae metip 
who have the power to eaat sp^a of wliich tbe restdt is fatal The n^latiuns 
respecting the wearing of the loin cJoitoi also resemble those meudoDed by 
Mr. Taylor^ lint sh the iiativa? are extreiuidy noser toI oti this subjeet 1 failed 
to discover whether aU the grades aud fees are identicai with his description. 

The hyena m almost autveisally regarded as a sacred aulmal in h^uatorial 
East Africa. Among the Wa-Kiiuibii tlie ilefttl, with the exception nf m 
elder, are tlirowu into the buali to 1 m devoui'ed by that unimaL Tfie elder is 
buried at the demr of kh hut. Mr- Hollie was iudined to believe tliat an 
hunour was thus paiil tu the departed in that he became an Integml port 
of the venerated object, but cousulering the diderent usage in the case of the 
elder^ and the fact a M'Knuib^i will often pay a M'Giryaiua to carry awny and 
dandestinoly bury the body of a tluceased relative^ 1 nilher ituagiiie the pTaetke 
is pursued for purpiMos of pacification 

The hyena also has magical powers:. Rev. A* G. Kmith made prepjrmtioD^ to 
intercept a hyena wldcU visited Ids henhouse, but lib native ocminl a^iired luni 
It would be useless your trying to shoot the hyena; he can make medicine to 
prevent you." 

Certain binis »ire regarded m nudevaleot If a diild is ill the siekne^ 
is usually ntiribuLed to the iuflticnee of u biuL 

Spells are greatly feared. One of the lialjai elders, Mzee Koiigap elanghletotl 
twenty of Ids cattfe at the advice of hb nicdicmc man to avert a spell cast 
on lib villigo by an unfriendly ATXaniba. A man was acoust^I Ijcfore me in 
court of the munler of a woman; but in the prcliminaiy' inquiry 1 discovered 
Ihat tlie mime had been perpetrated by the casting of a spells after wliiolt the 
victini sickened and iiied. 

The case of a finy during & dance brought some interesting Ehets to 
my tmtice^ Tlie daughter of one of my ciders bad l^oen po.sseascd of an evU spirit^ 
and her fatbor cousnlted the medicine man as to bar ctmditioiL The seer sent 
her into a trance^ and while sbo was lying uhcouscIqub, the spirit spoke through 
her luouth, saying he woidd leave hor^ were a douce given in his hanour- The 
father was aL tho time too poor to bold the tlance^ whidi entailetl expenses in 
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prtlm Urtkly fmd rwardB to to porfotmors, b«L ho undertook tkat it ftlionld 
take pLice in three mouths after the hm mt of Jiis maize. The epirit then, on his 
aide, pronii^d to desM from tonnenting the woman; hut when tlie dance tok 
place it WEia iDterrupted by the fray^ which, in the irnttve^s eje^ acconnted for the 
fact that the young lady still apjieared afflicted when aha waa hrotight before me, 
I was at first indined to proliibit the continnaiicc of tlie gatheiing, but this struck 
my friend Mzee Kavu as very uiifairj the girrs father^ he said, had made u 
promise wliich was bindiug, aiid the Administration would Ik! aedng Imdly if it 
prevented in any way its being fulfilled. 

The Wa-I(jil>ai possess a saored drum called to **MwanKa preserved in tho 
custody of oortain old women, None but the autliorized persons may liehold it, 
all others, even native Chnstians, eoverlng their eyes if by any chance it should 
1» exposed to their view. It is made of a itollow tree tmnk about feet long, 
four tiiiics the length of the ua^ial native instruioent. 

Divination is pmctiseii by jneans of grains of millei or KaiHr com, which 
are east on the grouad from a eakbash by tho medicine man, Nt I have never 
witnessed the ceremony. 

Tho uew year is inafigumted with fair regularity in SeptJBjnl>or after tlie 
maize crops have been reaped. It is ushered in with a week of dancing, the 
natives anointing their liodics with castor-oil, and ctivering their limbs with lim^ 
and co[>per jewellery. As the dancing continues night and day, naturally fires are 
ligliteth but I cun not aware wlieiher any ceremonia! atiotida their kinilling. 
I i50Uld in fact discover no sufjetstition with regard to firej but tlie natives 
are rcticeut on this haad. 

The year is nmrked witJi toleniblc liistluotion by tho rains. In tho middle of 
April, with the change of the monsoon, the heavy raine^ Alwaka or Alaeika^ 
couitiiience and last appioriiijatcly one rnoutlL In August tlien* ia a further week 
of showers^ irchoo^ and a fortniglit in Kovemher, TuU. Ilojond the ^auaoiis of 
rain the avemgo native has littlG idea of the lapse of time. Epochs are tiiui-ked 
by various far^reacliiiig oven Is, such as wara or faminefi, tlie arrival of the white 
ronu utMoiulpiisa, etc. lu periods not exceeding five yeanj tlko date h usually iixed 
by the number of hcirv'este whtdi have Ikcu gatliered. They do uciL calculate 
time beyond this, and it ia impua^iblo to discover the age tvf any luiult 

La caoea of marriage tho dowry ia iirat arranged by the bridegroom! with tlie 
family of ibc iatended bride. Defore leaving her iwlemol abode the young 
woman must cook food and send it to Iser iKitmthcdn This cijstom pmcticallv 
prohibits child marriage, as girls do not leam to cook before the age of twelve 
or thirteen. On Um wedding-day tho bride is led by her paternal gmndtnother or* 
fuiling her. by the aunt whose name she l>eare, to her futinv Imaljamra hut. 
One of tiie most Lwuitkl points in lie conclusion of tlie inairimonial 
ammgcmciik is that her conductor unisl see wiDi her own eye$ whut has been 


' Cf. Kmpf, is 
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paid of E-he biidO'moinjy bofoRj ^lorformiti^ lier part^ of tlm fimctioD^ otherwise the 
niarrinijc is* nnl] sind void After the young lady hm arrived at het^ new home Uie 
newly married couple keep open houae for ft period of from three to neveii day«w 
The value of wliat is [jaid by the husband to the fnlher-iu-kw is botween twenty 
and fifty Maria Thereaa doLtats and a number of g^ata, fowls and jars of palm 
toddy, varying with the wealth and sociiil poaitioD of the cuntxacting parties. 
The full payment of the dowry often ocoupiee years. 

ifamages outside the tnbe are discouraged^ the older^i ii3<juiring au assurance 
of the girFs coirsent before allowing her departure. This ahould aet as a detarreatj 
for a girl of thirteen nr fourteen is not often willing to change faniLUai: for 
atrangu siirruunditigs. Iw i^eriodg of famim? liowovnr sucli imione are very 
frec^uent, owing to the wholesale migration of a starviiig tribe into the territory 
of its mono fortunate neighbours. 

Few indulge in the luxury of more tlian one wife, tlioiigh the number 
perniisHilile seems to i^a limited only by the means of the parties. Blvorcas, for 
very little reason, are frequent; the divorced wife re-uiiirrieai and the bride-money 
is repaid by the new to the former husband. If, witliin a few mouths of the 
wedding, thu couijle finil they cannot live togetlicr, tlie fatljor-m-iaw refxinda what 
he has recei\T>d. 

Oil the occasion of a death, the body is washed with water and oil, aud u 
djtiiue takes place liefure the hut of the deceased, lasting for one night A period of 
tnourfling, lasting from thteo to ton days, is observed l> 3 * the occupiers of the Iiut. 
During tlus the mourners remain at home to I'onaivo long visits of comloknco 
from thuiv lioj^naiutniices. In some coses tlie gnivs b eiiccusocL Amoiig the 
Wu-Kiljc and Wa-kambo the bodies of all deceased trilieEmeu lirought to thoir 
capital for interment from any practicable distance, auJ. us it is inaiispiciou^ for a 
corpse to pass the villngc gate, those who die witliout and those who die williiu 
are buried eUw to the stockade, hut on tlieir respective eidee^ the grave in each 
case being markai by a nidely carved head stick. 

Inbeiiiimce among ‘Wa-liilie anil Wa-llalwi b by iimlo primogeniture. If. at 
the time of Ills suec^^^ion. the hoir b still under years of discretioiij the estate is 
mlrninieten^l by the oldest simviving patenml nude, who even during tlie fathwriR 
lifetime b called the llaba iiidugo" or Little father." Any wives of ttie deceased 
are coudJiloml as luirt of the pmperty, and shoidd a re-marrmge take ploee^ the 
dowry b paid U* the new owner; hut. 1 liave i^eaoou to believev a son never Uvea as 
husband of any of his father's widows. 

Maiuljers of the "VVa-Itlbe and Wa-Itahai hold die strongest ob|eeticm to 
prejudicing the rights of their preauniptive smxesaore The M'lbihai on whose 
planhiLiuii^ with tliu coiteent of its possessor and the peiiuiadioii of tlie ehlers of 
the difllrictp the Govcrmneiit built tin? Ailtniiiisiratioii hungutow^ refused to sdl or 
mortgage his trees, though he subsequently voluntarily aurreudered their, usniroct. 
The reason for his action, ho oxpkinod. was that ho might avoid daimigirig the 
interests of his family, and on tlik ftccoinit he testduloly refused to accept any 
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iniltouuiLy for iho rplinqiibhuiOPt of his In corntructing n ncwid frnin Kabai 

to t1 10 nearest statioti on Llir Uganda railway, 1 was obligCNj t.o cifitry it throia^h 
several pLuilAtion^^ mid in eveij' ease the occupier told me tluit, thougli ht^ 
consented to, and roceivi3il luonetary eoiiii>eiisafcioii for its passage through his tieJd, 
the iigreomeiU did not apply to his Buccessorst 

On tiio oecnrren.ce of a nnitder* bvo ciiildren, n naale and a female, iised to be 
paid by the jK^rpotnirtor'a rainily to Itiat uf the vietitn, in addition to hlood-moait?}' 
varj’ing with the age and rank of t!ic deeeasedL The eiders dedare that novr^ oaring 
t(i the advent of the wMte man, a flsed simi has been ^iKstituted for the hnuutn 
compeiisatintip hut it is extrmiiely ditMeult to verify this statonicnL From the davfi 
of the inangtiration of the East Africa Company great vigilance iias l»eeu 
exercised witli regard to any kind of slavery in the territory under British 
adiniiiistTation, and the coast tribes noirrish a certain dread of the European wtiicli 
might equally well have led to the abolition of the custom, or the coweealment of 
its existence. 

By native law the cultivator is entitled to kill any individiml who enters his 
plantation orfliiauiba"" after ilark, without the f«ai'of Ijeing ealled upon U> pay 
any kind of blo^jd-inoney. The eJiaiin ogainsL pbntation-thievcs consists of an 
invcTU-d calabash oji the end of a feliort stick, the other oxtroiiiity of which is 
driven into the ground AVith Lht^ the ''aliomba is nsiially sorroujided. 

The eereiuony of blood-brother howl conaista in mEicting a small wound on 
Iwtli of tlje iiaitiea to Iw so connected and applying a hyt drops of blwMl from the 
AVIailid of one to that of the i>ther. After this their prcqjei ty is treated as l>eiiig 
held in couuuon, and I Itave even seen a case of u ivite being taken by a bbjod- 
lirothei; ilarngh t liidieve that thbin imiiHiial. 

During ti smallpox epidemic 1 noticed tiuit all were wnwilUng to pnjuounce 
Uio word Ndiii,** tlio native natne of Urn campLiitiL It was refcnxtl to either 
** Tele,'' Grains of corn " or aim ply " Ggoiijwa Ubaya" ''The l>ad diaeaBe/' 

I heard of aevenil liases of pcjBCcntbii for stopping Uie rains during my 
residenccL When it becaine apparent tliut the cdaniity weighetl eijUfllly heavily 
oti fklb it was lielieved tliat the wliim man had " maJe medidne " to w ithhold auv 

-p" 

interrupLioiL ta tiiD coiuitnictioi) uf Uui Ugnutla Thvrc h a spring ou u 

lull u mile from my bungalow, Th« befom my furivnl it hod ceased to Auw. 
On consulting the mcdieunemaD tfpc eUleis diseovereil tlmt some person botl lUpped 
u tin vessel into its etresni, ami this lutd dTunded its guardian epmt. Accordingly 
a wooden grating placed over it. through which only e small cakljosh could 
pass, and with the next tnitis (lie How recomnienced. 

The Wa-Komba am said to hev^ settled approximately in the strotch of 
terrilory culled Wemnii for p»rp<»iMs connected with the trade in cattle, which is 
corneal on Ijetwccn their pareut triW in Ukatnlnni and tlm SwahLUs on the coast. 
The Wa-Kombu of Ukaurbani are known in the Protectorate for their ciultmoss, 
anal Uiou^ 1 coidd pm little crwlencn in what I was tohl by a M'Kjmba, 1 
ascertained the followuig facts Uirough the soite heard before me and with the 
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hf]p of the Kov. F. PHtziiiger, Luthenu] Mission 017 to the tribe, and the Rev. A. 
Ik)nl(i of the Roni&ii Oatholto Afission to Cho Wa-Giryama, 

I have already lUluded above to the disposal of the dead Beyou({ this they 
exhibit an extreme dislike to touching a corpse. During tho fatuino of 1696-1809 
I issued regitlabions tiinl in the tnarkot'tuwn of Rabai, the members of each tnl>e 
siionld be considered respoiisiltte for the imml of its indigent deird, but I was 
obligt'd b> caneet the procIainati(»n, owing to tho impcissiliility of enforcing its 
oikservunce. Should a relative sieken he is promptly deserted, unleas he be an 
elder, wtien he is earefully tended. Tluring an epidemic of smallpox a M'Kaoiha 
mother in the isolattxi catnp iirtd to bo forcibly pToveuted from killing tier .sLv 
months' old baby, and the next day sim disappeare <1 leaving the infant behind. 
TJtough her behaviour tnay tmve been tiae to delirium, I believe tliat it was owing 
to triitol prejudice against iteing with the sick, (.to the utlier iiand, im the 
development uf the disease by a prisoner of Uiis nationality, his old and iiiRmt 
mother came a seven boitia’ mareli on foot to offer hoiself us n hostage, sliould he 
bo permitted to letnni to his village and there seek to efToet his recovery. 

In September, 1899, T visited a liawlet, and wasalxnitto enter tlmnigii theg^ite 
t>y which I hwl passed on a previous occasion, though L noticed that the branch of u 
tree seemed to Jiave fallen across it. The ehkr held me hack, be^^ng me to walk 
mmd the stockade and come in by the gate on the other side. So many deaths 
due U) starvation Itad lUely occurred round the front ontranco tJiat luiafortnno 
would cerbiinly attend anyoDc crossing its tUrestioiiL 

In Ukam1>ani tho Wa-Kiitniia aw? feoid to possess a form of trial by jury. I 
cannot- aflim wUli certainty whether this exists in Werunii, but judging by the 
able defence on accused will make on his trial, ho must liave been trained in a trial 
where he obtains a fair hearing and when? his jtidges are open to convictioti. lie 
has a delicate idea of justice, and bitterly r«»enu any sentence the motive of which 
is not fiuporliciaUy apparcuL 

A feature of tlie fortu of caUi atlministered to proscciitom and mtnesses in my 
court, was tho swallowing of a pinch of dust by the party awom, to tj’pifj' wliat 
should Iko his food, should he.nut speak the tmtlL Oatlis sworn before me, however, 
did not appear to be binding Tho solemn eatli of the Irilio had to he undertaken 
in the presence of the ciders, and in it every kind of malady was iuvited to visit the 
h«ids of the swearer's family were liis words not strictly in accordance with facts. 

Tile tribesmen live in small comminiitiea of six or seven villages, groupctl 
together for tho anko of u supply of water. In each hambt the elder is piuctlcuUv 
supmme, though almost jtowoiUoiJi beyond its stockoda Tlie commttniiv Is 
goveniwi by ji coundl of all its uotehjes. in which the wilt of the liiaiority is 
sovewigiL Ill UkamlKint the cnJtivatetl area amuid a Juunlet is livid in coumion 
among the villagers, but Lids is nut so in W'ernml 

Tiic inhueiice of the stirrounding tribes has exerted itself with legonl 10 
marriage. In Ukambani luaitioge ia said to lie by esaptnte. but toimd liabiii tlie 
payumut of tho dowry commeuceu k'forts ilie bride leav'cs her home. 
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Tlioir mediciiiG man arc uniisuallT skilled, nod nre dreaclct! by the 

Bnrroyjuiing tribe*, lioth for the apellB whith they cast aud the pebon they 
munufactTire. The poison b poculkrly deadly, and its inipwliente are a secret 
jeatoneJy guarded Tlio result of on arrow wound is death in about teu minntef'\ 
The Tjctitn irshihits tiymptoma of ictiinus, though medical tiien doubt whether tmo 
** lock-jaw " followa ita Intlict-ioD. llie tribesioeii {»os)sess a ijoworful antidote Lo 
the veiiDiu, which is diually efl'icacuum ogaUiet snako bites, I liave wiltiesaed a 
i-ecovory from each by its moans. At the time the wound ia received tho medieme 
is applied exterually, hut natives assert that to insure recovery the palieut must 
have beoti used to swallow it at iiitorvalB from early youth. 

I possess a quiver full of poTscuied arrows, aluug with a quill of tlie antidote, 
chsnue and ostrich feathers, Among the cioiitentH of this is a " Urn-stick '* (hre is 
kindled by all the East African natives X have met. by friction): this particulaT 
one is elaborately oinamented witli a siwclo® of ‘'drip-carving,” in wbicli the form 
of a snake occupies a protnineut place. It is etaineil in symmetrical imlnts with 
t'lHl ochre, and its workmunehip suggests to mo tiuit some cercmurual must attach 
to its use. though 1 liave not discovered any supeistition with regard to fin?. 
Meinbers of the tribe do not onlinarily expend care on tiio omamentatiou of 
articles of daily uBa, with the exception of their arrows, and Stools, the praperty of 
their elders. Their fire-plocei^ of three small upright stonea, always occupy the 
os Hot centre of their circukr huta, 

Their arrows indicate careful workmanship, Tlie mimitoly pointod and 
barlicd head, beaten out of steel wire, is fittml into a nairow' slit in the shafL Tlie 
portion immediately below its insertion is daubed with the black gUie-like poison, 
wliicli, when not in iuiniediate use, b envelopeil by a fine strip of hide, Tim 
retnaiuder of the shaft is adcmed el intervals with parU-colouroil fibre ami 
tomiimtcd by its thice ” wings." 

1 found that the path leading to the Init of certain delinquents whom 1 
attempted to arrest was strewn ivith small ehumis, woven out of fine graia. The 
nbjci't cif tins was to bring faJiuie on the expetlition. 

My M'Kiuiiba benlsman wore a charm on tjvory limb to protetst huu from the 
BiHillB of his fellovv-ti'iheameii, wlm, as he exprcBsed it, " were veiy lad people." 

Though an exceptionally moral tril»e, the nialea seem never to have eaten of 
the “Tree of knowletlge:." Their only clothing k a piece of calico, used as a 
ijliwket at uighl, thrown over one shonkler. The woioen ore dad in a piece of 
ckfth fcdliug from the amst to below the knee, 

■With the other tribes any load iforao uu tlio hack is attached by a strij) of 
clot 1 1 round liie clieat or throat and over the shonlder, with the iPa-Kamba a 
leather passes across riie forehead and down the iKstk of the ncek. 

Tlicy nto said to practise uifauticide iu certah) cases. All I could discover 
was Llint if an infant cut its lower before its npper teeth it generally “ died," since 
the suckling was painful t« the mother. They appear devoted psronts untU their 
olTspring Imvc reached a rosponaiblif age, lul Mr, Pfluinger has told me that slave 
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trade existe aaiong tlii^tn iiiid that the}" of tiny surplus by its DieanB. In 

the worst period of the famine, I had to deal vTith constant ca^ea of tiEloappiug 
from Lho satronndmg iribe^i. 

The main wealth of the tribea coiu^iats in their cattle, over lOO head being 
often |)03sessed by ono individuaL Bees are kept, small holli^w trunks, resembUng 
tiih«4, being hung in the liigher for the reception of the swtvrtmf, Cki^tor oih 
the miltivacbn of which nK[uLros little lalxjuTi is grown to a fair extent, ako a 
aiuEiil a mount of Kalhr conn Cattle, honey, caator oil and toddy from tlie dom 
palm are the prominent fncLors of Cite marriage dowry. 

Xo man may Ijohold Iuh mother^n-law, I! he hears she is coming along his 
path he ^vill make any detour to avoid meeting her, 

Tlieir eye-teeth are filed into sharp points. Tills adds an almost cfuiniltal 
feature to their already unprepossessing phyaiognoiny. 

Fines for theft nre ver}' heavy; a sheep being the minimum for the Rret oftbiiee. 
Thougli they have the name of being robliera and murderers with the other tribes, 
1 am inclined to imi^ue tliat among themselves they are comparatively honosL 
On my first visit to Kikamha Wemmi the elder of the haudot where I 
campexi presented nm with a goat. Among oilier tribes a return gift is expeotOEb 
bul ou jny cffering him a sum of money he refueod, snying it would injure his 
tepiitaliou wore ho to accept a price for hia hospitality. 

On another occasion a standng M'Kumba ivouuvii jjaseed my bungalow and 
received food. Before leaving it she proiliicctl about au ounce of native tobacco, 
wrapi>cd in a dry leaf of miiis^e, which filie begged me to accept hi return. 

They have no words which express any number larger thriu ten. They 
compute higher calculations on their ftugera, and indicate them to a tiecuud peison 
by their position. For Instance, two (ingerg of the left hand placed aeross the 
palm of the right hand inultiplioa five by two. 

The Wa-Digo occupy a long stretch of country to the soutli of my former 
lioadijimrters, oxtouding through tho adjoining Eritish Politieat District well into 
German territoiy. 

According to their laws of mhoritanee a sou never snccoexls his fattier, the 
eatate becoming the property of the nearest male relative in the fenmle linn, 
generally the gnmdaon by btie .cldei*t daughter. 

Tliey have a liiatiuctive manner of burying tlicir dcinL No earth must faH 
on the corpse. A giave & feet deep is dug, at ejhu side of it a charalxjr aliglrt!)' 
larger than the body is made, in wliidi the corpse is placed. The ohamber is then 
cloeed wlLli a sen'fen of mattiug and the rmtudnder of the gitivo fiUed in, 

Marrioge is by capture, tho young couple coming beforehand to an under¬ 
standing witJi regard to its time aiid place. After the bride is in her Imsbaud's 
house the payment of tlie dowry is commencetL 

My cook, n MUigo, a^uied me that no fom of alavety ever existod among 
hia triljcsuieii. Even after a nnirder, when the usual substitution of a boy aud a 
girl for the murdered man takes place^ they never occupy any ^mitioiii of servitude. 
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blit becniiiR members of tboir new family, even b$iji" allowed to revisit tlielr blootl 
rcktions. But I tmrid that many of the children kldm^pijed by the Wa-Kaiiibu 
in 1S0& passed through Digo tiaiidii Tbie, of oonrse, was under the stre^ of 
famine, and is probably oxcoptiouat 

Tlie customs of Uie Wa-Durutiutr who ekim ilcscetit ftom tlie foDowera of 
* Bwana Kigojsi" (Mr. little-Sldn, tjc^, Vasco tla Gama) are very similar to tbcw 
of tlie Wa-Digu^ to whom they ore closely connected by marriage. The triijo is 
settled over a wide territory extending fifty to the west of Ealisi, and their 
customs vary much with the locality. As with iho IsVa-Digo the sou is iwl the 
heir, btil in some porta tlie lirotber. in othera the gmnd-chUd throtigli tho daughter. 

I wns nnal Je to ^tacertain the existence among them of any supers titiou or 
rile connected with firs. I was told that ihougb* when starting on a war-liku 
expediGoru tliero wae no ceremony»in case of giving the alarm to the cuemy^ the 
fighting men were sunnnoned by the blaet. of c particular small horn. 

Marriage is by eaptiiren Au ludispeuBable feature of the dowry is a nnmlxir 
of jars of cocora-nut palm toddy from Mombasa or its plantation Chaiigimwc. Urn 
necessary money is always pdd in Maria Tlteresa dcdlur^ not nipocs. 

Tlie music: and dandng of the Wsi'Digo seenu^l to differ from that of tlie 
other natives, and their huts were more roomy, hotdmg ii sort of loft for the 
stomge of grain in the roijf, conBistiDg of a oeiMug cd matting U> the Imng 
momp entered by a nestly cimstmcled trap-iloar. 

The practice of the Wa-KEinil^ in tho burial of their dead ia similar to 
tliat of the Wn-Eibe. No corptae may jmss the gate, mid each grave is niEirkcd 
with SI carved stick. 

The huts of the elders differ in shape and ake ftijm tho oiJiem, k^ing high 
find cireidar, raiised on a pktform of daub alumt U feet alwve ihe groundp ivhile 
the rest are coinpumtivoly loiv ami obloug- 

Tliey seem peculiarly nioniL Tim first ease brought to me from the Kambe 
country was cojicomiiiE tho niiirder of a girl, wh<i prefcrretl death to di^^honollr, 
Ijiter on I beard a rase dooliug with a wife who hnd taken refuge with her 
" from tlie Imreb LroaLmeut of lier hoalmnd. The latter accused the 
relation of living tw Lbe hnsbouil of the runaway. The accuseJ teplicdp “ Ha.^ 
it over 1x.^e]i hoard in the wiiole world ttmt a man has married bis jnhigit V 

iTibma is built on tho summit of a bill GOO feet higli, tluckly worj^lad, ^uil 
is miK!t difficult of access. Tlicr ^te vt tlic stockade at Jibuna is bang with 
various cliarins^ IVhen 1 visited it 1 entered by an occidental opening in the 
enclosure. When we were leaving tiiy native ollicer wiis about to pa,^ thmugb 
by that \sn}\ when be w-^LS restmined by one uf the Lddere^ wiiu t^ild him llmt a 
charm Imuging fnjm ilie gtiio which insurtHl instant death to any who loft ihc 
vidi^ by anotlivr exit Ibitr ^mil Lbo offiei^fp« my master <^me in thnuigh thi^L" 
It duty* not matter for a whiu; mam''replied the elder, ** the incilicinn w ill 
not act against him, it is for y<iu I am afraid.'^ 

' vi^ v wkk inducliii^t yiiil R»t wad icwnd cutuiii^ 

hU>cKl+birt>iittirt Ih tbis cmw Uie /ititiffu ±Lrei c«iwintv 
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RirfHT-HAXDEDNESa ANl^ LEFT-BEATNEDNESS, 
nSfl ITujIcji L€dnr€ for 1902. 

By 13 . J. JLiXp 1 ),C,L, RES. 

[Rfl3SE!tTED OeTfJWt& fWjTll PlLATEJJ XXI-XXII.] 

Tjjat I ftlifnild have been cansidemL worUiy to Ijo with the 

liQjHJUiable taak of delivering before the AnthM 2 ;»rdogicA! InatitTite the Llurd 
Huxley Memoriul LovLure Liis affnitled iug the dee[>eat gmti£aitioD. At the 
Auine time T du nut tldafc tluit I am wiuug in lieljeviag tliat in making the 
selecliori of Iccttirer for the year 1902, the Council of the Institute have been 
largely and very properly inJlueneed by the desire that Ireland^ where Huxley was 
m well known and bo gnaitly etsteemed, should at an early period be reprinted 
oil the list of those who are called njfon to diadiarge this duty. 

It ig not for me to enlarge an Husley's life and Huxle/s work. In the 
iirat lecture of the aeries, this lina already been done lu the most charining and 
delightful nuinner by Lon I Avebury, hia personiil and hitiniate friend. I feel kuib, 
therofurop that 1 sJioJI liest fultil Ute wishes of the luatitiite hj proceechiig at once 
to deJil with the Hubjeci wliioli I Imw chueen for ihm address 

For two thonsaiid yearn* or even riion&i the pn>blem m to how man acf|uirad 
hia preference for the use of tho right ami !)qcii diBcuased. A chmucleristie 
£iO nmrkedf not only in the |Mirfoiimuice of the nicer inauipulaUvo but also in 
tlie carrying out of work which requires a Mpechil tiii$|day id slrengthp could not 
long eseapo the atteiitioii of the earlier philoaopheiB, Many Lave atteiajiteil tlm 
solution of the problem; of these aome Iiavo given xt up as u hopeless task and 
prouoimcetl U inaoluble, whilst otliera^ with less diBxdence, have aatiafie<l 
selves that they liave didcovered the key wliich lays bare the eoiiditioas upon 
which rightr-handedjicsB depends. After the fashion of most coatroversie:^; of the 
kind, tho discuamou Ima not imrsuetl an even or coiitiiiuoiiH ooume. Feriodg of 
quiescence, duimg which interest m the subject would atmo^t appear to have 
did! uiitf have been foliowctl by perimls of iioiive eruption, during which theories, 
which are for Hie most part old, have Ixeen bionght to life again and iiaradcil 
tinder a slightly altered attire trixuine^l to suit the fashion of the day. There 
cannot be a doubt, however, that grodUAily a truer perception of Hio condition 
Ims been gained, and, if many iniporlant points eiiil remaiu obscure, much that 
is inteiesting has gotbered around the subject- 

It xii&y appear strange that for this address 1 should have taken a subject 
wtiidi might almost be said lo be hackneyed, but I liave been induired to do so on 
Vqt. XXJCIL T 
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Auixiupt of tite ^enoml mborost which it prcseuU to isvm'y stndotit of on thro- 
]>otogy — ^Do matter what branch of Lhi$i omiy-.sitleit itciuuuo he may lie apocially 
cngagoii UL T}ii* physical anthropologist cannot lay claim to the subject aa uuo 
whidi conecnoi him alone. Ijiuguaga, social ami reilgiDus ritea atid man's handl- 
ci'afts through the whole period of hm CKistence have Ixxn profoundly alTected 
by the suptvuiacy of the right hnud. The workers in these difTeront tielcls of 
aut1ii'0|jological aotivity are all alike coucerued in the study of tlie problem. 

To man living as he does in eoiutuintities, lUid from the most remote periods 
engaged in dilt'eront kinds of umuual co-oporative work, the advantage which must 
Imve proceeded from one amt Iteing given a preference over tbs otUer t^not but 
Iju manifest to every one who gives Ibu subject a moment of aerfotui thought. It 
has lieeii tuiiil* that no uigauized matiuai lalniir could be carriisl ou wiihmit it 
common ugroenmnl on this point. This is certainly going too Far; altimugh I 
question if anyone could be fouiul wliu would care Uj dispute that righl-bamlLHlncss 
baa exeroited a moat iiufiortant iuUuence upon the cvolatiou and imptovoinent of 
the huudjerafts of man aufl has been alike useful in times of warfare and in Liim^ 
of peace. 

It is easy to prove that ih« ubatHctcmtic is one of v*ttst antiquity. Of this 
there is the cloarest evidence not only in historical lecoids mid pietoHal repre- 
aentation but also iu aucient mythology and in the structure of abiost all 
bingxuiges.* The Amaron Iwd the right breast destroyed in ortler tliat she might 
hurl the javelin and shout the arrow with the gmter dexterity; Hercules holds 
bis club and Sopliine bis trident in the right Iiniid; wliilst witlj the same hand 
King JFameses adjusts the arrow to ihe bow'. But the romoteueas of tJic origin of 
dexterity is also attested by the fact iJiut in almost ail languages — -both living ujid 
dead—in those employed hy the so-called cirdihed races as woU as in those spokou 
by t(ie more Imrharous peoples, tbero are worila and phrases whidi indii.'ate tiie 
tlLlfcreiice between the two sides and often words wbich express oertaju genera! 
qqalitiea which are supposml to charactoriKo these aides. In our own language we 
have and so on; in Freneh there is "gaitck**' with its 

equivalent in English "5W*pAtlf"and in Scoteb "ymet." 

i?o for liock then as liUtory takes us right-handedaiiss would appear to have 
Ijoen a common Idrthright of monkind Bat if we probe the dim obscurities of 
the past to still grooter deptlis and extend our inquiries to periods antecedent to 
those of which wc have historical knowledge, tliero is tvideaco, although perhaps 
not so dear, that tlm same proferontial use of the right anu was even thea n 
charactcristie uf niaii. 


‘ By Ibw. Urlyte. Ser .1 ffistwt/ Hit Lift in LoivdnH, bv Jame* A Froudo 
WgmiuiB, Gmeb & Co., leSi, vaL it, p. mi. Zitnwt fnjm DLuy, Ju„ 'ifitL, 1871. 

I i! ^ «]»«* quvatfoii rflinuM ri-«l: “LopMed GeDfitBtiyj,,^ 

llecLtdP nod Linl«, by Hover, iWhaudtHHtjta der lierli#^ Vr^sdKliti/t fur 
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In tlie ddightftd account v?Ji]ch i« {'‘'*0° V Can'»n GreanwelJ' of his 
oxplonitiott of onu of tha gallerica of tlitf fanioti!! Qiiit-pitscaUciI Grimes'Graves 
iit Siifiblk, in vhkii ^Neolithic man obtained Uia Hint rcqaiied fut the nmunfactutn 
of his impIoDumte and Weapons, Ific author tolls ua of the discovery of two pickaxes 
nuiile of itie antlom of the stag. These apparently occupied the same t)08itiou as 
that in which they had Iwen laid by the neolitliic minors when their last day's 
work in that gallery was finisheil TIkj handies were tumed towards the mouth 
of the gallery and the tines were pointing towanls each other. From tliis Canon 
Green well concludes that in all probahility these pickaxes had lajeii used respec¬ 
tively by a right and a left-hondix! man. 1 that must of iia would conwiiln f 

the evidence afforded by tlio poeitiou of these implauients as bdng hardly anJUdetit 
to justify us ill rormiug any conclusion on the matter dthor one way or the other. 
Anyone who observes the hiimtsl and careless way in which the navvioa of thu pitseut 
day tiuow aside their pickaxos when tlic diuner-hour is sounded, can easily satisfy 
himself tliot they fall very neatly us frequently to the left as to the nght. 



no. 1.—THB hEiirOEEs or tiis cst* or TitATyoEy xata scnspniAcux. 


Er|ually nnsatisfactory are the statements which have been made in conucctiou 
with the pictorial engravings of the palioolithic covc-dwdkrs. lleferring to tiie 
fact that ill these sketches the auiimds depietetl souioLiliies look to the left and 
sometimes to the right. Sir Daniel Wilson i^niarks^t "This Is a nearly unerrin'' 
test of light or left-bondodiicsa Tlic skilled aiiisi cun, uo doulji, exetute a right 
or a left proBle at his will Hut mi unpremediUitcd profile drawing, if ilone by a 
right'hauded draftsman, will be represented looking to the left; as, if it were the 

• JoniTtol <>/ lAe &Vi}Utloffkt$t 

* It/t-Hitmtidutiiy by Sir i>juucl WiLiou. Muuuitko oad Cw, Itts?*, 
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WMi'k uf a lafl-ijiiud«jJ tli'afteiuuii, it will ctittaitilj' look to tlie i%hL"‘ A uloeo 
insjiection of oil tbo jHilaeolitliic drawings within toy reiicli liuti convinced mts tJiat 
the only c'l'iiloncc wliiub cain be deduced from this eouitje consists in the fact that 
in the uutjority of the eugiwvings the animals depietetl h^k to the left, wLieh in 
siOiitt aiiiall degree suggests the iilea of riglil-handedness on the iJort of the orUst^: 
with roganl to tiioae in w'biirh llio piofilca look to the right absolutely no proof 
con bo obtoined eititer in one ivay or tlie other, tuid it is alisurti to put them down 
os the wi»rk i>f lofubandtid artists. T.ct us lake two of the most striking of these 
pictorial repi'esenlotions, vir:., titu beautiful eJigrnvijig of tlic grazing reindeer from 
the envo of Thayngen which looks to the light (h’ig, 1), and the well-known 
■Irnwiiig td the iimuiiiiidtli from the cave of 1^ Miulokine whiL'U looks to the left 
(Fig. 2>. The impresaion which one receives from an tiiauiiiuitioii uf the fottnet' 
is that it iiiiduuhunlly was dcpicletl from life and that tho animal hap^icHetl to 





FIO, S.~llAtl9luTJ| iuHUlUV|U> UH JVOfcr : tncrSTJ JJf TJIK W Uk llAbfeLAlK^ 

fknMi " ^kufjr irt r/JfCHUp" iTjrtfc* *0%^^ ^ ^ II'. ibH 


be focing to tho right at the time the artist was eoguged in the work. It is 
pwsibk- that tho nuinuuoth is s life-sttiiiy also: there is nothing to show that it 
is not, but tho prolohilities otv that utir iMiIiwlttlue artist would tir^t be affordoil 
the same opportunities for making ho close s study of this huge and posibly 
dmigerous model. Kven the domesticated bull lum liecn known to cuosiderably 
discourage the mitdera orList. 

It is tiuBt uufortuDato iliat so few of the artistic eJTortfl i.f the paheolithic 
cavenlwclleni have l»eeu direcU-nl to the ddineotion of man, By such reptesenta- 
tions alone would it bo possible to judge the point at issue. The perfomted antler 
diseovenul by MJL Dirtet and Christy in the cave of L« lilodelaitie, on which 

> TliL* Muic olMervatUu hu Incb nuidv, allliuOflili urt iw pmplifttially, by Bernini 
1.aasUv«l article on “ Rechts uod LEulu,* by Phif. Adolph Scoliftmlllier ia tluj 

JhitirnfAr Jtet ur, Aprih 1»J2, [Jt 0& 
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there is engravcil a hiimati form between two horses* Iiends* is prohubly the most 
couoltuive on this jtoiut (Fig. ft). The drawing is crude, but from thd attitude of 
the figure and tile position of the 
right upper limb which ludds a baton 
or n stick. r^hl'bandiKlness is cer¬ 
tainly strongly snggest«L Another 
engraving discovered by AL £lie 
Mo&s^net, which represents an 
anroobs* hunt, admits of little doubt 
on this point. A nude Bgnre in the 
prone position is represented stalk' 

ing an auroch. The hunter is very yjo. a— ostler discovered ly m* 
rudely dmwii. but it is imssible to carsoF LAEADELiiEE(»aoi(T« iLi.os«urioK 

, ^ , OIVBS ST kdrtiuet w ifwiw /V4t«fort^wc.) 

make out tliat the right arm is e.^oju’iwtiUcc 

thrown backtvanls and on the point of hurling the javelin with which it b 
armed at the aurooh (Fig 4). 



rio. 4—usoMvmti or Anuocnsf bust (peoe the lu.rsTnATmy bivee bv MoariLur rs 

SflfnAinij tv fUratii^aH JttrhtlAf. 

Few uccnpations are more foseinating tliau bundling a large series of 
poheolithio dints and speculating os to the uses to whnb they have hoeu put. 
hlany of those wdiich w*er& hold by tlte LoulI apjiear to be lietter adapted to Itie 
gttksp of the right liund.' Tliis ia the condnsion at which most observers would 
anive, and yet it should not be lost sight of that this itoprosaioa may Ijc alt<;gelft)cr 
deceptive, and due rather to L-lut niora offident way in which tile right lioud is 
capable of adjuatiug itself to the implement, timti to the manufaetiued a((justineut 
of the dint to the right hmnh* MortiUet* figoien a dint implement held in the 
right hand, autl points to a depression on its left dde which he bdieves has lioen 
intentionally produced for the reception of the thumb, hut to my mind the moat 

* la 1$B3, Gabriel de btortiUei fie Pn^ittotiipu{ Antiquitit tU Ckoituitt, 14S, rra) 
Elates that oiMt oif the ini[tkip«ata exhumed fnam the SomiDe Gmvek ore bettor •dted to tliv 
right tlioo the left baad. Seven j-ears later he «x pressed very iliflerent vhtwi ia rt^atd to 
this qattfUoti. 

* 1 aiu much indeU^ to Mr. George Coirey,or tlie Science and Art Muiuwia Dutdia 
tor tlie oaaiittaoce he hoe giTen me in thte tiutter. 

' ifito* poi' Giibrid et Adrien de Jlortlllet, Phrii, 1681, PL ix^ 
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Iiiiportaiit c\'uienca which I cfU) ndduco iti ccntieotion with this qnestion ia the 
deliberate exprcaaion of opinion which I hivve obtAin&i from Sir John Evans, 
wboae well-knoiTn judgmout in such matters, has gained for him tlie confidence 
and the respect of oil workers in this field. He writes as follows:' " As to the 
poheolithic iiiipletnenta I think that as a nile they are better adapted for being 
held in the right Itatid than in the left. Tlieie is often a fiat portion of the side 
which seems inteDdcd to receive the right forefinger.” Another letter which was 
written by the same great autliority to Sir Daniel Wilson discosses the question 
from a different point of view, and is yet confimiAtor}' of the general conclusion. 
It runs thus: * I tliink there is some evidence of the Hint-workers of old having 
hoeii right-lianded; the particular twist, both in paheoULbic impleincnts ns in 
one in my own possession fram Hoxne, and in some American rilled arrow-heads, 
being due to the manner of chipping and being mmt in uccordaiwe witli their 
being held in the left hand and chippie] witii the right.” 

Ollier observers have studied the qnestioti from a sinulor steiid|ioinl. 
In 1890 MorlUlet* tnted 854 neolithic, scrapers of the double-edged farm, and 
come to the concluiion that in prehistoric times leftr'liaiidedness was much more 
common tiian in our own day and our own regions. His results, indeoil, are so 
ettraonlinaiT timi we may well he pardoned if we ttause liefora giving them our 
full acceptance: In neolilluc timee, in France, he assamGa that left-liandetl 
individuals were twice as nuraeroiis as the right-liauded tuembeni of tJie 
community ; or in other words tlutt at this periotl in France, left-iiandeducas was 
the normal condition. Dr. Brinton^ likewise believes that right-hamledncas was 
not «o limdy (‘stehlislied in early man as it is in the present ilay. He has studied 
tlie manner in wbicli arrow and spear-blades Iiave been trimmed ami considers 
tliat a greater facility in the dressing of the right aide is apparent in the propotUon 
of 8 to 1, and then lie goes on to say; “ the hand ptoferrod was no doubt the right 
luuid, but the notably huge projjortion of 88 {icr cent, for probably left-Jianded 
work indicates either tlmt diere were more Icft-lumdetl persons’ or as I ptofor to 
believe iliat there were mom who were ambidextrous. Tliia may have been due to 
i.hii fafrt that the methods of llint-cbippiog favoiirod tiie developiiuist of the use of 
lioth Imnds, hut it is likely tlml it indicates a general physiological teiidenoy.” 
These observations of Dr. Itrinton are important, and 1 am quite prepared to accept 
bis couulualotiB. In early times before luauipidntfve akiU was greatly develops], 
thore is every reason to believe that the difference between the two Uruhs was not 

^ Lifttej cbttd Apiril lOtli^ 190^ 

> Ihj.' Sir iJ&nitsI WilKin. Mu-mi lliih And Ccih^ IS&l, 

> " FottnAtiDti sivji VarifitDi, jjJIjmiffliiu tit gAnchiiw^:meDt,” G. de MoiUlteU EalhstiMM 

ia ftAnthropo^U th Tornc Prcni, (1 Ve, Stiries) 3 l-. IBM. 

* ■'Ijift.lumiiMintvN ill Ncnh AmeHma Abnnginal .Art" l>y Drtnie! G, Brinton, ILD. 

Tk* Jmcn'ntii voL ix, Muy, IStKi, p. 17&. 

• Mr. O. T. Maiou ]M»iiii«lljr nmirbx timl u pnibablT ^ne '■‘tc*. were 

tiMde ill Wbv Kuiaben liy tin« utan, thin c»nipt I* ng^iKl u a proper teat at the relxllv* 
prap«ifti»a« ot riglit mwl Irlt-Luided IndividtiBhi in Uie coninianiiy to w hicb the dint-cliibiwr 
tirtoD^tL (A«unMifl vuL ui, {>. SiKt,} 
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nearly ao oceantn&tiad as Lt k at present, awd that tliere was a much atrongee 
teadeucy towa 3 :t]fi revet^ion to irae nmhidtsstry. or the condilnon which I regarfl as 
1)emg an originul chamcterblac of the Ftem-foim of man. 

It is a matter of cauimoii knowledge that the mote osttensivo use to wduoh t^ie 
right apper limb is pnt reacts upon development and caasea it to HSsnme more 
luassivo proportiona than its fellow of the left side. Such being the cfise it is 
iiiiportant to uiijuire whetliev any ob^rvatiorts have been made on the remains of 
prehistoric man with the view of deteimining whether the bones of the right 
arm exhibit a correspondiug excess of development So far as I am aware 
Dr* K bohmann^Niteohe^ is the only one who has im-eatigatod this matter. He 
bus faniid that the clavicle and the long bones of the right; upper Knib of 
prehifltonc man of Sootherp Bavaria are dtsrinctly heavier aiid more massive 
than tlie corresponding bones of the opposite sidei This may be rc^nlod 
atthnling positive proof that these early individuals were Fight-haudciL 

i t appeal^ probable that right-handedness a^mned form as a eharacteriatjc of 
rnftn at a very early period in ids evolution, and most likely before be became 
endowed with the p>wer of articulate apeeeh. It k a eliAractarisiio of all 
coniniimities: no matter how remote these are from each otherp no rnatter 
how isolated they are, it is always the right arm which is raised to the place 
of higher power and Importatice. There ore few who would dispute that 
it is ft c^ianlity which is inhorited, and the fact tlwt left-handedness appears 
to be liereditary and to run in famOies adds force to this sign men 

I " TJutersa-cliungBJi Uber die kngen Kuo^hen der AU^ifbiiyfrcischea Heihpogriiibor- 
bevtilkenuig.^ IhitrS^e lur Mint Band u, Heft 

]ttUft(^hrn, 18S&. 

* Oglf! foLLiid In SjOQO LoJividiuis @0* or m other wordA four and a half per who wen+ 
Uft-hiirtdiid. Of these H5 them were L3 who had a lefu handed pAivnt; auil of Si7 there were 
£7 who kaew of It ft-haniled relative AL^irdinj* ta tlio toma imtliaritv left-lituidrdntai m 
twice aifl cnnimaii in men tm in wotiKn. (I>i-k Wm, Oglu cn “ MetL 

i'ltiruTg. TWffj.T voh xxkvi, p 270, ISTK) 

Tljrtl gives the proportion nrf lefL-hxutdeil iiidiviihLoJ^ tta twu pet ouEih 
Brinton atatea thiit nniosg iHlncate^l Aan-riimia and Kuropeaaa the prapoitioft lif left- 
handiKl iadividiuiJs la frorti two h» (tint |)or ciait, (Ammcan Antftropi^iigitt^ vnl is* p 17a, 
Mfiy* X^m.} 

Bai^ Hid l>ehner ((Tium 7Vw^p<f» in K^rjKri^^ “Arcliiv fUr Anatooiii? 

imd AnaL AUthelL, Leipng^ Ihihli F cxambwl ludividmUn suit! onty 

foniid on^ |.»UT cent, of tliew left-3mnded. 

O. T. Ma^un Atudieil mbr^ui uuo hundred thmw«ig-ati?AA ^Ith the refitdt tlmt tbrw irere 
found to be faihioced for left-handed individuals Thi^ [a aa it alfordi aomeevldenci^ 

of the propcirtJoa in aavago ptM>p](m. (dunffiWr?i Auihrapotc^vit vnl Is, p- 2^0, 1906.) Soo also 
article on “ The TJimwiisg 3Uuk ” by the aiiine author in the Butt A'af. //wtL 

In ft letter whibb I Imve received from Dr* Haddon, there ia the fallowing intereatinjif 
atatetuunt: '^^Hirvtv tnltl me tliat in ]dnrray laLind ont of a total of 450 thet^ wiu. the aauie 
jHinpottion ijf loft-batidv^luw ac in Eyn>po* He noticed two left-liiniled laen and one chIkL” 
Hr. W. Melhiugiill, wbo likewiae formed one of the Chiahcidgc Expedition to lliu Torrea Sttaila, 
baa aho gi^m me fioiue informaticiii regarding the Murray laiaiiiien&- He atatee that ^ iu muiL- 
gwo Ibere wa* vesy litikMlUfereiice In alivnjdb nr faklll or prermutial use of ritber luoid, I 
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Aimi? P^r6' gives two very remarkable iiistancee of teft-lifutded famitieM: (1) A 
left-liatided man married a lert-liandeU wife. Of tiie five cliildren which were horn 
of this marriage four were left-handed and one (a daughter) was right-handed. 
There were also three cousins in this Eanuly who wore left-handed, (2) A naUor 
who was loft-lianded had a right-handed fatiier and a left-handed motltor. He haid 
seven brothcia and six aisters, all of whom were !ef t-haudeil Tn the family of the 
mother, the father, two girls and Lliree boys were left-liauded j in the family of the 
father, one brother was left-handed, and he )iad five chlMreu, all of whom were 
left-handed. In this family, therefore, there were twenty-five left-liandod 
individuals, and liad it lived in neolithic times and assumed the vocation of 
flint-diipping the remarkable results olrtained by hXortiUet aud bo whicli we Liave 
referml could easily liave hceo explained. Bir Daniel Wilson alao gives several 
instances of the hercditniy transmission of left-luuidednesa. 

In our endeavours to arrive at some infcnuation as to the period in the 
evolution of tuaii ut whloh right-Iuuideilness liecauie a fixed and pemuuient human 
characteristic, ilie study of the child during the early mouths of its infancy Ls of 
very especial vulne. It is a matter far regret, therefore, tliat this ready means of 
investigation has not been more fully taken advantage of. Still wc have the 
results obtalneil by Professor J. ilark Balwin from a prolonged Aeries of 
observations curried out au bis own child, and these are moat suggestive.* From 
the sixth to the tenth month the tendency to use both liauds together was double 
tlie leudency to ime one or other by itself, and so long an there was no violent 
muscular exertion there was no preference e.xhibited for the use of either tmn. 
Ill the seventh and eighth months a distinct prefereticc for the use of the 
right arm appeared in conniption with alt violent ciTotts, and " right-hanilediiess 
hod accordingly developed under tite presaiuu of musculm- eftort" Ijeforo the 
child could atand, creep or utter ariicutaU} soiuids with any distinctnesa. In the 
thirteenth month the child was a confirmed riglit-liander.” 

These experiments are mterostiug from another point of view. In the eoriy 
munths of infancy the motor paths in the limiu and the spuial cord have not 
attained their full funotionid capabilities. The paths are kid down, but the fibres 


took rendings witli a Hipusim dyiumaaieivr frMii both LouJa of thiity mon lud bojv, tekjiiff no 
nwny resuliiigB with either kand A* I ooidd obtoiD without tudientionB of fattgue or pf Ions of 
intemt—iieneratly sz or eoven with either hand—either hand iHtn^ used alterantelv to 
ohviAi* ilifTeranoM due to pnctice «r fiailgui!. Of ihtto tliirty tHam twenty-four nude n 
•tronjier avenge s^aI«w with the tight hand—tlic aupiimrity of the right hand wtrving from 
three to thirty per cent, and the avenge Mipeiiiirtty heiiig eight per cent. Of the otiiere, femr 
gave alnxMt eqtial av^ag# aqueeMa with the two handa Jiud one only gave rtremger with 
the Irft^thui about ten per oeut atrenger." He further odds; «I ihitdt the difference in 
uw 4 H}iulative dexterity between the twu Iwuda and nino the preference for the lue of the ridit 
baud wu hua marked thu in oamctTei: altluHigh this u no donlt due nietelj to the ^ 
tluit they do T«y fiiiJe wiurk rc<|uiriqg any gimt dj^rer nf BuLnud dextority." 

« .* ^ nwmofm dm nuAu Aurmn, par le Uwtenr Atiiui Pirfi 

* ""Origin of tCiijIit or poL 2 tvi, Oct- airt, p. ^4± 
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vrliich coni|> 06 & them have not at tlie time of birth become euvetopcil iu tlic 
uicdullaiy sheatha whic!i are ao cssentbl to the proper canyiag out of their work 
aa Unea of tronamiaaioiu tJutil this is eOected and t1n> paths are practbei] by 
continiions eflbrt, iinpnlses originadng in the brain uimnot (low with any ilcgrce 
of freedom to the lower motor centres in the spiiml cord from which the uerv^ 
w'hidi supply the muscles of the ItuiUa proceed. At first tiierefoie tuuaculftr elTorts 
in an infant are more or Irea purely nutaiuatio, and it U not to be expected that a 
chiiracteristic such os light-liandedneaa wnubi become manifest until the |Htths 
whioi] oonueot the higher and lower motor centres ere fuUj established nnil hare 
been systematioally pmetised. 

Ilight-handedness is on i[diente<l (indity in the same sense that the potential 
power of articulate speech in man and of aong iu the bird are inlieritetl 
possessions. Every nernuil cliild is provided with the complicated brain and 
nerve inecbaniam which i» requited for the siiccasaful acquisition of spceclb 
and yet unless these nerve-centres and nerve-paths are brought into pky atid 
practised by the education which evety generation gives to the 
generation, no outward munifestation of this potential power results.^ 

The song of a bird appears to be entabliahod on a precisely simihiT footing. 
A most interesting and suggestive ueinoir was written on this subject by the 
Hon. Baines Harrington as long ago as 1773 and publLah«l in the PMoivtphifttt 
Transaeiim$ of lliat year.* It would appear that birds, although endowed with 
the potential capacity for the priKlitction of song, have absolutely no iuuati* ideuK 
of the notes peculiar to thdr species, and whou youug they acquire the power 
by i>aying attention to the paFcotal nutes and to them alone. EuTther. when once 
Itmrucd the song becomes fixed and no admixture with other birds will in any 
tlegreo change it Mr. FEarringtou educated nestling linnets imdcr difl'erent 
varieties of lark, and in each case tfie linnet learned tho song of its instructor. 
It is even asserted that a sjjarmw will jikk up iho song of n nightingale or a 
goldfinch, although in nature when educated by its parents its vocal power will 
ne^’er attain a Iiigbei flight than a chirp, These iUuBtreticns show how uutrvelloiisly 
the ucrt'c and muscle mechanism of certain, iiereditarr powers is anunged and 
how' even in the most distinctive functious uf n spccica education and practice 
are neeessaiy for oalliiig these functions into play. The same law hokb good, 
although in a minor degree, in conneciion with right-handedness, aud thus it 
conies about that thews Imva always been eume observers who have niaintaiued 

‘ It is true that cuiuauji cows mu recorded Lu which, after nimab delay, the ipceeh apparatoa 
luu) jiuddenly ^d, as it w«ae, by a jerk comiueuccd ite functio]} (md appuetitb' without the 
pieetviia Ulorioua ptoctiM whirii k required under nnliiia^ oiruiiniataacen. We arc told that 
the WQ of Vtornm wm « youth Wiw he begoJi to apwk, ttiA tho power oudo to blin in a 
uioineat of ecdteaiimt. Seeing a eoldier rushmjf nt hi* £ktlier willt odrwwn oaottl lie called 
out: “Do not kill Crwni^* and epoke flueotly fhiin that time on. Similar casefi aie reconleif 
in the preoeot day faee (tiwtian, and otAa- jywrA df/au, H. K. Uwm. London, 

18SI«, p. S), but they tUi not nffiect the tniiii of wh,n ^ idatud lu liis * 

» p. 452, 
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that: because a child does not show the chfiracter in a strong degroQ from the 
&TBt, and becanae some are tnare alow in exhibiting it than others, it is consaquently 
a rtnnlUy aoiuirecl dtuing life and ia largdy, if not entirely, tlia iwntt of ednention 
and training. One example of this line of argument will suftioG, Sir Thoman 
Browne' held tJiat dextral pre-eminence has no regular nr certain root in 
Tiatuie ; that it docs not exist in children, and that in adults it ia the result of 
infiiitution and not of natine l> 0 canse h most reasonalile lor imiforpiity ami 
sundry respective uses that man should apply Mms^lf to the constant use of one" 
arm* Bucbaiifln* shrewdly renmrke in reply to this oontention, **U the use of 
the right band were a mem conventional arnmgemeiit founded ou utility and 
expediency, and mcnlcated by precept anti practice on a Ehicik and obedient 
posterity, it would liave varied like every other human iiiatitution left to 
vrilnntary control l^ve of change, fimcictl utility, the spirit of oppioBmou and 
mere caprice wonkl in every age of the world, have rendered Liie use of the one 
hand as couimon as the ufie of the other. If tlie iiarliarians who tatto) their faces, 
compress their skulls, distort their feet, and otherw^ise mutilate and disfigure the 
human Irnnic are, nevertheless, all of them, just as nnautiuoufl as civilijsed 
mtions in the preference of the right hand over the left, wo may to&t assured 
ihiit it is not a mere matter of choice on their part, which liuud they ought u* 
prefer." 

\Ve iflioll now endeavour to aseertain the conditians vv hich have led to the 
right build hitving been adraiieed by the ftclcctive force of evolution to tlie place 
of prEM?ininenec* Tlsat the two aidca of the body are in many respects 
asymmetrical is a multer of com moo knowledgeL It w? not surprising, therefore, 
tliflt in the variona theories whicli Imvo been put fomand to account for right* 
liandeduess, Boiue times one and aometiiuos another of these asymmetrical bodily 
arrangeitieiits has been held forth as aBbnJing the clue to the uolutiouof the 
proldem. 1 Imve littlo indimtion, even if I Imd the tinm, U diBcuss these 
dilferent views, but there ia one which deserves more than a passing notice!. Tliis 
theorj% from the wuy in which it was advanegd, forty yearn ago, w'rs psooii shown to 
be quite iiuteiiabli?, yet it appeatw t« w to contain within itself the elemenia from 
whicli o rf'tosoiiablo explauiilioii can l>e offered 

In 1862, Buchanan* jioinUid out that the right side of the body, in so for as 
the action of tlie right upper limb is concerned, possesses certain meehojiJml 
advantages over the left sida The right lung ia tnoie buUcy than the left lung in 
the proportion of eleven to ten, and eonaequejitly when a deep breath is taken a 
more stable basis of support is givon to the right upper limb. But more 
important than thiaia the manner in which the viocem are disposed within the 
abdominal cavity. The solid, maosive liver occupies a v^ry large part of the right 

* IVjgiitr iVj t, qDot«d imm Dr. Ogle's urdek mi ^ Dutmt pnMsmijieiM." 

• uf the PredfrnilMnre of llit Eight Hmid or more 

g^peTaffy this limb* of the Itight Side oter those of ihe Ltft Side of Uifr /Voe* /'Ai?, 

voL v, 1802, p. 

» Phil o/ vaL V, 19112* p U± 



naif of tlie cavity^ whilat the left half is chiefly filled by the hollow visceiifl, 
viz., tlie atoniflch and tlie inteetincd. In addition, therefore, to the right skle 
of the abdoinen affording the upper limb a more solid and eoEopact support, the 
weight of the ^dscem on tliia aide is mote oottsidembla tliftn on the left eide. 
The difference in the weight of the contents of the right and left halvoe of the 
alKloniinal carity m not difficult to pro vet ITrofmor Stnitlierfi^ states tliat it 
amounts to lo ouncea or more, add probahly this is not fur from ttio truth, 
although at th& time when the mYeatigation waa made the nrethoda at Ids 
disjjoaa] were not calcnLatoil to yield alsaolatBly oconnite re^tsL® The centre of 
gravity of the body lies therefore a little to tiie right of the ruosial plane, 
and in eotisetiuenco of this, and also ftom tlie more compact nature of the viaceni 
on the right side, the right upper limb in its operations hosa meeljonical ajdvantnge 
over the left limk BuchnimD lield that right-bandadneas wm not a congenital 
attribute of man transniitted from jhireat to oflfepring, hitt that it apiieared aa an 
BC4]uired ebaracter during life, and as the result of the superior mechanical 
conditions of the limb. Hia faitlj in hiH own theory wag ao implicit that lie 
maintained iliat imUridtials with transposition of the riscora must necessarily be 
left-bonded, altlmugh he did not explain luiw an individual may be kft-hnncleti in 
whom the YiBcem are normally dkposecL" Buchantm'e theory was not long 
allowed to go niichallengetl. In the oouree of a few ycara it received its dBath- 
blow" when it wias showm liy Dr, Pye-Smitli* and others that transposition of the 
viscera might occur without any diatiitbance of dextral pre-emmenc& -According 
to Aimt^ Pit&* ^iniCwhere about two hundred cases of vbcera have 

lieen reconled, and this author gives partieulai^ of a very iarge number of these, 
tu this list t find that m tivonty-oigiit iu which Urn condition is mentlotied twenty- 
three w^cre right-handcil and five were leftdiandecL This is a large |>n:^portioq of the 
latter^ anti utearly indieams that the same obscure Influence wbith tends to 

* Eriin. JM. *^mrn.^ Jime, ISeSL 

' My uK^bitAnt, Dr. T. G. Moorliaur, has rcMiiLly tandr wimi- iiitcreating 
nn tlifi relfilive vrelghli^ nf lh& ri^ht and kft Bidea of tUv bodi in tlie huiuAu fiietUA. 
Rv the gtincml re^nlts which he luu^ ntnainefl tiiua: ^^Frr>m thi- fiftli oionth 4>f ra^UI 

life anwitTHR the L-entre of grariLy of the body is pkced to die ade of the ai^inl 

pUni% the thipmcio liiid fibJotniioii vutL'crii ou ihLri iMe repmntiktm^ per uf the total 
weight of tlii* Tiflcera., an cam^iQi'eti with 47^4 per «3it. on the luft dde, The child theTofore 
euferM upon Jta extni'Uterine extatoiice with a nnirke^L right-flulcd hUi'* {^oarif. of Anat, and 
liKJi) 

* Sibce t}po gevtateenth ti&uimry It has been known that oocasroiiaLly individiudM me bom in 
wliom there m toinplete or pnrdiiJ tranflpoaitiou of the viaeera, of in other womds in whom the 
vueore which natunUlj lie on the right lade are trauspoged to the left side and 

Use uajlicr of thu remarkable cnuiiitiaii excited mtirii Interest and gavu nse to 

cnuttidemble iliKruulGu, frtaa which B4n'erat eitdims theories cbtnicterLBtie of the period took 
Ahape. Molit^re wan amre that ladi a tnuiipositiun wna puoMibls, although with the contempt 
which he olway* showed tofward# medical tnEii lw turned the mAil& into tidicnle^ It h 
iater^aiiiig to uote Ln pwing that the well-worn rxpiYAaioii ** aocM avqua chaug^ tout relft,^ 
which ocvTtrA in bl< phiy« Jfalgr^ LmS^ owee ita origiD to IhiA 

■ /frjPfJTtJ, 187 L 

* Ltt V<mrbvr& ^V'bmaldi dv iihcAu Httmam, Toulouse^ 1B0(X 
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produce tnmspoeitiuu ol the viscera likcwiase exercises effect in the 

frodiiction of tlie conditions wMcb lead bo left-Landeduess. 

Buchanan fell into serions ertot in the way in which be enuttciabed his theory, 
but, for all thuts it containfl much that- is true, and with some alight modificatioii 
it may be placed on a much inoro secure and permanent basia Lot m once 
und for all ceaes to claim that right-lmadedrit^ is ti cljarocter which is 
acquired during tJie life of the individual and pcrishea with him only to be 
picked up again by the offspring through certain peculiarities in hb bodily 
coiifotiiiation. Rightr-hondedness is a character which has l^n attained in the 
ordinary course of the ovolutbn of man hy the subtlo process of natural 
selectiotL A variation w]*ich tended to place aiid retain this attribute of man 
tin the motiit favourable side is one wJuch would bo simngthenfid and fosterCMl 
until In the end it would become a [Heiiuanejit poBsc^aion of man—a |>o^session 
which would not oven be disturbed by the traniderence of the bodily eonditione, 
which originally led to its acqmsttion^ to the other side of the body. Against 
this view it may l>e argued that it removes the difbculty only one stop back, 
and that it is fltill Deoessary to point out the conditions wldch are thus 
treuernitbed from one individual to another^ and by w^hich right-handedness ia 
perpetnatCil and prtweutetl from o^illafJiig from one side to the other wbeu 
the position of the viscem is revcieciL Those condiriom do not reside in the 
right upper limb itself nor in the veasel winch conveys hlotni to iL Although 
tlie matter has nut been investigated so fully aa to place tho quEsfcion ouleido 
the region of dispute, the evidence at cmr db^wsal distiuotly favoure the 
view that at birth the two upper limbs start upon thdr iiidiWdual duties eqnoILy 
endowed in m far as strength of muscle and sLe* of bones ore concerned,^ 
Both in WBE^ and weight the tW’'o limbs are to all bitents and purposes ftiniilar 
at birth, and the preponderance in bidfc and strength which later on distiuguiahes 


* Ad «nl rvSrum/ uf th^ Ht«niLuri^ bnnng on thii jxiLnt iji hy 

Qiutav A. fiiiMbCTg {Ahide$ mr fti a nicmmiTti 

rrttp&fvi Hup^iumrt. CbrihLiiuiin^ 1S9T). The rt«iilbi otytaJni^ by lIjirtiDg^ Arnold^ Bullet, 
Gaopp mJ Thfeil* are given and iUscubipiL Th&re i« ua dc0iiite hetweeu thejw 

olwiTrr^iaid taking into iNs^dcration the dilUcultlea &tt4iidiug th^ mvi^tigiUjaD emd ih^ 
inuLvokbbte emiri u> wlikU it is ^ipeiip I egnridfr that I mu justified in ciprrHdng tLe above 

BieirHet pU'HiMUtae droit el I'EcmiUe Mwwfi Fhdotophiqae df /a Fmatv ft dr 

Vi^rangwr, toinif idSii IS®0) tl» ruterit Mly mm this ^lOation Aral coucladefl^ '^diez \m 
HJifanA, mi^mc ra«)'iiL^tr» desi memhin&i lupurieun cgiuite selcm toute pmliaMlit^ % 

elle d«t tni^ peu ac£«DtciL-«.” 

In A note, jvoblisb^ in the Comptm Rindm nrhdjtmitidaim dfs ft df 

S^ci^i d^^ ISS7, XtebJ^rre hohlf^ thil in Uie devetopmeut of the kipper 

limbi the right arigiiullj eximdd ihe Itft, ao ihal mail is a '‘'droitifft* or » nt 

hiiih. 

AJoarheiid f ^ The Bal 4 tlv« Weights of the KighLatid LcHSidei nf tlir IkMly in th* Fo-ta#,'* 
/flifm. 0 / Amai. und Juljp IpOt) tJi tbe moet reccoL writer mx thb ind him 

fnlJy bear Out the etataiDent which I iiiak« ic regmd to the cotirlltiDii uf tlic iwo upptr 
Unibi At birth. 
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tliv tigliL ujui b aciiuir^d iluriiig lifts md i* mmisd by t.liis ^™iUsf muuuhl of work 
it b e-aUcd ujhyn to perform. 

All tile evidence at our disposal goes to sltow that right-liandeilueas is 
<liio Cjo ii (mictbaal pre-omiiiejsoo of Iho left brainy and that thh 

b ihti fiictor whidi pi'uveDts an D^iHatLon of ttie conditiou from one side to 
the other whuu the viscsom are re'i^er&ed. But before we take up lliis questiDn 
<^r lofi-bniUitHLuess' there sre eorlHin niattora arbing out of what goeu before 
which require to be dealt with. The moEit importaiit of theae is the queabiou: 
le riglit-bauiU-diu^s a ei^ecial and peculiar attdbule of mau, or h It a 
chumcitir wliieh ho stiarco. with Tiionko^TB and otlicr ujimuils f In the apCj 
especially in the authrupoid meiubem of the groiip^ the viscera arc disijo^d iii 
H muuiier very oiinUur to tliat diuraetenatic of mart. In the ape the uenLie 
of gravity also ties to the right of the mesial plane, and seeing that the haiid 
is nut entirely devoted to lucotnotjon* but is enikw^etl with lumiy uf iJie 
cajnibiiitje^ whidi dbtingukh the human iLand, it would not Im uureaEiuiiable 
to e^jkoct u ceitEiif] aiiiuimt of proieiDUce developed for the iiise of ihe right 
upper limU Opinion is divided iipou this [ioiuL Dr. Oglu/ who ivixite, in 
1371* iiu miereating and inatnictive paper on "^Lfextml Fre-ennneace/' wae 
MIy convmcsed that monkeys are aa a rule riglit-kitidett Pfe sUt^a that 
ill twcnty-thi™ iiionkflys lie found twenty riglibluuiiled and three left- 
handed. More recently, at the last meetiug of the Phpiolog^cal Congreisd 
in Turin K. Osawa* of Tokyo, urged the opinion that monkeys aiij 

either right-handed or ambidextrens—only a very few being left-tiandoih 
JfarUti*' Dwiyht/ Sedigiuilller/ ijingkavel* and othmf are ail moru or hm 
committ^ to llio satao view, I wish I could imigc myself alon^do these 
autlioriLlcH, becftufie by ao doing I could smooth over certain difticultioa in my 
mind in itgani to the question at issue; but for many yeans I have had an 
intimate experience of both tJie lughot and lower apes in the Gardena of tlie 
Koyal Zoological Society of Ireland, and 1 have never b^ii able to aatisfy 
myself that tliey show any decided preference for the m*e of one anu more than 
thu other. Hollia^ and Brintou^ entertam dmilm' viewy on thk mattei/ If I am 

^ Su far iM I kiiov iLe tiarm Liubiilitnii^krit ** wbi employed by Drozda 

der mmHvii von Dr. Jfitfef v. Dmiidil, Wkuer M^izzEti^bti Frtne^ %jdt 

\BSOi p. 1£06), Broca nuikAi hh of the mpr^ioti du DsrveaTi ^ Du Sl^ge Jr In 

f&aiU€ du laugnge articoJt,* B*tiL d4 tci ISGSi t. vij |x 077-300). 

' Mtud. CAtmrff. Tmtu^ veh xxxvi p 370* 

* ifivJUkiindiffk^ (FVeto alwtnift ublniutd aX ihr <J'ci£igT6a&.> 

- BuiL Aw, AmiL, 10S(^ p. 4S. * ,Sfcrifrjw/i M^Ldn^ toI. ix. 

* Si Jahi^g^ Aptih 1004, |k &L. 

* ./ojKfic AfUU, and 1874. vuh ii, ji. 4S3. 

* Titc A fUAr^po&u^FiM^ vbl k, p ti6. May, 1800. 

* 1 may carnltoii that nceutly a diimpimree, i&bout ak yflnlv olii, luviiig tiii^ in the 
Dubliu Zooki;fi«l Gsirdeuft, J hmd ilie bones «f the two upper Jtinbi- oirefttily jjw^parad. Thev 
iFene tben weighed and It was fuuod that the bonea of I3w two mdm w«re as ne^ily m 
poeubk equil in wtrJght; what iJight difTeronoo there wm, was in hvmxr ol tbs bottos of 
left upper limb. 
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eon^t in my o^KservationB on the moBkoj, if the ape ~m Lmly aniTridextronSp 
it is reasDual^le to t^OMclude that in tlie cvolutioti cif Timti Hght-liandcdinei^ 
liid not assiert itself nnlil the nppor limb liaJ been set alnsohitcly free from 
the office of locomotion, and had the liighar duties wbicti am now 

asaigned to it. 1 have already expressed the belief that no sooner did man 
iisButne an upright gait tlian tliia character l^egan to be developed—feebly 
Taarktjil in the earlier stageis, no doubt, but gniduaily gatbeving atiTCiigth as the 
uoDueotioD lietweon tlie band and tlie brain l>ecamo more and mom intimate, and 
as tho work allotted to the hand grew in im|K3rLanca It thus comes about that it 
is in civilised racce engaged in skilled hdiour of Lhe highest order that the highest 
degree of right-hanitodneaij ta exhibited/ and it becomes u iptestiou whether Llie 
intreilnction of mechanical contrivances wldch are nowadays ao fast replacing 
inanual work— the tj^wwiiter lunl the printing macMne. tlie sUairadoom mid the 
imping machine, — may not in the courw of tirue operate to some degree in the 
opposite direction, 

Voluabk evidence m re^d to eeitam points in the evoluiinu of man is to Ije 
obtained from the study of tlie microcephalio idiot. Those mkrocephales wliich 
aro free from apparent pathological taint, and which fall within ii cl^ which may 
be appiopriately called "morphological,*^ frequently present in tlie brain and 
cmiiiiini cart^ remarkable atavistie chatueier^> wMch would aeetn Uy have been 
distinctive of an early ^^teln-fo^m of nmn/ Uufortimatcly wc have not um^h 
detailed infonuatiou couceming the idiot which beura directly on the question at ifflnie: 
stili the evidence which is available ia extremely luterL-stiug, and pomts to the 
conclnsiou that while left-handedness is not tnore common in the morphuk^gical 
microcephale tliau in the uormal individual, there ia a much higher peiiceiitage of 
tboBti who are ambidextruiis, and conmiucntly a greett reduction in the puicentage 
of those who are righi-liaadetL This was the result obtained by Dr. W- Ireland’* 
from an examinatiDn of the imbecile diildreu in tUe Larberi InstitutioiL These 
statistics^ while imporLantj lose a cortam amount of their value through no 
attempt having been made to claesify the case# observed according to the 
particular form of idiocy exhibited by cocIl I am indebted to Dn F. IL P* Taylor 
for some striking details regarding eighteen microcephalic idiots at pieseot 
in the Institution,^ of which he is the medical superintendent Ten of these 
fall within the morphological group, and of these five are right-handcd> one 
lefuhandedj whilst four are ambidextrous.* Of course 1 fully appredato the fact 
that the statisticB at our {tisposal on tliia subject are not sufficient to jiisdry ns in 
arriving at any far-reaching conclusions^ but all the same I am iucUued to cousiiler 

* Sec rcfcrclw to the obHcrvtLtiirjas oi Dr. W. McDiaigali on Ihti ilurray IhLknilutB, p; 270 . 

* Brak ulid Crmniaui of ihe MlcroircpIiiiJic Idlol/ hy n J. iuid 

Ttflfurd Smith, TWiwj^ioMf^ liqy. DuL Spc.j vmL v (botIcs ii), 

* ^ Notea OD Left-H^udedneiB,” j^mrat rol iii+ p. JOX iSSD-JiL 

* Diimith A^yiana, Darlford, KvuL 

* Sve ntbla in the AppenduL. 
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tbiit there ie exhibited in the mieroceplialic idiot n distinct atavistic tendency to 
tcvoi't to the nmbidextrotis condition of tiie early pro^onitoni of mou. 

Tlie tiiotor paths whitdi take origin in the cortex of Llio two cei^bml 
hemispheres cross to opposite sides of the body as they proceed to their ultimate 
deslinalioua. Tt thus comes ebottt that tlia left cerebral hemisphere controls and 
regulatca the muscles of the right side^ and its functional superiority over the 
right hemisphere Is indicated by Uie subservlont position which the left liaud 
holds critli reference to the right, and the numimr in which all manual acts which 
require precision and shill, all the nmvuinants which specially require the 
higher guidance of the bruin, are iierformed by the right hand Bub It is 
net only in this respect that the left cerebral hemisphere stands out 
pte-eminenL The active speech centre is located in tlie left liruin. Wa aitcak 
from the left cerebral hetnbphere, and there are probably no series of motor acts 
whicli reqniro a grosLer rednemenl of adjustmeut than those which rosulb in 
articulate speacL lb is indeed reiuatkable tlmt it sItouM linvo fallen to the bb of 
the one cerebral hemisphere to preside over the tuovcn]ent& aocompinying speech 
in Ihc same way as it presides over the movements of the skilful r igh t jiand. 
From what I have said it mast not be inferred that there is no speech centre on 
the light aide of the brain, but merely that tliu greater port, if not the whole, of 
the motor inciLutiuus which lend to orticulnta speech go out from the S|ieovli 
centre which roEidoa in tlis left cerebral lieniisphcre. A still fuller signiMtionce 
is given to this nrrungeuient by the fact that in leTt-hoinied people tlie 
pncdoiiiinnnci] of the right cerebral hemisphere is still fui-ther accentnatod by 
the tiansfereuco to it of the active apeech-centre. Left-handed people Lheiofore 
S|jeik from the right brain. From this it is evident then tliut left-braineduess end 
right-handedness constitute the uonuol condition} whilst right-hraiiicdaese and 
left'liandedneas arc to be regarded ns an exceptional occurrence, 

Tlio functional pro-cmiacnce ol the left brain is nut >i hap-Iiazaiil ac(|ui6itjon 
whicli has been pickoil up during the life of the iiidividuoL It Es not the result, 
but, through evolution, it has become the cause, of right-handetlness. As alruudy 
explained, the most favourably placetl limb has been taiaeil by natural selection 
10 the ^nmtion of special imporUnce/bnt this increase of pow er has not been 
conferred upon it by the perpetuation of any siiriatiou in the limb itself, but of 
n variation In the cerebral hemiaphere which presides over its oiiemtioua There 
cannot be a doubt that the superiority of the left cerebmJ liemisphara rests upon 
some stniclurnl foniidatiou which is tranamitted from ^mrent to ofTspring; and 
furtlier that the exceptional cases of right-braiiicilnese anil left-hondodncaa which 
we ovety now and then observe, ore due to the transference of t hi s Gtrnctural 
1^’uiiliaHty from llm left to the right side, or more probably to a tnuisposition 
of the two cerebral hemisfilicre* in the same w‘ay iJiat truusposition, eltJier 
partuil or complete, of the thoracic mid abdominal viscera occurs. It is 
ovideut, however, that iranefercnce of the two cerebral hemisplifirea may lakii 
place witliout any Lijrnwi«ndmg aislurbauce of Lhe viscera; hut that there is a 
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dif?tiiicl toadeiicy for the condition Lo oi^ur along with tKmapoaition of the 
thomeio and abdumiiiiaJ Tiacerap h ^n hy the fjict that there la a lai-ge proportion 
of left-handed individuala amongst those who preeent this remarkable vtaceral 
diapIaceuienL 

The C|iie8t for the stractnral conditions upon which the ftinctional eui>eriority 
uf the left cerohra] lieiiiisphere deponils, is ifniromided with great diffienlty. Mneh 
epccnlatioti has lieeii ludnlged m, in connection witli this problem, and ita solution 
has l*con attempted by the enunciation of mmiy Ui-eonsidered theories. One very 
favourite Iij^JOtlieaLs la that ]eft-braiiiednm is the result of the left eembrid 

hemisphere being placed more ad- 
vuiiUigeously than the rigid hami- 
apliere in reganl to its blood-supply* 
According to those wlio hold this 
view^ the left hemisphere not only 
reoeivetf its blocnl - etieiitu under 
mote favouralik physical conditionB, 
but it likewise obtains a more 
generous anpplyp wtula the ontflow 
is not eo free. 

The tw^o leaiiing advo^^tes of 
this theory are -iVitnand do 
and Dr. Ogle,* whilst more reoenlly 
Dr. Fritz Luoddeckens^ lias urguotl 
with some skill in favour of iL 
Time wiil not allow me to coiuhal 
this plausible, but Mladoiia expla¬ 
nation ; nor indeed is it m^eessaiT 
that 1 should do so, seeing tluit 1 
dealt to extent with the qiiss- 
tion m m uddiesa which ! had the 
honour to deliver before the Anthro¬ 
pological Suction of the British 
Association m Glasgow iti 1001,^ 

It hiLa been further asserted that tlie left ceiebrii] hemiephere b hsEiWer and 
bulkier tbiiu tlie right, and that this contTibutes not a little to give it its funcdoual 
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¥vi Si^ln ibJU ikno^nM tli« KilicuL ^ ilv 
Ihrautib Hljldi the i ftrOuJ m^r kJH ihmI irt 
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Ttu tlii«#l Oh dbkf ci!kMi»rtkhkioit to ibK Mutt k 

Ihiiri Mmr^A^ p«ulMit l«r 444 fiui l« tMlilj DMHurd, 
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hi K] 4 iiiil In dlffcnm( ikiHli. Tbtm ht»wi^tr, m 

•omcEiDKf f« E^rnur^l Ou MV mi4a mstik mt ollirr tlnvi ko Htvkw vI 
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■ '*SuT k iiudiDg^EoIfl du Iniigrige artkiil^'” CourOluii h 0 F^vri^r^ ]mr fAtinii 

diLk »deacei belle# lettnes et arts Bordwii^ 

* " Dextnd pre-enjiMii«*“ J/ed Ckirurff^ TVtfO^^i 

^ mnd Lriprigk itKKb 

* l^TKA dittciuHb Uik view mt mma uiiA erblimdy bLued lii m fjtvuur^ 

comen ta Uie omeliiailoa Umt tbe mode of arfgm of tbe two cajntidA ^xi^raou a i.%rtiMli ibflaenco 
U|wa the divj^ou i»f kboar tiiul&jrt4l£^ by tbo two bonmiphom^ bnt not n *^docklvc ” Indueacev 
^“*0? lit dlfloTviifH fotictioufiUfi dea di£ux b^mupbdrea cfr^hiftni.x,'' BiUL dt^Aoad. 1&77, 
p &i8L 
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superiority, Boyd/ who made 200 ob^rvutiott^^ came to the conclusion that 
aliuost invariAhty the weight of the left cerebral hemisphere exceeded that of the 
right by at least the cightli of an onuce,"* whilst Broca* cotiaidered that the left 
frontal lobe w'ft& on an averugo 5'50 graintnea hoarier than the right. An acenmto 
determination of the relative weiglite of the two cerebral hcmiaplicrcs is no easy 
matter, na many factors mu^ contribute to viliato the romiltp and there is evejy 
reason to believe that the predominant weight ascrilieii to th& left cerebral 
hcmispliere by these authorities is due to errors of ob^rvation. BTanne* has 
show^n in the most conclusive manner tljat if there is any diHerencc in weiglit 
between the two licniispherea^ itiaa diderence in favour of the right, and not of 
the loft/ and I may luld that these results are c{mte in accord with my own 
ubservatiotiaj and that 1 believe that the same conditions as to weight are present 
at all periods of growth and development Wo may diBmiss, therefore, from our 
minds tlie possibility of left-hrainodnoss being due to a gtcuter mass of cerebral 
substance on the left side of the braiiL 

It lias also Imn uloinied that the superiority of the left cerehml hendsphere 
is to be found in tlie greater richuesa and complexity of its convolutional and it 
has even been asaerterl that in the few eases whore the braiua of loftdiunded 
individuals have been studied this eliantetor has been observed to bo inmafericd 
to the Opposite side/ That there is a miirked asymmetry in the arinngenicnt of 
the convolutions of tlie two cerebral hemispheres of man ia a well-known fauL 
Tlie same aflymmetry is alijci noticeable in the lower animals, although it never 
attains the same degree as in man, and in (Im t^nnection it is unteresting to note 
that Broca considem, on oomewhat meagre evidence perhaps^ that domoaticatioii 
ap|icara to accentuate the want of sjTnmetry in the arrangement of the 
convolntiona in the brains of low'cr mamimilsL Be tliia as it may, in so lar os 
miin is considered I am satislled tliat no amount of Ingenuity would enable 
us te twist liic asynmetrical amm^emenl of the eonvoiiitioiiB into ouch a 
form fia to give a conetanl and general ouporiority to one iieniiaphere over the 
other* 

But the convoliitjonaiy has been presented imder nnothot guise. 

Grrttiolet* expres^d the view that in the development of the brain the 
convolutions of tlie left frontal lobe oasiimc form at on earlier date thou those 


* FAiH voL di, jx £41* LuiudoDf 1865* 

t ** Sur hf poids reUiUJ^ du deui ct da laur lobes frontamc BufL 

tU fa frAwtArvpGi^k* *6x108^ lA'JSp t x* ji, 

* "Dm (iow|cht<iv«rtluiltiiuw dvT reobtou acur Uiiketl liimliulfto imlux Mi>u*clioti," AtvAiv. 

yvr 

■ Bnmiie wdgbed tbr cersbrsl lit^iuiipliirrc^ of 93 bmiEis and fooiul that in 62 tbe rigJit 
hctliiApheia was the lieaTi4!i' j hi !I4 tbu luft tlnf bedTier ; and in abe ciue onl]^ « orw thev of 
«piid weight Tlio bimi of the total weight on tho right side oluouated to 27^ 4 graiamea^ 

w hilif t tliAt on tlio Idt aidti ^.aiiiu to gimuiiieiL 

* Ogkp “Iltotnd pre eteLuetwK," Afad Chirurff, TViuu,, ia7L 
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on the right side, and Ogle, Broca," and others have thrust thia atateroent foiwanbc 
as one of considerable importance in connection with the question under 
consideration. Gmtiolet, however, did not express himself with any degree of 
confidence on this point, and Ecliet^ has shown tliat there ia in reality no general 
disagreeiiicnt hetween the two hemispheres os to the time at which the 
convolutions api>ear-Hi conduaion with which I fully conenr. 

Tlie physiologist has laid it down os a law that as we ascend the mamtualian 
Kculc the motor area of the corebral cortex becomes more and more distinctly 
differeolmted into definite dislricta, each of which stands in connection with 
paiticukr groups of muscles or witli the movements produced by these musdea. 
It is still further bdievwl tliat the extent of the area of cerehral cortex which ie 
allotted to each inuscle*group is not determined by tlie Isulk or luass of tmisde 
whtdi lieloiiga to that groups but by the refinement of the inovements which it is 
calleil upon to undeiiahe. Tims the anti-area of cortex appears of euormoua 
extent vlicn compared with the area which preaides over the more bulky muscles 
of the trunk, and this principle appears in tlie main to underlie tlic partition of Um 
entire motor area of the cortex into districts repteseuting tlm varions volnntai?' 
movemeots. Such lieiug the case, it becomes apparent that in pursusuce of our 
innuirv the nrvft of cerobral cortex cti each eidc of the brain which controls and 

regulates tlie roluntory 
movements of the arm 
must be subjecteii to 
the closest scrutiny. By 
recent experimentdwork 
Oil the anthropoid ape 
the arm-area Jias been 
determined with veiy 
great care aud precision, 
and by observers in 
whom we may place 
implicit trusL* It is 
situated in tbe back port 
of the frontal lobe im¬ 
mediately in front of 
the central fissure, or in 
other words that fieaure wtiidi lorme the arbitrary Uiiidet lioimdBty of the froutol 
district of the cortex. Tlie study of this portion of cortex can only be satisfactorily 
pursued by tracing the growth diong^ whicli it undergoes during the development 

r *‘I>u ds Ia ructtlte du Liiiigage Bvll. fh h Sdc. ^dt Parity 

im t rdb p. art. 

* Arr^it.fmr Aa^rvpatrigit, tMO, bd. exL 

• ^ Oluerradoiw on «b» PtijnUilogy ot ibe Onrebral CortAx <if wmt et tb^ HigU«r Apes.” 
tPrEliuiliuuy «oitatnimic»tlnh.) By A. S. P, OrUnbaitin, U.rt, suit 6 . 3 herriii|;toii, F.B.S. 
/*«!* rtey. Stt-, voL Ixix, an. 453, ii, SOO, Deoraiber, 100!, 
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aiid extension of the ceiehra) suifoc^v In tlie latter half of tl»c sixtJi mouth of 
fcetal development, when the early conToIiitioiis are Isiginmiig to ascmme form, a 
couspicuoiiB rounded elevation gwwa up from the surface and forms a marked 
bulgin" in this region (Plate XXI, Figs, 1 end 2, a). The eortical elevattone which 
appear at this period are unqueoticnahly connected witli tlie development of 
function iu localixed areas, and if read might they would, I am satisfied, in many 
cases afibnl information oa bo the evolution of function iit the cortex. Interpreted 
in the light of tlie recent hrilliant cxpeiimental work by Griinhaum and 
Sherrington on the localization of the motor centres, then* is every moeou to 
Iwlieve tluit tlie eminence in question represents the early condition of the aim' 
oentre. It occupies the precise position wliicb they liavo mapped out, atul its 
exuberant growth as compared with that of the siu'roanding cortex clearly 
indicates that it is an araa which will, in the course of lime, become the scat of 
foiictioiLal activity of an important kind. Immediately belliud this elevatbib but 
on the other side of the central fissure, another eminence of a somewhat similar 
appearance groiivs up much about the same time in the purietal lolie (Plate XXI, 
Figa. 1 and 2), The presuinptiou is tliat this elevated iu«a of cortex is also 
connected in some way with the activity drRpla)>ed by the arm. hut Grlinb.'ium and 
Sherrington liave shown that it cannot lie r^*atded as Iwing a part of its motor 
ceutra. Possibly it may he the receptive centre to whieli aensoiy inipressbus 
travelling from the upper limb are conveyed, but tliis is n purely siieculative view 
and is at present supported, so far os 1 am aware, by no solid basis of fact be}'0'nd 
this, that many corticipetol fibres (fillet system), travelling up from bdow, end 
wiiliin the area.^ 

The funlier development of these two eininenora csn be tiuced witli the 
greatest precision through all the successive stages of cortical growth, until finally 
the adult condition is attained (I’iat^ XXI and XXIT, Figa 1 to 8JL It is this 
r^on, therefore, of the cerebral sarfaee upon which our attention must be fixed 
iu our endeavour to arrive at some explanation of the fimctional superiority of the 
left brain as manifested in the greater manipulative dexterity of the right upper 
limb, and if tlic physiological axiom l« correet that an increase in the skill and 
refinement of certain movements is accompanied by on extension of the cortical 
area, wiudi stands in cenneetion with the muscles producing these nmvemeuta^ 
we sliould enter upon the investigation with some anticipation of success. 

* Prerioui to tLe reaesTcliea of GriiitUmin snd Sbema^on tlie porlioo of cortex whivb 
eorreepomls m tliia entincuec b U»o sdult bnun was cotisiiimd to form [jart of the motor 
ceil ire forilie Brm, sud it b both intereatiugjuid iujfjsntive to n«to tiisl ia owe* of GoujruBtbt 
abnence ol the ,- 1 ™! the portiouof cortex which eonwipotids to the front emtaeuce (Sberrington^a 
motor urea for the atm) nsuiiiu abeoiutdtr lumiTected, whiht the portion of eortex which 
correaponda to the himiereoiiiieiKe (the ivreptive centro for the ami (7) ) exhibiia a certain 
nmnuat of rednetion. For an socottnt of such a cnae, see AHide by Dr. MoorbEw) in the Octolwr 
tratnberof the ^ownaf e/ .fnotowy ernif /%«iiifc^y (lEiOe). In tbla paper the details of two 
other raroa, pabluhed by Sir Willinm Gowoni, juad by Sir Victor Horsley aiid Dr. Daatuui, are 
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On Ijoth fiJes Lhi» groxvLb of the d Strict under oljsermtionp during the proee^ 
of developuieiitj is much in excess of that noticed in the surround ing curteXi and 
very soon hy t!>e liackward extfttisbu of the erea represented by the anterior 
eminence* which as we have noted corrtsjxjnds to the motor centre of tlio arm, the 
central lissun; ift doubled fjaok in this part of its coiirsej and the two bends or 
genua winch arc so cbaracteriHtio of Uiie furrow arc producetL A liay is thus 
formed in the central fissure within which the growiBK artu-(um accommodates 
itsoif (Plates XXI and XXII. Figs. 3 to 8>. Gninbaum and Sherrington call 
attention to the importance of these geutm m affording laudmnrka by which the 
upper and lower limits of the arm-centre can l^e indicated. 

Tlie same Ijonding of tlie central fissure, produced apparently in the same 
way, b seen in the gorilla, chhnpansee (Plate XXII, Figs, 10 hiicI ligand orange 
and in these it is often as wed markeil as in man \ in the gibbm and in maiiy of 
the lower it i$ abo picaent, but io a feebly expressed condition {Plate XXII, 
Fig, U ); in Ihi^ remainder of the lower apes the furrow is straight it must not 

for a nioiiieut be nnppmiicd tlmt I desire to 
aigue from this that the manipulative power 
of an apo ca.u be gauged by the depth of 
the biy in the ceultal fissure which U formeil 
for the reception of the arm-centre; indeed 1 
l^licvc that other facters enter into the 
determinatjon of the amount of inilexioii 
preaeut in the furrow besidm the growth of 
this special cortical area* The question is otic 
which is well worthy of further study. 

When the process of cortical growth is 
complete a compaiiBon of the human braju 
with that of tlie tliree higher anthroiioids 
shows tliat id so far afli the cortex espoaed on 
the surface ia concemed there is little difTerence 
in the relative extent of the mn area.' But 
when the central figure is opened up the 
preeminence of man elands forth undmllengcih 
In the lower npes olid m the gibbon the walla 
of the fieaure arc quite imsooth; in the higher anihropoida there is a alight tendency 
to a vrrinkMng and interloakiug of tho opposing hanks of the toure in the tefpon of 
the anu-centre ; in man a lojge amount of cortex belonging to the ann-centre 
is stowed away within the ceutial fissure in the ahape of anbiuc^d iuterlocking 
gyrL The importance of this la et^ly appreciated when we bear m mind that 
ilnibbauiD and Shemngton have shown tliat BihnulQtioii of the anterior wall 

■ If tlien- u any dL^^iTbBtf it v& ont! in faTour of tbe AniJirdpoid, and oue in almu^t 
t4capted to ang^esl Uiat tbis may Lave some Coonevtioa with tlie gnat Jength of tbr unii iif 
tLe*e althougib ^tih an eiplanatiaa w^iqld run ccuiiter to pLyeiologjejil t^Lbig:. 
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oF the ocQtral dssuro in the anthrojwid in this producM an inwietliftta 

motor tespome ou the part of the ann. 

lij direct experiment it has been demonstrateil that the majority of tlto 
fiim>vi '9 on the eerebral anrface in thb ne^hbourhood oannol be tqmrded (m 
affording functional boandarics. The study of the developing brain leads to a 
somewhat aimilor conclusion. A considerable niunbor of the furrows are produced 
by the process of con volutionaiy packing to which the brain is auhjected in the 
later wceka of iiitrauterine life, ll is uoccasQiy to mention this to avoid 
misconception. The early ami-urea ts not delimitated by furrowii. It is simply 
a surface upheaval, and its subsequent develqpuieuti altUotigU sometimes obecurod 
by the intitKluetiou of furrowa, can as a rule be traced with precision. 

From this prcliiiiinarr etiidy of the cortiial district winch oorrespomis to Uio 
motor centra of the arm we can now praceed to institiite a comiiarison of tlie area 
on tlic two aides of the brain. When I began this iuvesligatioQ 1 wua not without 
hoi)c that in the devdoping brain, at least. I would be able to discover sometliing 
whicli would give us a clue to the functional superiority of this part of the cerebral 
cortex on the loft side. So far as the inqiiin’ hae had any result at all, tlie 
conclusiona 1 have arrived at ara exactly the opposite of what 1 Lad anticipated 
There ia, I believe, a slight diflbreucc, and one that is fairly constant on tlie two 
sides of tlie brain, but ibis is n difference which at all stages, except during 
the eighth month of fmtal Ufe’ (Plata XXI, I'iga, 4 and 5), ia almost mvariably 
ill favour of the right cerebral heiiaIaphBr& Farther, tliis greater exiibctauce 
of tlie cortical area allotted to the arm m the right brain appenra to lie distinctivo of 
the ape os well as of man, although the differenee cannot be said to be so marked 

When we tarn from the special field of cortex allotted to tlie arm and examine 
the whole extent of the region of cerebral surface, of wbicli it forms a part, it 
becomes evident that the latter is more extensive on the left side. The region to 
which 1 refer is bounded below by the great Sylvum liasute, and it is not diiUcnlt 
to prove that this fissure is more depressed in the left brain than it is in the right 
(Plate XXII, Fig: 12). That this ib in any way associated with liglit-hatidednejis, 
or with the localimtion of the active speech centre in the left cerebtal hemisphere, I 
am not prepared to urge, because the aame couditiou b also a characteristic of the 
ape. This it is tree would offer no impediment to the acc^tanoc of thin explanation 
by those who bdievo that the ape is right-]umdctl, but, as i have already stated, 
I cannot peiauade myself that the ape poasessta auy superior power in either arm. 

Tliat 1 should have so far been baffled in tiio attempt to discover some 
structural uhonmter to account for the fuuctiotiul superiority of the left cerebrum 
does not lessen my belief that such exists. It merely persoudos me tlmt the 
inquiry has leeii conducted up to tlie present along wrong lines, and 1 do not 
doubt that the problem will nUinmtoly bo satisfactorily explaineil. On u previous 

^ Wby it diuulO luppeD iit ihtt cigliUi niontli qI development, nmi only nt this period, 
the area III ijwaitlon nh^tkld eliow Wi vstees of groTSth ou tbk? left side I laxmot «ixpkLn. This 
eoodiiicb U very evidtia b luuroui *if tlie fil e biaiiis beluu^iuj; li> tJiU |jviigtl wliielj 1 
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ucciL^ii' 1 hatl an opiiortunitj' of expressing luy lielief tiuit no coimtant or (Jefinite 
(lifTcrcnoe can be detectetf hi the area of cortex aasociatHd with the speech ceatre on 
the two sides of the brain, ami yet it would appear that only the left apeecli centre 
is active. The results, therefore, which have been derived from our extuuination 
of the arm-area of cortex on tile two iuiIes arc of a preciBely analogous nntarc. 

I liave already hinted tlint by the study of the early conditions of tl)e cerebral 
cortex in man, infotmaliou may Iw obtained legerJing the evolution of funclioiu 
To arrive at any dehnite result in this direction it is necessary that the developnient 
of the eerehral cortex of the ape he also studied. TJp to the present this is an 
nimost unexplored field, and 1 Itiiow of no branch of morphological investigation 
which would be likely to afibnl bo rich a result. We have seen that ihe bulging 
of the lotn-arca in the Ininmn oerabnun oucais very early' — ^somewhere about the 
middle or end of the sixth month. The portion of cortex devoted to speech aasames 
shape much later. Indeed it does not appear until shortly liefote birth, and is not 
fully de\'eloped until the end of the liisl year of infancy. This might be eonrideied 
to give some haais of support W Ur. ilonro's plea* tliat man attained the erect atti¬ 
tude, and that the arm was set free for the devdopment of its higher functions before 
aiticukte speech was elaborated. To ossigu the proper weight to this argument, 
however,it would bo iiBcassuty bo ascertain iiow the am-cenlie develops in the ape. 

I am fully sensilde of the fact that the subject which T have disctisaed is in 
a mmiire merely a part of Lire much laigtT question of right ami Icft-sidednesa, 
or of '‘TAoiumr (tr^U <•( t'/ittmwe yttiu/te" as it lias Iwcn put by Biorvliot. tt is 
held br some that the hirst Bcgmeutiition of the ovum rletertnines tho mesial 
plane id the binly and that the two i»»>rlioiia of yolk which result fnjiu tho 
cloiivugv form, by tlicir Bulnsefiucnt do'i'elopnicnt, tlie right and left halm of tho 
individual resj km;L ively, Be this os it may, it is uol alone in the iiosbobeIoii of the 
aw k want hand that the left aide shows snfeitorUy. It wunlil aeem that in some 
reapectH it exhibits a less vigorous growth aiui tlial in certain ItKiulitioa it is more 
ptoue to congenital defects than the right side, Uofecta of the upper lip occur 
twice oa frequently on the loft side as they do on tho right side*; the teeth— 
Imlh tcmiiorarj- and purmaiicnt—of the right side are said to !« more volmtiinouH 
and denser thou those of the left side^ t whilst Horrisou Allen* maiiitalnit tfmt 
the dental aralt is os a rule iletlected on the left side, Tlie question also os to 

< Adduew to AAthni{K.H]ogiQil Seetioa ot the Briiish Amuciatieu, Ola'^v, ISO], 

’ AtldtME to Aiitlmqiolugiciil Seetjou of Lhe Britiih AsMciatioii. Nottii^liaui^ IgfkS. 

■ Th KDlUk«r. Uelier du n [Dlvnuaxiilue des Menecbcn. Aomi ueta der Kffl. Ltop- 
Carol. IknioeAm Aiad. dtr A'rj/wr/ar»4rr, bd. xliu, no, B, 1 835. KoUiker xlatee tliet of ]fJB 
«ueiy 113 oennred on the left side, itnd only <BS ob the right lida 

‘ 1'. La Dniterie et in Uatickcrie, aont-etlep foeclJoua do l'£diualioti cm de 

I Cbmptce Hrtulmi Iftbdomwhirtt dti d* la Soa'^ dt Bioioffit. 

Faru. IBSf. 

* Proe. d«(k£ ,Vur. J^l, riuledri|diui, IBBB. Han'Uou AlfeLb elates that ‘^uui ef 
96 exainplBa of dental archai, tS were found hi be ileflectiKl more on tlio left thou uu tlie r{|{liL; 
ft deflecteil luore on the ri^lit ihiu die Left; while 17 oidy were aymtnetricai." 
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whioli of ihc tw'O lower liinls is tlifi atroufier and more useful lias been much, 
debattid; but in ttie limited time at my diapoed I liavc thought it better to strictly 
confine my remarks to that branch of the subject which ebneenm the npiJcr limb. 


Avfksbix, 

PfrBTiciTUKS or itiCKOcCPUAWCS. Supplied by Dr. B. P. Tatiok. Altdical 
SaperuitendBtit, Dareuth Anjlnm- 


Age. 

Ciivnmfere cJC9 
of Hcad^ 

Ki^ht or lioft-hand^d or 
Ambidextroiss. 

Power u£ 
articalAte 
epceclu 

RonuirkB. 

9 

lfr75 

Ei^lit-bBiided; 6ner moro- 1 
monISf flUifht, ' 

Nil . 

FftthoLogicnl. 

24 

I7S5 

Leftph&nded; fiaiir 
mants, very slight 

lodistuict... 

PBibologicnb 

29 

19 

AnibldoTctrons 

tadiatinct 

Piiihoiogiicnl- 

28 

20 

*m^ ■■■ 

Nil. 

PihtihoLogicab 

14 

195 

Loft-h^ded | bniir inov«- , 
mfmtfi, niL | 

Nil. 

Piitlmiogtciila 

? 

172ft 

Nil 

Nil... 

Pntholcigtca.L 

34 

19 

Riglit-liJuidfid 

Gwd 

PleUJiologicEhb 

12 

16-75 

Left-handtHl } £iior mtiva* 
munta, very aUght, * 

Good 

PathologienL. 

33 

19 

Aoibido^trooB; finer EQOVQ- | 
mBnta, fair. | 

Bad 

BiforpbplogiqniT 

ricketf. 

37 

18-60 

Ambidextrous ^ finer move- | 
ruente, good. 1 

Bad 

Morpbotogicab 

denf luid dnmb. 

39 

18 

Lt-ft^bond^ 1 finer move-^ 
ments, nil. | 

Bad 

MorpbotogionL 

21 

16 

Ambidexirotu; finer ihoto- 
ments^ nil. 

Bad 

idorpiLplogionl . 

12 

16 

Ambidexirons $ Boor move¬ 
ments^ nib 

Bad 

hforpbaltr^icaL 

28 

IH 

Right-Wded; finer move- 
mentB, good« 

Indistinct 

Morphologioidj 

dab 

13 

I7| 

j 

Eigiit^lmnded; finer move- 
menU, good. 

Bad 

Morpholggienl. 

id 

1 18i 

Kight-*^hacded ^ finer move- 
mentsp good. 

Bad 

Morpliologicail. 

? 

in 

Rigbt-lunded: finer more- 
monta, good. 

Pair 

Morpbulggical. 

31 

17i 

Bigbt-hnoilcid; finer move- 
meniSf good. 

' Pbir 

Morphological. 
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Ej^ptan^iion o/EliUcs XA*laM SXIL 

Fig. L mght cerebral from ^ huimui fwtu* iji dtv ktitir lialf uf Uw wsitli iminlU 

of doi^elojimont. 

Fijj- 5. Itight Mid hit cerebral hwnlapherea a liuiiuin fc^Lua of about t\m wnfl period of 
derelopmcnt «b tbo toitm from wlimb Fig. 1 Iuia been 

Fig- 3t mgbt aitd left cerebraJ iiemljipherefi ftTini u hiiiusji l<oebni in tbe middle or ktter part of 
die iieventli moiitli of development. 

Fig*. 4 & Hii Kigbt and left cerebnil bemieplieie* t^^o hmmiii fcotueea in the eigbtb month 
of development. 

Fig. 6. mght and Mt ctercbral liemuphcrca of a littniMi fwtim la the eaxlj part uf die liintli 
monlli of development. ^ 

Fig. t- Right and left rerebnil heml^pherea of m lull-time Eiuman feettne. 

Fig. S. Right aiid left e^bml hemigphfirw of an adult 

Fig. £l Right Mid left eereljmi licnii*|>berei of a IwbooEL 

Figi- ICI ^ i 1« Right ami left eurebra] hemupliorea of two ehitii^iiuiseea. 

Fig. LS. Mcthcid employed lu detertalue tlie inLlinaUmt of ifaa Sylvian &wm. 

emman m itii 

a. Eldvatiaii m early b^tal brain which oorrci»puud* to the niotur aren for Die aim. 

^ Comsponding elevation behind the central h«mre^ 
a. Superior ganu of the oenttal Sanirs, 
d. Inferior genti of the central fiarinre. 

TLeaitu-area in eaclLcnrcbrum ti tinted jEuai;. 
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TEE ITEDICIKE, SIHIGEEY. AND MTDWIFEliY OF THE SINAUOOLO, 

By e, 6. SmuMASii, il.!t. 

[With PtAt* XXIU.] 

Wbilk witti tlie Ciitubritlge Authiupological Expedition to Torres Straits, th® 
following notes—^which do not cluini to Tm coiupkto—were eoUecteil from the 
Siiintigrilo, an inlnml tribe iBhaliitiiig the Eigo Histriet of Uiitish New Guinea. 
The coast in this part of tlie Possoaeion is occupied by a ^leeple of Motu stodc 
who have done little more than effect a lodgment. Immediately behind these 
m-e the Ilcere, a weak tribe occupy tag a namiw sono of country which extenda 
only few tn-o or thiee miles from the coast. Behind these and pressing upon 
Uiein are the p^iwerfiil and numorotw Slnaugolo, who originally esme froxii the 
neighbourhood of Taberogoro close to Mount Gilea Their villages are moat 
numerous hi the open, often hilly, country round the Kigp Government station, 
but tboir ■ Ijnt.rint extcmls in a mirth-easterly direction beyond the Vanigak Biver 
ua far aa Mount Giles. The forward movement of the Sinangolo is still taking 
place, some tluee miles having Iwon gaitujd in tlie last ten years. One of their 
villages, Ketnaia, is now to some extant a fishing village, and ita inliabitania carry 
oii a biiak trade with tlie coast villages, principally exchaii^ng their garden 
produce for fish. 

In the following pugis, diseases which umong oui-selves would bo considered 
reapectivoly medical or siugnjal, are classilicd apart. 

Mkiucjne. 

But few tliBciiBfw are reoognixed Jcliniiely enough to receive a name. 

Malaria, oalleii fnagidi, literally coldness, ts named from tlie shivering Sts 
which duimcterize its franker manifeatations; the patient i® laid in the sun or by 
a tiro while bin head and abflonien. tnay bo luithed witli hot water. A special 
term, heni, is reserved for the ehronicsally entaTgcd spleen present in moat of the 
Sitiaugcdo children and Id many of the adults. This is not tecognused as Iwing 
due to mabiria, and, when persisting beyond chiliiliood, is troatfHl liy taltuoing a 
couple of aliglitly curved lines on the liiuik which run at ahuusb u li^t angle to 
the margin over the area of the enlarged spleen. (PI. XXITI, 1.) 

Dysentery, ktUcurara, literally bloody freeca, is practicjally untreated. 
Apparently mnoug tlie 8inaugolo it i» rarely o® fatal as among the neighbouring 
coaat tribes. 
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LeucoLterma, tnini, is saiil to be dw t<j the attacks t>f stuall oiganiMa^ li^Ttig 
hi the sRiid aitJ mud of the ufteti half-dried creefcs frojn which the natives obtuiii 
\i'ater. The ini^ occurrence i^f ^jartial albinism iu children was nut explaiiictL 

Tukeku riiigwenu (iinm de^immam), kvn, has probably lieeii recently 
iutTQdnyftip anil it la etill rare in the thatrict; it is nanaily untreafeed and no 
reason hir tu origin h known nr suggestetl a^etimes tlie foul end uf the rough 
Icaf^ovcretl cd^arettc used in mukmg a mUive pipe m mbljetl over the jiatch; 
this has proViahly lenmi ilirecLlr nr indirectly from Ute white man* 

Idienmatoid artliritiB, is Ijdicved te he lieretUtAry and seetila tii l>e 

extnwii^lmarily d^mmon; the term ift, Imwever, iisijd fur all firm awclUngs 

and painful sensations which arc comiocted with or felt in tlio deeper structures 
of the limbH, ami is not even limitol to those in the iieighboiirhotKl of joints, ft 
is treated by an elaborate ^"Sfcem of tattrming. 

The diftgratua iUustnUiiig tho use of i^ttoo marks in medicine were copied 
from the pem&Du of Ai^ra Vmiaiui, who had long suttertwl pain, preaimmhly 


rheumatoid in origin- Several 
joitiiawcre in voivode their con- 
ilitiuii on ujicaniiimtion lieing 
fcj^ical of rheuniaioidartbnlls- 
Tlie detngns cmpluyefl, which 
are for tJic un^L pai't gruujHid 
AiiinTui joints, ctniaiat princi¬ 
pally of three typea^^ hubn 
(Fig- l)t dodn (Fig, 2 )> and 
7ii\tbmtpidi (Fig, 3). htono nt 
thc^ are o^clusivoly tii&lieal 
in ibcir appIicaLion^ mitte- 
mpHli indeed, iw ir Luimnonly 
usetl design, and variants of 



meaiaKs or TAttooisa is siedicisEi 


I'm- 


no. 



D^IOSS or TATTOOJSO USICa IS StHUClSIU 
Fifi. 


all three lypua aie lalUNjed ou tlie Iwek, lliiglis aini talvee oh dwtmetieus for 
takiug life. It whs not possible to ascertain the ori^jiu or umuiui; of the various 
types of mttoo tuarkii. The two roughly Y*«h»pecJ inarks on the back of the 
neck (PI XXIIl, 2), are for local pain anti stiffties!, the satne holds good for 
the double aerica of oouccntriu aicB orer the left shoulder bUde. Tlie triaiij^lar 
inarka under the left hresat (Pi XX111, 1) appear to liave been tattooed for 
palpitations or unoaay sensations in tJiv region of tho heart, TTw two lines ruitning 
downwards from tho left v<»HLal margin (Pi XXIIL 1) have already boon 
alluded to, Tim design on the fondiead u held to cure Ireadache. 

Taws, hoem, is Attributed to the child suckling after it has been weanetl while 
its luotber is aaleep. Uiubond and wife should keep apart until tho child i» 
weaned; if cohabitation is resumed before this, the milk ia oonsiderGd to acquire 
noxious properties; Lbe words nsed, aceoiding to Mr, A, C. English, Governineut 
Agent for the Higo District, HClually uuptying that the diild bas imbibed semen 
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with OF in placo (jf toUk, ooramUJiicatioTi iKiin'; coiisMcriHl to exist he tween the 
alulomon and the breasts (tftf/fi midvrtfery : tn/in, 300). [f the ulcomtba is 
unduly prolonged or severe, scuecr}' is in nilditiou stispcchKl. Tlie treatineut is to 
wash !ihe Cuberclos and resultant sonsa with hot water, salt if posaibie. 

Mitimgant, a, alight fonn of urethritis, chaiaoterized by Bcaldiug during 
mietuiition, is recogubted in both sexes. It is not seiious, generally lasts less tlmu 
a day, and is not spread by in tercourse* It is stated to be due to a piece of chowtul 
sugar cane being carelessly thrown wheiu the nudilay sun W5uld shine upon it. 
The niiin or wonioa who boil chewed it would then aufTer from scalding and 
inersased frequency of roictuiition, and it was said tliat these symptoms never 
occurred before midday and mvnmbiy oeasetl before daylight next morning. 

StTBGERV. 

TliB juice of kalav<iifrila (Soya nu^rdis) is iiainted over the burnt 
part 1 this Imidens and forms a more or less sticky covering which only very 
slowly wears offi. 

Fmciitre* are muuilly put up in aiiort wooden splints, potkfel with leavca Tim 
Joints alxive tmd below the injury are never immolnliKed; before applying the 
splints tbe fiugmcnts ore luunipukted into place till grating is felt, when one man 
holds the limb in pofiitiou while another bandages on the splmts witli long strips of 
the driefj cortex of the banana. Dislocations are generally ratlier forcibly r^uced, 
probably ttiat of the shouldor is the only ons recogni^l and treated. 

SaniorrfKtyt -—Hffimorrhage is nrtested by laying tho flat surface of a 
lungitudinally split liaiiana stalk against the wound and while the edges arc held 
together firmly bandaging this in poaitiou. Neither sutures or ligatures are ever 

Snak^ biU.—Bmih from fliisiktj bit« is ^onemlly stipposeil k> t>e lUiu Lu ilio 
fl iijik ti tiavlug been injliienced by ft stu'cexer. mflictad hi tlic moitiinij 

stated to be invariably fatal j later m in the day this m not necessarily the case. 
Ifo txeatiiieiit is adopted, though if the pdlieiit unrvivo ftuy time he is generally 
Rtarv'ed. Although the tribesmen have no accurate knovrlcdge of virulent end 
Don-vindent snak^^ nor any idea of tho natuie of the viniSi they oat carpet aiuUce 
and do nut fear death if bitten by it 

The S^inaugolo take great caie of their invalids and never isolate thenL A 
sink man on ajoarney would be carried by four of hia feUow-tribcsineti in ft roughly 
made litter, and die best food would lie regularly brought to him. In extramo ensos 
even the regular scrupulous olcanlineas of their villages is to some extent socriKced; 
the invalid licing carried to a hole in the Hi>of through which he dofecute^, tfm pigs 
below the house (built as it is on piles) acting ots scavengers. In one case in which ^ 
owing to prossure brought to bear by the tiovemmeut Agent, a sick man was 
boluteil ill a garden house, the ex|>oriiLiont was abandoned, lua Uie |iftUetit rather 
iKiglcctcil. 
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All tlic abovc-tuentbnecl ^liseases are coiuiudu a»d present iivell-defincd end 
fairly censUut sympUnun- New, rare, or ol«ciife complsinta, esikwially tf they 
abould prove letal, are put doft’n to the inechtiiationa of a sorcerer, pro, gencmlly 
belonging to a distant tribe. An ill-ilefiued supernatmal agency, natlam, was 
also held responsible for imexpected deaths: either on* or aiuficro might work by 
gn akm bite. “ A man is surprised while asleep by the ww or his accomplices, and 
mortally wounded and miitilatetl; his bead is cut off; he is disembowelled and 
speared in many places. Tlie wounds are then sewed up and a iiiysterbus ointment 
applied whicli luis the prosierly of at once lieslitig them. A time is then G^ed b’ 
the pm for the victim to meet hb death by snake bite. In case of death by iiatnral 
causes theeril spirit adopts the sanie means for encompassing his end, omitting the 
emplo^nueiit of a snake as his agent."* 

Sometimes should all ordinary trcalmeiil prove of no avail, an old man or 

<fr,)inan_ generally the latter—-who Las the reputation of being a sorcerer, is 

cousulnni. "She. provided with the iwital patephomalia of her oiiict!, such aa dried 
herbs, Keh and kangarrjo .bones, pebbles, looks of Imir and fur, etc., seats licicdf 
dose to the jiatient, and proceetls to business She ahsmpoos, makes insses over, 
anti breathes upon the |iarte of tlie Iwdy affected, mean while multei-ing an 
inaudible jargon. Alter a short time speait in this manner, dm, carefully timing 
her ifpportunity so ae to escape dctectiifii, furtivolyabstiacts a small bone or pebble 
troni her heap of ' medical comforts,' and ooncaaling it in her hands, pretends to 
have taken it from the patient’s body. Tlie instant relief oflbrded by this treatment 
is wonderful. The doctor’s foes are somewhat exorbitant, and are not within the 
means of every uue, Should the i«.ticnt still grow worse, a pig is kille<l, a small 
feast pre|tared and the jiatieiit's relations and friends invited to partake of the food. 

, , , . ft is hoped that tlie secret enemy may bcaimmg t]icguGtfta,and that the 
amiable frame of mind caused by a w'dl-filled lielly may induce tiim to withdraw 
the evil he has placed on lbs sick man.’’* 

COKCtraOX AND rBECNAXCV. 

Dxaip ufs U of Frtfjnnncy. —Pregnancy' — which is considerecl to be due to frequent 
cohabitstion—is diagnosed by the eiilaigemeni of the breasts and pigmentation of 
the nipples and areola*, .A.niciiorrhoca is not regarded as an early or valuable sign. 
Conception is supposed to take place in the bnasta, eiticc these hrat show signs of 
the mother's condition. When the child has attained a certain size, it drops to the 
lower fiart of tho abdimics. As far os could be osccrtcuneii, and the matter was 
carefully gone into, it wua not realiiuxl tliat there was any special inttn-abdominal 
organ in which the chihl developed and wae lodged; perhaps the belief that 
conception takes place in the bresists may in part be due to the undeveloped 
• condition in which tho young of the wallaby— much hunted and therefore 

* .l«sHtff if«p»r( ON BntUk <Voif t/Ninoa, 18B3, 1094, pi KS; A. C, Ebglwb ea tlie “ CuaUnae 
ol tlie Sinaiigolo Tribe." 

t IbvL, 1002, 1993, p> 96; A, C. fhisliab uu the ‘^Cuotomi of the iwiiiiugolti TritM." 
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well-known aminal — are found attached to the nipple, where thej are bolieved to 
have ^owiL A little rough dbeectiou in the company of natives ahowad that they 
knew nothing m to tlio function or existence of the uteri in the wallaby, and aa 
elicited by English nearly the same might be Baid of the vagiiin. 

Homing tdcknesa witli loss of appetite ia recoguisied as a aign of pregnatiey, 
and b stated to cease as soon os the chtld'e banes ate foirned. Frequent mictiiTition 
is also €oaaidei?ed a symptom of pregnancy. 

Cohabitation should lie suspended during pregnancy or tim child 
rune the risk of becoming defomied. This rule, however, appears not to be 
rigoroualy adhered to. C^tajn species of yam and fish are forbidden to the 
pr^iant wonian. These vary 111 every case, the expectant [uolher tabooing certain 
klufls of food to herself and rigorously observing her aolf-imposed Eostrictions; il 
she did not the cliiltl might be bom weak or deformed, or suffer from beni or from 
uloeraibn of the stump of the cord. It was not posaihio to dotenuiuo the predae 
ruasoii which induced a woman to taboo one sort of yam or fish and not otlien$; it 
may pooaibly be due to dLSbrent iudividuals having uuder normal conditioas 
expetiODcefl varying degrees of nansea and discomfort after having partaken 
heartily or too abumlaiitty of certain food, which might thereafter be considered 
especially liable to pnxluce voinitiiig and i^Uc, and hence to injure tho child, 

** On tlie near approach of tire time when the hirili of the child is expected, a 
feast is given by the husband to tho wives of his neighbours. It m called 
Subsequent to the birth another feast called mdo-oti-gw&ti is given. Should thifl 
not be done, it ia liieiioved that the ehUd will be continiially eryiiig* A valuable 
present is then made by the husband to hb father-m-lawH who returns the 
compliment in kind."* 

labour takes place in the hush, where the womon^ half-squeittiDg on a cocc^ut, 
graapa witli her Imnda yottag sapling or other iK>nveniont upright (PI. XXin,3),or 
failing these, a rope hanging from the bough of a tree; should labour peiusp however, 
come on suddenly at night the child is delivered in the house, no attempt being mudu 
to convey the woman te the hnab, Tliere are no tuidwives amoug the Sinaugolo, 
and opeTuUvo interference is never imdertakeii, though it is stated that should the 
laboar be severe, a woman whoso Eipedality it ia» is called in, Shu relifivee the pain 
by mystic {tosses and unintelligihlc mutterings, anon ponring water over tlie 
auJiereria heotl”* Any of the expeetent mother's relatives, often her mother or 
aunt> may see her thmtigh her trouble and^ except in tlie case of helping a stranger, 
from whom she would get a wooden bowl or petticoat, ao^pta no fee; her food» 
however, ia alivnye provided for her. 

One of tho mother's friends cuts the cord, which is neither tied nor twktech 
with a bamboo knife at tho leugtli of the child'a iliigh from the aldouien. A few 

* dnnuai /f^porit ]e$3-1Sa4, A. C, Englwh, y. m. 
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dmps of milk nre tlieu oqnceml from the mother's breast oti to the Etninp of llie 
cord which, when it fails oif, is tied to the iiandlie of the string bag, kq>er, in which 
the child Rleeps; eubeequentlj: being bimed itnder a weed heap in the garden tf 
the owner is a girl, and hiiiden in the axil of a banana leaf if it belonged to r boy. 
Tlic placenta is suspended in a small bag from a tree and neglected. 

Tlie mother is generally hept iu the house for about a week after the child b 
bom. dining wbich time if she is a prfnucpnra liei bneband may not enter the 
houiie in wliicii elie ia On or about the eighth day " lie and his wife, carrying tiie 
child, mpair to the gardens, where tlie woman soits her bauds by tubbing them in 
the diti.^” For about the first month after her couliuemeut, a woman, though she 
works and weeds iu the garden, may prepare or handle no food; she may not oven 
ccM>k for herself, and when eatiug the food prepared for her by her friends must use 
a aherpeued stick U> itmutfer it to her mouth, Thera is apparently no pnrilicatiuti 
ccreniony of any sort on discontimiiug this regime. Doriug the period of suckling 
she is soppciaed to forego cohabiLation and to obscn c Uie same talioos as she does 
during pregnancy. 

Ctympficaiviiu af fnCour. — ^Difficult labours hto uncommon and ahlionnal 
presentations aro piobaldy rare. Two footling presentatious were however aA fd 
to have occurreil witliin recent memoty. 

No treatment is as a rule adopted to resuscitate still bom children. At 
Kcmnia wliich, os stated obove, is to some extent a iisliiag village, the shells 
empluyeij os sinkers for the Miing nets are rattled in tJie child's ear; here as 
elsewhere among the Sinaugolo when it is certain that tlic child ia dead, it^ 
together with the placenta, is placed in a string l^kct and hung upon a tree. 

TwinR cause no spcdal wonder or dUgust. 

AnoBTto^. 

Connection often takes place before nicnstmatioii is estsbllshed, and iu any 
cose it ii customar)' lor a girl to dtspOBC of her favours os she chooses before she is 
raanied. Some keep a tally of their intrigues by knots made in the string fringe 
commonly attached to ueck oninmonts. Pre-copjugBl cliildren are, however, rare, 
and were stated to depreciate seriously the girl’s value; hence abortion is commonly 
attempted, and if this fails the giirs mother often IdlU her unwelcome giandchUd 
soon after its birth. To in dace abortion violent oxcicLse, especially jumping or 
applying hot stonee to the abdomen or lying prone while another wo^man stands 
on the patient’s Imck, are the methods usually adopted. These are sUtcil to be 
effectual only before tbe bones are fonned, while the child is ran, ia, blood ; this 
period may be asannied to cover the first three or four moutlut of pregnancy. 
Abortion is practised more or less secretly, but beaidea this there is another and 
far more secret ceremony which a woman, who had already had children but 
wieibes to liave no more, may undeituke. Tbe ceremony ia known os 

' .iiUfHo; AjwT, 1803-1004, A, c. EoglUJi, p. GR 
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nud coQjsiderable difScultj' was experienced in eliciting detatlSj. so much so that 
for the Idle wing account I ato indebted to A. C* English, who kindly inveatigatefl 
the miittor for ma after I had left the district There is generally a woman in the 
viUage or one of the smroimdiiig villages whn is supposed to he gifted wiLh a 
power inherited from her mother of causing wometj to become literally 

incapabk of Imving more chadreru Suppose a woman ooaaiders she has enough 
cbildien, she will by stealth an. opportunity of consulting such a womaTi and 
will pay her for her services* Hie woman gifted witli the power sits down behind 
and as dose as possible to her patient, over whose atKlomen s^she makes peu^ses 
wMle muttering moomprehenaibk oharens. At tl^e same time herbs or roots are 
burnt, the smoke of which the patient inhaka. The lattor in paying passes the 
fee l>eliiiid her own hack to the operator without looking round, and she k told not 
to tnciition her name or to aee her agaiiL The exact: ritual observed varies 
according to the power inlierited by ih\* praclitionor [ often a vegetable infusion 
ia drutik by the patient us part, of ibc ehami. Tlie operator at the time 
Arranging what payment she is to receive aliould in honour iiak il the vromaii'a 
husband had given his consent^ and refuse to opemte in the contrary event A 
woman gifteii witli the above powers h generally supposed to bo abk to cause 
conception to take placOp and would sometiniee be culled upon for that purpose by 
wives who w'ere jealous of their buabaiicl's iniideliliea. The operator aaatc<i first in 
front and then beMnd her patient makes passes ovar the latter's atomach, iiiuttoring 
chamis and expectorating chewed areca nut over her patient^'s abdonieiu 


Menstruation. 

No ceremony aLlmlttitig a girl to womanhood takes place at the first appearance 
of the catamenia; noTi except that she does not cohabit, does a meustiviating wonmu 
alter her mode of life in any way. When a garl'a appearance and the development 
of her breasts become such as to suggirat that sbo wUI soon lie a woman, the 
puttema which have been tattiwed on her kg?* tliigba and buttocks from time to 
time are completed by a pattern. bufL^oata,^ tattooed on either side of the vulva, 
Hie moon is considered reeponsiblo for the appearance of the mooses^ the Icj^nd 
being the following:— 

In olden days the moon lived on earth m a boy of diuiiiiutive ske covered all 
over with light-coloured hair. He itsed to follow the woinim and girls about the 
gardens. For a long time no one took any notice of him till ouo day he pretended 
to cryi wlieii a memed wou^at!i pickthl him up and put him in her string bug, 
which was hanging from a bmnch of a A variant of this part of the 

story is that tho boy liUmtclf climbod into tho Jcq^trir and waa foun^l tliero crying. 
The woman aaid. Uon't ciy, 1*11 get some fomi and eook it for youJ" Wink she 
was digging yams for this purpose the Ixiy jumped out of tite beg. broke off a 

■ ** Until tliift dcfttgu Iji m a. girj iili« i* nf nn vtdao ua a wife," Annual R^pert^ 

I88a-'IS94, A. C. p, 09, where a drawiiig of bun^^oala ia giv«tL. 
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stalk of sugar cans and want to tha ontskirta of the garden to cat ik He then 
had connection with the woman^ with the result that she became pregnaoL 

Subsequently her husband accused her of an intrigue with the boy; this she 
denied, but he, feeling suspicious,watched her, and etc longcanglit the couple tiigether, 
after which the boyietumed to tlie string bag now hanging in e ganlen house and again 
pretended to ciy. The woman said, “ Don’t ejy. I'm getting food for you j when you 
have eaten it weT.1 go to the villnge." The husband then set fire l<-» the garden house 
in front and behind; the boy, who could not escape, wee killed, his blood spurted to 
the aky and there became the moon, the latter announcing that in revenge all girls 
and young women sliouJd bleed when he appeared, but that older and pregnant 
women shonld bo exempt since, in tiie latter case, lie was responsible for their 
condition. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. A. C, Euglish, (lovermnont Agent for the Ri p o 
district, for much help freely given, without which it would have been impossible to 
obtain the oonfidonoe of the natives. My thanks ore also duo to Um, A. Solomon 
and to Mr. Norman Hardy For the figures Qlustmring these notes drawii from 
diagrams and a photograph taken at iligo. 
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NOTES ON THK WAGOGO OF GERMAN EAST AFRICA 
15t tub Ret. Hekrv Cole.’ 


Tribes. 


1. Are the nalites dividtA into trUes, etamt, or Are these tribes, dons, 

or eastes suMivided f £ntmrmte the tribes, etc. 

1. They fire didd«<l into tribes and cIaGa,aDd titese tribes are i^in subdivided. 

2. Are the tribes, etc., distinfftiisked by differenecs in dress, t« the mode of 
veeorinQ the hoir, etc, I 

2. A Tribes — Wagogo, Wanjambtva, and Wasi; the second and tidrd are 
branches of the fiisL They all speak praerically the aante language, Cigoga 

(n) The Wagogo are of slight build, block comptecsiou; speak with a 
diawltng tone; are great stoppers at home, and very mncli lacking 
in enterprise. In fambe tiine they eat the fmit of the wild cocoa- 
nut tree and a tuber calldd ny'htealn. 

(£) The Wanyambwa are not so dark as the Wagogo; they saturate their 
clothes with oil and red clay; am very fond of bon ornamenta, and 
are rather enterpriBiog. 

(r) The Wasi wear only a loin cloth as oovering, bnt they adorn 
Uieniaelves with multitudes of beads, and wear their hair in mop- 
like fashion. 


B. C^irins, with oorrcsponding Afu^iVo (things forbidden to be eaten or 


oseil), cf. c. 
(1) Waoyagowe 


(2) Wanyang'anga 

(3) Wanyaeipegn 

(4) Wftnyagutwa 

(5) Wuflowando 
(6J Wamunyaiizoka 
(7) Wambnga... 


hfiihanya, an atuntal about the size of a hqj. 
which lives principally on white ants. 
It sleeps in a hole, nndergroond, in the 
daytime. 

Mbalo (bush buck)L 

I^fubu (a certain port of the stoiuach); 
Ng'hamt (civet cat) and ndmla. 

Mbata. 

Things killed by snake. 

Sheep witli short tail 


> Tlw writer of thw uota i* on the of lha Chuivb Miwionat; Swioty, nnd ia 
atatioDed at Mpwapvo, in G«nnaa £ut Africa. The notea take the form of aiiHwers (n 
lif. ,T. O. FrazBT’fl “Etliaologica] Qoeitioos,'' wMoti ti« here reprinteil for wnveaicbfie of reftawnt 
Voi. XXXlt. X 
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(8) WasRnhjiaa 

{9) 'Watemelcwira 

(10) Wftkando. 

(11) TTMnuHukuiiio 

(12) Waaeng'tnigo 

(13) ‘Wanyiing'iiwnlo 
(1-1) Wftmimyrtinbws ... 
(15) ‘Weununyatcinia ... 
(10) WaaembmjG 

(17) W^ngo 

(18) Womnnyirajiga ... 

(19) Wflmunyangnluwe 

(20) Wamimyang'hali... 

(21) Wamnnyajiduli 

(22) Wanyegttmfli 

(23) TVanyagundu 
(241 WaDjalJUjf^aU 

(25) iraaiguiu ... 

(26) Waaglialntiga 

(27) WaxnasitakwicsDdwn 

(28) Wamxinyachuma... 
(39) IViuijamhnnibwa... 

(30) Wabalagudi 

(31) WaseyuigWB 

(32) WiamdiiTaciri 

(33) Waaehaba. 


Mmiro. 

(riwnJkt (Tory tiny rad bird) and NhyttutA 
(a bird aaid |o aram of danger). 

MbaUi (maa aniebpeji 

To carry a epoar which u concave on liotii 
aides. 

JI^’AbbAc (a kind of wild vegetable). 

Bed clothes, 

n rt 

Jifukaiiffit, 

(dand). 

Cm7-a {a kind of squirrel), 

Mbalttr, or a sotted animal of any kind^ 
IFarntmlahismdtm (a tree which they don't 
use for hnQding or linjwoo<l), 

^fhongoh. 

(pig). 

Eed clotlies. 

Mzinri (eiiimal something like badger). 
Premature calt 

(n stniiU bulb reseiubling oiiioii). 
rroe of tbia mmu which they don't use for 
biiiltliug or firewood [qL (20) above], 

Ped copper wire. 

(a \md which mokes a 
peculiar noUo when flying). 

(a bulb which ia used in anoint¬ 
ing and for stomach-ache). 

Ciiiiwa (onttaile of fuiimal). 

Itoffa (liTcr). 

Cipe^tma (end of breastfione). 


3. ton. at f J,. a - ^ 

the natna of amm&U, ^anin, or other aainrod / 

3. Individuals and clone, in sevend inatances haw tlie nAmno t i . 

anmials, aeasoiia of the year and important eventa. [S« preceding list] ** ' 

4. Do the, meoAen of tJu ifihe, elan, or rnmnf ta tacreet iA> ««■ i # . 

^./rmn tvhieh they Uthe tAciV nemtr f ife thty re/tae to iUl and eat th ' ’ 

/ran. v>Aieh they iaU tkoir name t {nJLL n«.-W !I T T "" 

tnbf, dan or caste, it m//ej « « Totem f) ^ of tktd 
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4. Tlic ’Wamuaitakworitiwa are afi^d to cibo the tree in builditig> etc., from 
wluoh they take their jiaine. Tl«t with them, as with other clans, it is a matter of 
fear, and not reverence, which keeps them from touching their wwnre (toteinB). 

6. Wltut rfo thejf fAinJt «*(>«/«# Aajjpcft to them if thejf were to AOf or eat meJi 
cmiiiiitfr or flaiUof 

6. It ia the ndalions of the person who eat the totem, and not the 
transgressor hiniseli', who are endangered hy the act. Thus iivfaen they see a 
man's eUitdreu suffering from ocahs in their lieads, they say at onoo that the 
father has eaten his (totem) and hence the children have »mj»rie (BCwha). 

6. Sate they any stone* f* the oriyia of the iiihes, tUinx, or t natf «« to 
the eanntctiori of the f rihes, ehv, with thetr tofmw f » 

6. They say they came from tn/nAnnw (the south), but beyond this tliey don t 
seem to have any stones ab^mt the origin of the tribes. 

Binru, DESCEKt, Aiiofnoy. 

7, eermonies an iibsentd nf hirtht 

7. When the imi'el string lias l>een dried up, the room in which the child has 
lieen bom is deemed clean or pare (m., there is no more danger to be feared). On 
the fifth day after liirth the child is taken out of dcora. The father now looks for 
mhiji (ohamia)* which, when procured, are put upon the wiiate. ankles, nock and 
loins of the littio one. If a male child, the midwife takes a billhook, axe, hoe, 
adre and a kind oI apokcahavc, with tho child on her hack, when she solemnly 
goes through the fonn of initiating it into Uw mysteries of its future life “Wo 
clear the foreat,” she says, “ in order that we may cultivate; we sow, in order tliat 
wo may eat and got rice ” Slie then uptitikles water upon the child, saying. " It 
mins here upon earth." She winds up by telling it from wlient* its ancestors 
came, and their different totems. 

If a female, the midwife goes through the process of com.grmdin& and saya, 
“ We grind com, we are femalea.’’ Next she goes tlirough the process of pounding 
ami rifting corn. She then takes a vegetable vessel, anil calabashes uaed in 
canying water; also a piece of firewood, which she chops up. She concludes Uio 
pcrfominace, as in the former cose, hy telling the bohe from whence its ancestors 
cani^. 

8. Is tfie moOier tedvded / Was die to dtsem any ratos as to diet, etc., dwrvng 
pregnancy or tfter the birth t Is die regardetl as undeant and has she to perform 
any ceremonies bejbre being rtadmit/ed to society ? 

8. Tlie mother has to observe rules as to diet, etc., during pregnancy. She is 
not regarded as unclean after buih of child. 

9. flits her Jmdtand to observe my rules as to <fref, eto, Icfert or after the &ir/A f 
Does he hthate t« any spocwif way, or U hi subjected to any speevtj (nattneiU at such 
fiwuwf 

9. The husband Iws to observe the metlieinc man's prescribed regimen iho 
flame as the wife Ijefore birth of child. 

X 2 
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10 . UoiQ it tkt ekUil namd / /i ihtre fmy cermong like bapH$m f Anj/ 
father or godmeiktr f — ^Nanicd by midwife, oeromoJiyi 

ll- Arr there ««y tpeeiol dbaerranees in t^ard to infanii tohoto elder brothers or 
aisters kaix died yreviottslff } — ^ITo, 

12. Are ehildren ever killed ai birth f Is there a refftdar eitsfom of HlBig the 
JiTtd bom or last bom ehildreH f Are fetnole infinite hilled mther Ikon vuife tsifiints, 
or piee versd f 

12. The ’Wetutti])^ or Wasoj^tA kill twine, bnt tive Wagogo Iiavo bo euch 
cuetoBL The 'VYotiiBiba also kill infoitto when the mother conceived the tii'st tiino 
After menstrtiQtioR, also if the feet come fli'et nt birth j or if one tmnd protrudes 
at birth, 

IFhen (hefdher and mother ielonff to dt^^reid tribes, ctane, or castes, do the 
eMdrm toAy tkt name of the fatker's tribe, tit., or of the mother's / ^re iht^ 
rahmul to tl« irrht. Ac., of the father, or to that of the oodher Fatber’i 

14 Is adoiGm. ^pradmd f With mhot ceremonies is it accoiopanied f 
14 Little pmetieed,. Jfo cemtnony. 


Ppbkbiv. 


15. Art dwy eermuwus performed ow ififfr at pnherty f Describe suck ceremonies 
/K/fy.—No, 

16. Is there anpprdmoe at sue/, rUes ofming the tad and then restoring him 
lift /—No. 

17. After these initiatory rites, are the lads forbidden to see women for a eertam 
time / Jf so, leky f—[No reply.] 


18t Do they at these or other tintes drcunicise, krtoch oat, chip, or fic the (te/h, 
6ow the nose, distend the ears, insert rings in the Ups, de, t IVhat reasons do /Aw 


la (a) CiTOumcision t$ ptactised potiodically. when batches of young men 
have the nte performed on them. Some mu away to the rite, anti oilwra are 
taken by tlieir fathera. When tbo itunghunga (doctor) bos circumciaed n number 
of youtha belonging to a certain district, tiieir iJMOnts bring them to a shelter 
provided for them some diatanco from the viUage, where they ate initiated into the 
m>-8teries of their tribe. Stubborn, disobedient youtha get thraabed unmercifully 
by their inatractors. but they have to grin and Ixjar it When tl,cir wies a» 
healed, they are provided witJi enriotis coverings mmle of straw, called masasc. 
TIteir bodies are plaatered with white clay and oa Thus attired and adorned 
they approaclt the village in the evening, wlmre they eat and deep for the nifilit 
returauig to tbeir Ucumbi (camp) in tlio morning, where they spend the day 
^ey often however herd cattle and do other work during the daytime. But 
they are not fuHy^d finally rcadmitUrl to s««.ty untU they have gL through 
a reremonml washing m a river. Then they anomt themselves, don now clot "re 
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aud udorti iLuiuisGlves. TKe ptooeedinga are wouud up with diiuking and dauuiug. 
Kivu daj'E uftorwattlft thuy may Lui BCUti going around to tbo difiaiout hamlcti^ ui 
thu uoighbouxhood, standing specclilosa at the door of isauli house ae tliey come 
to it There they wait patiently until they get somethhig. when they open theit 
moutlis and speak. They go around in tiiia fiasluou for three days. IJotIt eexea 
are eircuniciHod. Tlioir inatructois tell the lads that they mustn't be in a hurry 
in iiaying their addreraes to the oppoaite sex. 

(b) Two lower front teeth are knocked out, aud ears are distended, Tlie 
uBaaous given are as follows:—(a) That it is a tribal tusrk; The utility of the 
aperture iu case of lockjaw i (7) Adorouicnt. 

IP. Do iki!/ tatloo or fXiise ciaUrUes on iheir bodiei al jjuiisrty or on other 
mtUfiW; JVJiat pallrms arc Uttiooed or indeed ? On what parts 0 /the lodp ore 

viade f Dravdii^ 0 / iht tattoo viarhi icmtld Ic uSf/id, 

19. Youths of both sexes have thewselv^ tattooed Tattoo marks are 
(a ) cresceut-shnped, and extend from above the ej'ehro'ws to Tinderxieatli the eyes, 
ti) also a straighi linu down the ccutre of the foreiiBad; made with a dye produced 
from a bush naiuefl hasdnU}. 

20. What CffirHKni&s accompany the taitoovug t —Nona, 

21. Art hdh men and taiioQediQf meit, or onty loomen } — BotL 

22 . Do the ioitm (warH «m as badyes ft) distinyaish. tribes^ daui, or tasUs 1 
—No, 

2y. Arc any eeremonies peiforuied on yirU at paherty t 

23. Danoing and slmutiug for joy, until tJic whole country around hecuuiiaj 
aware of the facU 

2i Is a yiri tedtufed at hor first intndruat^i* Whed rules has she to cAsttfu 
rtt sndl fva» / Is sfte aUowed to see the san or fire f 

24 . She is excluded, and undergoes a course of inatniction, some of which is 
good and some had. (She may he cloistered from the public gaze for a whole 
year. Tliis b partly to protect her from being deflowered, and partly to wait for 
fljc harvest, when food is more plentiful, bo that her reappearing iu public may bo 
Imilcd with a feasL)' 

The iiret three Jays after exclusiou the has her cooking done for her: 
theu she has cooking utensils brought to her, and ia told that she must now do her 
own cooking. 

She is not allowed to look at young meu. She can lock at liro and soil 

25. Are women ymeraity sedtuled at tdmsti'ualiim What riiia havetitey 

to observe at these times i 

Kules: — 1. Cannot put salt in food. 

2. Must face the person passing her. 

3 . Cannot eit on the stile. Must sit ou the ^und. 


‘ Tbe rvjuarlu vithin hnclubi nsfer prindjjally to tUu intatotu of thv WoiLiulia. 


--If 
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Itulus:— i. Ctuinol sleep wilh liuslond. 

а. Cannot serve up fowl. 

б. Must not give food into tiusband’e hand. 

7. Tf taking medietnej must not go to gattleu to cnltivute. 

8* Moet not play with husband. 

9. Must not stand np in presence of otlioin. 

10, Must not emss neighboar's gatdeu, 

11, Must not go on a Journey. 

26. JVhat do tfietf sttpjxtse is the came of vteTuiraatioa ? }Vkat flt> ihs^ iAinA 
teaidii "U the effect i/a tnan were io see or ioacit a iHen^rMWt tmmnt 

26. (o) Tliey have no theory, (6) Tliey Uiink it very Isad lor a man to toaeh 
a woman in this condition, mid they imve im idea that evii will nodonbicdly befull 
Iiiui by so doing, Long ago it was a capital olTeuce. 

MAltUlAOE. 

27 . /* a wMfi* fiowipeffui/, or ^ he/arluidert, to marrjf a la&tmn a/ the tribe, 

dan, mr caste as kiiiadft 

27. Long ngo a man used not to marry a woman out of bis own tribe. In 
days gone by tlic Wogt^ used to have a saying to the sfFect that a donkey and 
a cow could not many, meaning that a mnster could not marry bis slave. Now the 
tVagogo have no coiopunctiDu in marrying women of otbot tribes, whether they arc 
their slaves or not. 

28. /« fAe COM vhere persons o/the same tribe, dan, or caste are not ailaieeit to 
Hiany, are thft/ alhjstd to have sunai inieremru withotU tnarrio^, or toould (his be 
egafiHif icranff f —^No prohibition. 

29. Art any nofum/ iff efftds snjgnaed tofiUow a breach of ttssse sccuai rules f 
li any punfsAnieitf infikkd en the offender £y the metuhers oj the fnAr, cfon, or enaie / 
—None, 

SO. iVhat art Uie forbidden dt^iees of toiisanffninUif in reiaiwn io inarriciyf f 

SO. Brothers and sisters and Erst cousina, Witii regard to tlio latter, 
howevor, they ore breaking tlirough the custom. When children of such uiarricge 
(ki!'., of lirst cousins) die young, the parents oSer up slicep os sacrilioc, and they 
each wear a thong of the akin on cue of tlndr wrists. The thoug U called ehiffoud. 

31. jlfay a man have tmral waws/ {polffgamj/}. —31. Yea 

32. iffty IT ireiaaii ftarc seed'd kudbands f {polyandiy), —32, No. 

33. What reasoisi do thet/ ytw /or the pract ice of pdpgamp or pdtfandrff f 

33, Iteasons [for polygamy] 

1, In order that they may have many childi'en. 

2, In order to he ahle to entertain guests j os the women grind the com 

and cook. 

3, Illucss; in order tliat when one ts ill thorc maybe another wife to 

take her pLiue. 

t 
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■k Death. 

6. Hunonr. 

e. Lust. Perhaps this is the greatest reason of alL 

34. JTow does « o6<«m a f Si/ puf^iatc, capture, or fm> i 

34. Purchase The husljand who doesn’t putchsee is reckoniHl the slave of 
Ills wife’s friends. 

35. Does a wan take fits v?i/e (o fits wwi Hoste, Of does ke live aith JWs icife'e 
/(milif f —Both. 

36. Zto firfrfe and hridtffmofU prepare for nwri'w^w Heeding, keeping 

mmke the niffJil before marriage, or m other trays f —Jfo spoina! preparattous. 

37. Ikocrihe l/te marriage eeremrnieifttllg, iueltidiitg the eeremtmiei ijfs«rwri at 
the bride into the houee or hot of the hridegroooh 

37. The palaver being over, and the tiny of the nuptials having arrivetl, the 
btolhera or sisters, or hot!), go to fetch Uie biid^pttoiiL If he Hves does by, Uiey 
carry him on their riionlders to the house of tiio bride. Having arrived at the 
house, he is shown into the roum where the ceremony' is to take plnce. ’The brido 
and bridegroom sit on stools iu their nudity■ whilst they are washed in tum, the 
bridegrooiu leading the way. He is washed, by his brothe^iu-law, or, in his 
absence, by some other relative of the brida The sister-in-law of the bridegroom 
(r.e,* bride's sister) washes the bride. The washing being over, tliey are anointed 
witli oil. Tliey then dress. The motheis of the happy pair now enjoin them to 
love owe another and to do their work as tliey ought, The room is crowded with 
friends during the ceremony. 

Nest comes the start for Uie liridegTOom's liouse. The bridegroom loaves 
some time before the bride. When it is a short distance to her future home, thu 
bride ia stopped every few yanls on tlio road by b^ging individuals, who get all 
they can from the bridegroom’s friends. When they think they have ^vtm 
enough, one of the Imdcgroomb friends takes the bride on his shottldere and runs 
away with her iu trinniph to her new homo. 

Tlierti does not appear to be any feast. 

* 38, Is the bride veiled / Are there ang eermoniu ai vt'ding or nnveUinif kcr f— 
Yes. No ccTemony. 

33, Is tAf bride or bTidegroom ever repnoented at Ike marriage eeremong bp a 
preaeff or duat »jy f —^NOb 

40. Is ilure anglhing eom^ndit^ U > brideamaids and beet t/m?» f—N o. 

41. Are aity eeremonies observed iy bride nnrf bridegroom on the dap after 
marriage! 

41. Na On the fourth day, however, they go to visit the ]iarents of the 
bride accompanied by a young tnau and young woman as attendauts. Hero they 
stop four days, when thef)- visit the parents of the bridegroom, with whom they 
slop foui' days also. 
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42 , Doca & mun pofistbii tPiVA At* mfi mimediaiA^ {^r tmrrh^, t>i* d^s kf. 

7’€/r<im/or ii certain time^ $e^at or nuont&^l —43, Inujicdiiitdy^ 

43, Doe^ he hie i&ife only tyy sleatik for some Ime ajicr nietrriiffc } 1/ so, 

toky ?—They have tto aucii cuatoci. 

44- /a it rsquiml or permitted that the m/e ^oidd be dejl&toertd by it 2 >erson 
other than ker h^andt or iheU^ after the tmmaye eerenwny, «Atf shait kaee 
conneetim mih other persons before she j/uty colcdbii with W kitdtand I 

44, Ko, But amongst Lhc Waliehe the liridijgroom liaa liral to WilU \m 
tnoth^r'in-bw^ when ht^ nmy cohabit with tbo daughter^ 

A cage happened here lately where the laamogo wa;s broken olT because the 
mothei' of the bride (who was a Wahehe) wstiied the hridegrootii to sleep with lier 
tiratj but ]ie» being an Mgogo, refuaed. 

4o. Are there occasioriS ojit whi^ abstain from eohidrUiiiy n?iih m 

dnriny tnenstt^nation^ preynaney^ after eiildbirth (Ut the chUfl is toeaned, to 

and dariny huniinytftskijifft imr, or other occasions 1 

45, (n) Abstain dumg menatruntioiL {b) Some atistalii during pregnaiiicv, 

(p) A few moDths after childbirLh when tt iiutn wonts to ootiatiit wltb 

his wife^ be first gives bia child mcdicioe in order that no bami may 
come to it through his colmbiting witlt its mother. Neither dtiea 
he take the child in his onuet gP to other women befote he has 
administered the tnedicino, 

(ri) A womaD is litruid to go with other tnon during her husband's 
absence at war, 

46* Are there occasions when men c^hoaye wives f —Yea, 

46a, What beco^^ies of a mdowl is she free to marry m dw tikes f have the 
retatioHs of her (ate hasband any riyfUs orer her t 

46a- She becomes the wife of a brother or other relative of deceased liueband* 
She may eveu become the wife of her stepson ! A woman refuse to marx}' 
a relative of her late husband, but cases of tim kind ate reire, 

47. May a locde ai or speak to kis audher-in^tawf May a iooman look at 
or epeak to fi^r fatherdn-law I 

47- He may speak to her at a distauce^ hut not look at her* The J ^ n ie 
applies to a woman and her fatlifir'in-law. 

48. May brothers ajtd sisters speak to each other }—Yes* 


Djseass and Deatu, 

49, TPA(ii th they ihitii art ihc causis (f dimote ititcf death t 

49, Mwi iUueasett outl deaUi ma iniced to witeKcaft, but euiue are asctibiid 

to Mvltingu (Goa). As u> tluj origin of dfiath tbe foUowuig l^end h related, 

cl- p. 3st3 below;— 

A ninn nod lijrenu hod & didoguo wlieo tlie mui said.",We vnud to live 
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always.** Tho liyeua suicl, “ You liaJ better uot, as we want Ut eat yout tletul 
bodies.*' Tliorefore we die, according to the desire of tile liyODO. 

r 

60, Hota dt> they try ettre diii:ase t 

50- By ami sacriiiceaL—Tlic medimc man takes bis ])ttticiit to 

erosa-toada wbcto be pcepai-es hb medicine witli incanUitious, etc. Some of Uie 
nietliciue is taken by tlie patient and Bomo ifl placctl under a pot, turned nijside- 
down, and left at the cioafi roads, in the hope titat someone ^y step over it and 
liave tlie Ulness of the patient tTanafeircd to him. The neighbourliood of largo 
trees is uIbo ehosan as fuvourahla for the oxettibe of the healing art. But heiie 
the mc^licme nvan’s tactics ore somewiiat different. Instead of placing Uie 
medicine under- a pot, he pbeteia it, or same blood of tho patient;, on a wooden peg 
or akcu^r which lie drives into a Uee, hoping tliat someone will ^ Uiat way and 
draw out the peg and carry away with Idm the disease of tho iiatieiit 

Ill the r n ' tf of a woman whose children have till died, and eho has not yet 
left off child-bearing, the medicine man directs her not to nurse her next child 
and it may be that he also ttlk her to insert a cowrie m the lobe of the ebad'a car. 

51. T/diseax ie tlioiiykt ta he caiatU hy the presence o/ a <iAr»tOi» or ^drit t« the 

etekpersm, Aoic do they c^pet the tktn&n or ^rii ? 

51, By offering up Bacrifiee at the glove of deceased relative whose spirit la 

supposed to lje troubling tlie sick person. 

52. IF7wf eertraonia take phtce at dwU t 

52. Tho limbs are doubled togetlier; and tho corpse washed and auointetL 
The clothes tlmt the deceased was wearing at the tiino of death are token off, and 
he has a new dolli put over him. All his onimnente aw taken oflt save an iron 
bmcelot, whieh is removed from the left to the right wrist, in caao it liad been 
0)1 the former wrist at death. If the deceased hati no iron bracelet, then u 
brac-elei of while beads b put on liis right wrist. The bracelet is put on the left 
wrist of a female. Tlie corpse is put in the grave on its right side, if the doceasetl 
was a male, and ricr imd if a female. Tho corpse having been thus placed iu 
the grave, tliere foUows a kind of service i)i which tlie dead person is apostrophiJicd 
as follows;— “Sleep well; drni't trouble those whom yon have left behind} gp in 
peace; turn yottt face opwaida " (w., bless us> Tlien the grave ia Med in, 

53 . Hme txn the dead disimed of f 

63, (n) Some are buried in the conrtyards of the hamleta} 

(5) Othow near the hamlets outside; 

(a) Others in forest (U, those who have died from infectioiw disease!} 

<d) Others in the boUowa of baobab trees; 

(e) Otliers in clefts of rocks; 

(/) And others thrust into holts of witAan^a. 

54. 7« the ghost of the departed feared I An any steps taksit to p‘opUiiiie the 
ghad or to prevent its retttm f 
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54. (a) Yi.^ He U not nnnicd without tlie epithet (** departe^l **) 

prefixed, (h) Yes. Saciifices, 

55. iA4 j>fT$Oft€ irAo Ain?e the fisrpst n^ard^ as unclmn, arid obliged 

to tiem^ves bg mea^ of etc, / 

55* Yea. They wa^h Lhetuselve^ at the gmve and deep at the house of the 
depni'tedj not retiiniuig to tfieii houiee until the folio winp day. In the mean lime 
Uioj have their heada shaved, and e&t a fowl which they receive at the place. The 
rclatioziB purify the houee wiili entrails of j^tit mixed with water and a certain 
kind of grass. 

65. ffnvr th^ rdatimts of (Ju deeeastd (^riieulatlg tfur^ touima ot tcidmctr} to 
idtscree rtwy Special mlm for same twie a/ier the death f }Fkai is the mourning 
garb t 

56. All the near relotroas of the deceased have their headij shaven* The 
clothes of the deceased arc w^sahed and pimlied with stomach of an aninniL 

If the deceased has been a big mau^ lua tools aod wcapoua arc purified ivitlj 
(etomach of fuiinial) ojid put ijnfely hy until the d&j'a of moumtug are ended^ 
when the eldest son receives the cipc (if., the above). Tim mouming b 
wound up with a feast. 

57 p Arc there ang special customs or obrnd the hones of the dmdl-- 

Hu. 

Moudkc. 

58. A a Miirdtr «vengtd b/f tkf rdatvms o/ the murtlertti Are dl 

uiembers e/tke eietm’e trdie, rfan. or aide ioufuf U> evtiuft his deai/t t And are ali 
mewb^s of the nurdenre tribe, dan, or mde rteipo}\sSde f 

58. Ves. (a) They ovenge as a uiatter af worldly poUcy. {&) Yea 

59. I* ef/ni]?e»eatm» fm-hmnieidc attoioed i To wham is U paid, or Aoip is U 

appiirtioiittl i 

59, Yea Paid to uearest relative, wlio. tiowever, divides it amongst otlinr 
reh^tiona 

60. h a murderer regarded «s undcan, and has he to mitenjo puri^tian Ir/ort 

Ac w re-admitifd to eecietp i Are there ang tpteiul rules m to hit eating md drirddr^, 
hit drees, the tttsd* he mte, t * 

60, Ko, A molt who kills one or more of his onemies ^id hutUo, etc.) 
receiv<!a a goat oa reward, and the victor paints o red drek around Lis' right 
oyoaud ahkde circle areiutd his left eye; he also paints his spear red ut point 
and black lo the iniddla He holds the spear in hia hand when dancing, in order 
iTiat it may hear silent tesiiiuDny to Ids bravery. 

I’Boi'Eim' ASD iKatarrAifCE. 

61. h tribal or indvndxusl propertg ftt limd reeagitistd I 

61. Anyone nlmnot n»y eleir n piece of foiest Inoii nn.l elnini H u liie own. 
«loop on l« wWn, n, euUlvAo iL Wl.en lo die. it b«o„««^ m n mute, of 
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cour^, llie piopwty (if inaeed it can be calked where purcLoae of l^d 

nnkuown) of his nearest relative A dnef is, so to speak, the Innl of the soil, but 
he seldom interferes witli hia people os to where thoj' cultiva^ 

Tliete is no recognition of pre^rty in land aceording to out seuso of 

the word. 

62. WMi arc tfa riUts of (A* of Doee. a wnijia pfoperty 

thsci)\d tii his ehMrtii^ or to Jm hmihcrs, or to the ehiUireti of hts sisters .^^No rep y.] 

63. Ih iocifiteti inherit jtroperiy t - — [Ko reply.] 

64 itotfs fAe yotingcst ckiid ear sacaul hi prefmnre to the eWer i^P^y-3 

Fike. 

65. Mm is Jire obkiUtd ? Is U iifjhtsti ivhni irpM or kept aitc^tfs bui-nhuj ! 

65 . Wlieu fire cannot be obtained other wise, it k obtained from rubbing two 
sticks together. Aa a role, lire k alwaj-B kepi biuniiii:. 

66. Is it soleniviy ejiinyitisti&l on ariohi {a< after « death, duriny « 

droinfU, at kareesi, viidstitnmer, tie.}, and a nctefrs vifide f 

‘fiO A medicine man takes Uk vip^eho (aiicka with which to obtain tiro) with 
him when lie goes to visit hk patient. ^Vhen he arelven at Ftient'a houge be 
causea all the fires to be put ont, and the ombera thrown out at the west end of 

tho liouaeg whfiieapou he ligbte his own tire. 

All the fire* in the district are put out when a taiH’dootor comes to nsercisQ 
hia ma^cal iiowers over the elt-menta; also when the uiedieiiio man comes to 
cliann away wild beststa or infectioua diseases. 

or. .ffose they nny reyarding fit I Any story of its ur^n t 

67. " Long ago there was no lire uf° earth bo a man w<nit up in to the sky 
to look for fire. When he got to tJie first heaven be met a number of individuak 
who were only half men {U, having only one sale) whereupon he ooi^eaced lo 
laugh, and tlmy asked him wliether be was laugliuig at their deformity, and he 
replied in the affirmative, saying that tliere were no such people in lus country. 
He then ascended bigliet untU he jeachetl the second heaven, where ho saw men 
walking on their heads. They, too, asked him whether bo was laughing at them ; 
and lie replied m tie allimiative. Not yet having found fire, be ascended still 
higher, until be got to the third heaven, wlmn he saw meu going on their knees j 
and tliey also asked him if he was laughing at theii- deformity, and he replied as lie 
did before in the affirmative. In reply to hk inipiiries about fire they told him that 
he had aLnioet arrived at hie destination I and they told him to go strmght on until 
he name to God^e house, where he would find Ood himself standing outside, as 
that was the place where ho was always to be fonnd. He pursued his course ss 
directed, and was nut long before he reached the abode of Mutunya (GodX w'hicb 
was rituated in the fonrtli lieavoii. K very where the sight was mvisUing. Tlio 
iftHTi approached uear and saluted Afidwnj/w. The salutation being over MnlMnyu 
asked him wlmt had Utought liirn tliere. He replied saying Ue hod come in Botirdi 
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of tire, as in liis uoantry 1ii6re Wiis no fire. Muiungu aKuwcd Eiim a reom in whicli 
tu eleep and told him thiit on tho morrow be would Had fije. Next uiomliij^ 
Miiiviujia. came and called hiui and ehowed him a room, ia which the most b^utiful 
vessels were placed, all of which had covers j but besides the very beautiful vessels 
tlicfc were two otlier very ijiferior vessels placed by theniselyea Muiuiupt gnve 
the mmi leave to choose whatever vessel he liked, and then left Mm. He chose a 
very beautiful pot and went outside, where he met who tfild lihu to 

remove the corer. Havin^^ done so be found ashes and charcoal in the jiot. 
■Whereupon he asked, 'Ixird, have you no llret' Muhingu replied saying, ‘How 
was it that on the journey here you leughed at ujy children f is there nothing 
lacking in your country, and if so what has brought you here 1' Thereupon ho 
ordered him to return to tia. home. 

“ A second and a thiitl man went who had tlie sumo e.xperience. At last 
a woman went; and when ehe got to tJie first hGaven, the one-eided people 
came to greet her, and she sang and they danced; and when si le was tired of 
strange heiugs showed her tlie way without asking her any questions. 
When she got to the aecond and third heavens sire also sang and the inhabitants 
donced; and when they asked her whether people in her country liaJ deformities, 
she said many wore alHicted in tliat way, tmd she went on to tell them that some 
Walked ou their ears, others on their toes, and others Eigain were blind. When 
ehe had rested shu resumed her journey, and ere long slie arrived at the iiaUBe of 
Jfidttrigu. lie (^/w/«apw) aaked lier her busiaeBS, and when she had told her 
errand he showed her a room in which to sleep tire night TIjo next mormng ho 
ctOled bet and showed her tire lovely vessels which he Imd previouaJy showm to 
the three men and told bet to choose quo; bnt she shrank from doing so, fearing 
to toQch such lovely vessels. Glancbg, liowevcr, in the direction of the two 
inferior pots she sujumoued up courage to take one of tlieim Having ehoaeu a pot 
sire went outside and saw who told her to imcover tire pot; mid when 

she liad done so, le I there was the Jong-looked-for lire inside I praised 

her for tlir way in which ehe behaved toward his eliildren un her way thill ler ; 
and he presented her with an ox in recognition of her kindness. Here she 
remained two days feasting on tlie meat, and on dm third day Mtdmgu told Jrer 
she might go and take the fire with her, which would be suffident for all the 
worliL It was a day of great rejoiemg wiien the woman returjicd to the earth. 
Multitudes came to hear the uews and to procure tiro from die poL The men 

with one accord opphiuded the woman, and declared that the women have more 
sense than the men.” 


Tooix 

68. Do they everything /—Hq. Or etn eeriuin /oodt/or^iddfn f—Yes. 

” r^\* /oriiwfrf«i.ii_(nj ^(1 rwrywu; utithovi fiittinctu)nf 

e W^ogu dont eat Hsh, crabs or sebra. These, however, are not 
lorbiddea, but considered unfit for food; 
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(6) to mtmhen tf partKviar ir^, dans, or cades t 

AJl the members of a efajt have the same wiwsfro (forbidden tliii^ 

(c) to twsKiJ. hni not to fften, or rise -nraA t 

Each family lias ita mitonso (forbidden thing) which ia twinsmitted 
from the father to his children. The wife may hava a diff^nl 
•niidontfo to that of her imsbaud, but her chUdren do not inherit it^ 

(/f) an (Main occasions, as after a dtaUi. during jfr^aneift tmr-time, 
kmtiwfifskTMs, harved, etc. t 

lUness. The medicine-men forbid certain kinds of food in case of 
illness, etc. In war-time men and women keep from cobabiting; 
and when on the war path they won't scatter the fire in camp, but 
gnther up tlie biirtiii^ embers together. The same is observed in 
hundng. 

Planting. They don't winnow or eat any of the seed in the garden 
wldlsl sowing, 'The seed which »a over in the evening is brought 
home and mixed with a fresh lot for the next day's sowing. 

Bcafdng. 'They make n fire at the threshing-fioor by means of 
rubbing two sticks together, and never wear slioes whilst thresliing. 

(< 5 ) at certain jxriods of life (childhood, puber^, aduU ymrs, efo) f What 
nw the foods thus fodtiddsn i 

(1) ChUtUtood, Liver, kidneys, iicart, cat's hit and |»rt of the 
stomach. 

(2) Palertyj morrisge). Guts of aiiitnaL 

^ (after marriiige). Eather's 
TF7ia/ r<!«soMs do theg give for the prdabUions f 

Beasons . — Tlic liver, eta, is considered to bring illness ^ the guts to 
retard marriage or to make on entanglement of the marrisge contract! the 

father’s tmdowjo involves the loss of hair and teeth. The eating of tli« musiro 
(p. 305) is said to cause the skin to fall oft 

69. Do 'inrjt end wotnOfi cal together f And ^ not, tohy nof / 

69. Some (not many) men and women eat together, bnt in most cases the 
father and sons cat Bist.*lhe motJier and ilaughtera earing what is left In other 
cases still, the food is dirided and they eat apart at tlie same rime, Tire reoson 
assigned is precedence. 

70. Do children eat mih grom-up people f—Some do. 

71. Does each person eat opart t And so, why 1 —^Sot as a rule. 

72. /s cannibalism praetiaed t jE?u they end their enemies or their friends 
What reasons do they gite for the praetioe I—^Nonc. 

74. Are there any speried cersmemies at cannibal feasts } Are vessels or 

impfements ua«f at such feasts f—No; 

75. /«the ttss of haman ^sh confined to any doss or sac i —^No. 
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7G, lP7(«i w rfow wUh the hones efftxstm v^o hate &«« eaten 7—fXtj reply.] 

77. Do tlu^ tret drink ike hlood of n;™ or I £?r do tlioy s^teioll^ afou? 

the Uood t —^Yea, Wood of cattle. 

78- Are. than oeatsions tchen they avoid enw the sight of htood f E.g., mt tnen 
prohit/ited at tmes to tee the h!oo<t of vmm., or ’women tom the llood of Bj«t ? — Nil, 

TS. Do theg ever fast ? On wAa# oceasions, and why f —NiL 

80. Do they thi’nk that fty eating the Jitsh of certain animalt or persons they 
aeqaire the ftwtilios qf the onimaf or person anion t Ejf. that by eaiing the heart 
of A lion or of a Jmw man they heeome Imcr; by eating the heart of a hart or a dta' 
they beeotne timid. He / 

80. Yes, If a moi] kill* a lion or brave man be outs his lieart in order to 
Itocome brave. To eat the heart of a ben is eaid to make oae timid, 

HutrnKo AiiD FisniNo. 

8L What etutam anW Anvf they in tomtelion vAth hunting ffiol 

Jishing t 

81. (o) Huutet* eat heart, kidneys, breast, gets, and stomach of animal, but 
no niher part. 

(I») Soiuo donT eovar the pot in which the ab(ne aio cooked; othera cover, 
Init the wives must watdi to see that the pots don't boil over. 

(c) Wrong to toueti a woman whikt bimting, aba wrong for a woman to 
miabehave whilst her huahand is so cmployEtL It sometimes happens that, wlieii 
hunters are unancecssfni. they attribute their want of eneeesa to the misconJuft of 
their wives during their absence. 

82. Do the hvirtters and fetters prepare themsHtvs for hunting andfsking hy any 
nboervanees or cerctnotaes? Do they observr any speeiai rules as (o eating, cpeaHng, 
silence, etc^ during hunting andf^ing t Di they tcarify Ihansdots, and why t 

82. (a) They comtult medicine-men before going to hnjiL 

(6^> Medicine-man takes pieces of lisrk and coofca them in foresL 

(c) Mediciue-iuaa makes scars in wriete of hunter, in which lie injecta 

medicine. 

(d) Medicine-man utters prayers and incantatioiia 

(e) Hunter and wife have their heatia shaved. 

f/) Wife hands gun to husband when starting in pursuit of gnme. 

(g) Whilst away hunting, the lain ter slcega at night with his face 
downwards. 

83. Do tlte twiRM and chUdren left at Jbntc oterrK any ^eeial rules whiilr the 
iBfii ftre out hunting awl f^ing f 

m Whibt the hashond in away hunting, the wife must not allow anyone to 
^ iKilmid licr. or to stand in front of her wliibt sitting. She must lie on her 
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84. Do tJit kitntm and fi^cfa ffttn^nte antf ^oinl defcmttia on rriurnittf/ from 
the chase and/rim Jishiiiff ?— No. 

If ft fitmtcr hnft bftcn uttflc^tfid l)y s lion, ftnd hft Bttnbutes it to iiis wife ft 
miBGOodact, llfi Toturns to her in great wiftttL 

83. Are any otretamws olsereed for th$ piirpose of appeasing ihr spirits of the 
onimab and fish ichvJ) have MUd ? Whnf ti& they ih (h£ hone^ t 

85, No. Thf^y throw n way the bonea. 

AiiHICULTtrRS. 

8G. Do ikey fdl the grmnd t —Yea. 

miat customs ow? superstitions have they in referente to agneatiaret 

All fireft ate put out, and the wodieme-man procures fin? with vipejetto (cf. 60 
aljove). Soiuo of hU meilioine he puts in the fire. And the rest in some of the ' 

com intended for sowing. This ie then mixed witli all the seed com. The 
medicine-tmuj also directs that a hosket of eoni, which has been mixed itith the 
mediemev lie placed in the centre of each field, from which a ginall quantity is 
to be taken at a time and sown, the eowing commencing at tlie border of the field. 

S7, they ceremonies at sowing, piout/htng, and harvest f 

87, The chief lends tlie way in sowing. 

8S. Iliive iftey specitti rnits (i* (o eating the new a>r)i mtd fruits, and as to the 
fire used to cooh them I 

83. Aiuon^t the WatumU the cliier is the first to taste of the new crop. If 
a man^s com is ripe before that of the chief, ho takes ijome of his com to the chief 
to teste, so that he may give him leave to do the same. 

89, Da (hey spcrifiec to obtain good crops f Or to saw the. crops fimn Might, 

hait, tie. i 

89. Yeg. In addition some have special medicine, whieb they curry about 
with tliom, or keep in their houses. The animal or fowl offered up as 
eaerificc must be black. And the sacrifice takes place at the grave of u 
deocAsed relative. Siuftll pieces of the flesh are thrown toward the four 
quarters of the globe, also toward licaveii and on tlie ground—thus seeking 
to appease the spirits in all parts. Thu main part of the carcase is eaten, 
whilst the bones are left at the grave. They address the spiritfl, entreating 
tham to eat the meat offoiBcl to tJiem. The piuce thrown on the ground 
is intended for the relative buried there. If the meat has disappeared the 
following morning, tlicy say that tlie mHiingu (gods) have taken it tuid fto are 
well pleased with the offering; hut shoald it lie still there the loUowitig morning, 
they think that the mUunga are not aaiisfied, and so they sacrifice again and again 
until the piece of meat left at the grave is token. No matter what takes the meat, 
the act is attributed to the mihingit, 

96. ffftre they eertmnies for herpin/f rmntw (ntwe, caterpmars^ birtb, etc) 
from th* crops ? 
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90. Tliny CAtcb one of tLe birds ’which trouble the gatdena, juid drench it 
with mediftino, when they rdesse it, hoping liial it may wilice all its ootnpnnions 
sway to the forest, Tlic mctlicine-niau puts some ef the meiUcine in the opeuitig 
of a liaohab tree, 

Insecla called matimda arc very destructive to the crops. These they attempt 
l« drive nwny in the following way, A lot of tlic ma^rnda are cauglit, and liic 
youngest child of the owner of tJie garden, or an elderly woman, bums them at a 
croRs-rood in a gmehot. 

In order to banish itibiht;i (caterpillars), the incilicuie-man hnms medicine 
in the garden infested by them, and calls the birds from the four comers of the 
earth to come and eat the niMruf, 

91 Have Mey uny aUat tU first torn cut or the /«sf eorn etU ! 

91. liVhen the chief Hoe given leave for tho new erop to he eaten, then the 
father of each family may cat, and then the wives and children. Children are 
afraiil to eat liefore the fatliem liave tasted the new crop, fearing their etomaehs 
should swell 

92. Is any portion of tJu evop prarrrtd ioHh ipetiat ceremmifs iilt the nexl 
soioiw/ or the next haroegt t JVJuU reasom do th^ yive for Uitse (nuSomaf 

0^ & 0 . But oil take gifts of com to tlie chief for having brought the 
medicine-man to invoke a blessing on their ciopsL 

93. Are there any certmonwopractised <m /Ac harvest field, saeh ao torappiny vp 
persons in the lAea/s, rottiny os the yromd, do, ?™No, 

94 Art there any eeremoRies or fupcnelitioas ahoul fftreskiny, urfftficwny, rtc. ?_ 
No, 

95. Are persoH* engtujed in ayHtivltnrnl operatims (as souring, reaping, thtv^ing, 
yaikering the fruits, making oil, do.), regarded as saoivd or tdbmd in an y tcay t Harr 
/Aey tti dhsaroe any special rvla diiriny the operatiem f—Hio, 

96. Hoition any suptTStiiioiis vtes of agriendiwral tut Me pfouyA, 

emnnoioing basket, sitre, pestle for pounding com or rice, do, 

96, (o) To ait on mortar or pestle; illiieas in, loins is supposed to be the leault, 
(5) When one pereon is conyuig a sieve, and has to pass another sitting 

down, he is obliged to pass in front of him, 

WaBh 

97, IVhat etremonits are obtemed Itefors going to wsr t 

9f. (a) Drink mediobie. {&) Wear medicine, (r) Have blessiDg of medicine^ 

man. 

98, JTaei! the varriors on the Kor-psik to observe any special rules as to did, 
slerping, straiehing theuisehes, icdtittg their fed, touehing their heads, de. f 

98. Worriom may not touch one another's heads. If they meet with one of 
the cuemy m «.ar< they must not put him to death, but take him with them to 
I ^ camping ptaces they use medicine to keep away wild 
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99. Aro the ptmom Uft at hjatne lonntl to observe ang ^^teeiitt ruke ns to did, 
deeping, etc,, ‘irkite the icnrriors arc (f«t <!«- Kar~j>at!i f 

99. (rf) Womeo arc iio4> to trausgifia? 'nith tnctu (A) It ianot right to stand ut 
the dont of a warrior who is nvfjiy fighting. 

100. Do thfif inutitate their stain t And him, rt»ui mtJi what elf/ect f 

100. Tliey cut out and cany away the private parts, which they cook and eat 
with mcdieine, in order to take away the inaii/Mwt from the enemy. 

lOr jyhat efa'emonies an observed on the return of the tear parfg 1 

101. If sitcccssfid they return with Blioatings of joy, and the wives go out 
to meet them dancing and shoating, and taking off their clothee and putting them 
on their huebiiiide' heads or shoulders. Tlie rejoicings ara wound up with a feast. 

102. Is a nwin who has dain on enemy obliged to petform eertam eeremonies or 
to observe ang special reffiitten before he mag assoeiale teith his fellows t In partieitlar, 
are tkert speeiat rales affedinj his ttUing, drinking, fttsfime, oiuf the ttssels and 
implements vdt teh he use* / 

102. The father gives his son who baa slain an enemy a goat *'to clean hie 
sword.** lie also proouies oietUcinc for him to make him fieTcc. Tim vessels 
w'hich ho uses on tho day of his retnm, have pieces htobeu. out of them at tho 
mouth. 

Got'KHNJEEiJT. 

103. Maee theg ang form of goiwrAtsienf I —Yss {German), 

An there «AiV/«f j-imi vhat «(AriVpowvr? 

103. Yes: chief* appointed by the Gomans, nntl chiefs appointed by 
the [Uioplei in some places, however, they have only the former. Tlte chief 
power of the chiefs is derived from their art of rain-tnoking: if u chief is not a 
rain-maker liimself it devolves upon him to ptocuie niiu from him who is skilled 
in the art. Tho chiefs also derive some power from being the adjudicators of 
jteUy lawsuits, 

104 Is the ekiejlainship ettdive or hereditarg i If heredUarg, does it iffseciwf 
to the thief s children, w to his hvthm, or to his tidet^s children, or to whom J 

104 It is hetediluTy; and goes to the chiefs oliUdreii. If there nro none, it 
goes to brothore. Amongst the lYetumliU or Wasagnra tho nopliew of tlic chief suc- 
ceetls tctliechieftaiu8hii*j and if Uwre is no nephew the chitTa sister succeeds him. 

Oants QjtoEA].s. 

lOn llai-e theg ang eerettionm at the Tnaking of fricndsltiid, wvtnants. jxaee, 
alliances, etc, t 

105. Eacli one gives his follow two goats, one for himself and ono for hU wife, 
Tbeae are styled milejehe ('* ropes ” wi ih which to hind the cantracliug parties^ After 
some time, each gives the other a cow, when tiie bond of friendship is sealed. The 
Wetumba make blood-hrotherhood. 

Toju XXill. Tf 
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106, Mttv( thfff any tpeeial /wms of oaths orjitdieisl anitals t 

106. No. Dtit th^jr awti&r by tbeir rekdveB in contirmatioa or deniaJ of a 
thing. Putting the hiinfiB in boiling \mter is the ordrad for witchcraft; for tuiaor 
oObtice^, the ears are piercied with a needle. When the needle refuses to go llirough 
tlie lobe of the esr, the accused is considered gtiUty - and when the hands of the 
accused get skinned through putting them in the boiling wuler^ he is pronounced 
guilty. 

SAXiUTATlOwa. 

107. What art tJuirJbrms af sdutation i 

107. Morning (before 0 o'clock). 

(1) Mbtihm! (Good morning!) PI. MbuhL-ani. 

Reply .—Mbvkwa (PI. form not used in replyiug). 

(2) Zagma f (How have yon slept I) 

Reply .—Avfa gmgmt (Very well, how have you slept?) 

After 9 o'clock. 

(1) Mihanya ! PI. HiA/mi/eti.i 1 (Good-day,) 

Reply.—i/isfl. 

(2) Za iffutQ f (How have you been to-day f) 

Reply.—AiiJii za vuso tjicefftae f (Very well, how have you been?)— 
or—Jifw so \imjfwtr& ffvegwe t 

Tbs first time of meeting diuiug the dfly, however Into the hour, ‘' Mimkma** ia 
tlie salutation, which would then appear to mean, How do yoa do f" 

SaJutation/s of 

(1) Zamvomi or JUbukrutni, 

Reply.— iRnkwa. 

(2) Zu wanruko tcutttyit f (How do you do ?) 

Reply.—Fflye, amt to zit toaKaiJco Hieaye. (Yea. 1 am jety wdl. thank 

you.) 

N.B.—la addressing an elderly peraou or a petson of mik, the plural forui 
of salntatiou is used, 

AaiTIIMETJO. 

108. Uji to what number ean they cavmt t 

168. 1,000, which they call jnagaTta ikami (iLe., hundreds ten =:ten hundred) 

109. Do they evnrti on fingers and tofe.ajid isi apartimtar onier, ieyiming with 
a partvstdar finger I 

lOP. They couiit an liugers and toes, begjiming with little finger of riglit 
blind (os a rule), and goiug to Utile finger of left liaad. 

110. Do they HU pemes. stirM *ie., in <a»iBh*jjy/_ThBy gticka. 

111 . Do ling 0/tkHr numerals show that they nrt lamAotd fnm the or 

ecvntuig m fingert and taeet E.g. doe* “Aumf" etnnd for Ji-ot l * hands and fret " 
or “ man ” for (ttwioty f 
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11L Closec] hand ettands for ** five"; and both hantfe closed, " for teJi.'' 

112. h any faTiiatittr ntmber at*o wed in ike indefnUe wt^of" many“ f 

112. Vea. ifayana cdtlu. 

'VVkitixg, 

113. Do they emd messagfif. or make neords, hy any mdhode like \priiiity, a* ky 
netehiny ttieke, atrotny or ptnniiny fyitm aa mod or Aoiu. tying knote tn a firing, 
tie. f 

113. Wlien a nian'e wife bccoiuea pregnant, the husband gets a string and 
makes oino knots in ik and when eauh new moon appeals he unties oue of the 
knots. Soiao measure the lunar month by means of thirty sticks, which they 
shift, one liy one, each day. When making an appointment with anyone a string 
with knots is used. 

Measdxotksit or Unre, 

114. JItm do they nuamre time /—By means of suii, mooti, and stats. 

115. Row da they kll the riW of day /—They go hy the sim. 

116. JJo they redcon by days or by nigkh t 

116. By nighm principally. SciiDetimea they differentiate and wy, *' day and 
night” meaning a whole day of twenty-four hoiire. Tlmy also oocasiuiiolly spaok 
of having done work so many days, meaning the daytinia 

117. Da they rmtoa by jdtaees of the wiooii f —Yes. 

118. How do they deiermine (he year f By seasons ? By the growth Or ripenitty 
of artain plants trr ^itef By Ute number of the momaf By the consteUaimis 
which riwjiisT before stttirise, or icAicft sdjuist after sntmt J By the pout ion of the 
AiMi’a Wrisj or Kfof differvnt times af the year, m iruUtaitd by nahtred land^ 

marks t 

116. (o) By Beaaoiifi. (b) By blossoming of trees, (a) By contttellatioaa. 
(d) Principally by tho powtaou of the sun's rising mid setting. 

119. Have, they names for the months, and tchat do these names mean t 

119. Yea 

(1) Mod = Kret (OUT BecemberJ. 

(2) Mhiri = General (it, tain everywhere), 

(3) Mitalunyuiii = Cessatioii (ie., first raitis overX 

(4) Muaye = Possessing («., enjoying tiret-friuts). 

(6) Mvnxi m litika = The mouth of plenty. 

(6) Mwai we lisoloteta = The mouth of begimiing to reap. 

(7) 1/iftzi' we nhwanga ^ The month of threaliiiig. 

(8> Mvfezi we taga maioto == The month when the harvest k finished. 

(9) Mtoexi we tatuta = Tlio month of forest dealing. 

(10) Mioai uv iidtttpa = The month of digging up the stubbles. 

(11J Mitsisimukii = Budiling. 

(12) J/KeAiVanA«w^‘ = I’Pitial (i,e., partial rains, not general.) 

* (Mr. cole wriiv* Mveifan^nngv, iwit mik* that Vi=ehi (loft) in Eiiglwh."] 
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120, I/thry n^pike both itte tmufr mid ^/«r ^mr, how do ihry kanmni:^ 
ih(m ?—Hiey recognize the solar year only, 

121* Ifam ihty ol^FZ^ the wklices an.:? e^ituiox^, omi i/ J—No. 

122. ^Flien dtXA their yrar begin 1 —About 1st Dccrt!iulicr* 

J 32 . Ilfivc tkcf/ ung eemmnieA tit the end of the olii ge^r and the hfgimiing uf 
the new one f —-Xo, 

123* Jiure theg any artt^eial iJi the naf.m*e of Ann^UtdAf t^drt- 

elod^ piUurA/or dcterminiity the hngtJi of the mti'e shadow at difrmit iime^ of tlic 
yr.iirt del —Xou 


Ga^iES^, T>axce$* 

124. Hltat games and mnusements have they f 

124. SmokLng, dancing, dniiighu, hockey, tap-spuinmg, twich.ana’go. hull-in- 
tliu-riiig, Lawk r. hcn-aiid.cMcketiB, scratcli cradle [lout's cradle.—Ed.J, gnitnr- and 
banjo-playing, dnlciDier-struinniing, Uutc.pipuig, binl-SDoriiig, and gossiping. 

l2o. Ikfcriht their ^antei. (n) Air ttiiff i*f their danoi ituitatiana of mtiwolaf 
(A) irA^if a the ohjfH of »vth (fajir« ? (e) J re their danen ctrr of the ntthire of a 
rtliffUfita rite t 

12ai (1) Sn^t^irSt This diuicfi Is charaotciriifed hy hopping ta'ice on c<)cli leg 
ulternaicly to the accompaiiitncnt of a chiutt and the dapping of liatnls. Tim 
wtttuen jit first face Lhe men at some dlsunoe, and llieii coiuc tmd Ihciu. 
wlmn they ralum in front of llw men. 

(2) Ksenjerera, Hopping on one leg (pHiicijxilly the right), liut nliangc to 
the other. This is also gone tlirongU to the ncconijiiLtniucnt gf a chiuil. 

(:t) This is a ilaaoe in which the women trot up to the men, who fuUow them 
hack to their place, when the men lettim to their pLice. This is rapeated «d voftn. 
until the donee is over. This also lias a chant accotnpanimciit. 

(4) ^Sfiyw. Tlio women work ilwir neeks imekwards ami forwards, whilst 
man jumps ami strikes two stioka kigclher. The women diooso jiartucra. who 
phiMj their ]lands on their shoulders. Tlie company of ilaitcera is eucirded witli 
a ting of malea. A precentor leads ilia chanting. 

^ (o) None ill imitation of anioudit (A) Amuseniritt, love-making, and a cloak 
for imiaomlity, (r) They dtmee at lUo graves of their ancestors, when they are 
sacrificing for rain. 


Hagic Axn Djvix,iTiti.v. 

1 on ««d witthorop ! DrOfHbe the wftkoih rw/doycff. 

r.*i r ii ^ C'A 

htlk- Udls arc tied) and attics them, whilat he nsks the man who Ims come to 

oT'the vfeTmr T '* ** magician names averytirmg he esn think 

«1 t ' «de»Jt until the right thing is montfoiied. li* he foils in 

uientmnmg the llniig which has bmgght his client, the magician gives np the case; 
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but if lie b Rucoesslul, he iiuta bj lu 8 waiffbi, anJ the visits etplniiis lua ease. 
The uiagieian ngniu inttles liis uirtipiti whibt he tells the inau tlmt tJie patient 
al«iiit whom he Ima come will lecovct if tie has an emetic, which will eject the 
poison from his stoinnch which bia eiieniy put in his fociJ, Ho further says that 
lin knows the person who has poisoned him. The visitor says, " (Ttianlc 

3'0ii), and the iiia^cian replies, “ Ch mv^avga " (All right). 

Some time ago a woman after childbirth bad pains in her atom fich, and her 
friends went to the medicine-man to find out what was wrong with her, and after 
asking them several questions about tbo woman, ho said when the moon got to n 
certain point in the heavens she would have a child. His clients langhod, ami 
said that the woman receutlj' gave birth to a child- Whereujwn he rcplicil saying 
til at they were tea young to consult him. 

137* Are there professional magicians, sorcerers, lieeters, itiedicijte ni'n*, or mitcAes 
auumg them 1 Do they injiet and oun dvoatse, befciteh enem ieit, eie. f Describe their 
modes of opfraf foB. 

127. There are profeusional magicians and doctors; but witches don't nmke 
thejnselves known. Tlie work of a mvganga or mngician is described iibtA-e (ct 126> 

A doctor prociues hia medioinee from roota of trees, leaves, plnnts, etc, These 
he cooks, and either makes into poultioes or decoctions, and adminiutciB them to 
Ins patictils. He prescribea a fvgiinen, and some kinds of rooda he strictly forhidi 
lie aomcLimes lells his paticut not to cat hb liEvir tiiitil fic is well, when he (tha 
WKjnifjrn) wiu come anti give him another kind of medicine, after which he may 
liavo luB hair cut. He also gives the patient charms to near. 

IVitehea [dace medicine on pat ha where their enemies pass. But prolsiijly the 
only way in whici* they inllict injury or deatli is by putting poison in one's fooiL 

Hyenas, sunkes, ravens, and owbare suppoaeil to be the friends of those who 
pnicti&e witchcraft. A mnii ivou't kill any of these publicly. 

128. tlour does a rena hecom a mresrer, do:fur, or medkiae iHf»i f 

128. These arts are principally transmitted from fiuhertoson; orothereere 
shown by the miinnpf fgoda) in their dreams tl^at they cughl to Im medicine-men. 
when they off to the forest, leaving their wives, perliaiw in bed, at night, in 
search of the metiidnes revealed to them l*y the goils. Tliey remain several daya 
ill the forest When they return tliey are doctored in order to prevent them from 
U'ing taken away again to the foreat by the gods* 

I2h. -div there raiu^muhersf ffoie <h they piveuve or avert ravt, itaU, th\inder 
and lightn iuy t 

129. Yes, The art itself of rein-makiug ia kept a secret, but there are 
olTerings of Mack fowls, black sheep, luitl black cattle at Llie grav® of dead 
ancestore. A tuin-nijikcr wears black clothes during tbu rainy season. 

Ilia said tlmt a ituiii w'ho is at enmiiy with the people of a certain district 
goes to a ninioma-jnOTifa (rain-killer) requesting him bo keep away the min from 
that district. The miu-killer takes a black snake, to which he has given medicine. 
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to thfs part fiom which he watim to keep awiay the miti^ let$ It looee. Tlie 
people of the plajce from wbic]] the rain has departed seek the advice of a umgkianp 
who tetla them that it is a auake which m avertiug tlie raiiL A (a 

professional finder) h collcil, and he and the people of tlie district go in search of 
it, and, if aiiocessfiil in the hunt, the magician takes the medieme from ita mouthy 
luid the people offer a eaerifioe of a black sheep^ when the spell b broken, and the 
much-needed rain comes. 

Or the mitkoma^mruia may take Iimjo pegs in whicii he makes holes to put 
ntedicino in- When thLs port- of his hiiaiDesa ia dotie, he takes the to a large 
tree in the obuo^dous district, into which lie drivea them or lude^i them in the 
ground close hy. FJe then scarifies the foreJicad of the man, into which he niba 
medicine. 

In order to find out the the pttffulA luf/umba (the casting of 

lota) ia rcaorled to. When the etdprit is founds ho is tied up tiutf] it rainB j but if 
does not rain be h pnt to death. 

Now that the country b under German proLectiotip the iiaGvea have not the 
power of putting unyoiic to death. Were it not for this, many a poor wretch 
during the post few months would have b^n put to d^th owing to the 

failure of the mioi). 


130. Ih tJte Mormon or eiser dr^ os tPOTnen t _Nol 

131. Do th^ ^Txerers GT ik& pc^pti dnw otttem fmm living nnisstnii, 

hirJs^ the rntmiis of animals, toic&t^ f 

131. Yea 

(o) They draw an omen from the way in which a hinl called Nfki>tUf^onlui 
sings m a man is on hb jnuniey. 

(i) Tu meet one perswin when starting on a journey b counlod unlucky^ 

(c) To meet two persons when etorting b reckoned lucky. 

(d) To knock the right foot against anything when oil a joumey is a good 
omeit 

(i) To knock the left foot is a hod oiueiu 

(/) "To meet a black uiiuke on a journey is couiiio>il a bad aigm 

(g) Tlaire la a bird calliMl ngadkit which, if itfiutteia in the air 

and lets iu feet bang, and makes ii shnokiug nobe, ilenute? an attack. 

(A) There is another bird numod which if it Hies round and 

rouAil A house, b St sign of strangem coming. 

(i) Tf ^ mmunl runs aeroos the patli fttmi left to right in Trent uf one, 
it is a ijad sign, and vice Israel, a good flign, 

132. J/atJtf f% anif oih^ m4fdts of dirinaliffn, as hy iht of or di^ t 

132. ATnU^a. A mnn who k ftbout to tflkti n joonity iFticku an arrow in the 
^und nnd J,nte a jk,! on toj. of It, to wldol. he speaks; aud if the pot Mh wWUt 
e IS 8}^vDg, t u projected journey ij* conaiduietl uupropttioq& But if it reiudns 
Oft until he \tuH finiBhed, the toveae is ihe caec. 
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///nwit—In A ease of iUncfS tto tnediciu&'njnn Bflka the iit^o. (singular of 
mnitga') whether die patient ia aflticted by God or iiian ; nnU if the fonaer, tho 
pot remains; but if the latter, it falls. 

When al»ut to tnfca a Journey, one lakes two castor oil aeoda, and 
two pieces of stick, and flour, to a spot which he has swept near his hoU9^ Here 
he sprUiklea the flour on the swept ground, and places the sticks and seodB close 
together on the flour* In the morning, when he comes to look at the matega^ if he 
And everything oa he left it the dsy liefore, he looks upon his ptojetted journey as 
propitious j but if the things are scattered, vice rmrt. 

ReLSOIOVS ASI> POLlTICAi AsSOCIATIONSl 

133. Baee theg ant/ as$oei<Uim$/Qr reiiffu»ts or ptitUical purposes t Describe ihs 
iA/eet of these tmodaliotis, the mode of admission to them, the termonies performed bt/ 
themf the privileges eitjoyeil bg their memhers, the batlgts of mtmdxrsliip., sfc.—No. 

Mksi as Women, Womb*v as Mkx. 

134. Baidts the ease tvferrtd to aboee {No. ISO), are there any other occasions on 
wAkA mm driss as vsrmen, and v/omen as flirn. as at chililbirth, wtarriage, and 
mourning t Are bogs ever dressed as girls, and girls us hogs /—Ko. 

135. Wlud reasons tlo they gmfvr such atekanges of drm .i—[Xo reply.] 

Sliisp FORBJtUlZN. 

136. Art there o«y fiwto* «Acn. (keg art not tsltou^d to siesp. vdien skk or 
tsounded, efter tdrcavicision, fifter efttitf-hwf, hefore nttitriagt,. tie, f- No, 

CkBKMOSLM IlKCLKANNKSa. 

137. Besides the instances already r^«T«f to (aw Xos, 8 , 24^ 26, 65i 60. 102), 
fire there any other cases in tohieh persotis, things^ or places, arc r^ardat as erre- 
numudly undeau or impure t Ikseribo the various tnedet of InstnUion or purifeatim 
rmplogcA 

137. If a man has been in cliiuns, whim released ho is woahed, with water in 
which niedicinfir has been mixed, before ho is readmitted to tlie society of family 
and friends. Also in case of small-iiox, wben tho patient has recovered, he ia puritied. 

DoorfiiHE or iikiuLR 

138. Ih they think that human beings have souls t—Y^ Whai it the mturc 
of (he soul f—Tlie life. Does it resemble a shadow, a refeeiion, a irmth, or what f 

139. Is the soul suitpased to depart from the body at detUk, iii rfttWUH, deep 
dreams, teanee, etc. f —At death. Sleep is ouIkTl a '* Uttlo death." 

140. Does the soul pass out of fAe (tody by the mouth, tho nostrils, or Aokj t 

They have no idea. 

141. What is thdr theory of dreamt t Do they Ulitoe in the reaiiig and truth 
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of what Hen *** dfettufi ? — (a) Breatus result from tlie waiidiiiiDg tf tlie bmin, 

(ft) Tliejr believe in drenms. 

142. V hfa ft man is siH beoatt^ his s-jhI h<t$ tieparUd ffom him, dc his fnends 
try to hrivij hack his smd and resterc ii to his body f—Ho. 

14.1. £h his fntmus try to ealdi and detain the wanthriitff in order that fits 
jnaji, dejtrivrd of kts soul, may die ?— 

U4. CaHa nfaH’ssoHlleextmetedorstoteti/fovi his Iwlyt Clin ht hte it by 

€tctt(ir.i\i J — Xo, 

us. An mds drictn a^y by nmses, Itatiny the air stkhs. etc. t Can, they 

he^ttUd vp.Ut a\it nt hoies^ete.? —Jfo. But masses (evil ^irits) are expelleil in 
tliw way, 

140. Is the seal a pmm icAe tmjust died rteedted in the hope that it will 
Tdurn and nanimate the body! — "So. 

Ui. (a) What becomes of the ss»l afitr tleath f (ft) Is there a spirit land irkre 

the muU of the dead gather t (c) Where is this spiril iamt t U) Hots do the souls 
reach it t 

147. (a) It exisU like a elutilow, (ft), («), (,|) [Xo reply]. 

A ^ into aaiimtb, plants, ete. / When a fr&e er elitn is 

*1 j T’ <* certain ^irs of animals or plants (^rAtVA is the "tolan ” 

of the inbe or ehn. see Eo. 4). «« the souls of the mtmlwrn 0 / the triU or dan 
snooted at death to transmigrate into the totem aniuiab orplmUs f 

J48. rklimre informadon kas bee« obtainwl ns to tbie qoestion, but ae the 

tlmTT TJS"-r'Ofiseteed by the milongH. one t^udud.* 
IJmt they bebove m trsnsnii^rratioii to some extent. 

, , supposed h hate tauls? Are they eter 

trraM inhuman kings, spoken to as inteUigent creatures, dressed in humin drm. 
mai'ntd to m en and irem^ii, ete. f—Xo. 

150. Arc animus andphtOs thought h possess tnuguage of their otm f Are 

any^sons^yposed to mderstand the animal or jdant Hn„ct How do then 
atgutresnehknawtedgel «o 

do f to bav-e a Iniignogc of ihoir emu. Uumttn bain-s 

do not iiufiorataod their latigiia^c. ^ 

semls^wt f'* f^l. de, sappond h hare 

yb which are sepaadte from the things, and e^dst after the things are destroyed I 

lo2. Aft the soHU of the dead teorshijped with jmfyer, ojerings. dt. '-Yes. 

Deiions axo $i>jii[Ta, 

104. A» they png or stierifce to these spirits 
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155 Jrr. iht or t^iriUt eat rfrJwJi awag front iiu Aohat, mmp, or vUttu/e f 

Is ifiov a periodical (fcy., anhim/I expwtdr.n of dtnvina or spiritsi No. 

SCAFEGOATSL 

15C. Do Ikcg esef cmjdog anything lih it aeapegoat f ie^ do Gteg kule any 
person, animal, or thing with the disease, mia/miines, and sins of oh individtudt 
tillage, or tribe, and then hilt, e^peJ, throw mray, or adrift ihc person, animal, or 
thing so taehn. in the hope that the dtstase, Tnts/orlant, or sin will (Aw he carried 
away f — 

157. Do (bey on errtain occasions aoteainly kill animids tcAufA at other times are 

Sacred and inviotate, eg,, the totem animats t ate these occftswm / II hat 

etremonies are ohsemd in killing Giem t Whot w (itfiw ipiIA the Jfesh, blood, 
and hoitts of the «nii«oi thvs Hllrd f Is it, or any portion of it, eaten by ths 
KOTshippers t What r&aons do they yiw. for these evstomJ—tdo. 

GUAStHAX SrJUITS. 

158. Lots mcA man lelku that he has a gmrdian spirU #—Yes. 

159. Do they Gdnk that their life orfo'ttnu is boHjtd up with some special idy'eel 
{eg, an animal, plant, tree, stone, tie,), and tJiOt if this el^ci is killed, lost, 

deitroyed they will die i * 

159, Tbc life of tho child is bound up \rlth a chanu which is procunKl hj' ita 

father nt birth. 

IGO. A}X such palton-edyras acqttiM td tir/A, pulerty, or wArn f Jf'hiit 
eeremonks areobsened in ehoosiny them I 

ICO. The churm. which is put oft a child ut birth by ita fattier, ia only worn 
until the child is a few years old, when the father provides it with anotJjer, Tliere 
are no coiemonies ubservcih 

161, Moie does the man treat his paton-t^Jeet in ordimry life, and on ^caai 
oemsions. as skkness. danger, ut marriage, etc. I —[No reply-l 

162* lFAe» the pairem^object is rta animof, dote the -inoti eter dress in the skittf 
etc., of on aniwiil of thoi [No reply*] 

IJESUBUECTIOX. 

168. Do ihey hdieee in any form of rtsurredion I Under wAal cenJiifiea# is if 
supposed that rt dead body may 5s ttsnsciiaUd t 

168. No. But they believe in a disembodied state. 

Tjiz IlEAVESLy Bodies, Era 

164 Do they worship or show rtspea to the evn, iKoon, ffnrf starsl Daee they 
any cerewonks ai the new moon, SNnrMs, sunset, the sofsliet*, equinoxes, ele. t 

164. When the new moon appears, they fire off jjuus, blow horns, heat drums; 
and they stick a liorii in the ground, over which they sprinkle Soar. Tltey also 
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make a liole ia the giotuid iato which they put a sheep'a head and uiGdicioe, anil 
covet theui over with h. stone. TJie sheep's skull and iuedichie are left ta the hiile, 
but flour ja sptitiklcil around the hole every month when the moon appears. Some 
people, aft soon os they see the new moon, break a piece of atiek aud spit on Iho 
pieces aod throw ihatu in ihe direction of the moon, saying, '* Viktin^vsttee pulwne 
mwest lot inuincria iff lizutoa ” (“ Let all illness go to iho west where the ftuti sets*). 
Others throw ashes in the air in the direction of the moon. They do not worship 
any of the heavenly bodies. 

165. ffate thfjf nay inj/ths about the tky, earth, tun, moan and «hi 7 a^—{Ko 
reply.] 

166. JVhai do they think beeonteii of (he tun at ui^U f 

166. Tliey have no theory us to wliot becotnce of the son at night; but the}' 
think tliat the sun nlwaj-s remains in the east, and that the great orb of day 
which is seen daily travelling from cast to west is only the reilcctinn of the sun. 

167. Mote <fn they explain the pham of the mom t At«e celipm, thunder, 
liytUvivy, rainbrncs, rain, wind, and eal'fhqmkee t 

167. They wonder why human beings don't como to life ogpio* like the 
moon. 

iWtywes.—When the sun becomes red. they say timt it ia a sign of war and the 
death of a chief; but they make nq gness at the cause of the change in tl,e eim’s 
appeamnee. Wlien there Is an eclipse of the ai«.n, they turn out, beating drums, 
tin cans, etc., Ihmking if they don't do so the moon will fell. An eclipse of the 

moon, they say. is caused by a battle between the sun and moon in which the 
moon became defoautd. 


Thunder .—Battling of min in the lies vena. 

Lightning .-—Caused by rain. 

.ftaia,—For their legend of the origin of rain see lielow. 

Whal.-Gojam from sea and rivers and openings in the earth, which 

n^hvtu ya’ti. 


they call 


They have no theorj-, but think that 

Cif griod erppg.^ 


tui (^attliqiiaka is the sign 


168. /Siw they any mjth* about animaU, pknU, the tea. Hvers 
et&nth, origin of death, etc, /—Yes. * 


•nouRAtms. 


165. oiw « taUi. w waim. „ 

IM. They thllltUal all li.iog eceat«,M (ieda^ etltat outoj 


TaI.S Qg THE FlIOOS AM) THR It /tne 

bmg .e, U,e» «„ ae „i., „d Om, 
forest como together to see how they could get min 'kt, hr„ 
that, os they hail come together, they imd laMter cry aloud for 
they aepaniteil into herds according to the dJHereat kinds Th l a 
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frirtffefl. and so tm to tho sjJiallesb Wntl, without moving the oiemen to. They aow 
oulled npoii tho ftogs to try thoir voices, and in obedience to their req^t, tho 
frogs croaked and croakeil again, until at last the clouds gatlmrotl «i the hwiveus, 
when the frogs ‘-'alletl upon the beasts of the foreat to dig largo holes for reccivi%' 
the tain. Wiran they Imil hnished. ll.e min fell in large quantities u^n the earth, 
and formed lakes and pools. Now the frogs told Uie leasts tlmt, as it had rained, 
them woiihl be plenty of grass for tliem.and they had better go and groito and 
return to the lakes when they become thimty, but aa for Lhemsdvea, being cJiiefe, 
they would remain in <Jie lake* and eat mud, etc. Therefore frogs are found in 
lak« and pooU up to tlic present day; and when the imbivee hear them creaking, 
they say tliat they are not making a noUa in vain, but that min is near. 

TUK Ily^iSA A!Jl> THK EaBE. 

" A liare and a hyena luude friemla; and when tliey had done so, tiiey agreed to 
go together to a certain place to find wives. When tliey orriveil at the place where 
females were, thov said. ' Lot ns punga liere (jKttnja is to reiaoin in tlm parch of 
u lover's lionso without eating, until tlw father of the girl gives the suitor a reply, 
wliicli piav not 1» for days) until we get wives.' Tin- hare liad foml wUl, liim, 
but the hyena had none. The hare tightened the string of liU Hddie and tied a 
grasahopper to ono of the etrings, saying. ' iVe^fliall now ace wim b not able Ui Ismr 

hunger. I shall keep pUiying my fiildle.* 

“ As night drew on. they had food brought to them, but they refused it. wliure- 
upoii it was token lieck. After a lime the hare commenced to eat the food which 
tie iiad brought, but his compreion did not see liiin eating. 'I’hey iiniulged in a cliat 
with tlieir sweetheorto until they got tirL-d.wheti the girls retired to liieir U^lreom. 
The guests apread out tiiftir sleeping skius and lay down to reat. Tho hare, 
however, recommenoetl fiddling, ami the hyena arid within iiimself tlial when lAs 
companion got tired of playing on Ins instrument,mid ho and all in the house were 
asleep, he (tlie hyena) would steal a goat from the oonrtyard. But lo I and belmld I 
it was tho gnisahopper which was playing on the instriuuent. tiie hure lieitig fast 
asleep. This deceived the hyoiia, and he dtm-tl and woke, dored and woke until 
the morning light. The liore took olT the grasshopper from tlio sUiug of hb (iddle 
until the following night, when lie titul it on again, and thus night after niglit kept 
ilia flddJo going, and so deoeivotl his com]HUiioii, who thonglit he kept awake all ihe 
time. The hare kept tui secretly eating the supply of food be had brought with him. 
but the hyena, not having any food, had to give in. aud called out to the hare, 
eaying. ■ How is it you don't sleep ?' And on receiving no reply he went to tlie 
Imrd of bis projected father-in-law and killed a fine gout and dviiLOlisbefl it, save 
the stomach, which lie put under a mortar turned tqaide dowiL When it was ilay 
he Bul on tho mortar; and when the people of the honae wore tiiniing their iierd 
out to graze, they found a goat misBing, Whereupon they naked those wiio had 
herded them the previous doy, how it was that a goat was laiBsing, They replied, 
saying that they brought uU the herd home safely the previona evening, and that 
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wlien they Imd counletl Uit* goats tit tlie peti they were nil tlieto, end askeU Jii 
ostotiialiment, 'Whem can the ono Lave gone?' Tpon tliis tbo girls’ ImllniW 
asketl the hyena, ‘ FrieuJ, how is it timt you are so full I when 4id you get fotid ?' 
The hyena replied, ' WJiat do you tliink I have eateu ? where ahoulil I get foot! ?' 
At this imint the herdainon saw tniees of Hood, mnl tliey went to tell tlu-ir jisireuls, 
wliv sent their two (huighterSt tlie aweetheurte of the Imre anil liyenn, to feteh 
the mortar When they tiiraed the mouth upwards they saw the flomach, ami 
naked whei-e it bad eomo from. ,Sii5p€t-tii»g that it wo« tlie work of the hyenn. 
they charged him with having killed the goat, and the aeoused could say nothing 
tu reply. Whereupon the hyoim and hare were uuide priBoaera, The hare, linviug 
said Ihftt hm father cnltivuted hnnanas, was tied with stringa ohtaiiiftl from Hliw 
of the Uvnann tree; and the Iiyona, Laving said that his fatlier WiLs a rii-h man. w.ia 
iifti with thotiga of cow-kather, IVheu tiie banana fihra got ilry tlie l.are broke 
ItKjJie and made his escape; hut liis companion was put into a big cooking pot, foil 
of water, imd put on the fire. Jim tho people of the house, fearing lie sbonid 
cseaia: from the pot, look him out and despatched him without delav.” 


The Ojitgis of TJeatil 

“Amauniidahyeua had a dialogue, when the man said, ' W'o want to live 
iilways.' Tim hyena laid, ■ Yoti liml letter not, as we want to eat your dead 
bodies,’ Therefore wc die, as docieed or desiiml by the liyenu.’^ [Cf. NTo, 4D, nliovc,] 


A HaEE and CitAIIElKON. 

“A hare met a chameleon walking slowly, whereupou lie tuskctl him to mn a 
tnco. The clmmdwn agrewl, saying that he would Im abk to beat tlie hare, mid w 
would give him odds. Accmdingly the cimmelctm stoml behind tlm hare wlieu 
starting, but he cleverly managed to climb on to the Imre’s toil without his noticing iU 
The hare ran hither ami thither with all bis tnigbl with his «?ompaiiion, seatetlon bis 
tail. On getting tired he went to sit down, bat when in the act of doing no, the 
chameleon said, ‘ You will sit on me [' The Imre \\m startled with this spiecli. 
notdTeambg that the eliiunelctin was near; ami he tnmwl r^uickly tmmd to sue 
wlieilier his eats did not d«dvo liim, But suro onougli iUok was tJic chuiaelcon 
on the ground, the clover mscul having alipiiod olJ' the hare's tail. Wheroupon 
they had a dispute aUmt tho result of tiie taco, the chameleon contending strongly 
that he hod won it. In order to end the dispute they act to race again when the 
chameleon got on to the hare’s bdl as Imfore. whilst the hare ran with bis usual 
speetl. When lie got tiretl and wanted to sit down, the clmmdoon again reminded 
him llmt ho would sit upnii him I Oti hmkiuo reuud the hare saw tlmt the 
ebametoou was really there, and asked him how it was that be bad outrun him 
^c chwiieleon replied, saying that he had beakn him fairk m running 
merenpon they ret cat the third time, when tlm eicperienee of ’the two former' 
races was repeated. Xow the hare said that he could not nuderetund Jtow tl 
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cliRin«I«on htiJ outrun him, niid wiUi unioh shanie-fiiueilucea lie nad to owu 
hitusclf licatcii,” 

jf 15[j3 iiie {fjilv ipsUncO in wliicL one has heard of the uoro iteiog 
out willed. 

A llAif, A LlOS. ASD A FBW. 

A mail went to hiiiil with liis two dogs, and whilst lie was away huntJiit' there 
caiJie a great dowtipour of rain, and he wn for slMiltcr into a cave. When the reiii 
was nearly over, n iion cnioe and found the man in his cave. Having saluteil the 
man, the lion told him to eat his dogs, and ilicii he would eat him. Tho mon refusetl 
saying, “ Vou had better eat the dogs Tourself and leave me alone.'* But ilifi lion 
hiitlet YOU cat the dogs when 1 shall cat you,” But tlie man agiun 
sternly refused. The lion also refused. Tliey went on like this for a long time, 
llie one wanting the oilier to eat the dogs, and each in tom refusing, until at last 
a frog come upon the scene and saluted lli« nmii and the lion, and asketl them 
what they were Ulking about. The man said that ha Iiud come to the cave for 
alielter, and that the lion afterwards came and found him tliure; aud that he 
n aiiterl him to eat the dogs, whereuism he, the lion, would eat him. M liereiipon the 
frog said, "And do you refuse to cab Qm doga?” 'U certn inly do," replied the 
man. Tho frog now rq'oined, saying that he (the man) liatl boiler eat the d^ 
and allow himself to lie eaUn by the Uoii, as he, the frog, would then eat tho lion. 
Tlie lion hearing this and seeing the frog's uiQulli conatantly opening and shutlmg, 
took fright and scaini*erod away, 

« When tho Uon had run away the frog rcmiiided tho man of the kindly act Im 
had done him. and sai l he had better pay him. Thu man said lie would 
him a cow; but tlie freg refuseil, aud the mau said ho wouhLgive him lui dcptiant; 
but this he also refused. Whereuiion the man said, “Since you have refused 
cvervtJiing, wlmt am 1 to give you V The freg replied, saying, " l^ear fnend, I 
dun't wont TOUT cows, nor your elephants i but if you know where there is a lake 
which never goes dry, lake mu there and I slmll Iw salislied," The man wnscnteil 
to this, and t-wk tho freg to the lake. When the fn^ was taken to the lake, 
he jiiiniK.Ml in and said ho would make it his home. Hence ftngs live in water 
and refuse lo dumge Lhetr quarters fur lUc dry Lmd.” tComi>are the tale on p. 331.] 

A Lius asd a lunGEB. 

“A lien aud Inidger made friciuk The lion said, " J shall catch aiiimals for 
us to cat." and the limt said, “ I shall find honey on which to feast ourselves." 
Tim lion went niul kilh^l guoK!. and called his friend to have a feast. T|iv Iwdger 
eflonvimU found honey, %vher(m),MHJ ho culled the lion to share it with him. This 
mutual friendship and hospirniity went on for a hmg Him, niilLl a hare cumo and 
made his lair midway l« tween iho residences of tlic two friemls. Just after the 
hare's arrival the lion caught au luiinml, and called hifl frioml to help liim eat llie 
meat. Tlic hare on heating the lion cnlling out to his friend to come to diniaer, 
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answered, "Eat your meat, Tm not coming I" The lion, thinking that it was the 
haiigtr til at replied, was amazed that his friond should decline the invitation. A 
day or two afterwaids the Itadgor also sliontod out to hie friend inviting him to 
come and join him with his honey, hut the bare answered as I«fore. "Eat your 
honey ynureelf, I'm not eotningJ" The haiiger was greatly stirprieed that his 
friend shonld thns refuse his hospitality, Shortly aftcrwanls tho lion and hiidger 
met ill the forest, when the former asked the hitter why he hml deelined his 
inviutirtn of n few days previous. The badger said lie didn't hear tlio lion call 
him; if lie liad, he would cortainly have reafwiideH to hie kind inWtutiom " How 
strange it is, ’ said the Ijsdger, “ that I have also to upbrnid you for having told 
me to cat my liDovy myself whem I called you to join me." Tlie lion indignantly 
denied linving refused Im friend's invitation, and itaanred him that he did not 
hear him when he called him. Tlio surprise was mutual; atui they ooncludad 
that there was sauieoniu who knew of their friendship and wonted to sever it. In 
order to find out the eitlprit, they demded that one of them should go to the spot 
from whence the voice came whea oither of tli&m called the ether. On the 
foUuwiug day tJie lioti calleil hb friend, and tlie luire answered as before, whan the 
lion wont to tile spot iroui whence the voice issued, and came upn the hare and 
cauglit him, and said, “To-day we will kill you; why do you strive to sever 
our friendship? " The Imiho said thnt if they wislicil to kill him, he was timiblc to 
defend hLiuseir, but he suggested that they should lake him to an aah-heap and 
kill him tiiore, as ho could uot be Idtleil in a hard place like that where they 
found him. According to his request they took him to an aMi-heap; and the lion 
took hold of one of his forelegs and dashed the rascal on tho ash-heap, when the 
ashes flew up into tiis face and eyes, and so blinded him for the timii Icing that 
he let go of the liare. who quickly mode hia escape," 

Sacbiftcb. 

170. jlre iafrijmt (tfsnd f 0 / whiii tudure, anti io ipkai i^rUs &r yeids t 

170. Yea. KropiLiatory< To spirits of forefathera, 

171. Are huntau saerijifed, mid on tehni fvvqjwas? Are the twtitnx 

mjdii-i* or drtns, or t/io itirrijrtrs' oien eMfttreni —Ko. 

172 . Are sMtuieo somdinm omjttot/ai in tiieri/ue * „ remmoa nnM 

he eaeriJUcd indead 0/ one u-AtrA it dtJiotiU to proourt / « an mmmi instead 

of the icAo/cf an epjtf or inriWted iiisfW of tkt reoi flaiwa/ f 

172. If a sheep cannot be procured, a hen is substituted. A part of lui 
animal is nut suijslitntod for ihe whole. Tim 'VVagogo devour the wlmly carcase of 

the aniima (.ffoiutl up, save the liver and ligJito, whidi they leave at the grave 
for Uie 

m. Do persons erft tnrrifiee parts of thnmhyt. ot koir, finger-mnU, Wood. 
ftc. f —,No. 
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Ml5CEtl,AinSOU& SCPHnSTITtONS. 


174:, Sate ihey any mpertititions ithatU^aiiOfas and re^eciion* in the mtfr! Ifo. 

175- 

175. When a chilli eneeiscSi the f&lhei‘ ot nictber Jnsscs it, and ptaya tliat al 
evil may depart from it When ati adclt aneeMs, ho pmyB that all evil may be 

driven away from him. 

17G. A!>cnt at^piitg Otar pereoM OT thiitge* 

176. (a) It is Mt right for one to step over ajiotUer who has not yet boried 
or helped to bury a dead body ; (h) U is aal right W step ov^er the traU of a atialto j 
{«) Not right for one who has not spilt blood of eaemy in battle to atep over 
blood which has been shed by another in battle. 


177, AbvtU keeping eilencr. at eertain iitnee t 

177. A man carrying a akin won't apeak to thoae whom he meets on the 
road until they liave first spoken to liim. 

173, Abmt the of tU right or kfi hand or foot f 

178L (ffl) Not right to receive a thing with left hand. (5) When one knocks 
his foot against anything when proacoding on a journey 1« will turn hack. 

179. Aboot /eotprints vr the imprm of their body w sinf?, or grass, /—No. 

180. Ahevt numbers! —No. 

181. 

181. They don't kill the pofif adder, as it is supposed to be posses^ by thn 
niltntfftL As before atoted. each clan bos its forbidden thing which is counted 

unlucky to eat 

162, AbooiotttiinghiiirorimUst 

182. When u rektive cUes, the lieimved peraon has his hair cut by a 
rclAtiva 

m. About eixrmeTttt 

183. If one shows, or plastots another with excrement, he is liable to a hne. 

\6i. AbotU spittle! , j 

184. (0) If one spite on his cousin, warts will appear on the nlFeiider, 

(fr) The inati who spite mi another incurs a tine as punficttioii, (c) If one 
evacustes in the house or gaideti of imoiher, he is guilty of a grave offence. 

IBS. About namst Do they object tu ult ihdr ottm naineo t or to uteuftra the 

nanus of any of tkdr fdrdiovs, of cAw/s, the dead, tie.! 

185. They aometitnes object Tlicy do not mention the name of tba dcud 
without the prefix mica^i (absent, deceased, invjaible). 

186 Art the ivintts gf person* thawjt*! at iiiffer^d ipocAs of iife^ or On various 
ooeasioKS, as daring sUdesess or after a death t Are ike itawws if ammon objsds ever 
ek/inged t What rensoin do they git* for these customs ! 
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186- At puberty yoiiiiy oion aad vvouien give tbciiisclves freah immea. 

Xnaies of olijccts am «ooietinu:s clwingeil, but one doee not know tlio reasou uhy, 

187. ««y other CHriout tv^otas or sirpmti/ittfns tehieh you matf A<ttv 

ifij* (fli) A Kiian who^ wifti OP child docs oot satuto anj'ono Lis 
liair [cf. 182] liegins to grow. It is the same vitli a woman whoso 
husband or child dies. 

(*) To soy one is like someone who is dead—fine, one ox or eow, 

(e) To imprecate — ^fine, one ox or five goata 

(dj To break the jar in which butter for auointiiig is kept — fine, one ox, 

(<> A husband wlio qnarrete with hts wife, and strips her ganneate, !m 

to give a goat to her friends before she consents to accept her 
garments Imck, 

(/) Wlieti a husband and wife quand every day and the wife at Jast 
says that sliell haug herself, the hnsbaad betakes liimself to his 
wife’s rektioua, whEms they have a palaver, and the womaa’a 
relative* pay a goat as a peace offering, and Uiej- all feast uijon it 
Tlie wife, after this, giTi'ea up men timing a rope. 

(if) men a hamlot is encirc.d«l with magiea! protection it is wimig to 
walk Tound it 

(A) It IS wrong to throw a stone from ttio court-yanl to the entside of 
auoti a hamlet. 

(») It is also wrong to come and take fire away from such a hamlet 

(j> To roughen tlm nether millstono, after cattle liavo beeu taken to 
pasture, is connted unlucky. 

tfr) When Uic cattle are away feeding, the oumer, in cleaning out their 
stable, will leave a little dung and not clear dU awav. 


PASToiaL Lire. 

188. Po they Itrp eottle f a»d w/iof o/ooUh f Don mryouc heeo mitle or 
otJytkefkieftf ^ ' 

Yea Cows, sheep and goats. All keep cattle. 

180. Do they tin OH thefeehof their catth or m the mUA, or on both f A 

eatll* kitted regularly for food, or only OH apeeitti oe&igionif Whttt are th 
«^t If to cUlUforfKi. ^ 

kiltituf Rful tetiwf yame t ^ ^ 

180. Tim WamEWai live on the fiesh and milk, but not the Ww-os-o Cattle 
are principally used as barter for food (ix., com) and pureli^e of wiv^s ‘ 


. lu ^ /A'W t^hen thet, 

to iir iaer\fiee4t, and another ichtn they art to he eaten t ^ 


are 
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Th« ]H>11 of HU ox w out with o kulfOi * op goat is- smotliewil. 

Tlio ox whioh ia givoii to judges wlw try cases of witchcraft, is killotl by etiikji)}; 
it with ckb on ik>1]. 

101. /« (he kilHvif of a Arorf of ealtk atimj/a or Uu oeixmwn of o /cfflsf / 

Uime other persons besides the ottmer of the mttk ct r^Af to shtre f» «i<«A et/eetd i — 
[No feply.] 

193. jlrc the mide rt^rtfotf as sacred in ftwy loay / Wlmi marhi ef ees^l art 
paid to iketa f — Xo. 

190, Are the eailie mithsd atal lendetl bjf mea or % wottUH i ^ turn, are the 
numeti riporonslp forbidden to enter the eaUle~^rds and to ntottdie with (As eattlr t 
By males, 

194. Is my special sawiity attached to the dairy, «ri(i to the dmtymaH or f/airy- 
KWnan f Jltte he Or she to inule/yo my special Iraininy for the o^eet or to perform 
any ceremonies brforr or after -piifkitny the etdtU ? — ^No. 

195. Are there, my snperatitious enstows or beliefs about milk t Are any pensonSt 
i» any eitmntdanees {e^,, tconndedh fodtidden to rfrtjti* iti Is ii forbidden to 
boil the mdki awl why I — Xo. 

196. Is drinkiwj milk toyetker a bond of nnioii beliceeH tJte pemns drittkinyl 
D*ks U eouMitutt. a htr to tmrnaye Actoww a own and u mnutn /—No. 

107. Is any ^hd *t*e made of the dmy awl iiriw of llu catUe in, rdvjiom or 
iriher mreniOuies t <trc they used as a mains of parijyiny the peraw., Aoaso, atmnils, 
etc. t 

CoiitonUi of stomach of sheep nro used iu purifying n house afUir a doalli. 
Tliey drink the urine mix«l with water in gacrilici)ig for rain. 

198- Is any saimityascrikd to the yrtus, or in yetmal to the fodder of theatUh f 
Is it need in ^remonial or vHiyious rUes i — ^No. 

199. Are /A« eaUU (tmameniett in any teay t are their horns iicisitd into Sinxhl 
dusjfcst — Bodies tattooed with hot iron. Hon is not twisted. 

AgricuLtujis. 

- 300. Are there any tcrrttwnies or snperstitiom at eiearmy tand for caHiattioiti 

iU rutitny <toini. trees t — No. 

201. Any sitperttUiotts cuAvms «l diyyiny wells or brinyiny water for irriyaUon f 

—No. 

202. Ho\r are. the lands <fi:eiri7.a/«(f for purpose of adikedion t has each man kts 
aim fdd, or are thefdds mned r<«cf ft’ffei/ iy all the ytepfc i« common t is then a 
pertadir-cr/ rtdiAribtition of tand f 

pjipti ni o u chooses his own garden. Each uuin has his owu Held. 

Vwi. XXJtU. ^ 
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203b jlrc t/u tame ^dt ti//ed year e^er year, or art tJtty aKomd to He ftiUoto 
for tome yeart ajter ctdlivafion i 

Allowed to teet after some years of coldvatiDii. 

204. If the eultixatitm t^iifii yeriodicaUyjTotn ow dieiriti io another, u tlu tUt 

vf the visage tw(Ji tf t vr doet the vUlage reiRain pcrmanci/ii J 

Cluefe village teuuuns poniument, but Llia people's as a ntlii follow 

the gsicdena 

205. Doa each i»iait tnjay the prodiue of hit field t er is the produce of fdt the 
fiddt ihriAon together, aiuf theH’ dwideet eunotifftt all Ike petrel 

Eacl) teati enjoys the produce of liis field. 

206. It the Jtegiuniiuf of the Hck Ytar detcrniined by agncnltaml oprmtioH*, ew 
htrvat or toitfiitg t I* there a, period of yeti£fal liesnse and iamUsiiveeii at the Neae 
Year or at atty other tietc ? 

At time of ciixiitDcisian' abnstvu Ungiiagc is very nivich indulged in, and 
tlio wouim csjiecially loao all sense of uuxlesty^ and tlie iisunntiy becomes a mijjlity 
Bedluju. 


Miscellakbods. 

207. Any supentUwHe abtmi the birth of tnrmt f 

Not amongst the Wagogo; but Lhu Wettuuba kill twiua 

208. day peeidUtr ceremottiee at the reception of etmayrrs. a 2 )aiiaily fomywn 
or /tetgde of a dlffctmi trike f—No. 

209. -Arty ‘ffujKTsfifwus ciufmifS of buildiny or tKcttpyiTty ct near Aoaee /— 
Cattle.* 

210. ZTrtre the natives any hind of rntmey, or anytkiny tl»ii passes as Tnoivey.stteh 
as oedUf, eotories, stdt, etc. /—Ko, 

211. Bow is the stfccession to the chief tainjdiip p#* hiagthm ddmnvaed f What 
eeremmies are viaerted id the dtdion or inaagtiraivm ofshvfis and kings t 

Eldest son. If no son, brotlior succeeds. 

212. lithedaitytiff of the king or a chief rtyidaled by speeUd tides J—dio, Has 

he to perform any mertd or priestty duties 7—Y«l Jksenbe alt mdi ndes and duties. 

Thej Oder up sacrifices imd most of them are rain-makers os wolL 

-Id. llom are priests detietl i l\rhai rnla of H/e Afioe they to ed/scrce t 

OHiccs of priest and chief ant uniuid in tlte Hamo petHon. 


lauodsiieo^ ^ 
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ANTHROPOLOG[CAL NOTES ON SOimiERN PEBSIA, 

IJy Uajok P. Mqleswobth Sykes, CALG., Royal GaW Modalliat of the 

Royal Geograpfiioal Society. 

[PnjiBKNTED JvKG lOnr, 1Q02.] 

.SOUTUEEK PKtiflJA and BnluchisUo, aa they up|»ca¥ on the map to-duy, inelude or 
arft adjtiiWMit to couiitties wliera portiapa Uio most oncieitt dvilization of the world 
bad its inceplioii. 

As a result of studying tlie deposits of silt in the vnlloy of Iho Nile, it is 
now, I undcmtoncl, conaidered oertam that, previous to a fixed date, waualty placed 
within the sixth millennium, Eg)’pt possesaeil no uultivahle laud. Tlic Nile 
Valley was consequently laelnog in'^tlio neoessary qualifications for oi^ihEfition; 
whereas in the valleys of the Etipliratcs, Tigris, and Kdmiu, which—thanks to 
river coiumuuicationB, alluvial soil and a genial climate—a trained geographer 
wonhl unquestionably select os suilahlo homes for civilization, the earliest past is 
yet to be discovered. 

llcfore then approaching our subject, 1 propose to doecribe briotly the phyaicol 
featmes of tho country wo are about to diseuaa. Southoni Pemiu is washed by the 
rereian Gulf, which formed part of the “ Erythroan Sea'* of thoancients. AltJiough 
proofs arc not yet forthcoiuing. we may hope that when the Bahrein Islunds, the 
ancient homo of the Phrenicians, yield up their eecretSi it may be shown tlmt it 
was in the I’t'raian Gulf that navigation came into existenco- Apart from the 
iiilieront probability of tins tlieoiy, we have the moat remarkable legend given by 
IknoBHS. tliat Chaldea was taught tho arts of life by a croature. half fish, Indf man. 
teemed On. This surely i»mt 5 to the arri™! of highly civilized alranguiH by sea; 
but, further than this, all is conjecture. 

SfOffTttphittd Coagidcfatioas. 

The boundary of Persia on tlm west is the SliattKJl-Amb, the iiiiyontjc river 
which is primarily formed by the junction of tho Tigris and Euphrates, ant! whicl) 
twseives its nmin triliutary, tho KAruu, some forty miles from the point whore it 
Hows into tho remian Gulf. It would toko tfoo long to dUcusa Gie liydrogruphical 
problems ooniioctctl with Lhcae wayward rivers, and it must siiflicc to stale tliat 
in early prehistoric times they reached tlio Feroiaii Gulf witiiont uniting, umi that 
the sea came further north, Tho Shatt-ol-Aiub is consoqucntly (i oomi»amiively 
modem oonrso, and it is lusoless to seek for traces of the past on its banka. Tlit* 
tnodcru province of Atabistiin, wiiieh is uiaiuly a section of Uie wide alluvial 
plain through which all those rivers run, iuclmies the famous kingtiom of Eluni 
with its aucient capital of Shush or Susa, the Shoshan of tlie book of Eathcr, 
which is yielding a rich harvest to tliat skilled archteolpgist, M. de Morgan. 

^ Further eost» iw for as the frontiers of Balucbbtan, there is a low-lying coast 
strip of varying width, where the palm liounshcs and where wheat and barluy 
aro reaped in tho early spring; but Giis UUllict has at its buck the clcvnteil 
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IrAiiisiu phiteau, whidi is biitLce^Hi up hy au^jetstsivij miigi 34 of bilkp tuor^j 

or loss parallel to the cc^ast. The lmiK)irt«iuee of ibese miigeSp mth their 
liorih-wcat Iremb is (."onddeniblop as, tliBJiks to llielr riigjjed negularity, nowTiei^ 
edtj Tersia l>o easily entered froii! the sea-coast^ and this fact has matonally 
unvoted its civilization. Furtliormore, front tlu; SIiatt-el-Arab to llio Indus, a 
lUstaiicre repreaeutetl on llie map by 20 degrees of ioiigitudet no inijiortaDt and 
indeed no navigable river rcoohes tlie sea; Llie dvijrs in ihe interior, chief iimong 
whidi is die Qdmand (the elassk Etyiiuuider), discharging tlieir waters into 
inland swatnps^. or lagoons* known ass Hdniun. Aiiutlier rainarkablc plienomenou 
is the funereal waste of the Liit, the great desert of Persia Not only thh^ 
huge blighLeti nre-a separate Noi them and Southern Persia fmm the fronliers 
Afybjiiiistdii, aft far west aft the Tehrin-lsfahaii-Shirdai ttMid^ mueii more cffectwolly 
than any range or sea; but its ftinistcr infliienco atretehea down bo far south as to 
liivide Persia fnaii IkiludiiBiun, and ihua aggravate the htacceasibilily af Uiat 
desert provintc. 

Irom the above account it will, 1 ihiuk^ be coiicciled Uiat, owing to its 
coniigimition, the fertile coutitiy tu Llie weat l^ereia was from eailieat times 
faviiuraljla to civiliKatiois, as indeed woa the iDdus Valley to the east of 
l^ducbisUln* whereas in elofte iuxtapoeiUou were the niggid huige^ nud Uiri-cii 
uplands <d I'ersia with ita savage but luudy shepherd tribes. Although not as 
Uirran or ^ rainless ua to-day* Perab was never anything but n ijoor ct>nntry, 
wxTiUli inaiiily consisting in the valour of its inhaUbuiU. wlieraby Chaldea and 
dUL^mt 1^‘pt were sill made ttihuUity^ lo the Groat King. 


J Find ij/ Brmz€ Kltvtdmdn. 

Uomiecteil with man on the Irtiniau plateau are tho iiitcnsting hramie 
iinjjlenieiitft. They were found guile by accident hy one of my Petftimi friemls, 
whti was Ux^ndnng some gitumd with it view to laying out a g-uxlen ut Khmdman 
forty miles to the west of Rermdii dty. The littk district is wmit>oHctl of bnrreu 
hiPB. aud the sile of the fmd waft in a valky which oi^ns out on m u wide plain, 
across which rumi tlio imiiu Kernniii-Yegd road. 

Tha which wojie tliHcovetutl eouifl 5 iaii bdw tl.o surface oi tlic 

UrouuJ, W-CW in wJwt w,«, eviJetitly a cciuutoy. Tha vot^ wuttj all iluaL 
so llmt it coultl noi Ur imcertabetl in wLai dituctioii lliay hud boeii laid—a very 
imiK>rUu.t poiut-aud m sadi toiob wt,, a j„. of jeUow clay, aiid oi workman¬ 
ship Willi » BDiucwhat nnlinit.uUirj- paucrii. t'hid amoiiK the bh.n^ k an 
head (Fig. L«)aWu which Mr.C. If Itoa.1 Lna kiudiy gvvai, thu falJowii.-. aolfi ■ 
-The 8jK^.ml iiu^r^t of the broir*c axe foiiiid at KhinAmiln k lluU its forJsbowii 
.1 to he, not a useful weapon, bat a survival or degni.klion of aucli aii im,detne,.t. 
1.0 angle at wluch ib« blade is act to the handle show, tbai it can Iiavo no red 
iitdity, while, nil Uu- otlicr Iniiid. U,c exn^^ratd ctxsl ivbicli forms a sort of 
a .nn^r,m^ to rbc bliide k out of all proi^rUon to the mass of the wcaimu as sad. 

The axe fwioi Armenia<Hg. IM) a fairly roinute district, in Uaiion O^,en, eIJ'a 
Oollcclioo. has certain amdogies with it, but dilleia casenlidly iu Idling maiuf^ ly 



1.—HIIUSZK AAK-lllt.'VP (cr) FPtOM P01lPA3lEI> WfTn ASE-IIKAD (h) TOIISIO 

|»C 

Fmn Ten J/itftrt w /W#iV P- ^ fAif 

fijw (a) and the reH &ftAu/nd €tre in tks lirtHth {€/, ftp, S^l.) 

App^mnee ah thi3i5& two objects AXi&j there B^setos to me to be 4 elear rcsemblanee m 
t?!i34C'ntiAlft^ Aiid iii tiTue lUis majr Iso BiiAdo dearer by ftirt-Iier cxcAvaiiojis Aitd ch^- 
coveHea in the ijouutry interveriiiig iiclween aeuth-east Persia and the Plack Ses-” 
The other bmiiiics include jsoiue artbiieally worked pita^, amw uuil spear- 
hoa<k, a knife, and wtiiit tuay be a ntzor. There is also a pair of bracelets, some 
copper bowls, a mdinieiitaiy Lamp and astaall vessel, wliidi i& tlie exact coiuiterptirt 
u! tlie drinking vessel carriwl by every Peraiaii txMlay, and two handles, whidi do 
not Et tLie axe-head, coinptete tiie Ibt, My host that there was a nnmbL'r of 
these interesting ariiclea, but they were dl throAvn away* Gr^t jars much like 
those used ta.ilay for storing grain, but wider in shape, were abo sUuw'il Koine 
yellow dimt was found in theui^ but no specimen was fortlicotuingp 
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a aer^dcctthle weapon, Tlie soclceU iu this caaoj is Imge enough to admit a stout 
strong handle^ while the omaioental lion is smnlJ. and wdJ ailapteil m an 
r»mamental ap|>cndagO- The angle at which the blade ia set: to tlie shaft is also a 
dear indication that it was intended for use. "Widely different in general 


Finally two or three conidian gems were a|>okea of, but these 1 did not 
Tlie cnatrOin of ptacTng a cornelian gem lu a dead moH^s month, wHli tlm nniiiCH td 
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ibe twi^lvo /m4m etigtAVOi] no it, is one that still obtains and may be very nncient, 
There was no trace of iron in the iinO, so for as 1 could leant 

During my recent visit to PnrU I carafuUy exatnmed the De Morgan 
ooHaction from tire country behind Lenkonin, which, alLhough forming jmili of tht! 
Rnasian empire einco the treaty of Torooiuftnchai, was until that date a proyince 
of Persia, M. de Morgan found a huge cemetery and exr^vared many bronze 
implements, some of which ntssemblo that from lChMmaa,biit T eaw nothing nt all 
ajuproachmg to the IteauUfiil axe. 

If the theoT}' of o brotize culture of Centrsl Asia bo maintained, tlie above 
tind is of extreme value; in any ease its interest is eonsiderabbi. 


jlf. fit Afeii-ffnn's Obaervatimig ai Stisa. 

During Uie past nine years, I have been tiying, in a humble rnshioti, to tind out 
something aliont the variouB peoples among whom my lot Iiaa been cast. In the 
oxtrerue west of Soulhem Persia the excavations of M. de Morgiui nt Suaa will 
undoubtedly throw much light on tins dihicult question ; but, as ha liimeelf writes, 
the origm of iiiifia is lost in the night of time"’; the field is stillivide enough for 
the explorer. 

Among the most interesting of M. de Morgan's discoveries arc those of 
fragiuenU of vases Ujaring geometrical patterns and soraetimea flowers or animals 
l^inted in black. These belong to a style of pottery which 1ms been found iu 
P^pt, Sjria and Cypnia, and which has lieeu attriliuted by him to the eighteeiith 
century B,a Again, the remnins met with at a depth of 15 tnetros:, cliiof among 
which is the hkek obeUsk of Mankhtiusu, ilnte. on this rookooing, from about 
Llio lliirty-ninth contury B.C., and M. de Morgan suj-b that lie date not give the 
flaie of tho 20 tnetties of TOiaaiiue lying below.* 

Here then we are groping in wlmt is at present but the false ilawii of history, 
and tmtil M. do Morgan publishes tho results of Ids laboure we must be content 
l« dieenss far more modem epoclis, although wc know enough tn believe that the 
institution of the week and the logend of the Deluge, among other ancient 
landmarks, came to tho Asayrians from Elam. 


Anthroiioiotficid Ifoies. 

Throughout the course o! my wanderings. I have noticerl that ovcrywhmtJ ll.c 
low-lymg country. e8[>ecially in its more itiacceasible parts, is inlmbited hv a vm' 

dark race; Jioshdkiid, Paskuh, and Uio Kalagftn valley lieing particularly noticeable 
in this respect. ■ 

Ai nm. ta aj ieiioraocc. I «iribm«i t),r. » taporteJ blood, 1»t u„ 
-hriorfiboO,,™,,-, „ tho ho. ooonh,-io lomod. poooooao. . 

SIL^r.'i T m»»l toes, inradiog tribJhoYc 

occupied the more fertile tracis, and, very freotiontlv mT.™* bk i t 
during the smniuer. ^ Jr^q^iontlv, migrate to tho iiplamfe 


il. Diunlafoy, who dwcovered the famous frim 

* lie la DUfyimam I'tfttf p, 1 . t 


of the black areheis at Snsa, 
La r» Prmt p. SJ3b 



yiAim l\ m 3>ifllimi Prmif. 

whicli (lutes fmm tlie tiiue of the Admu^nomn dynasty, mentions the cxistenco of 
lugroid sknlls in tho raathian newropoUa cjf the Memnoniism, which conlinu the 
classic writera 

Of thea<i Herwiotua is of conrae /(rci/< priimrpSt and. it is moat intemstmg 
know tlmt tho eeveatcenth satiapy of Daiins included Ethiopians of Asia, wlio, it la 
to bo tibaeri’isi, had stiaight as opposed to curly lioir. 

Tlie seven teenlh sotmpy >¥as rougldy Bftlnclustdn of to-day, wUere we 
have an Aryan immigration which I shall diaciisa hter. and also the ilaik 
Brilhiii trilie, wiiich is cerLoinly of DravidUm origin^ as rcgaids thdr Itroguago. 

Ill appcflranee the Bnlhui is *krker, shorter and more thick-set tluui the 
IkluchL According to their own legends, they were poor aheplienlft, who came 
to the asaistimee of tlieir Hindu raja in the aeventeeiith oentniy, and fiimlly 
ciiiiqiiPTt!«1 the ooixntry* 

Wliethor the straighUiaiiod Ethiopians were these BrAhuis, and whether 
tiioro was one Dmvidian raoo etretohiug from India to the Shatt-oI-Arab, it is hsTtl 
to say, bnt lUk seems tho most likely thcoiy and b supported hy cla-^ra and 
medieval writera Among tlie latter the great geographer Yaknt mentions the 
Khuais as an abject, black to copper^coloiircd. race, inlmbiting wliat is now know n 
as Arabistan, albeit llie term Khtiziatiln still lingers. 

However, until much more is known as to the mcaatuemonte of these tnlm, 
their language, and their customs, it would bo unwise to form theories on too 

nhuidei grounds. 

I would now invito your attention to the district of SistAn whicii is siLuotoii 
in the oeiit™ of Eiistoro Peralo- Sistrin owes its existence to the fact that tli.- 
Hdiuaml discIrnTges its watera into a lagoon, and modern iiiliabitol SiaiAu is 
pmcticAllF the tleltrt of tlic^ Hcliiiimd* 

Uutil uuito recently SbtAn was termetl Sagiahin, and in the Augustan age 
the piovduoe was known as SakostAnl and is referred to by tsidorus of Cliamx, who 
was despatched hy the Ciesar on what we should term a leconnaisfiance. 

The term SakosUni ia of interest os embodying the fact that it was tbe borne 
of the JkcjB (Steflt). Tlio exact (late of their arrival is almost dotinitely ilxed by 
the fact ttml in tho Britbh Museum there ia a silver com of BLito Epip^ea. a oon- 
tempomry of Eucrutidea of Bactria, who ruled in Sistdn about tiic widiUo of the 
Booond century itG.. so tliat tho Sacm arrived between that date and the journey 

oflsidonifl of Charax. say about lao I1.C. . . . . i 

A little later, their olfshoot, tho Scytho-Barthian Kiiigu. issued (xnns m the 
lower Udufl vaUey, so that during Ihb period the wnstea of Baluchieteii wore 
traversed by a south-easterly route, fn fact Mr. Kennedy mentions that the 
Chinese annals corroborate Isidorus of Charax'm this particulur. 

In mm, wlmn travelling up tho valley of tha Hakah'an frem Kuhiik ami 
IVnjnur to Quetta 1 passed iiiimeroiia sites o! great cities, mnl the valley was 
temwed for a distance of many miles. Wwii Mr. Kennedy montioiied this Sistdn- 
Sinil route, it at once struck me tlint tliese wore eillcs of the Jkiea-.an.l a referaiiLe 
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tfi the luap shows tlmt theylny cxRutly Iwtweeti SiBttin atul tlMJ lower ttiilnf. TUia 
fact is, I would euggcsal;, aot v^tluint imporUincse. 

In an cArlier part nf this |nper refereneu was mads tt> the Arj'on influx into 
Baluchiitdti, and we are confronted by the problem ns to w ho the Baluchis are 
Aft Lheir ignarence is only eq^iialled b}' their pride, and as they knovr but little 
about their own history, we are driven to seek for information elsewhere. 

According to Professor Rawliueon, Baluch is derivctl from Bolus, King of 
Babylon, who is ideatilied with Uio Ximred, sou of Cush, of Holy Writ. Thefwf 
two names are reproduced in tlie term Bahich snd Kiicb, the uBiud name of these 
tribes. 

Indeed Kuch is the saino as the Koch or Kej valley and possibly also Kach is 
a foiTu of if. Tlirougliout the S^sAnian period, Kiissiin, prolmbly the same woitl 
(igniii, was the name of Baluehistmi. 

lu Finlusi'a great epb, tlitimAmma, the Baluch are njeationed as a tribe 
occupying Gilan (on the wnthern shores of the Cjispiau) during the reign of 
Noshirwaa, and they apparently migrated to their preaent home rw Sishin. There 

was, Iwevcr, an admixture of Arabs flying from persecution in the early days of 

the ffifm, and if we accept tliie together with a few later arrivals in historic times 
such ns the Kurds of Sarhad and the Koshirwdnis from near Tsfal.an, we ean in 
my opinion, satisfactorily accoimt for the Bfduchis, whose language Mongs to the 
Iranian bnuicb of the Aryan family, HaluchiBljln however rivals the CancaauB in 
its ethnological purjtlos, tim Meds apparently being eiirvdvors of a still more 

ancient race, and I hoi>e that, in the near future more attention may bo devoted to 
this subject. 


Tht Of/fmai o/ Perm, 

Ike question n( Iheir origin in ,neh » yom,l one ll,n, I pra™, [n 

n o( Uie infomntion Hint I galtared otam tWs interattag penpi, |„ 

ram. the,- W, dilfe^t .n™«, t„ dUr«ntp„™«n. generdly however Ink™ 
nf «... aid to bniaWc. I. K™in ,kej na 

» bnt u. Ba nnhatan a /.nri. In Fta n nf A'dWi, 

e Itar ,™al .p^llnrinn, ,M.nnsh i, „!« 

he nn™ A-nr, eii, in Wiorasii. Ani*™*,., corruption of OMr<..SJ«„h, or 
Ou(Mr.U.o-Ro.i,oning, nnti, to go fnrUtcr oBehl, in the tlengyilnl of Turkov ur 
Jiml an approximatidn to, or the origin of the Enreiioan ^ 

Their oocnpetlono in Toroin har.lly diBh, t„n. uhnt, ue «e in England .,„,1 t 
lave f^nrnUy met then, carrying ronnii gondiry-paiote,! opinning-wlitela or nl,»!. 
«to for ale; oc^onol working in i™, .ml aeriing i„ hoto«. c,n„o|,, ' 

or oji> living animal, completes the tab of their trailoa nvaim u 
cornddermi h. I» h..!. Tin, mm c„„.„t enaiK l!a titin T I*!™*"' “ 
aunonnding lamaantiy. hiil tlio nonieri dnsa liiffeLnlle wl -1 
eortainly no, ftea of the 1-emian 
T-i nr Chief of the ghdh.Xl fdXr 

1 ti teiiUrU Asi* Ihi. wont in i,V/. Cf, Jf«„, leoi!, lia. 
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Their languagp, of which I eoiniiUed a vocabulary, is tfiitowl Gurbalt, and js 
spoken with Blight variations all over Persia. Their nntnbeTB ate coiiBirtmble, 
Jive thoiisana families alone uihabitii^ AMrbaijfin, while the total w Persia 
may ainount to twenty tliouaaiwi families, or about a hundred thoHaand 

souls. C 'L tr ' 

Kerman luis from three liuiKlred to five hundred families under Shah Kenm. 

a terribly stupid man. whom I sent for to cheek the vocabnlaty which T had 

eoUocted from two diffeient sets of gypsies. Ho told me that tlie province wiis 

divide! into lusato. and that, what with a monopoly in turniug and mending 

wheela. etc., they made a fairly g-Kxi living He also amd that they mrely mamed 


outside llieir trilHi. 


■ 

Gyiwy. 

Tran-sl iteration. 

CjChI 

^ m k 

ijjL L i-fyU [ 

pdp(fr\ w 

Mail 

i 1 V 

(^;U 

tndrt^ 

Woman 

* •■■■ 



Cliild ... 

H f 

mA^ \j ,jl>- 

jddffr ((\Tjddft aIahi son ** X 

fSirl 




Hiishand 

. . i 



Mead ... 

i ife * 

1 

rdsoL 

Hair ... 

. . i 

V 

paimak. 

Eyn 

w T - 


mi/tiir. 

Xo.w ... 

» ■ ■■ 


(sawe as Pei^iian for ' bra mn* 

Mouth... 

« . . 


diihm ffds (rffiAaw being Perauui.) 

Tooth ... 

» P.f 


ifor/t/iH it. 

Tongue... 

•w 


(Fp). 

15iir ... 

P: ■ ■ 

JJ4 

ipiJttiki. 

Lip 

i| HI 1 

JLd 

J + 

Utbko (iV) 

Haiul ... 


2 -r 

cAa}\ffdo, 

Foot 

■4 ^ i 

Lf 

fc ^ 


Ann ... 

^.m\ 


bdkL 

Horse,... 

* - 1 

•i w 

(iike Hiiulu^taiii)p 
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Gj-psy, 

TraiifllitcmtEon^ 

Ox . 



Ct>w ... 

j!jUUSj^- 

ihnnig ^id^i/ifc. 

Donkey 



J>OK 

Uiji^ 


Fowl. 



Diick 

JoIj 

imni^uthm huhtmh 

Dird ... 

IjU^ 

itnM. 

Black 

Xm^rnMd 

J 


WliitB ... 

3^ 1 

mjinu. 

Dig . 


9fitT^iT tfiificb niao 

Stiiiiil 


hhcdiiluT. 

llt[jli *** 

AajJ 

« 

hhxnuL 


fir 

or ndflM, 

GrHi*! 


diih kMbeff. 

Tip^r K.* 


^ir il\y 

Clieose,,^ 


IfTmir^ 

Bread 

n* 

(cp^ inanno J. 

Niylit 


{nil (A). 

1>aybi'Ciik 

JIS- 


Dttj 

}V 

rik(P.> 

Blond »»» 


iA (/w/i7j 

Ftrewujtl 

*" ^j#+^' ■■■^ 

khit9kb^\ 

Tiw 


tbirroktit fp.) 

WcKk] 

ML'i 


Fire 

ii_^li 

ndraXx 

FIowot„, 


(P-X 
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Vrrla. 



Gyiwy, 

Tranfll iteration. 

To <1ci ... 


OP (ny 

„ msike 




tTHiidlfrt(^fl) or (»»)* 

„ Imro 

j 

in2.m^Jrifr4« 


1 

1 ^ 

OT (w j 

„ Bpeak 


gidi iahurdum. 

^ n^lH.'T'O I- -1 -r 

1 

hd 

„ finJ, procure 



^ bea t 


kibfiriluM (cp, to spe^k). 


(Note in Persian the itlbm ia " to 
iient vottlft ” for to ** talk/') 

f 1 iLic *» «p 1 


virtgih 

^ kill 1 



u 

(according to chief). 

„ throw 


JVlf»rf4HU 

., cut 

IJiI 

huIdJIdft/iK 

„ take 

or 


. givB... 


i &iiwfifc;np 

„ nm,„ 



1! 

1 

fi 

1 ^ 


„ kuoir 


„ lflVO.„ 


Mi*i indsAiam^ 

„ kins... 

s:''* 

mdeJit knrdan. 

. 1>^ — 


mdnffwii kanlar/. 

„ beggar 

1 

midrd/A 

„ t«ar„. 


pdr M^ndsktdw^ 
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Tmneliterftiion. 

T<»8it. 



« live, . 

1 " t ' \ J ^ 

if«A ivmfdtn. viikitvi tl^ftarn,. 

♦, stanil 

.4*X-U 

it>&l 0 Indam, 

M fttfijr* ■-« ^ ^ * 


m/buliin fuftfi/trL 

„ wit ;„ 


Hifatn, 

Tes 


j 

No 

k..£jk^ 

»ttyU\ 

Teot (lilat'k) , . 


Itt/ibt. 

Country 

'-‘yy. 

j pHnni. 

Water... 

*jwJ 


Mem ... 

y ^ 

tfuh-6t. 

FihhI ... 

w-« 

I'dti. 

Iron .: 

! 

Ip 

y 

f*} (eji. t^k]041), 

Copjicr-., 



l\rtv& 

}j 

rh. 

Silver ... ... 

jjui-t ill 

pUlfh m/iiiri. 

Gold ... 


MJrf. 

Money . 

ill 

l^h, cp. juil (r,). 

Stmtigere, »>,, 
any epecinl 


ijr.t man. 

name for peopin 



imi 1»etotigiii|; 
to tlie trilM'. 



Anvil ... 

> 1 

mtiditi (P.) „r frf. 

numnier 


dtdhtiA (f’,), 

Bellows ... 

* \ 

fttHit tihfs^ri (J*). 

Tonga .. 


ffiiioJr (P,X 

Saw 

ly-v 

Mttfii. 




rWfrn. 


n,-^ 1 
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1 

Gyijsy. 

Troll 

1 .ill- 

1 

^\2, i_^l ■ 

yrfc hiit. 

mm* ■ 

i-^le 

(fa Adf. 

-to *** 


sek Ad(. 

4 

.ijVs ,1^ 

1 



Aiul so oi» iia tUo witli lli« additioM of hdl. 


NtrtK os iLuoi: Sv-KBs’s ‘■Akthbopolouical Notes os SoimusiK TfiiiSiA**’ 

By t>. G. Hooabth, H*A,, l?Mt.G.S. 

X„ „,.B »fll 1» i..rfii»i U. di.p«te M.j» SjrkM'. ll.riu.iltallo.. o» l)« 

Iniiikii VUton was • uiucl. lata- |aoduct Umo in tha Wmk™ Ix'W Umilr)- ! 
IhulBdi nuuy viai dom-w to two jitiiporttioiia whioli lie auegeals by Wo way, 
(I) Uiateiviluatioii to tlio Nile Volloy ia pcoleiioi to tbo wxtli milliaimBiii itc ; 
2 ) thot ItahKiD uotjht CtoUile. tbo orta of life. I» We latur eo« it to o tliomaod 
to eae tlai tooW «1» Wo »Woc woy about. The «»iu«ptiol. tlial Beliiom tli. 
orijriual Plioinicwn home » wliollj’ onprovt^d, and its prot»ljaity was, if aBj^Uiny* 
weakened by Mr. Beni’s abortive iiesearehes there some y«tt9 “go 5 ”or t oes r 
follow at aU tUt the PL<i*tdei«i.a. when in the Erytlmean Sen (if they ever were 

there) WBK) a bigldy civilized people. 

The intorestiny objects fonnd by Major Sykes in a cemetery (?) new K^rmm 
did not. when I Haw then,, strike me an of verj- early date; bat sueb found 

Ht a oreat distance from any otlmr objecte of similar character, me most cUHicult to 
liK. The pottery miglit have lieen of almost any period, so rude was it: the 
hinnzce-well. we Imvo not the faintest notion how late the ute of bn^e may not 
Imve come down in Soutlmm Pemia. There has been no such systematic work done 
iu the Iranimi I'latean vet as would give os a criterion for tliese things, mid I greatly 
doubt if Ue Morgan’s excavationa at Susa wiU help ns much for things beyond Dim 
mountains. I should be very chary at pwsent of accepting his sensaUonal 
chronology of the Sosmi straUt We have had this piling np of the millenma at 
Nippur already, without ito carrying convicdoiL There is, perhaps, no more 
tmLherous criterion than tlie thickness of straUi. rim rate of whose deimsil 
necessmUy varies much with tlie various causes which induce it. For oxample, the 
sack and ruin of a town, and its subeeqiient reconstruction by buildera, who iimke a 
fresh platfotui with the old materials. wUl add eliata in ten yearn, wliieh may seem 
to reptojicnt ui thaiisjjUiiJ. 
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Note os Majoe Sykes’s Gyps\‘ Vocabulary. 

By M. Ij>sgvoste Dames. 

As cxamimtioii of Uie vocabukty of the lutigiiage of the g)'yaie8 of Southern 
Teraiii giveu by Major P. MolcBiYortli Sykes in life “AnthtopologjcaJ Notes on 
Southern Persia." sliows t^at thfe dialect cannot be considered a tree Inngnage, 
hut tliat It IS ratlicr an artificial secret dialect or jaigon such os prevails aiuoug 
similar tribre in India, the Changare, Doiius, etc. Nor can it be in any wav 
Identified with the Romany of Enrope, which fe a true Indiau lat^uagB, derived 
probably from an Aprabhaiifla Prakrit 

As far os can be judged from tlic 8i«dmens given, tlie gnimmar fe based on 
Icrsmii; the teradoaiioi) of the infinitive heiiig the Persian Ian or dan. comiptctl 
SPnorally into i<m or dam. This i« often cemhined with noii-Persiaii roots ii. a 
manner suggestive of Peidevi, as in mahlHndm,, to kill, widdi is evidently a causal 
form of to die (from Arabic dead), or &uHfddm, to give, which beare a 

strong i^mblance to tlie Pehlcvi y^d^a^biinian, to give. Some true Perekn verb, 

T^r to do. remain, and 

rfo^«a. to hold ; in the plirescs duJ^Mhn t„ Uve. Mack kardan. to kfes. 

Wan, to hL^n&nd^ to stay (d. Pots. mdiu/ou ) n^r 

i^an, to keei. But other aimliury verbs such as immiarn. to do. to 

also moiL 

„r macty.Kv<,„ u,. , 

clo^d ^ of liulidu aiTgin, ” 

Cf. Siiidiii and W. Panjabi ^Hrs, Romany 
mtireA and mibA. 

HiiKLjAorA 

Cf. Hmd.^adAa, Padito yo^ak, 

• Siiidln. Rom. 

Skr. k&tkfa. Bom. koshi, kddU, Hind. 

Hind. j>iSnl« Rom, /waf. 

Kind, taka. 

Hind. foAA. 

yafUinthe phraso tobanhm, to heat wonb). 

Sindhi, eUs., yMkn, Pouj. ytd, 
woSiiyndi (ill the phrase widiijpwjt lardan). 

Hind- mdnffn4. 

Bind. 

palmt^ HiniL and Eohl, b&l, 

iWbly also mdcA, kfes, in the phraae «r<icA.I-ttrd,,„ ^ i . . 

HimlrAilm. The ludicui clement, therefore docs n i ' ittifemioii of 

dghth or a ninth of the whole vocabulary. ' amount to more than an 


Man . 1 , 

Horse 

TJonkey 

Bread 

AVood 

Water ... 

Blood 

Iron ... 

Siwveh ... 

(to) ... 

Tear (to)... 
Hair 


mthis 

ffhom 

mii3nj 

pDHU 

/tt (mi) 
iu 


■m 


JVW<! m Aathro^offkai JVWe* en Souiherti ZVshi. 


A few words are clearly Arabic. 

Head rfliaA 

Night 

lire Bfimi 

To die ... inajfii 


Xbi^ are:— 

... Ar. mi 
Ar. te)/. 

Ar. Hdr. 

Ar, wait, dead- 


TSveiity^ght words are Porewn. idtliough aome are cumusV altered as fca-X-i 
lor bSxa (am), for pOi^-mJid tdl™r> Some are trereipoaod as hM 

for batand (high) faJSs (a black tent) prolxibly for(a caiqwt). and femr 
(dieese) to t>o a deliber^le p^tverHiou of pow^TV 

Tljare rwaaiii about Bfty-two words or parts of ™nls, aboul luiH t]>e whole 
vocabiilatv including nearly aU the verbs, which cannot be relemxt to Persnto, 
Indian or Arabic origins, and I can find no explanation for them m Iho 
neighbouring dialects of Balochi or BmhoL Poadbly sonic of tliew may lie 
found in Pereian dialects. The form is no doidit often decopUvt hbr instance 
bm iwdstUaiii, given as " love.” sliould proliably l» " embtace.” fiU-t is the word 
given for-arm; umi is the Persian fifeit; tlm whole plireac being ciiuiv’aleot to 

Afjjil Avintettg to embrace, „ - 

The following words are specially noteworthy, being unlike either I crsiaii or 


ludiiui: — 


God 


pabuii 

Woman 


aiKfeo. 

Girl ... 

««* 

dlrair. 

Husband 

■ -* 

mtnjtjtul 

Eye 


nwAUr, 

Ox 

. 

tiratu/. 

Dog 


S5tBiy?d. 

Bird, etc. 


tmal- 

Black ... 

» 

tutau 

Country 

m.m.* 

pHMtU 

Meat ... 


(foAuf. 

Saw 

*** 

icKfnal. 

Hatoliet 

rnfm 

ehatait. 

Copper,.. 

mM* 

hiwdr. 


Ske . ynvar (found in 

too phrases ^wwar wurfrA—big, 
and iArtf'tftrtf ■■ — sniall, 

which apparently mean “large 


aixu " and 

“ Hiu&U aisse:”) 

Had ... 

^idshidfob. 


nddcfkh* 

Good 

tJ(ik~thdJKh. 

Daybreak 


Brass ... 

rw (cf* rondtin 



Gold ... 

hidiL 

Food ... 



The syllablit m, affixed to the l^3reiall numerals, b also remaikablw. 
The original verbs, omitting compound phrases, ore— 


ifttfliiAfow ... to do. dalidan. 

kAnrdam, . .. to strike or b^h ftiiai^m 

iuflvJdlam ... to bum. pafiahfoftt 

hAkidam to find. rfi^SfviBTii 

uktiiolitiatn ... to eat, hudSl'idaitt 

peHwknn ... to tlirvw. AasAawfaiM 


to take. 

... to give, 
to run. 

... to know, 
to cut 

to agree, ur to take f 
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bsii^Ae.111 ,,, to sit. tsUXo^hiiiluin to tjUtlit]. 

Ill titc two verbs tobvitvot eoil a'aio-bitiAtti tiu! l&st eletucut^ (nduitif is protiublv 
tlie Peisimi bSilan, the pbrsaes bein*j cituivalent to 

—to ait^ and 
•iatsAa-budan —to stand. 

It wonH seem from tbie ajialj-Bis that these gypsies have rotoiiicxl less of 
their Indian language than the gyptaes of Europe, but evidently further lustoriats 
aro Wiuired before any adequate idea of the language con be formed. 
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CMSSTFICATIOy AND ABBANGEin^iTT OF THE FJCHIfilTS OF 
AX ^V^*TmlOPOLOGICAL MUSEUM.* 

Bv WnitAH H, Hodiea Hiawi Curator, DepartmPnt of Anthropology, 
United States National Museum. 

[pRKaETTED NOl'MHKll IlTfi, 1902.] 

SecjK p/tht Autkntjioltvpmi f'i/ld.^’T\w history of man, including all that he is and 
does ami all that he has been and has done, is a wide and important sxthjBct, and 
is fortunately ^isceptiblo, in large part, of lucid and effective treatment in the 
mufleum. The available materials are of two principal doasea; the first relates to 
man hunsdf as a biological unit, and the second to the works of hb hands, iho 
creations of bis developing mind. Tliese two dhimons of Ac subject are i^dUy 
aeparated and require independent treatoiont in the museum. 1 he flmt division 
is known us PAystwf AtUhtvpoJm. caUed Somatology i the second taaj in 

contradiatmetion lie called Culture aince it embodiefl the vast tango 

of the essentially Unman activities. 

The Somatatoffic Divman.—lt we discus® man independeutly of his arts—his 
artificial acrivities—wo treat him from the standpoint of the naturalist or biologiai, 
Phpical antliropolofiy include® the study of man as a species of animal, of his 
tsiCe® and varieties, his external characters, hut anatomy, physiology, and jiatbology. 
It include® hi® ontogeny—the davelopmeut of the mdividimi—hi® inception and 
embiyonio evolution, hia advance to maturity, bis descent to Uie grave, and return 
to the elements wheuce he arose. It includes bis phylcgeuy—the development of 
tlvo species from lower forms of life, the ovolution of every luirt of Us frame—tho 
akin, bones, mnacles, circulatory system, nervous system, and other special otgans; 
and the relatinn of these ports one ami all to correspouding parts of the lower 
ahIiiiuTb This Is a magniticont field for illustration, and in capohlo hands may 
rendUy fiU a musonni with exhibits of superlative interest and value. It is true 
tliat mail is properly treated along with the lower otdera of creatures a® one of a 
great system of biolo^cid unite, and he slioidd therefore l)0 inidiided in all gonerM 
biological presentations in museuma But anthropok^ reciuires more than this 
systematic biological treatmeut, Man's physicai evolu tiou and anatomical structure 
correUte directly with all his actiidties—race and culture are intimfltely connected. 
Tlie naturalist could more conaisteiiOy separate, in his mnseiito pressntatioa, the 
bird from her nest or the l«« from its comb, than could tlie anthropolt^t divorce 

1 Tlifl ■cturmti dabamtrd in Uii* faper u lifiw twittg «rri«l out in tlie Uiuteil Sialw 
NatioDal a# rmpidl^mi miiditkfiii will 

VoL xxxir. " ^ 
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hnnian haudtwofk ftttin thp nmn. Tliorc ia reason, thetefore, for making 

uit esjjeciiil atinly (iiid exhibiiioti of physical man ili imiuecJinte aodocuittou with 
ciikiite exhiliUo, tt is ficwsajirj’‘to l>rjri^ tO'c'cther ererylliino tliot tidftles to llio 
gi’eat luiinaii unit, Tlie ant]iroprj|«^i(>u| lunsetim slirmlil pn'^at physical imiii in 
iIm* iiifwt L'umiik'te and cxlmitslit^e mamier. Hovrover, it is not tlie at 

preacni to take up this hnincii in tletoil, lint tutlMT to give altmiAi exclnaive 
attention to the phenomena of cuUiire. 

Thr CtsUvre I>iviiion .—If the pJiyaicol phenomena of man include all ilial 
oonuccta him with the binite, his culture plienoniena inclntle nil that distin^leJics 
liiin fmeih the hnite. If we wish to realize more fully tlie oeope of the latter 
i livision of lb is subject, whicii inclitiles the ohjective evidences of cnlture, w« have 
only, ill imoghnitiou, to s'lVccp aivay all the rnultitndo of things that It has brought 
ill to the world; destroy every city, town, and dwelling; ever}* aiticle of fumiture, 
picture, sciilptuie, book, toxtUe fabric, Hctilc product; every article of clothing and 
ornatuent; ca’erj* vehicle, nmehino, utensil, and implement, and in fwrt, ewry trace 
of Jnuiiau handiwork; set ositic the tiso of lire and cookctl foofl; Imnish aU 
language, social organization, govcmiiient, religion, music, Utcratiure, and intellectuul 
Ufe genemlly. When this has been done we may behold the real man staudtiig iu 
his original naktHliujsw ninoiig liis fellows of the brute world. 

Zintifafunts oj Muterial .—^Tlie material evidencos of cnltnre are thus 

seen to be of vast extent and importaiiee; but it should tie oliservod, notwith- 
Btundiiig this fact, that all of culture cannot be illuatmted tti the museum, for we 
can nlilize material things only. We eatinot show by its coUectiuna the sneial, 
nmml. religious, mul intellectual traits of man save in an iinlirect way. We can 
do little to illiisiralc language save by displaying the mcthwlfl of its expi-csaion to 
the eye m pictures mid lettera. Wo can tell little of religion save by «s«eiul.Iiag 
the Idols imd deviees that represent ite symlxilism. and the pamplH;rmdia which 
pertain to the practice of its rites. We can tell uotbing of music save by a display 
of the euwous army of imitmiae..te nseil in preducing «o«ud; and sts^ietj onil 
gawemmunl are even k«a within the sphere of the niimcum. Yet it is wonderful 
how much of the immaterial side of the mce can be illnstrateil bv the material 
tbra^ tlml man ms maul and made; for the miud ia V« the things ami was 
develoiKNl mik and b}, the things more than is eommonly iimtereteod 

0/ wluii almll we attempt to show in 

the culture di^mu of our Auihropoh^cal Museum, and how almll wc classify 
aud place our collccuons f Cksailicalion is Um first essentia]. Takin. a view of 
the world and ,te mhubitenU from a sufficiently distant point of view a tew of 
tluf greater groups of facts attract tile eve. Pint af i * 

™c« ,w«i„; l.rt . 1. T. . "* 

»ot „„ '■“‘'I'-"- 

IIU liuu. Sit’e a. Hist gnion), for , utnuiim, , t ", 

ii.i,o.»-<,x„py,nt. wiu ol tlis luliitobb gkiUt 
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Lookiug closer at t]iese,one sees that they are not all alike; that the widest posetble 
cliffeienocs in oondition and culture status exist Some of the groups ate savages 
almost without art and without any evidences of hi^r culture* some are more 
advanced, occupying the Wrhnrian grade, while stiU othm ate highly ctltuied 
and surrounded bj'' a thousand evidences of cnligbtciuiienc and luxury- Shall we 
then classify and display our museum exhibits ou the basia of Uiia grouping of 
the peoples into tribes and nalious i Let us sec wlial would be the result- Tho 
llritiab Empire is a nation of comiuaudiiig power and boundless temtory. but its 
culture materials would comprise every variety of product under tlie a^. from 
the lowest to the highest, and from every known rejpon of tlie globe- The same 
is true of nearly all of the ci^-ilized nations. It is ei'ident, therefore, that unite of 
this class are too large and too complex to be of use in classidcatiou. He^es, 
oiviliued nations may well be expected each U> have and luainteiu its own national 

Let us take another iUnstmtiow. Suppose that wo -lecidc te arrange our 
cfdlwitions by tlm inferior, social, or political unite~aa by states or tril>es- 
Tuvestigatioii shows that lh«*e unite mt too stunll, that we should have thousunfls 
<,r exhibitLoii unite-too many, entirely, for prnctii*«l puri-wea of gmupmg ami 
installation- Besides, some are artilicial dmaioite and some are usturui divisions 
)uid the classification would be mixed and wholly unsatisfaclory. ^Vliat i» wanted 

isasimplenatuialgioupingof the very diversified ethnic pbenomcne. 

GloDcLiig a third time over the field, and noting especially the culture of the 
varioiia groii^ of people, we find that it varies with the regtott rutlier tlinn with 
the rece or natioi,. and that there is a significant relation between it and 
environment. What uDcivilixe.1 men do and have done in any region depends 
much upon the climate and natural preductiona of that region. Tlie arctic 
niovincca Lave one culture, the tropical aiiotJier; the arid pMus have one group 
of activities, the humid regions another. The inland district has u race of huntere 
and develops huiiling arte, the maritime people becomes a race of fi shore and 
rfevelopa fishcrifl arte, and so om Culture is thus so much the outgrowth of 
the rein that its products may aosembled by gcogrephicul areas, and these 
may i huge or smaU m occasion demands. The centinente. great lahm^ and 
gronps of islands are siibiUviikd into minor areas. These are c^ by 
antlirepologbte " sj^et^iali^ation^aieas;'becanm* they have given s^cml diarectere 
to the culture developed within them. Tliey have nothing to do with politics 
lines and they disregard modern civiliretion. because it has broken over all natural 
limits, and by means of railroads and ships carries ite gpucr^iredenltnre Pi the 
ends of the earth. But ns the® areas are largely those in which apeeializml 
eultuies have Imd their inception and early development, it w by these that the 
student can best study, and the camtor k-sl illustrate, the phenomena of hnmamty. 
Within lire space assigned to each of these geographic groups m the museum 
should he flSFernhled illustrationa of everything the area produces, no matter wlmt 

the race (he nation, the culture stege, or the time represented, excepting always 

2 A 2 
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tho rntrufli™ -jeneiralized clsnuEDte of civilmtion, whkii must 1» treatot! 
separately in mOBeiimsof mtional history. 


77if Oto-cthnic arratifffaunl, 

Xow the laiisenia-inaterials ititedded to iUuBtnite a givea geogiapliic-ethnio 
totTilory ahouM be such in character aad so arranged that tho student or visitor, 
pasaing through the hall or halls in which they are installed, may gather qnicfcl}* 
a clear impression of the people and culture of the ana reijrescuted. I say first 
prtfp/f, becaitse, after all, it is the people we are studjlng, and a display of lUl the 
culture phenomena of a region without some definite illustration of the people 
conoerned would he wlmlly unsatUfactory. The man hituaelf, as he appears in 
his evetjulay life, is the best iUiistraiion of his own place in history, for tik 
physical aspeci llie ostpressbn of his face, the cate of bis person, his clothes, Iiis 
ocenpatioiis, Ins geneml appearance and social relations, tell the story with much 


So, smee we cannot display the people themselves, we should begin each of our 
cthniml eshihite by building a ky-figune group ahawiug a typical family of the 
urea lUusimted-the men, tiie women, and the children en^T in ordinary 
occupations and au^rreunded by the things they moke, and use, and love. Physical 
^E ^ ^ pitrayetl with all iwsaibk and a oorreot impreasion 

of U» ispoMto., aWlodo of fho mo„,bo„ of a, j,„„p oho„,j 

Iho.. ™d femJy 8™„p. otoold lo .™, 5 od, i„ oop.,.,, of 

Objects dhistmtmg their arte, industries and history. 

tlifi next moat iiuportont culture unit is the 
poop, «)■ !« mojoiw i„ „a.d.taro (OOP „„M«ol(Ul or ono- 

wo^-founh Mod ..ro) ..od mmroto .b.!rho««, .„J oo»»trootio.B of nil tod. 
n« ntU M noioolhln|f of iho bome nrtn nod life Minintnro fignrej of moo o-onien 

the ™ dw€iliiig group to iDiistrate giT4|ihicalIy 

the pnw'tice of ouliua^ art^ mfiuufactiii^ of haaki^ii-TTr ^ ^ ^ 

domestk- animab, etc. l^<«ltLtiy, weaviu^^potU-ry, the use of 

nionlrntionn of oil,or attivilio. .h«,U follow tbo dwolUng'™ [„ n. onlor 

ofb.od.fo, boin*o,.nfflo1o„ronfo;t;:.t 

r.p«»nloa. TI .0 .botbod of orbib^ug tb.« "™ 

Ob. Albbgwi.blbMeototbit»,b™ddbol,U<..ibbthr,fT“7' 

pndfotorir obllob,! relic end ibbiBno enm-ibi 

Ulbc. TI .0 oxbibil of BKh n« obooii b. mZ|,1S1!1°, V 

thug csoiuplatiug ati attractive en'irurvi' r ' ^ pictur^^ and 

p.r.lcblnri™rt.bldLp,»„« “ 

niWilioibd oibiblu cobld b. ibtd«l ncoordi... lo 
prcoblotiob. U wvebil tribe .c inolbd^ 

l<™ trpfool bioy b. b..prcenled bv .i...ble^,o„,7fo” 

gtimpi. ■ ctistumHl figures instead of hy fniuily 
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It would x*Tovo instruEtivo to add to each of theac ollinic exliilMta illusLrationa 
of the physical cliOJWitieciBtics o£ ifie peoples of the aiea. These: may comprise cMla 
of the face, o* even of the entire figure i the ekcletou, or parts of it, autl especially 
the ahull, wtiich presents wide and aiguificBDt variations; examples of artificial 
cleformatioua and inutilatioiia; and collectjoiia of such remains of fossil man sa ate 
found in the area. Tins exhibit may also itidude pictures, diagtains and maps, 
completirtg a flyntjpstia *if the aomalic chttfattera. 

The ^w-atlmjc timts, thu^ aei^ibcil, dioulti be asRembled in th« muBeum 
jioiDewhiit as tepresenti^ iu Fig. 1. Heio a p>rtbii of tlw? ground pkji of the 
oxliibition hall is pt^euted. An aftmewlint liimtcd ethuic luut occupies 

I of this diagrauu Tliu lay 
tiguie tfituip etaiids at A aud tins 
:u»soeiated exhibit extend across tho 
hull, filUug u aingle row of cases, utid 
the wall cases of the ulcove^v A 
larger iiuit is provided for in 11, 
wliere, ImiikiA the ^iigle family group 
(A\ additional lay figurca are iutro- 
4 luced aroond it tjo represent the loss 
eonspicuoue i>eoplee^ In section III* 
two minor gmupfi are plaoe^I* one on 
tiic right and the other on tlic left of 
the maiii aMe, with tho family lay^ 
figure gT0iii>3 in front (B C> In 
many cases the lack of well-rounded 
collections will necessirily prevent 
tho building of family groups, and, tf 
eoatumeii ore at hand, single figures 
may take lUeir place. 

Since thew proi^osod exhibition 
units are to represcut terrestrial 
Ltreiia, it folio wft that their ordei in 
tiie muKeiim should approiuuato os 

ueoily os may Ije the gcogtaphical 

<pnler. If, for exampU*. we are iltaling with North Atiivtica, the moat aortliem 

group or unit dimiU come iinst, and the greups to the south follow nocordmg 
to degree of intitmicv in geographiead relatione. In this wsy tieighboimng 
environinenls, cultures, and i^>plre come lugelher. and their iiitorrelatione may ho 
presented and studied to advantage- 

AssunuDg that the mufieum space lo be otoipied i» no ordinary hall or renes 
of halls baying a convenient width oi rey 120to ISO feet, the several aiemlera of 
each series would be assembled remewhat as ahown in the diagiam. Tlio lay 
figure cases (A, would ho tanged down the centre of the si*co with wide aisles 
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Fio. 1.—AfliseiDblsiga of gco-etimic unita oF Uiffcretil 
I. A •mail HMit tfiteadinp Uio full width 
of tins IiftU ami oeviipymg «i Mogle Ibe uf cum : 
IL jV iMgB uiiit, aJj» estfodli^ aetow tao UsU 
and dcoupTinA ti<™ of hi^ : 

min 1 1 unit claimed to vne aide of the liall, mWi 
Lwo rows of eawa i J V. Similiir to tlio pKcedmjg, 
irtdi thiw tien «f ewe*. Tlifl wnll es-sa* ui 
isaeli iiuiteiiM are ala<i utiUxett. 
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at Hgbl ouil Idt, tlie exhibiU} r), cumitig at the aidcaiu. uiiatevcr 

ordar i^sems tuost oilvantagGoiis, aacli i;edea f^stending antu^ly across the hall, m 
shoa’n in 1 and II or otherwise, slaoding at the sides as indicated iu ill atiil IV. 
wlifu-e B and C aw the family groniis facing the main aiale The older and 
relative position of the aeperate exhibita in each exhibition unit should he 
approximaiely uuifotm The ordinary visitor would thiiB be able to puss down the 
central aisles, obeerviog the various i>eoplea as represented by the lay figiues. 
giving slight attention perliaps to the aasoeiated oxhibita; while tin- student of a 
jtatiicnlar branch, as, for example, wen|iOUa of war and tlie chase, conkl pass from 
section to section, examining and eompariiig, in geographical order, the successive 
Gxliibite iUuettaiive of lliU branch. The tiling most to he dcaiTedJii conducting tlie 
visitor through such a great series of exhibits, is te Tiring the various featuws before 
him in Ic^ul order, and tile suggested anangement is apparently tlie best that 
can be devised. 



It frequently happens that a particular ethnic area contains a culiumt feature 
of excepliouid importance, which is represented by such a large liody of material 

that to display it 
in the systematic 
aeries would be to 
throw tJje whole 
repiuseutatloti out 
of symmetTy. This 
exi^ncy W'uuld he 
most happily pro¬ 
vided for by ar¬ 
ranging tlio plan 
and section of tho 
Ultiseuni buil d pug 
“3 indicated iu 

L l ‘.r. r .T^, »rt« p„„.i,|ed t„ i„ 

|ky-l.gfcUrd Ml (Ai and U4 latonl galUny ,p,c« ^s^ UO to in total widd,. 
ateral tana oj ...too, a.da-lishM Mia (C). p^partj nonnacted by doorway, win 
^ n^ Mk o»y wwonmodate tl» ovorflow m 
Tto Kle. would .,,ply mort salwtoorily, ^ 

a g™t »en» ri baiMiy pioduoto, ao pninrinent a tonn, o( Uia ethnoJoBV of that 
J^on. aanld 1« ,stalled in ono af lha lateral Mb, (Q, tba ay.to„n.tic^hiLt of 

vir* ““IT'"® t f ^ -»« »f ‘iK »<--= iT= 

^ alley area, tlie great body of arcli«ological material m,.td K. .1 ® 

»o» of tho aid. Ml. in amudrla KtoonahrS T. “ ^ ” 

The Ibor plan of the installation proposed -w« 
ai-mugem&til of haUs ^uggeet^xi is probably the baRt h ib ig. The 

ctature-anihroHogj- exSbits. ^ ^ 6™^™' 
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II may 1* nslced wbtjUier some alLcr amugemeut of ge«w;thiiit or of 0^0 
siiimle olUie uuite my i.ot olVord suiH^or fat'ilities for eNaiuimug the wl.ole fiidd 
of fntJiropological pheuomem If. for estample. exhibits Jltastr.tmg the various 

jrtuiipR ol peoples bi tlie 
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world abouH be 
aeniblHl according to 
l^de of eiilture rather 
tliau with reepeel to 
geogtapliicid order, the 
lowest group lading finst 
place and the others fol¬ 
lowing ftocording to ciil- 
ture status, woiiUi not 
the 8iir\'ey of the lield 
he easily and a<lvan- 
tageously madfl 1 Would 
one not 1x3 able, Ujiough 
this arrangement, em¬ 
ploying the hvy figurs 
groups ftud the attendant 
eshibite aa Ijofore de¬ 
scribed, not only to study aiteuslvA E«^ttlaii« unit *liowiog oyprdiiw 

ll» V<»p'® MWP"” ^‘“■ittoIicr.lli.ll.C.C. 
tbei. cu,.»« tc ,««. ' 

“'rr vi::«.r 

A tuulil Ije o<iCiipiecl 
liy tlie mo&t primi¬ 
tive peoples, Uie 

cejotliug conoentric 

spsiee K by llie nest 
liightiT peoples, and 
60 oti uut the 
peripUeiy, while the 
various activities 
waakl itftxipy tile _ 

radial spauea A. 11, 4 _tvHiwutric 

.o.«l U,0 .W p«pl« - 

lUto few (o. », e), Mid Biimenra. Iirlliei onl, I*»P „.(„,ia 

,cBviUK «»»..«« (I, 2. 8, 4). To «™ly « I"”'''' ““ 
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follow tUo oQflcentric lines («, i, 1, 2, 3. 4) exaniinitig each of the actiWties of 
tliat iieople in tnin. To study a particular gmrle of ailtuio the world over he 
would follow the same plan To study a particular bniiidi of culture in all its 
phases, lie would iwss from centre to circumfeietice, uoting what each people liad 
done in that hrtmdi (A. B, C, D), In doing this lie would ascend the culture-ladder 
from the Joweat to tho highest round, Iravendng tlio full range of hatnan 
accomplishment in the various aclivitiea. At the same linm. if tim oxliibita were 
numerous aod properly arranged, he could fona a fair Idea of what ilia race as a 
whole liad accomplished, following the development of culture from heginniug to 


Tins seeajB at first ghmeo a most complete and comprehensive eclieme: for, 
fully worked out, it would present the peoples of the world, their activities luid 
history, in a emgle vnaw. But on doeor inspection it ia found to hare numerous 
^ortcommgE, appareuUy unfitiing it for gonend museum (1) to applying it, 
the important factor of the relations of peoples to one auoilicr in the world and to 
their environment must he disregarded. (2) Tlie ,piestbn of the order of tl.c 
etiunc ^its would to ilifBcuIt to settle, since many peoples are of one grade or 
nearly the same ^e, whde seme occupy vmioua grades in iiart ; n trito or nation 
may to advanced m one direction or acUvity, caUiug for an outer place on that 
nccoun . and tockwaid in another, calling for an iimerpLice. (3) Sooh a grouping 
would be imsaiisf^torj save where coJIectionB are comprehensive and fuU ; besides! 
(4} a building of unusual dedgii and dimonsious would be required. (5) A 

«hi >r'"- of a comprciiensive 

«lnl 11 , conmsimg o thoiiaauds of unite, would be highly ,«tplexing to ly but the 

temm.^1 atudeut ami wholly luiyond the grasp of the ortUnmy visitor, Niuety out 

ofoveiy Imndttd jiereoue would utterly fail to comprehendJie arreugement On 

other hand the sU^ht-away successiou of geo-ethnic unite seriated according 

r ^ falling almrt in some minor 

^pocts. presents the gnsi advauUige of aimplicity and ^rectneteL Unite of all 

smes areaoconiniodated with equal facilitv If u {„ i, . . 

be asshniDd' if b mYniT. to i i ™*‘nll, a limited space can 

m assigneu, u a group is laruo, a or«ifr sdocw «t ’ 

.tevowd toiL Comp,u^l!„ I"* 

its mrn wtti^! ol rijlateU «rt«—iMtatir.sCTiIwure*!.™! 

etc.—tLmu it 

assemblage of exliibits is ffenemllvnrn.lWli r ^ . 

advanusps, giving at once to ordinao' vieitore and L “any 

notion of the peoples of the world and their cult ^ comprehenaivo 

nud reunions, h should to the fundamental 

uuihropologtcal museum. ornmgenient in every general 
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77f« cHliure-histor^ arrangement. 

But Ibis is tiot all lUni tha museiwi can do to ilkstiratc tbo histoty of man. 
Perhapa the greatest fact of hnraanity is its evolution. Tly tlic gc<>etlinic 
arranyeuient justdescrilietl we may amply present thi? jieoples of the world, ancient 
and modonu and yet fail to convey any definite notion of tbe development of 
culture—of the prtsgreas of arte and industries, and Ihe srf<duiil unfolding of the 
hunion mind. Tlwse lessons of evolution mayconveyed by uesembliug attefacte 
representing the various activitiefi, end seriating them according to Lbe stage of 
tnltUTB wbicb they Lappeti to represent. Tlicse series may be called cultiire- 
Idstwy or culture-development EerieSj and although thej are not true geuatiu 
series, since the forma cannot be said to have arisen ono out of anotlier, they iiiny 
ill a general way stand for the genetic order, suggesring forcibly tie manner in 
which one sstep iieceasarily gave rise to another from thu lowest to tlie highest 
tbrotigbout all cultdie-hiatoiy. 

Thijae ciillur^liteiory ivories nmy bo iiainerDus aiiil extraiifily varied in 
cluu-AOtec. Tliey may lie niore synopses, giving only the great or epoch-miUdng 
steps of piogiCBs, or they may embody many objecte Inougbt together from every 
part of the world. T’he curator may edeet only time branches suaceptilde of ready 
and offective iUiistiation, the steps of progress being represented by the tools, 
uteuaUfl and derices employed in the practice of the art, or by tlie piwiucto where 

such e^cisL 

A number of tlie more importaut scries ore included in the ^t which follows, 
where tliey are clussiiicd under a dosen or more heads. A msjority of these senee 
is now included in the exhibits of the tPiiited States Jfaiionhl Museuim 

In the /rst greup are plufiftl all those acUvities whose fuijeSon ie that of 
acquiring or producing the raw materials of subHiatcjioe or culture; 

1. riant-gfttliering. agiicultunc, liorticidtuie, foieatry, cto. Illustratetl by 
the implements and utengUs used in (u) collecting; ft) cultivating 
the soil; (c) lian'oaliiig tire crops. 

LJ Iluntiug and tishing, Koocnltiiw. lUuatirutetl liy weapons, 
(k) mpe and snares; (e) hooks and teckle; (di appIimiL'cs of 
flomesticaliofi ami culture, 

a. Mincml ooUectlug. miaitying imd mining, llhistrutetl by mmiug 
ixuplfinicnt^ and mflclunoi'y* 

111 the wfflMMf group are included the activities tJiat prei«ire Hit mw iiiatoriahi 
for use, a few of wliich are aa follows:— 

1. The budding arte. Ulmumted by (a) models of the house; (i) 

models of furniture; (e) models of water craft; (d) models of 

nmebin^rv ; («) devices iieed bx couutrUiCfcioDH 

2. The teitilB wte. Ulustmted by (a) beskefay-making appUances, and 

products; (6) spuming appUanoes, and products; (e> the loom 
and loum-products; id} sewing aud netting appliances and producUi. 
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3. The aculiitiim] iine» niti&LTiitod by (a) implemirnl^a for shaping stoiio, 

and products; (h} iiuplemenls fur eiu'vipg wood^ niid proili^oU. 

4. The plastie arte, tlttistmteci by (a) implemeiite fornirddliiig iii clft}% 

ivas and other plaatic aubetane^^ mid proJucte | (AJ iilenaits ami 
appliances for glaaa inakiug, and pmducte 
5* The metoUui^c a.rte Illustrated by («) luetel-reducing appliances ; 

(6) my tal-shaping iitoh and utmsile, and producte 
6. The grajihic arte UIuBtrated by (a) drawing and pamdng; (6) 
vrriLingi (c) engraving ; (i?) printiiig ; 0 ) photography : with appli^ 
ancea and pmducte in each case. 

Food’-preparing arte llluatmleJ l>y (n) c:unlji\Tiiiiees Jbr milling; (A) 
cooking appliauoea. 

Ill the ihiffl group are the arte employing natuml forces, as ;~ 

I- The use of light and heat THiiatrated by (a) deviece for strilring 
(A) lighting upidiaoces; (c) Leutiiig appliunees, 

2i t se of aiiiiuatpowcn lUiiatrated hy (a) devteea for iMrne&alug men ] 
(A) deviLots (or hame^ing funimte 

3. Use of waiar-power, [Ihistrated by {«) tlie water wheel ; (A) tlie 
I ly drflulic . engiue. 

d, Lse of wind-power, lllnstnited by (a) the sad; (A) th^ w indmil l; 

(<j) the kite; the Hying machine, 
o. Use of steam-power, lllustratei by the steam engine. 

6. Lae of electric-power, lllnstmtetl Ijy (a) the luagnct; (A) telegraphic 
tmuamittei^, receiver, and manktona; (e) telephone api^jiratns; 
(f() the motor. 


Ill ilm/ourik gitinp m implement of gene ml ttse. Illustrated by:-^ 

(rt) tbo Lnmmcr; (i) the ktijfe; (c) the atniper; <*0 tliv suw ; 

(ej Ihe OJte; (/) the tuho; (^) the drill, etc. 

Til the fifth gioup tire the metric arts:_ 

1. Counting. Ulustreted by IaUIcb and couiiuitijjg devices 

2. Thno-keeping, Ilhwtndeil by (o) sundbk; (S) hoia^lassea; M 

WBhihes and olucfcs ; (rf) ehiaiitigraphw. 

S. ^Veighing. Elasitatcd by („) 

4. Measuring (lm«r> muatmtod by {„} linear scales ; (i> dividend. 

5* Surveying. lUnstiated by (k) couuihjw; (ft) tliembliic. 

In the wxfA group are tHuispoitntioii arte:— 


T^nsportatioij. Illustrated by (a) burden'lieariug ilevires; 

.,iu„g wLfck.; W .Wrf vdiiol,* 
i. W.to l.,(., tU- v««l; (1, U.. „il; 

U) Uie propeller; (rfjthe rodder. 

3 . Ak i™,p„a.ti<,„ by W ih« UU«,u; 

V) the Hying numhinc* 
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In the giouparo the Jirte of war. Uliwlmted by {a) we^ipons; 

(6) armour j (e) fortiiicntione. 

la the eighth group at^ aUtueuUiy arts:— 

1 Eating and drmkins. Illustrated by utensils aud appliances 

a Use of mootiac and namotres lUustmteil by uteusik and apphauces 
for smokiDg, chewing, enuf&tig. 

In the MtJdA group are coetome aria. lUualiuted by H jc'^eUerj , 

(c) tellooiDg, 

lu the tenth group are divei^ioiial arte, a few of wliidi can b« Ulustreled :- 

L Games of aldli, ball, cte- 

2. Games of chsticc. pla>-iiig cank, etc. 

3. Toys, dalk, etc. 

In ad^tioa, oUrcr grouiis may be menlioued as follows:— 

Elcixnth, the art of music, mustiuted by musical instMite 

Twfl/ih, religioua and other ceremouials. mustnited by idols, simbols. 

and paiaphemalia. 

ThMt^Mh. .Tts of oommsm. inmttato.1 hy cotao «id othai fonn. of 

IttMtratol dorioos moidojod iu fflodEod 

practice and aujgory. 

TIlKO Mrioo ««v. »bou properly selcctol oud moirged, oli^ .Iritins ood 
™Uy uodenrtaxl alrMloBow of Ute liiotory of eolture 00 n.«.W re rno^id 
llrieJe. Soiee of the bmnoheo ore of priieocliol origrn. eoTOrug ^ » We r^t^ 
of pTog.™.. ...eh 00 Imildleg. woovieg oed arta of .rfone.ee.li r^e '’f "”"'; 
oiiniu in teee..l lie..., aieh oe prietiec, pholo|Se.phy, (lie eoo of rf^l, deelrir ). 
elc.; hut M .like feruW. Wthfel reoonb of U,o .utdioeturf evolulee. of 

C^depee of olatorotfoe ta ony hnuph of the erfuMto meet d^ed on U.o 

.p«.e errflThlo oed oe the entomb et h.n.1 A few Zll oTtar 

heamotiv. .y.,op.i., eerphorfries (ho great rfep. of pr<^«; 
leurf, u eieglo hnuieh leoy enrhody exKnBlve «rioe of ohjeets, o. » ell .lleotm^ 
iu the e^eettoQ. of (he Pitt-Biven. MuKei.., Orietd rrhere every .vallohh, 
tone of .rlefbel b erfrihited, eoverieg not only (he MI reep, from Wt (o 
bigUest. bnt indicating the forms peculiar te distinct peoples. 

Theoo Kries of eihibiB, aiieeaed W meot»l» the dev6lol.woet of celtwr. 
goeeed. do not mbm to ony portioebr peopb oe «». bet Kpneeet ell ^pM 
md ell oreoo. Iliey coimol, therefore, he iestoUed in dimot »..oee.t.ou » .U. the 
geo-ethuic scries, but must occupy a seimtate space in tire museum. 
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^teciai enUure series. 

Tv^o gtieat ulaascs 6l ijuiUtiv exliibits huvie now L^en desciibcid, Fitst, the 
series lUustraiiiig grt>n|« of men enc! their works aaiombUHl hy 
geegrsphical erewj; and second. Uie aUiitre4,isiory series illustmtiiig tJio 
acluevemente of llie nice in TOrious imj^rtant bnmches of activity. Now it 
liappens that there are immeroes subjects worthy of musettin*i!Instmtion. tim 
cannot be presented m either of these series of exhibits without confusion; and 
these, Utereforv, cull for uidependeut or isolated iiistallatiuu. It is prupos^ to 
group tlicm under the liead of spteial exliibiu, and tliey may be oa numerous and 
vmietl as we dioose. Some of them may cover limited portions of the cullnw 
tiold, while oUiera are geuemi, cumptebending a wide nmgo. They may be 
deified and amuiged in various ways according to the natarc of the concept U. 
be develoiicd; somo may be chronologic, some conipamlivc, othem cyiloriedic. mid 
so on. A national exlnhit, tlml is « say, one intended to iUusLmtc the histoiy 
of » nation, may be mrauged dumiolegically as in the historical exhibit of otir 
National Museum Here ilie sncecfisivc iK-riodc. marked by important episoilea 
ons as 0 - Itiscoicry; 2. Colouioation; 3, Revolution; 4. War of 1312; 

5. MexicnnJVar; 6. M AVer: 7. AVar wirii Spain, etc. AVitInn this scries, mid 
onnmg tiart o n are oia^al exhibits, ns U,ose representing imblic ianao,urges. 
In ^e sec .on dlustm^ng the rovolutionary period, for example, dimo L a i 
exhibit, relating to Wadu«stou, and eemsisting of various articles, pcrwimtl and 
^emiae, a^.ged for oBeet or according to mktive importance of the rolica 
^ national exhibit is not a true geo^tlmie aniUmce it covem only thme or 
four centnn^ of ,he othmc Instoiy of the area induded. and, oltJioudi amingsd 

A conect.™ 0 panurags « susceptible of varied spedM tmatinent It may 
Isj arrangeil (1) dimmilogicaUy; (2) by countries; (3) by ndioals- or U\ bJ- 
lunnte^ An exhibit of book-bindings might roprlit the ^ ^ 

indmdua]; ( 2 ) a hnu; (3J a school; (4) « i„,riod; and so on ^ 

synoptic, containing only typiesa] exarunics fmm tl - 

« ccd»pB«c, oKKUnuig «U awiibllc qwhai,., 

unit 0 ) cnll.n) anil wn'ing M co»vey airtru,.! « dilTamt kiwi d 

kins .( i. OiL.1.2 ^"1'^ ” ‘I* ““ 

hiBioiy seiifis, and the special exhibiia. ^ g^thnic groups, the caltnre- 

Geo-ethnic iUiatrakd, 

iho fiigruBcance of the neo.«t)ik.i» .. t i . , 

understood by rdiirring to « map ni v ali«»dy describetl will U* leadily 

3 map of JSenh America (Fig. a) on which am outlined 
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in the most general way 
some of the principal geo- 
Gtbnic or googiraphic&l cuh 
ture diatcicts — the cliarae* 
terizatioti-areaa of the con- 
Uneiit These areas are 
not always well <lefined, 
and tliere is a good deal 
of overlapping and 
intenmngling. In some 
caeca it ie difficttlt to say 
of a particular area wtiioh 
tribe should t>e taken aa a 
type, and the matertnls nt 
hail 1 1 luiust decide tliLi, 
smeo only those tribes can 
be aysteiuatically sbowu 
fro III which collections are 
uiiipie. In the main, how¬ 
ever, the delimitations are 
sufHoienLly delinilc for all 
practical purposes. The 
ai'oos which suggest tlioin- 
aelves are as follows;— 

I. Eastern Arctic area (Eastern Eskimo), 

Western Arctic area (Western Eskimo), 

McKenzie-Yukon area (Tiuneh). 

North-west coast area (TUnkit, Saliah). 
inibia River area (Nw Pere^, Chiiiookk 
V 1 , uaiuomia area (Klamath, Tulare); 

VIL Great Bssiii area (RaunWfk, Uta). 

Vlll, Colorado-Bio Grande aiid area (Puchio, Apache). 

IX. Great Plains area (Rlaokfoot, Kiowa). 

X. Great Lakes and North Athmim area (Chippewa, InKiuoisk 

XL South Atlantic ami Gulf aiOft (Seminole, Choctaw). 

XIL Arkaiiaas-Texas area (kVichita, C^adilo), 

Xni. North-east Mexico and Rio Grande area. 

XIY, Sonoran area (Mojave, Huichol). 

XV. South Mexican area (Zapotec, Otomi). 

XVL South Mexieau area (Zapoteo, Miatec). 

XVII. Yucatau-Guatemalan area (Maya, Mnya-f^nehaV 
XVIII, Costa-Bicmi Isthudau area (Moaquito, Chibclia). 

XIX. West ludiaii area (Carih, Arawak). 


p[o. 6._of North Amerltt. illual rating in a general w»y 

the vilmic province*.’ 
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Ilk all these eases vro deal eselnaively with the native ctliuol-jgy, as ihe 
supeiiHised Eurupean ciiltui-o ia too widely dUtTibuted to he treated by limiUnl 
districtii, niid transportation from regioji to i-egion ia new so ewy tJiat a particolar 
or peciiliar env^roimictit is iiu longer enpabte of unpreasing its stamp upon its 
people and art. Modem culture has to be treated by artificial, not natural, aicas, 
and is becoming so generalizod tltat distinctions of art are disappearing, and we 
must illustrate it, if tvc iiliistrate it at all, in one eosmopolitau group. Hut let os 
see what theae cidLiii?*aTeaa menu. 

it miisL linve liemi an imtowartl chain of circuiuataiicesk that drovi* the 
hilskimo peoples into the frozen zone (Fig, 5, nrgas I and 11 ) imnipietl by them, 
for at tirat glance it would aeeui that human creatures coiilil uot survive even 
for A year in aucii an en'kiranraent; but they found means of living, am! 
witlkiil ate a healthy and enoigetic people. Hut their ciiltum is noce^ly 
^'ory cireutiiHoribctl and exceptional, developed as it was in, or ninditled hv, Uie 
pecullnr surroiiudings. Theae people necessarily have clothiz^g, hut as the 
garmeiib. are of skloR and fn«. the textile lut is almost unknown. They must 
also liftve fire, but their fuel is oil, Tlmy venture nut in lioata w. capture the 
HtaU but, as tliey have little w«hI, tlieir lioata are made of skins, and are 
distinct from tlie iKnite of other grouiec Tliey truvd hy land also, but their 
vehicles are on rimnere, ami made of driftwom] imd bone. They hunt but 

as tins cotuUts largely of marine animals, they have invented peculiar weapons 
imd appliances They build houses, but these are unlike thoee of any other 
climate in the world, being often made of lioncs or of frozen snow They 

carve onriuus figures in ivory. Ixuie, ami wood, but tfieae liave m> pamllel among 
other peoples. They have no potterj-, l«camre the climate is not favourable to its 
development but also largely l«can» they do not cook their food. Xotw-ithstanding 
Uierr m™t dreiriy and mhnspitahio surroundings, they are a clever (.eople,^ 
invent and r^ the most euiuung traps, snares, and weapons in the world Tbev 

areacheeiiu i«ople,and enjoy existence in their way. as kemdy perlmps ns the 
more fnvourftbly situaterl peojdcs. ^ 

Can tliC culture pbctioiueiia of niiv oiIiHr Tt-.f,., 1* 

, ., ^ K. Oltier regmii or climate Ito as occnlinr rhiI 

remarkable iia tlua 1 Stiange to aav this is a,u a . ■ . . pocmiur ami 

t , , . ^ m.stance of iiidividuftlitv id 

tiihnrt) flevelopmeut ond c laractertatieii Tst^. k.^, 1 , ui™uautj m 

I , 1 . , . lake the area marked lY on the nmn 

and note wtiiit strange coutraeta occur r 1 . ^ 

..kill, urn suds of til, mUe but tliey ere Ml IotB J 

elun»l end tieeiiUriilty carved end neiued. "tv r" ,"'l' 

arc not ot anoit la- wliale bein!«,1,ut of ivoetl ef ' *''«» 

ol.ni ii-arks of art. uitl. imred ™<1 painted ere Bicit litiitaaa are 

n»derf.a taren, H« «idp...red tlta iiiaai ’r“ tred 
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the spruce have ma<le these peoples u race of hiiil Jere and eculpters. Diey do not 
trear skins exclusively. Iml have woven gamienta, lecatise tlie ceilat hark and the 
wool the mowutain goal make tlie textile ait cafly. They do not niake 
iMltt'iy. lull they cane the yellow spruce iiilo wom-Iei^nl vifsseb, spoons, ami 
chests, anil tliey hav« transferred their skill in carving to atone, and now are 
veritahlr acnlplois, made »o lincause the forest trees of this particular environment 
dictated the lines in which man)* features of their culture shiaUd grow, 

Tt is imnoceasary to go further into dtitails, as the ressoiia arc cleai for 
assembling oup ethnical colliKstiona by geogiapUical areasi and it ntily reiuaiiis U* 
indicate in some detail how these collections are U. 1« grouped and ilLsplajed in 
the mnsemn. 

Tu the accompanying lUagram (Fig. fl) we have a scheme for arraijgjng one o 
the geo-ethnic miits, Tlie area selected is tliat of live Eastoni Eskimo (area T on the 
map). In the centre of the exhi- ^ 

Idtiim hall we phioe the gi'oup of 
life-sise tignrvs (Fig. 6, A), showing 
liow the iveople look, and as far as 
posaihle, what they think and do and 
liavo. This is the key to the oxhihit, 
the most eswential idea, tlie feature 
from wliich tho most cafliml obsen'cr 
can get a defiiiito coiiceptiou of the 
people and tlieir culture. The par- 
tieidar episode ilcpicUnl in the group, 
shown in Eig. 7. was selecU'd for 
the purjvose of ilhiettnting, uniongst 
Ollier things, tJie cheerful lUsposirioii of these farthest-north people. Tlieii miige«l 
around lliiB group whmihl lie ca-ses containing everything thatwiQ sewe to Tiidicato 
mere fully and aciciirutely the nature of their activities mid culture. Case It should 
coiitaiii iiiodets of the variuufl forms of dwellings—the snow hbuse, the earth-covered 
hut, and the iimprovised shelter, with all varieties of attendant structures; Case C. 
models of their lioats. while actual examplea may lie placed near at hand if Bpaee 
peinidts; Case D, their Bledgca, Hmiw-shoes, etc,, the Blclgea represenUH] mainly hy 
aiuall-scalo moilelB; Case E, their hunting weniioiis, traps, and snares; Case F. 
ihdr lishing impleinents mid opiiaratua; Case ii, their knives and f>ilifir tools of 
general use; Case H, their lamps; ttiee I, their carvings and graphic art; Case -1, 
their clotliing and jwrsonal nnuiiueiit'S in detail; Cose K, their toysi, dolls, and 
masks; and so om A reasonable space should in? flevolcd to ciaiiin, casts from 
life, and pictures showing physical clianicters, Such andut-ological niatciial as 
pcHjtinft to the region should also lie shown. In caeca where there are striking 
distinctions lietweeu the northern, central, and Lahnubr groni's of these Eakiiiio, 
duplicate exhihits should lie iiistalleil, and sepatute lay tigures of men, women, aiul 
ehildren prepared to illustrate uii;iortniit vonations in phy3i<pie and coatuuic. The 


Fio, 0.—Geo-ethnic imit. A. lay-figiue 

owe fi bv 12 fwt <Fig. "); B, house models ^ 
V, lujat (HiiiUl*: F>, iJifdgc luodeh, hsni^-ss, snow 

rU'i 
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TiV, U. HfliJfEfs. — 'Chsfi^nttioft aiut Amtftffftinettt of ihc 



Fro. 7.-PW»ilv group Saiiil,*. Sontti E«kJicov 


orrangiug the spwimans of the seveml exlubite in their caee!} 
dotoiU in tlT^ . ft doK not .MM Mlvi«bIo to «,t« tnrtlior into tl 

wodotod nnit. in Ui^Mnnnn »rin; ^ ® “ 


(«) 


AlJtiHgiiwi of North Afnrtwe. 
Tllr Zflkiinov 


(6) Com fttitf/. about 5 or 16 incheiL to he , , 

above efli:li cil«e. to deeiiateTte entente '^**’*^ or junju^Iiatelj 

broadest daesificatiwi. Tlie case uLl for ihw ^ 7 ^ ‘‘xprwaive of tU 

for the ftu.uly^„i, i, ^ ._ 


(*) 


Eailtfm Eaklmok 
Familr Group t»r Smith'* SjiuihI. 


(c) Xhaeryifrre talct, about 6 by 10 ujchciL tnr« • 

codi exhtbition cane near lire i*vd nr ii. copnsa to be framed and hung 
ia ae followe;-, That for faimlj^op (p> 
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TikM^tx CaioPF OF THE SMITH @oir:fP Eseimo, 
Ttfe or THK Eastess Arctic REoidK. 




Tills oxlfcibiL slioirs m Eakinid fjmiiljr SmitJi Sou-iid* In north-w«^^ 

Tlae ^Smsth Sound EakimM are (ailed tnc Arctic 
and are ths lUOit northerB pensile ia the 
knoTii werltL On aecoant of the prcTnlence of ice* 
they do not hMX^ the or &kin e^pob, bnt ns& the 

dog iled for tnmepottation- Tlieii- cl(jttung la from 
akins of w*!* reindeer, birda, and doga, aid their 
haiiaea are of bW»w* Nearly aU id their actiFitle^ or* 
a-^tsoeLated with tlie fitrngglc for estsfcencej and little 
attentlpn la given to art work- 

TLLb group representa the fiumly aa it might 
^pear in the #pting^ moving arnMfi the ice fieldn. 
The young man h&a eQceeedifd tn clubbing a sninJl 
eeal, and Uie othera are having a langli At Kis eapenBe 
calling m the liog teens toH:)aul it home when he 
could Imvo curried it on hia Iback^ It is remarkahle 
that tlicMi farthest nortli peopla are evceptionalJj 
cheerful in dispoaitioD, notwithatanding the vigov of 
the clitiiate and the luuthiltip* of their life. Tlie 
womaji who tattica a babe in her hood ia about to 
help attach the aeal to the nEetlge ; aJfid tlie girl, who 
plave with the dogs, and the boy^ who cUup to the 
oac^ ef the iledgc, enjoy tlie confusiQii of tlie young 
hunter. 

Designed by W* H. Honras j modelled hy B. J. Etiroorr. 


Jk^ido the case label and the general descriptive label, which go with eaolt 
exliibit, teferriug to U as a whole, aU save the Eauiily^tip require labels for the 
iisrlividnal specimens- One cxainple of theso /aiefc, taken from tlie 

dwelling-group serieSp may be given:— 


DWELLtKO GBOlSr OF TUE CESTEAJ- EoEtMOp 

Tres OF the Arctic Keiiio:^* 



Tlio Central &kiuio live on tho area botwotfii 
HudAou Strait and Baffin Bav. Their w tutor houiica 
are hulU of hhfcki of anow hdd up in u iipJral lunaucr, 
fenuiug It dome. The blocts ure about three feet 
ioiiff* two fcid high, and aii foebra thiuL Tlie main 
rhfUttlwr of the housns varitfl from fivo *-> twaho feet 
in height^ and from wiven lu fiftree feet m i!iametuf+ 
Over tlie entrance n square is out out and covered wi th 
seal intestiu* for a window. Tlie dome is mnaecUd 
by pa^ge-ways with one or mOM uiit-lmildinCT or 
roomi lu the ^nmtmcr the tiatived flail in 
!i4ii iiptn water \ ia wmlcr fienla me taken by nets 
aet under the iCO- Eh^ nve attachtsd to the alei! by 
i^^ptinUe HnEi Tho cbUiiug of tbo meti and women 
ia made from akine of seal and deer, imd omuEt^ of 
outside and loaide tnruaeri | jockota, thoi^ of the 
women IkEving liooda j bool** and inaide bouts or socka 
made of light d^r-sdiin or tfird-akin. 

This forma oi>o of * series deBigne^i to aet 

forth the dwelling and home bfe of tiatlve tribes in 
the Wifflteni licnSiphepe. 
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Culiarr-hiMori/ 

DaLime of the i/va^'cthni^ or j9j)^d(diz^t{on-{iR'd asseuiblajje of the 
inaifiiials of live world Ima been 3of&cknUy showti in Llio jit^ediHg ft h 

the liiiA inodi iiitportniit melhOHl for Ji geiiomi iiin^eiiia. It ivninins now to 
explain brielly the imtnre of the ^aU mx-'hisloiy Jiiaiallntion, a pfirtinl li st of I ho 
nvailable exhdntlou tmita of tldi^ elinss Iinviiij^ already been given. 

Ill Fig. S we have a schtnne for placing and label)ing a scries of exMbiU 
illustrating progresaive stepa in ihe art of sculpttireL The other aeries are to lie 
treated in like imioner^ Thm art Ijegan very eaxiy in the career of the race and 
in foniis ao slinple that they would not at lirst be rect^gniKed ae belonging to Llie 
artnf senlptaro by tlie nn^entifir student. We are able to trace it more Mlv 
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than any other art* 
lieeaiise Ha i^rruhietii 
are in stouo, which 
is not seriously 
affected by lapse of 
time^ Then, again, 
the tribes and 
nations of tonlay 
itre found to 
prai^tiaiiig every 

known sUsp in the 
Art from the luost 
cleiueiitAiy to the 
most fKT- 

f«?t«l; so ihAt itH 
whole liistory comes 
W'sll within tho 

range of present ohsorvation, and exAtnplos of tke tools and tho work ate avniluhle« 
The* first eoiiscions step in the art was probably that of fnictimiig one flinty stone 
with another with the riew of seenring a sluirp edge ior euttiug and scraping, 
Tliree other processes that ninet have coiao early into use are thoee of sliaping by 
potkin}}, by grinding, and by cutting, anfl for a long [wriod of hninan progress tlm 
only scufpttirc consisted of shaping useful implfiiicnts by these methods* Kveu 
to^Iay these an* the piotwsos imeil, the tools and nppHnneea being sintpie with 
primitive people nn<l more highly developed Jiiuong euUured nntiona. Mechanical 
aids of considerable coraplerity are sometimes employed by our modern 
sculptors. 

The first group of exhihita illustrating the history of the art may tcell cotisist 
of a progressive series of the slmping impleineiitB and devices, while two or mote 
aitditinnal series maj" sliow tltc siHilptnred products. 

In the first stages of the art only simple useful articles were mmlc; later 
these were elalwrated astlwticallr. and i^i-aoiinl omameiits were udded; then 


Fx^]. flL—cif n syn^ptio exhiliit JUntitmtlu^f the hintiirv iif 
Mttitptiirf xi^ the IT.S. Mafttiim, I. Series 

of UhAb And A|J^»liaDCtfs; IL aWrij^iuid Aiii^rkw ihnilp- 

torw; 111, Bentn^i j^rkt^nUl nAitpttirFfl; IV. of ML>«iiter- 
mn^?Aii wrtilpinm. a, cBae Lil>cJ ; genenil d^^riptivt kbel | 
«; <% *en« Inbei Ip S; 3^ 4, bbclu. 
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gradually the processea were applied to woTMng out the mde, blodc-Iike, 
impei-fecUy-propoTtioned figures of anlntals and men ■ these were toteinSn feticheSp 
und idobp and mustrate a tlurd sta^ in our pi'ogrnssive series Later still, 
{portraiture was attemptoh and a kind of rigid formal likeness waa worked out, 
marking a fanrtli step* TIihii with the higher natiom, correct form ami 
expi'ession came into being, and finally the rejdistic and ideal work raprosenfed by 
the highest Greek art was deveiojved. ExbilHbs illustrating the more advanced 
phoHee should embody originals of the smaller objects and small-scale repralnc- 
tioQs ot the larger. If collectlom are ample, it will prove intereating to treat the 
devHopinent of the art in each (-ontiiient or gre&t eultural province aoparately, as 
indieateil iii Fig. 8, thug afronling facilitli^s for interesting comparative sindies, 
America may fiirniah one of exliiliius iii which tlie course of devdnpoteut 

ihmugh die several priuiiiive grades up to the stage of well relieved figures and 
mtle i«rtniituirfl in traciN^l (IG niiniljer^). Tine Orient may nfloni n series 
siuiiewliat iiione eoinpbte (18 niuubera), and the Meditetrauean province yiehb 
ill nnirations covering the same grouud and besides furnish^ mlditional steps up to 
the highest aelueveinents of himian genius in tliU art (20 numbers). 

Four kinds of labels ate refiuirod for the scnliiture exhibit as follows: — 

(ft) Case labeif about 4 by IG iaidiea ; framed and placed at the top of the 
case (n. Fig. S>- 


History of the Art* and Iniltintri^sL 
Synopsis of die Art of SoulplurR 


(h)Gwip dciieriptive of the entire exhibit; aize aljoiit 8 by 

10 inclic^; and hung at a aiiitahle lieight within the case 

(ip Fig. 8)* 


HistoitT or Sccr-mme. 

Tlie Terra sculpture is here applied to th^ wbob mnge of prooessea anii product* 
perialnb^ to the ■Mptog of atone, tout does not estelid to the eowiiig of woodt bone, 
[Voty, or other like subatanceu> the nindehing of plastic nutteri*]*, or the slkapiu^ of 
fuetalo. The pmduct* of the arti brieHv cpitoiniEed in this eildbit, conatitate a timet 
iniporULiit record of hiimnn pro^reaH^ fur they tell not only a aloiy of tcohnical 
imluHtriil developnicnt, hut throw inaay side l^ht# ttioa Uh! hbi^ry of religkn, 
pe^tliotii^a aiHt g:eiieral culture, ft is onserved tlikt with vsry prluiitivo peo^hlee the 
utiaped forms are impletucaU and nteaails morsly, but tiuit with advauemg trLilture 
oninments are iniwle ami life forma gnidiully appear, aisl that in cirilizatioii realiktic 
and ideal phases cf the art are damiamit. 

ill this s^ihit we ha^e to deal with two classea of iirtcfflchi: the unpIemcntB 

olid appliances iiard; and second, the shajied product. Tlie ahapine processes in-iduile 
flaking^ peeking, mtting and griikding in their Tarions forras, and the Lmplcmanta and 
deviflKT u«ed are m the main extrprjiely fiiniple, evou in the adranccft of the art. 

Tlie iinplcinenta are omngct! lu piugrvasivc cider in Scries 1, and tJie sculptured 
proddet in of its varinl pliSK^ in Serim £, Z, .nid 4 i^ries 2 iitdicalu the range 
uf imt.iTK American work ; Set iics 3, the Hcnlptnre the Orient; and SeHefl 4, the f 
rangi' of the art as develop^ on the shores of the Meftitermneon. 


2 B 2 
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TV- H. md Arrangcmmf of Eid^ibit^ 


(c) &TUt hM, to be placed at the begiuiiing of each geriee. Hie 
followmg example pertaiuB to ^ries II of the aculpture exhibit 
(C,Fig/8):^ 


XL—ADOAZQix-vt- Aukaicav ScoLPmis. 


The Aiiicricaa tribes disputed a strong prsdil«ot.ion for scidpture. They iJiftpod 
tlicir Btono iinpkmcota with great okill, and deligbtcd, in repTiescntiog uiimal forms. 
XUdlgioiiB moti™ buq^Rsi most of the more elaboratf worfcj EiJLlmogli 
ivppreolatioi] w»* not wantiaig- 

Tho Mriss of objeclLs liere pmented coyoi% nearly tlie full mnge of natiro achisro- 
msutf pltliougb the best examples shown fail short of tlie highest tv)^ of Azteo and 
Maya woi'k- The Hmpler fonns hj^ placed at tlie left^ and a seties of progressiFa stfl|w 
lead up to the hJgber forms at thi; ifi^U It ts IjiobeTed by loiiit that gemiA of cullatt^ 
have octasioimlLy reached America from other kmls;, and that SLtdptiini ojt ihid continent 
ifi not wholly of native growth. 4. 

Tlic practitse of tho ikrt In its higher fornw haa^ for the moat paii, been abAmloittod l>y 
the native tiibc% hut staiio liupleluenta and utensiht afe slii] made in some remoEo 
diitncU* 


(rfT) hbeti bnoDjr desieribing tlits spocimoiit and placed with ft m 

ench Uistaoco. The following examples belong to speoimons 13 and 
14 of the American Seriea (II, Fig, 8), ae installed in the Hatiowd 
Miismim:— 


No. i3L—JIuituLu and nnimtil figures combined in a mmiatiiTo totem-pole^ Eiculptured En 
patiial relief Material, black slate, Sha^ied with mnUl tcwla Noilliwei^t 
Cooat ItidiiUiiL Period recent. 176^064 


Nft 14*—Human fignire, ftihy relievetb but falling short of Use besit Central Aniori^n 
work, Matcriali gtay^ porona lava* Probably shaped with sUmo took 
PiTCpltmibian period. 


Spmmaby* 

Tlie ends to l>o Eubeerved by the oxhibim of a penoml anthrcpological 
mmeum ano umitily tboae of etiucationt find tbe eltn of tlie claasificadon and 
armiigenient iicre proposed is to sn present the colltx^tious that the stadi)!iit aa well 
as the ordiuary mtiBetim Vifidbir may Bccure tli* maximum benolit frum tham. M 
indicatiK! nt length iu the preceding pages, ilie llii-ce great ideo^ capable of 
satkfaetdry preseutaLioii ares (1) the biology of the race—itie origin, evoIiiLion 
and ]>ti>gent charaoieriaties ut phyaical man; (3) tlie ethnology of the race — the 
various groups of people and their culture ^ (3) the liistory of enltute—Ihe 
evolniion of arts and imlui9tric& To those lliree series, a fourth b added, which 
coiiflifltA of vationa npeciat exhibitfl, each leaching iU individual lesaom The 
tmthropclogical coll eetions are thus assembled in four grand divkiona EeparalelT 
iostaUed. ^ 
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TIIE OLDEST BItONZE-AGE CERAMIC TYPE IN BRITAIN j ITS 
CLOSE ANALOGIES ON THE RHINE ; ITS PROBABLE ORIGIN 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

By ntfi Hoh. J* Abebcbomby, 

[PiieaKNTEa Noveuect SSxa, 190S. Wiui Pistes XXIV-XXXVIL] 


ABBKBVUTWSB. 


A.&f. 


Jr. 

J Ti Ji- 

A. ir* 

BAteiniui^ 10 


= A«ciVj(J S(0)m Lnplmmt* t>/ tf/wst Aiiftfi'ti. By Sir Jolia RviJia. 
and edition, IflST. 

= Arth^ogital 

= WUU, By Sir Bicluud Honi^ 1S12. 

= Tin Tiufif tAt Doutitim of IMrjf-, Sut^ord antf yott from 

184a-lS5Sw 

VotHffit of (ho AAiijttitia of JkrbjtMre, oto. By BntuiUha *iid Olover. 
1S48. 


A/f. = 

Ci-. Br. = 

tP. — 

<J,0\ — 

tib'tn?, 0,u.B, = 

HIuDteiiuH, fit. AX = 
/'.AA.JL. = 

= 

AAT.tdfi = 

- 

= 

ZE. = 


Bmtitfk BATfOift, By'W'lE. GreenwU, M»A. ISTTp 
CV atira AntniottiMi. By Dre. Tlinniant and I^t{s. IBSS^ 
i^tchy PitdAiHoriek/i By I>r. J, L PiS. 16^ 

Gmeiigt oy Pi- Y, 99. By Idadiwn. 1800, 

J>U u. (Jimdnfwnrt d. lutditA. leAiMTWtwf. Aisnunit im 

EitMgthitU d, &t(Ue. By Dr, A. G0lz& 1891. 
j[Ht A Idt, Bntutitit, 1900. 

Peoe. Sockty of Ant{q> of Xom(oh. 

Ptrx. Sod^ of of Seodoioi, 

Seoilatid iit Potyom Taaet; Brntit <tnd Siottd Ayu, By Dr, iTwepb 
Audenon. 1889. 

roijyeKAwilt. /Vndir avi A ilAMfdU By Dr. Grunkr. 169& 

Ffiiti Aedtesdoy. Uo^xdM, 

ZdddiHftf^ ^hfudogi*. 


No. rollimrcd by 4 DTunber Klem to * b« 4 kuv 

Fig. ^ B n OVMWtWUt 


As about a ceotuty boa ulapood siaua Sir Rioliard Hoiuo biiil tUu rouBdadaiis of 
arcluGology la iMa country by the fiysiooiatiG excavation of aaoiant tumuli in Wilta, 
and «8 in ibat space of tituo a cotisidanblo body of preblstoric pottery boa 
aoouinuktod in our museurnsj the time has arrived when some attempt should be 
mode to arrange this early ceramic in approximately cbronoltigical order. Hitherto 
tiurdly anyrbiug has been done in this direction. Tiiirty'One years ago the late 





iJTi lIoK. A!^EHOI^OMlIv^— T}if Okh^ €framie Tj^fx in BrUttiif; 

Ur.Tluirtiatu did iacatinitibk service tc this bnincb of aii^tiEeology bylliBKmilvkHMc 
utoiiogtaiili on "BniisU Fsetilo VeBstlsL”' But big object was first to clasEify the 
tnatexiHi witli refercivee tnj iiiLcLiiiciit by cteutnlioii or mbimiatiou mid lUcii To 
deaciiiie tbe chief tj'i>iciil luruts jjnjjter to oatli tdass, ralliei' tlinn to explain tiDw 
each claas nnd tyi>a aroae in oidei' of time He began with vessels of cinemiy 
types, lunl finiabod with " food-vessels " atiil “ drinking cupa,’* thereby leading tbe 
reader to supjiose thnt be held the former to be first in order of time, especially es 
he dblinetly assigned a very late daU) to tlie “ drinking 

Canon Cieenwell in bis introduction to iiriiitJi Bartvirs written five-and- 
twenty y ears ago, also describes tbo oineraiy urns first, though be coiisidcra it a well- 
established fact that crcnmtioii and inhuiuntiuii were ccnteiuporaiy methods of 
in torment, and he was oE oiiiniou the i-otind barrows '* belong to a jwriod wliieh 
cmitres more or less iu uti 500. 

Beforu pmceciliun further 1 proiaist* to substitute for the iUmble-bniTellcd 
imiiif “drinkiug eup," the compactor term “beaker," dctine^l in !)r. Murray's new 
dictioiiaiw’ as " a large drinking x'eseel with a wide iiioutli, an open cup or goblet." 
It has also the advanbigc of eorneijmuding in form with the Swedish 
! Janifih htt^rr. niid Ccrniaii Btr/mr, wouls that are nsed to designate a class of 
vessel very si mi I er to our '■ drinking cup ” by tlie nmbieologists of Germany ami 
Scanditmvix 

Since tbe iuvestigationa of Itolleatoii. ITimnani, and Ihivis, it is gcuerajly 
iigieed tbat tbe iutrixtuctiou of hr on so into Tiiilain coincided with the advent of a 
people of a new stock, diatiugniehed from the older ueolitbic iidiabitants by taller 
suture and a modurately braobyoepbnJotifl bead Here I take it for granted that 
they mierpreted coirccily the evidence upon which tlioy founded their siutenieiitii 
to this etrect Aa beakers have sometimes l^een found with lnTichycoplialoiis 
akeletons it b clear tliat tbe ncw-oomi'Ti} brouglit w-itb them from the coiilineiit a 
now tyjw of vessel, very different finni any noolitliio iwttety us yet found in 
Btitaiii, U must certainly !« a niuttar of the gnsutest iiiltTeat to the’ aicLsejologist 
and tbo ethnologist to be able to Lmce, as 1 propose to do, this tyiM) of cemtuic art 
across the Chaimel, and thus to usuciiain from what ijuancr the uew etock of 
uiunJgmnts came. If it is aahctl how we know that the now tribes tliat introduced 
the beaker into Britaiii entered it at tbe begjuniug of the Bronze iwriod and not at 
the end of tbe neolithic age, the atmwer is tlini ilw difference of form mid ornaniont 
liietwceii a Ijcaker like No. 2 and N't*. 1, C. 14, is not eutlideiitly gieat tu lend ue to 

8upj^« tliat any gttmt inleiTol of time si^rates them. Bronze no doubt was ram 
but it was in use. 

1 believe that the reconled Untls of the lost hnndied years am suflieient to 
(slabbdi Llui fact that Uie licaker is the oldest fonn of fictiKa in tbe llitiuze Agt of 
Ala ctp I in try. and I will ehortly lay befoTc Ac leader Urn proofs of this con^'ictlou. 
ts imjTOrtance is groat; for ejice accepted as on undeniable fact it throws on tlic 


‘ Ar,, > ah la. 


* ilM., p. mi. 
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Cdrty Mstoryof BtiEJiiu a my of which Diay pt'iictwte to about 1500 B-c. or 

even cairlier. From Ihc tune of Lliu ititroducLiou of tlie m^w oemmic. wlikh baa 
its tap-roots in the neolithie ijeriod on the Coiitineotv we can tmce on the wliole 
a gradual degeneration of form und uianufactiire. though often collided with 
mei-eascd devdopmcnt of oi'iiament. Ditriug the earlier iiart of the period wc nm 
able to watch the introduetinu of cremation, while in tJie later part of it we see 
the beaker being gradually ifupplaiiUHl by a totally new tyja.'. of vessel, tbougb this 
too was a coneotnitant of interment witli mhnmatioii, JlcfoTB these changes ctmhl 
be accomplished the bpse of Beveral ^^Cllturies may well Iw iKsatubtetL K we could 
see good photographs of all known examples of the licaker and of l.he ornament 
that ciivelojiefi tlicm, we ala mid be nble to form on opinion as to tlie artistic 
lotidencles of the new jaxiplc wlmu left to itself, and from the wt thna revealed 
varioiiB detluctions of an intci'Csting imtum might Ijo made. In the limited space at 
my db[iosaI itis itnpossilde tooxhibit ao many photogniiilifl, though those about to he 
presented form about a iifth of the total nuiid^er known to exist in Giiait SJriLain, 

Before doing so, however, it is ncccasary to give a brief description of the 
typos into which Ttinrnani divided this tkss of lictilin. For Uioiigli he wai 
undoubtedly mistaken in enpiKxtiiig Unit beakers were in use-iit u, time when Homan 
culture could act uimn them, even indirectly, hut ebsaiticutiou of them is cxcoUeni, 
lie rocognbod Ihrco types and distingnislieil them ua «, 7, chiefly Ity the character 

of the brim or neck. 

“fl. High-brimtnetl globose cup. 

Ovoid tap witb recurved riui, 

'* 7. Law-brimmed cup. 

“ a. Tlie body or lower part is more or lass globular; the upper port seitarauid 
from the lower by a constriction, fraiuenUy very dofineif, spreads out like llio cjiUs 
uf II llower and forms a brim tliat almost apials the lower part in height. The aides 
of this brim, whether more or less erect or sloping, are straight and not reem ved at 
tlie lip. The omauicut ia profiiiie and elalwratc. This is tlic prevailing type iu 
South Britain to which four-liftliB probably of known examples bokiig. 

In this tyi>e there is uo diatiuct demarcation between the body of the cup 
and Uio brim, but one glides into tJie othei' by u gradual eui vo. The brim is of 
slight eleratioii and in the Wilts examplcB is curved oiilwaids at tlis lii*. The bwly 
instead of being globular is oval More attention Bccnui paid to the fabric than to 
the decoration. . The walls are tlunner thou in any other variety of British lietilo 
vessel mid aa they liavc beea well fired, the colour is red, almost as bright as tlmt of 
f^DjiiiaR ware. In gcuenil the ornament is simple and confiiied to horjioutal bands, 
in linos, dots, mid chevreas, alternating with plain lands. As a type it is relatively 
rare. 

** 7, This may be regarded as a debased variety of our first type tiuil prevoits in 
Scotland and Horthumberliiiid, north of the Human WalL’** 


* al7%.| vtjL 43, pjf, 391-—4. 
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The great importance of Thuznam'a closeificatioa conaiate in his separation of 
the typoa a. and 0, for 1 aliall attempt to show ktor on Lliat these mnst have » 
tliETuicnt secondary origin aiiiI tLit tiie difTeteoces between them m form ftiiil 
omnmehl did nnt nriso in this oooutry. 

Type a will best ho utiderstootl by the photographic illastrationB (Pi XXV, 
XX^’l), The omatnent, however, will bo taken separately when tdl tlirec types 
have lieen mode familiar to tjiii rufuler. 

No. 1 fmn iKirrow 3U, Stoaelienge, Wilts, is 8^ inches liigli ( 216 mm.) and 
now in iho iJevtzes ^lusenni. It was found with a fin® fltuL da^g^r mooaiiiritig 
7^ indies by 2^ indies (‘270 by '054 mm.) of the sani® type as one lignred hy Sir 
John Kvan:^' 

No. 2 freun liorrow 93, Harrington. WUts, uieasnres 7^ inches (*191 mm) in 
height, ami is uttvv in the Hevises Museum. It ivus found with the pvliiiary 
interiucut, but jjo other details are given,* In connoctioii with tliis iiurv bo 
mentiouod wluit L^i probably a coutGmiioi'ftry beaker of the suiue height, though 
1<^ giobiikr below, also (nnainentcd round the neck with a rww of sidtirua, 
seiKimlod by nariow vertical bande. It was found by Sir R Hunre under a small 
Iwnow at East Kenuet, Wilts, in a grave n feol (1*52 tn.) deep. With it was a 
beautiful perforated use of limestone nnd a fiat bronze dagger 5| ludies long 
(140 mm.) and 2| mchis wide ('086 mm.) provided with tliree rivets.* The 
beaker and dagger are figured by Thurmmi,* but where tliey now are I have not 
been able to discover. 

No. 3 from barrow 5, Wintorboum Stoke, Wilts. Is only 5f lachca (‘145 mm.) 
high, and now in the Devkea Museum. It was found in a lai^ lanow in o large 
^nve 5 feet deep (1’52 m.), at the foot of a skeleton. With it was a *' pulley 
ring" and a large, round jot button IJ inches in dkmeter (0:18 miii.) * 

No. 4 from barrow 36, Stonehenge, mcmioniis 7| inches (-197 miiLj in ImigliL 
and IS now in the Devizes Museum, ft waa found at a depth of G feet (I Si m.) 
below the miturul surface,* which Is enough to show that the intemient belongs to 
nil early imriod, though aotliing uccompauied it ljul a skeleton. 

No. 3 from J^ougbarrow 170. Wikford Down, Wiltis, is 8 inches high 
(203 mm.) and now in the British Museum. Under what dreuitislauceti it wat* 
foiitid 1 do net know, but in form and nrnataeut it so greatly lesembles Iwu 
beakers found together in a cist at Winterbonra lluuktoii. North WUts. that they 
must lieloug lo the same period of time Tim pair of iieakcts ore figured by 
^ntuum ami Davk^ and wrere found with a finoly ohi[)]md, recurved Hint knife 
3J niche*{-OeG mm.)long; two large aud nne small jet button, the largest king 
olinoet 3 ,«elws (-076 mm.) in tlkmcter, with a V^aped perfomtion nt the kse; 
and a jet " pulky-ring," uniameiitwl with tine raised linost A slmlo 

p ey niig was found hy Sir If. Hoare under a large saiueii stone near 
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Diiriini^ou WtilLn with tt fluit tUggct 01 incbes ('IGo mm.) lcni(f by incbcs 
f‘045 mtu») wide; a whetstone; n eouical jfit battoQ with the %^-iiliapad perfernttoii 
and two aiuull dises of Hint.’ This makes it probable that No. 5 belongs to tlia 
oorlier iwi t of the bronze-age, tliougli tlm curvature of tlie lower part is already 
boooming flntleneiL A "pulley ring" from Yorksliiro is figured by Canon 
Oreciiwcll aJid Sir J, Evans.’ 

No. 0 from bam>w 37, Garton Slack, East iiidiiig. is now iu Mr. Mortimer’s 
iiiusoniit !it DriQleld, Yorkshire. It was found at Uio oantre of tlie L&rtow, about 
1 foot below the imturel level and with it waa a very fine fiUit da;^r 7 mchea 
long (‘17S nun.), wvd a perforeled Me-hamiuEi-, 

No. 7 from Seven Barrows, Lambouru Down, Berks., is 7| inches high 
{‘197 mm.) and now in the BiitisL Museum. From the siniilimty of its 
orruuneutation with that of No. 1 it is possibly of tlio aanie ago, but, for rsosona to 
1» shown in tho sequel, it represents, I believe, the original typo a better than 
No. 1. Among tho objects eent to tl« British ilusoum with this Iwaker os having 
beou cxcavuUul at Seven Barrews is a fiuu llUit flagger lipirwi by Sir John Evams/’ 
eeveiid Iwautifol hint arrowheads end some vety small bronze knives. It is not 
imposaible, though not certain, that the Hint dogger accompanied No, 7, 

No. 8 from a long barrow at Fighaidean, Wilts, is 7^ iuches ('186 xuui.) high, 
and uow at the British Miiseunn It was found with H (secondary iatennont,* but 
is interesting for its ornament, and does nob appear to bu later tlian No. 3 for 
instanceL 

No. 9 from a barrow on Haddon Field, near Bakewell, DerbyBhiic, is 
6i inches ('165 mm,) high, and presen'od in the Sheffield Museum. At the 
centre, under a Cairo of large stones lay the only interment, a few indies above 
the natural surface of the reck, At the back of tho skeleton was this beaker, it 
partly incinerated llliit arrowliaul, a siiinJl brouzo awl with the remains of its 
wooden iiamUe, and a “ mesh-nilo " of deer’s horn, 6J inches ('159 rum.) long and 
rounded at the ends. Tho cephahe index of the skull is 79'2,* 

No. 10 from a lai^o barrow at Castern, ueax Wetton, StaflbrdsUho, is dj inches 
{■223 muL) high, and now iu tho ShefUeld Museim. The barrow 'ivns S feet 
{2-433 m.) liigh, aud under it was a square gruvo cut out of the rock, Urn bottoiu 
being lined with stiff day. Tlie skdeton had a cephalie index of 85*1) and 
belonged to a i>ersou above the middle heigtil.'* 

No, 11 from a email barrow at Dowel, near Sterodde, Derbyshire, is 6j inches 
(■171 imm) high, and tiow iu lire Bhelfidd Muuouni. The grave was cut 3 feet 
('912 mm.) into the sandstone rock, and was filled with grit stonea At the 
botiotn lay n ekeleton, this beaker, a conical jet button with thu V-sliuped 
perforation, and two fiiuts, one of them an arrow-point.' 

» .4. 172. 
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Ku 12 from li barrow ol Buc Low, Vtmigreave, Derbj'ialiire, ih iiiulios 
(*165 iuiil) bJgh, aiul prtjserved lit tin; Siiellietd Mus^tuu. Somo 9 ftset or 10 feel 
(2’73fl lo 3*040 tu.) from iTie eontre wh's un iiTL*j;nltir gra^ne ent ia the I'ock, the 
bottom of wliich was 4i feet (! '368 iiu) below the earfaeo of the twrmr niii:l juiveti 
with chert stones. It coutaiued tlio ekeleton of n yoiiiig person witli a eephulit: 
index of 73»‘3, Near the kuees lay this beaker, and dose to il a very line 
imitriiineiit of white flint over 4 inches (*01 1 inlii,) long, which may have been a 
Wiw or fl knife.' 

Ko. 13 from Stnetril Moot, DGrbyshiro, is nearly 9 itiohee high ('22S inin.V 
It was found in a largo irrcguLir grave 5 foot (1*52 m.) deep, under n small 
tutnuliis, SHtniiuided by an irregiilai' eincle of lai^ stones. Tlio grave wna coated 
with atift’ clay and filled wii!i stones. At the lioltoui was Ibo skclelou of a lull 
yonng muii. IbrUiml llie ]K*lvis ky this licaker, a Ijoiie neltiiig-riilo 1 2 iucJies 
long (*304 tiitn.); n flint (lugger 4j inches long (’121 ujtn.), a (lint s]ieiir'hc 4 td 
3 inches long COTS nun.) —both td tliese ant now lost—and fawr other Hint iiiiple- 
meiils.* The beaker is now iu the Sholfield Museutii. 

No. 14 from Cirocii Low, Alsop Moor, Dorb^^liire, is 7| indies high (*197 iniii,). 
1 he iKirrow was Lefl|iod up over a tticky iiuoven surface in which a hole had fieeii 
cut to serve as a cisU At the lioLtoiii was a tiude skclelou. lldiiiid the shoulderH 
lay this beaker; a piece of eplierica! pyrites; n flint impleiiietit wilh n circular 
head and a splendid flint dogger ti inches long ('152 iiin).). Lower down were 
three liorlred urrowhemis, bean ti fully chipped, and seven other flint iinplenieiils of 
inferior work; three bone instruumuts, neatly rounded ut one end, muelj like a 
mesh'rule for netting. Near the pelvis lay the remains of an infant iiinl Bcross 
the ijclvis a bone pin. All the Hinto bad undetgoiio the action of fire.* Tim 
lieaker is now in I bo Shett'ieid Mubciuh. 

No. 15 froiii u bairow at Muiwe Ijw Iwtwvcn Iicepdale and Urindoti, 
Smllbrdsliire, is inebes (*210 mm,) high, and now at tlie .%c}lldU Museum. 
At the centre of the borrow was u dst of three Itu-ge sLones oontainiug the 
skeleton of a very largo, strongly built nnin, having n ccphalie index of 78-7, 
Near tlie head were four beautifully barbed 11 bt arrowheads; a ruddy diippetl 
Hpeurbead and a iwigbly circular flint implement.* 

No. 16 from barrow 243, Folkton, Kast Hiding, is 7| inches (*164 mm.) iiigb, 
and preserved in the British Museiim. It was found with a eltild-burial itt im 
oviil grave 13 feet (3*950 m.) from the centre, the grave lieiug H feet deep.* 

Its form and ornament show thin ii must be ela^ among the latter examples of 
tjqie a. 


No. 17 from barrow -21, Ctnnton, East Riding, is 6f iucbes (-172 mui.) liigli, 
•ind now at the British Muacutn. It wna found almut fl feel (2-736 in.) fnpin the 
eoiiwe, »nd 8^ feet (1'064 in.) l*clow the uatiiral surfaee with tlie Imdy of a 
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vuuiisf man. Tha baitow hiul a iluiiiii‘t-c!i' of GO ft'et (l.S’24 ui^.fiiid ivU4 focti 
(*012 mni,) liigtu At. tbe centifl wa$ n grave eotilaiiiiiig two <li£lvki»ii, a fiKwl- 
vessel of tll-detcnnin^frd type, find a bai'lxnJ Hint arrow!leiiil. At i kSglicr level Kill 
7 feet (2*128 Ill-) from the eeiitie w aa tlie Txhly of a eliilU auU ivaiilier fcKXl-veiieel 
of dilferciil form. Kiglit feet (2'4a lu.) from tlie eentre was tv gratv« contaiiimg a 
tliinl foot!'vessel, sotocwlnil diAenug in forni froui tlie losL Abt'Ut 12 feet 
(d'6J; mO fitMii the centre lay the Ijoly of a ctiild with lje»lc« 18,* These 
interments show lliul Ivenkers of tlie later peiiod, wlieu the lowtst lart hid Lecome 
Ihiticiieil ttiid the von strict inn at tlie waist was laxsotuitig d’Aileratod, wete 
couiempertiry W’jlh some fomjs of the Pjoil-vesseL 

JTo, to fr\.ui Inn row 63 liiidstone, Kast liidiiig, is 5| iudif.'!; (ISO iniii.) liigli, 
and now at the Uritiah Museum. It was fouiid in a holl«v«r <aily 4 iiichwj 
(’102 itiiu,) below the iiatnral ttiuftiee at a diatanoc of 16 feet (4'86 tii.i from tlie ceutie 
of the barrow with tlio body of a very yoimg cldlA At the c^stte, Init with a 
sceoiidnty’ luferuieul, 6 inches (T47 mm.) above the tiatuivl isui-fv'a!,. wm the hotly 
of a man aboiit 65 years of agfc IVitb the body was a fc^I-veosel nud n 
IjeautifiiUy Iwrljed Hint Hitowhead * Tlie fotRl-vessel, of a veiy oviuiaon iji-pe in 
Derbyshire, Yorkhbito, {kotlainl, and ocfiutiumiUy mot with in Ir^aod, lias at the 
shoulder a groove with live perforated stuiis or ertra. The coiiti'mits of these two 
lanows leave the iii»iii'cssigii tlmt the Iwakor was now tltoronj^ii^''dociiilt’nt, iitid 
was being iijpUiccd by k newer typo of curimiks—the fwid-vesscl 

JTo. 20 from Eckfonl, Koxbni]gli, is S| inclitiS (*210 mni.) Iiitl-ismd aow in the 
^'atiaIlal Musenin at Edinburgh. It was found in ti siiiall dsl lying cast and 
west, but no other details are recordml/ In siuLe of its fenu omaiaoiit 
belongs to typOY, and it b evidently later Uinn tlio earlier exasufLcs fnriii SoiiUi 
Britain. I'or in these a triangle is always sliaded with straiglat Eutss, wtulo «jii 
X o. 20 the lilies of shading mt* brukcii. In tScolLind Uic exaiii^4^ of lyiie a ai'o 
but few in number. 

The ivsulte way now bo brklly smuiued up. Out of t won tv t.’^muples of type o, 
Uireo a'ere found with large Hint daggers; live with objects us Uio btitton 
with K Y-sliaped perforutioo. Lho *'mcBli-nilc” and the "pulleyrotg.” vdiicli hove 
been found ussuciated on mere than one 4X;casIou with a diut Uii( in two 

cosea 1 cannot exhibit the beiikera tbeiusclvos, only two thm ^'reatly lescmble 
tliem ill csat'iitjals. In other words eight licnkvrs bulongtoa tiim vl ien Iromsc was 
so riiiNs tlmt hint doggers were still iu use. .4 ninth example (N't! 2) la extremely 
like a beaker found with a fhit, pluiii, Iimiize kuire-dugger and n pcrfsi'afed axe- 
liouinier. Four examples were hrougJit ferwaiiL lo show tlic typ; 'if skull that vvaa 
prcvalcut when the beaker flourished, for the objects found wall tlioia arc all of 
an early tjiie. Tlitce examples from Yorksldra illustmtc the detLiiie uf die ipcaker, 
when it was giadimlly being raptaced by the food-vesBel, TIm mrlicvt ikottisli 
examples, though only one is exhibited, seem Lo be lulor than ftkose fruiu IVilm. 
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Hetiuc it is reasonabld to euppoec tliftt a period of some dufution elapsed before the 
beaker reached UeledoDuu 

Type S (R XXVII, XXVm> 

Xo, 21 from Hound way, Wilts, lb 6^ iudiea (T59 mtix) high, and now in the 
DeviajB Musonm. It vros found in an oval grave emik to a depth of CJ feat 
(I‘67 nt) Iselow the surface of the ground, with the Bkolcloji of ntt old uinu; a 
bronze tanged ihi^cr 10 inuiice ('354 mm,) long ^ a stone bracer or iiViisl-giiard 
with a pair of holes at eacli end nnd a iliut niTowhisid,’ The white uicnistatioii 
in the lines that compose Ibe design of the oniameut is very noticeable, and 
though 90 common in neulitUic pottery on tlie Continent, is very uiiiisnal in 
( Treat Briloln, 

Xm 22 fraiii Motts Down, Wilts, is b ineltes ('luS tum.) liigti, and now in tha 
Devizes Mnsenin. it tvtis found in a low baiTow at a depth of feet (I ■06 ni.) 
with two fikdetous; a sinuU tanged kidfe-dugger, Jiat, plain and boveDeil ul the 
mlge, measuring 5 inolscti by 1| inuhcs ('127 by ’035) j a etouo bniiier ^vitll one 
]>orroration at each cmi; mid 2 dises of gold leal, very tliin und ratliei' bigcr tlion 
II fduUiiig, Isjaritig a croes with equal arms and a row of dote tttimd the 
edreamference.’ 

No, 23 from Ihickyard, Oxfordshire, is now in the Aalmiokan Sluseuiu at. 
Oxford. 

No, 2*1 from Lamboiu’u Down, Berks, is 5| niches {‘141 mm.) high, and now in 
the BritiBli Museum. 

No. 25 fioui Dunrobin Bark. Sjmherland, is 7 inches ( ITS mm.) high, and now 
in the museum of Dmirobin Caatle. Wliilc digging for gravd a email stone cist 
was eiieonntcied nt a depth of 2 feet ('606 mm.). It contained the skeleton of n 
young woman about eigUteou years of ^o, lying on hei' right side with Uie knees 
cl I awn np. Behind tho body were eighteen quarUose beath-r oiled jiehlsles; at the 
foul lay ns small slialo discs about the siso and tliickness of ii silver thrcopeuur 
piece, or these, six were perforated. Cumpleto uioasnnmienta of tho akull were 
nnide, of which I give the indices only: 

Cephalic index ... ... ... f!S24 

Wu'tical iMk -1^+ +-fc# 6P'8 

Nasal ,, ... ... ... ... ... oDl 

Orbital „ ... ... . .. SO'fB 

Tiiih beaker is interesting iia tJiu uiuet imrllmrly example, prcacrved eutire, of 
tha throe types of beaker in Groat Britain. 

No. 26 ftum iHinow OH, Ctooduuudiam, East Biding, is 5| indies (‘141 mm.) 
higit, and now in the British Afnsouiii. It was found with tha Ijody of a 
young wonum in a large grave measuring lOi feet by 5 feet by 6^ feet deep 

‘ n\j.J^., iii, les-e > MoumHq*, ca. ns*. 4tiM81. » a. 44,1'l. u. 

t Ctum uaicatbil lu m lemu' fntm tVas itc;v. J. M. Juquis of Uvlsipw, CWialcx tf tLe l^lmeuid 
at Dunrobin. 
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(3‘19 Ilf 1'52 t)f 1*59 m.), Eesifle her was the bodf of a chUd with ftiiothcr 
heaker. Both these intomienta Imil disturbed an eftrlier one. Tivo feet (-600 mm.) 
north of her head lay beaker Soi 33i which was not associated witli any aheleton 
in particular.^ If, as there is rcttson to suppose, these three beakeiH are con-* 
temporerVj it m&y he affirmed with certainty that ^ ott. 26j 33, do not belong to 
the earliest period of tj'pe jS. The reason is this. The third heakor belongs to 
type -y w»d the triangles of the upper row of ornament are sIukM with broken, 
not with straight liiiesL 

Na 27 from ImtTOw 161, JTonnantoti, Wilts, is TJ inchea (*184 mm.) high, and 
now at Dcrizea. It w'os fonnd in & grai-e nearly 0 feet (1'82 m.) deep with a 
skeleton.* 

No. 28 from WintoRlow Eat, Wilts, is 8* inches (‘216 mm.) high, and now 
in the Ashmolean Museum.* 

No- 29 from barrow S, I'pton lovcl, Wilts, is 6| indies <162 min.) high, and 
now in the Devries Museum. It was found in ii low barrow with a skeleton.* 

No. 30 from Driffield, Yorkshire, is 7 inches <‘178 nwo.) high, and now in tlio 
Briti.sh Mnseum. Tt was found niider a loige barrow in adst, covered by a very 
heavy cap-atone, Tlie dst contained a very largo skeleton with ft stone bracer 
about a inches (*162 mm.) long, having two gold-headed lirouJ® rivets at its 
extremities, and near it wus a very small bronze buckle. A portion of a thin, Hat 
bronzo digger in a wooden sUeath lay beside the body, as w ell as three laigo conical 
amber bends with the V-shflped perforation nt the base. The body bad been 
wTopt in linen from head to foot.* It would have bi>cn better perliapa to 110^*0 
classed this under type a. 

No. 31 from Bi^^r’s Heaven burrow, Devil's Dyko, Brighton, is 6 inches 
{■127 mm.) high, and now in the British Museum. It was found with a necklace 
of thin bronze l«if, rolled into small cylinders, and beads of very small, pcrfonited 
discs of li^Ue. 

No. 32 from liorrow 62. Eudstone, East Itiding, is 7| indies (‘197 mm.) higli. 
and now «t tho Britiflh Miiaoiim. Tliis lieaker ia Bijoeially iiitorcating aa it wn« 
found with a oremated intermeot. At the centre of the liarrow wan a large 
gnive, 9 feet (2736 m.) in diameter and 101 feet (319 m.) deep, with two 
stone cists at tho bottom. In one cist wna the body of an old mart accoiopaniecl 
by braker No. 35. At the centre of the other cist was a deposit of burnt bones 
Turlonging to an adult male, and hi one corner lay a booker of the caiuc tyjie as 
No. 32. Between the east side of the grave and the first cist lay No, 32 with the 
burnt bones of a strong ndult male. None of these intormenta are pritnary.* 
The fringe of dinguual liiiss above and below the baiuls of oniAweut on No, 33, 
show that it does not belong to the earliest part of tlie bronze perituh 

Sir Itichord Eoare' mentions two instunecs in which be foimd lieakcrs witli 

* A. iV., SOB. 

I A. IV., 75* PI IX. 

' B.S., 2a&-344, * J. ir., 121 , IDO. 
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\iunil iiiLenuenta. CDfortmiBldy all three—for two were found together in 
one loalance — are now loat, thongh two " incense cups/’ that accompanied the 
pair of heokeja, ate at ptoaenl in the Devias? JfosenuL iludging from these, tiie 
iutemeut could not have lielonged to a very early period of the Bronze age, 

[Xo, 33 was found with Xo, 2i> and Is desciilied on p. 381,] 

Xo. 34 fir>iii Brandon Fielila, Suflolk, ta 3| tnclicfl (-OHfl innt) high, and now 
at the British Mtiseum, Tiiis suiall lieakcr, a food-vessel not imlikc a beaker and 
a stone hrncer witli Uirec iMtrfonttitHis at ouch end, w‘ere found together in o betl 
of lUilt. extensively worked hw Uiniit, on the lAnks of the IJille Ousa. lliere was 
no tnniulus and no bones a('(^oiH{ULiiieHl the vessels ' 

[Xct. So wnH found with Xo. 32 and is deaertlied on p. 381,] 

Xti. 30 (PL A'), from (’liiton, Westmarlaiid, is 7 inches (‘ITS mm.) high, and 
new in the (.'arlislc ilnsi'uni. 

To sum lip. Out of sixtocn e.tainpleB of type |3 three have been discovered 
with tang(4 hronzo daggers or knife-daggers, includmg in one inatanee amber 
heads ^vith the V-sliuped jiorforaiioiL A fuiiith was found with a stone bracer or 
WTist-giiant; a fifth with a lironiiS leaf necklace of early type and on two occasions 
small objects of gohi were associated with the bronxe dn^rs. In several cases no 
details of the finding of the beaker have lieen preserved. But on the w'hole tj'pe 
B aeeuui rather younger ihon type a, and that was Tlturuam's conviction, though 
he gave no special reason for it. Yet though of later introduction into Britain 
thou type a, having been brought over by a fresh wave from the Continent, botli 
types must be in a large measure contemporary, 

Tyte 7 (PI. XXIX. XXX). 

Xo. 37 from C>UHifor.sa, Isle of 3kfuU, k tnohea ('105 nun.) high, uiid now 

in the Museum at Edinburgh. It w'ns found with a bracer of hanl, |Njlishm.l 
green-stone, inches (*083 mim) long, with a iwrloration at each end; also with 
fragiueuta of a thin triaugttlsr bronze hlode.^ 

Xo. 38 from L'dlessic, Fife, is 9 inches ('328 mui,)high,and now in the Mmseum 
ai Ediiihnigh. It was found in a stone cist dti tlie natural surface, nearly at the 
centre of a huge cairn of stones aiwul 120 feet (36*24 ui.) in diameter and about 14 
feet (4*25 m.) high The cist coutained a skeleton in a eoutineted position. About 
12 Iwt (3*64 in.) from the centre of the eist was an oval pit, 6 feet (1-82 ul) deep, 
and at the liottoni lay Xo. 48 in fragments, embeddeil in gravel, aslies or charcoal 
This beaker is 7 inches (-178 mm.) high Ahont 25 feet (7‘6 tm) from the centre 
of the mt another hols was dUcovered, but only 4 feet (l'2l ul) deep. It 
contained fragments of buntt human bones, among which lay a thin, trinogular 
bronze blade, 6 inches (‘152 inin,) in length, and near it was the gold mounting of 
the hamlls. Belli of these are fignred liy r>r. d. Anderson os well tui the two lieukera.* 

» «, 6.yr. 5./. Figa 10,11. 

* S.P . 7". ii ,1' 1., Figii. 2-8. 
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XoflL 52 from EHou, Alwrtkenshii'e. are uj indies and 4^ inclieij ( ISO ami 
■114 mm.) high, and now in ihe Mimemu nt Kilinburjli. Tliej nore nc-^nired with 
four tiint nrrowlitodit, atamntf^d and Larbeili and perhnps all were found together. 

Xo, 40 frtitn EfllUnghani, XortUimibeirlBnd, is tif inches (‘IVo mm.) liigii, ami 
now in the Uiitlsli Mnsoiim. 

Xo, 41 from Xetfier Jloor, JItmsonhy, Cnmlierliiiid, is now in the Museum ut 
Carlisle. 

Xft 42 fmm t:atek Muir HiU, Horthwick. Mid Lothian, is 74 inches (-191 wui.) 
high, and now in the Kationsl Museum at. Edinburgh, it was found in a stone 
cist St the top of the hill, hut nothing more is known of its discover)’. 

No. 43 from Caick Mnir Hill, Mid LothLiii, is iimiiea (171 mm.) high. and. 
now in the Miiscmn at Edinbiirgli. It was also found in a stone cist on the top 
of the UiU, but whether in the same cut as the above is not stateiL* 

No. 44 from laimik Moor. Lanarkshire, is (J? inches ('171 mm.) liigU, and now 
ill the Mneeimi at Edinburgh. It was found in a sand pit,* 

No. 4.> from Cmwfoni, Lanarkshire, is fl inches (‘lo2 mim) high, and now m 
iho Museimi at Ediubiii^di. Ifcwns found m a stone cist nnder a cairn with a 
atcait hTomu ring. 3 inches (-OTd niui.) in diametcT and flattened mi tiic inner 
surface. Iloiii ore flgiived by Dr. d, Anderetui.* 

No. 4(i htmi .Juniper Greon near Edinburgh, is d] inches ('Ifl"* mm.) high, and 

now in the Museum at Edinhuigh. 

No. 47 frtuu Windy Mains, Ttumby, East LotUiaii, is eUnebes {-Itiri mm.) high, 
and now’ in the Museum nt Eiliubnrgh. ft was found in a cist while digging for sand.* 
[No. 4S was found witJi No, 38, and is described on p. SS2.] 

No. 49 from Daimie. Fife, is 74 indies (’193 mni.) fiigh, and now in the 
Muwum at Ediiibnrgli, It wns found in a cist atiout 24 feel (^tiO mm.) iielow the 
surface ill a sandpit in a low liuoll overlooking the Eden. IVith it wera four flint 
iirrowheads with liarbs and stems.' 

No. 50 front Clintery Kinellai-, Alierdeenshire. is 74 inches (197 mm.) high, and 
now ill the Marischal tViUegc .Maseiim iit Almrtlean. It wa foutiij in a cist with 
Hint arrewheads, a small Hint borer and charred wood. W ith them was a large 
fragment' of a Lmnii ring iii sliapc like a mipkin-^ritig with three deep grooves round 
it, and one perforetetl stop in the centrel grenve. The airowhcmla and the Imrer 
were retniiieil by the donor and are not iioiv in the ^lusoam. 

No, a I from Iiivoramsay, Cliapel of Gatioch, Abcidecnshire, is Tf inches 
(■184 mm.) Iiigb, and now in tlie Museum at Edinburgh.’ 

[No, 52 from Ellon, Ahardeenshire, is described with No. 39 above.] 

No. 53 from F)Ti 3 h, Evanton, Eoss-shire, is G inches (■152 mm.) high, and now 
ui the Museum at EUnbuigli. It was found in a short atom,* cist with a bracliy- 
tcplialous skeleton and a wristgnard or bracer of polbheit fcl stone 44 iin’iifsi 

‘ /'.SJ.A*., **»», ‘ PJf.A,S.t V, ii4. 

‘ S.J\T, id r^ Figs. 04, eat. • iiS. 61. ‘ P.S.AJS., KW. 132. 

t /htd^ ir, tea. 
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(ll-t num) ]™g Imringa pair of tMJrforations at each end. It k Bgnr^^d by Dr. .L 
jinder&nn/ 

To mm np: Out of seventeen e.^camplcE of tyjte y, two Iiave been found w ith atone 
brat^era ; three with knife daggeJ^^ one of which liad a gold mounting for the Imft ; 
two, perhapa four. wiUt iliut arrowheadB; and one w ith a stoat bronze Imngle* As 
tho amount of bronze found with tyi^ ? ^ proportionally greater than that found 
with we tittve i^on to asaume tliat na a type the fomer h the younger of Um 
two^ and t-Iik coneluaioit taUies with what we arrived at from typological 
comiideratious^ Yet as bolli typoft felted for a long space of time they must Jmve 
l>een partly contetiiih:iraty\ Though no buttons with the V^lmped perforation 
tiappeued to have been discovered with beakers in North Britain, they have been 
found by themselves in a ckt or citberwiacL 

The proof of the gi^t antiqTdty of the beaker may now be retlaccd to a 
tabular form. Table A, including some examples I only know from illiistmtiouiL ft 
will be observed that eleven intementa^ out of twenty-Bve tabulated^ contain objects 
directly inherited from the neolithic period^ such as dint daggers conical 
biittoua with the T-slmped perfemtion (3), and atone wrist-gimFds or braeere (6). 
I tmaw of no dnemry urna or food-vessela that have been found with any of fcliesn 
objeeU^ with the exception of two food-vessels of uncDcnmon type^ each aupposcil 
to have been fennd with a eonicat button in two adjoining eista at Great Tosson^ 
Northumberland.* Tiiough the evidence k not altogether satisfactoryj, it may pass, 
as we have already learnt tliat some forms of food-vessel came into use before the 
beaker became olisoieteL At KeiLh Majrkclial, in East Lothian, whilo sinking a 
ckteru on tlie top of a kitolh two intemients were founA One conakted of n 
skeleton in a ckt l>elow the centre of the knoll with an nru {lost) about 6 inches 
highp which must linve bocii a b^kcr* The other interment conmated of a large 
cinerary um set mund with boulderE, hut in fmgxuonta Among these were three 
jet buttons with tlie V-ahaped perforation’ I hdieve u miatako lias crept into tho 
report, which only came from workmen, and that the buttonjg were found with the 
Ijeaker and the skeleton, not with the cineraiy urn. Gineior}'urns and food-vessek 
am aometiuics fomid with stout daggere^ hut never with the thin, Hat knife-dagger; 
with fitunll, flat knives of uncertain age j with bronze bangles, gold objects^ anil 
Ijcrfomtol axe-hammers; but never witJi any direct legacy from tbo neolithic past 
sfl\'e the axe-luuumers, whicli, under one form or other, amwived for a very Jong 
time, f fence the evidence seems overwhelming tlmt the beaker, regariled aa a 
claaSi k tlie oldest Bionzc-ago ceramic in Great Britain. Though it is true that 
before it became extinct it was contemporaij with certain forms of cinerary urns 
and fooil-ve^lft 

yA« DisiribuHffn q/ ih^ (1*L XXIV.) 

The distribution of the beaker in Great Britain is shown on the map, wliieli 
makes no picfension to being complete, and it only iiidicatea tlu; locality of the 

* fjp aaa; ft s a. Fig. 12 . » j 3 .it., 43 u 

* tixiiij 64^9* 
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flntlH, not the Diiiuber of IjoaWera ivHoartliwI, For in YorknUirc ospn^ially Uie 
tumuli fmittmitly occur in graupa in whicli several speciiaauB have been, found in 
the same group. The large gaps that appear are to be explained in voiioua Vfaj'fl. 
Ill tlic «outli-eaat, where the land Las been under cultivation for ceatunea and 
where the Saxons eatablialied themselves in force, and htul no beaitation in 
appropriating grave-mounds that did not bdotig to them, it is liatdly a matter of 
wonder that no specimens of the older ceramic have enrsived. In the sonlh-west 
only one liefiker is assigned to Coniwall, and I doubt if it really belongs to the 
class*. It has the appearance of a dwarfed cinomiy nra of the globular tJTie and 
was fouinl with a crenmied interment i in fact no jiitennents with iiibnnmtion are 
know’n in Cornwall. So for tlta present we cannot say for certain lijai Comivalt 
was ooenpied by the people that introduce*! the bealcer. And Cornwall at any 
rate has been fairly well exploretl fiom tm artincological point of view by the 
Itorlases. The example from CuUwnc in the extreme west of Someieol iNilonj^ to 
type whifii we iiave found reason to Imliovo r^mo later into Britain than 
typo a. The cseutic of Engknd i® a complete blank at present Itrliaps it tt’nfi 
little iuhabitcfl, to jntJge from the very few atone and broOM intpkmcnts recorded 
by Sir tlubu Evnns in hlfl An^nl Slone Iiiipleviint» and Atment Bronze ImfleiiatTits 
as coming fit>m tins eight counties of Hareford, ‘Worcester, Warwick, Nortliampton, 
Huntingduu, Salop, Leicester, and Kottinghatn. 

Turning to Kortli Britain tlicre ok still better gratmda for believing that the 
iioith-west part of it was practically uninhaliitcd. In the National Mnseum at 
Eilinburgh there is not & single stone implement of any kind whatsoever from the 
western hall of the counties of Sutherland, Boas, and Cromarty. And there tire 
only two bronxe instruments: one flat axe from the west end of Ijjch Asaynt in 
Sittherlnnd, niul an axe with n slight sto^vridge and lianges from LkH TTnpe on tlio 
north coast of Sutherland Tlie liev. J. M. Jooss [nfomis me tbiit he only knows 
of two (lint awnwlieads from llie north-west of Sutberlund: one from Stocr (lust), 
and one from Achmore at the iioiith-east end of Loch AssyiiL Again, aUhough 
duns and lortifled tolls are dustribiitfui nearly all over Scotland, except in tim 
mountainous parts, in the map to hu Abr/y Foiiijicittiottt Seotland. Dr. Ohristison 
does not show a ainglo native fort along ttie oocLst from Loch Alsh, opposite Skye, 
north wards to Tlmrso, nor anywhere inlaml till the east coast is reaehod. 

Although type $ ie much toss strongly repreaflnte<l immeTicatly tlian o, y, 
its geographical range is far greater- Tlic two most northerly examples en tlic 
mainland of Scotland from near Dornoch and from iJutiroliin, both in Sutherland, 
Iwtb belong lo it, and if the fragments, preserved in the Mnsciun at Eulmbuigh, 
from. Dnht in Shetland, are ports of a Iteakcr, it was also of this type. The 
gcnnincncss of a beoher, said to have been diaooveiud at hfount Stewart, 
cuimty Dmvu, is flisputed, but supposing the representation of it to lie fairly 
ciirrvct—the origmol is luut^it iKduaged to type /3, And ho for as I can judge 
from a rough sketch of an example fiam Moytuia, eouuty Sligo, kindly scut 
nK> by 3£r. George Coffey, tliis raiiat also be itieliuied in the typo. 
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OnSAMESTATIOS. 

T^/pr. a (PI. XXX^^ 1 - 22 ). 

The fitmly nf onuiment u! a mnttct eP great tniportnnce, oa h}’ meftiuj of it 
the wlntivo tlate of two vosseh can sometiniw In? eetah|i»hed, when the fomi. 
pDueiderett nlone, tnigUt leave ns in (Jouht, Hare only a few examples can he 
given to show older anti later developments. The ornament is disposed in three— 
very rarely two—or more broad hoxiaontal bands or zones, geperated by mtich 
narrower plain bands to serve as n conCmsti. The patterns on the fimt three 
lines from Figs, 1-1C and also Ftg. 20 beloug to the oldest period; those that 
follow are less enriy, l-i are from the tliree beakers fonnd with a flint 

dogger. The usual technique employed to produce the omament was to stamp 
the moist claj’ with a thin alip of nobchwl bone or wood; but sometimes the 
pattern was merely scratched — often very nidely as in Figa. S> 4, 21 —with a 
pointed inatrumeut The use of the cord to produce an iinpTession is very 
utioonnuon ; but the use of a hollow stalk or cylinder to pi-oduce amall drcnlac 
depressions, ns in Fig, 1. is still rarer. The only other case I know of is on Wo, 7 
Itcaker, This method oi omanientatioa is also found on some neolithic pottery 
from IJenmark.’ 

The saltire pattern of Figs. 2, H is inUSTceting, partly because wo find it on 
foreign examples and partly because it U wanting in type Tim frhiga of short 
diagonnls, as aliendy menticned, is a sign of a latter period; it is never to be aeon 
on tlio oldest beakers and is very coimnon in typo -y. In Fig, 1ft the hexagonal 
IKiiteni is evUlently a devclopmeut of the older lozenge and an innovation, as well 
as the ftha ding by cross-hatching. It is enough to prove that Ho, 16, from which 
the ornament is taken, belongs tea later period. In Fig, 19 the broken lines used 
toaliade the triangles, as has already Ijesn jjointedmit, indicate ii later development, 
fia in tlie oldest examples the sluiding is idwaj-s ptwluced by stinight lines or by 
dots. Fig. 21 is almost tlie only example of triangles arranged along two parallel 
lines, so ^ to prodiics a lozenge intemected by a narrow band. In 7 , this 
arrangement is common enough, and perh;^ in this (xtse the idea has been 
iHUTowed from another type and badly executed. 

Type /9 (PL XXXV, 23-3T> 

Tlie examples here shown give a rather exoaseratwl idea of the om&ment 
projKir to tyiie ff. As a rule it consists of uaiiow bands, altomately plain ami 
oimanicnted in the simplest manner with obliqne Unqs or lattice ornament 
Figs, 2ft, 24, are good examples of the lozenge pattern interseoteil by a band, 
Tlie simple lozcnger snob os we find in Figs, S. 4,11-15, liardly occurs in type ^; 
the Jiexagnn deoa not occur at all; uor do the elongated triangles ao eharectoriatic 
of a, 7 , 
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TsiK 7 <rl. XXXVI, 38-59), 

Altliougli ttie lozenge Is a favotiriia motive, as in type a, now it is alwa^'s 
hisscteil either br a single line or hy one or more narrow bands, as in 0, 
Sometimes the tnaiigles; instead of fotmlng a lozenge, are arranged to form A bold 
zigzag as in Fig, 54, Xot infrequently tbe bomout&l baud of ornament is broken 
by narrow vertical strips or eompartmonta, each filled ividi a different artAngement 
of lines as in Figs. 4G, 4T. 52, 57. This principle of diacotitinuons ornament in tho 
same Inmd or zone is very oharacterifiUc of some beakers on the continent, as will 
Ihj seen in the sequel. Sometimes the lines, as in Fig, 46, are of extreme fineuess 
and the pfittem very minute. The fringes on Figa. 38, 40-48, 50, 51. all i>omt to 
(I Liter date, and we have to draw the same eonctusion as that on page :}80, that the 
lienkor after bebig brought to Kntaiu tra\‘elled but slowly from sontb and iiortli. 
Altlioiigli oil tlie whole die ornament of j may be considered as a development of 
I hilt of a, some of it seeina to lie adopted from 0. 

iL TYPE 0 OA' THE BffINE. 

After thk brief survey of the three types of the Iwaker as it owuis in Hritain, 
it is time to [Vws on to the second part of Ltiia paper, We must now look beyond 
the Channel and eompare our type 0 with verj' ftimilar Iwafcem on the continenh 
Tlie foreign examples are found on both banks of the Jthine lietweem Coblenz and 
.Mannheim; or to define the riariliero and sontliern limits in geographical terms, about 
fmJf a dt^™ north anti eouth of Ut. 50“. where it cuts the Itliine at Mayenw. 

Hero are exliibited (Pl. XXX) eleven examples of lUjenlsh beakers and five 
oilditional Ttritiah ones {PI. XXXI), bo that their forms may be better comparod. 
The rather angular outlines of Noe. ,55,59, from Andemnch and Umiitz, recur on 
Xoa, 2i, (J7, 68, from Wilts, Oxford and Alieidcen. Tlio ronnded forma of Nos. 54, 
.'■'6, from Andemach and riuiitz, may be compattMl with Nos. 31, 23, 26, 29, GO, 
from Wilts. Barks. Oxon and Yorlmhire. The outline of Na 63 from Urtniu does 
not differ much from Na 69 from East Lothian; nor No. 57 from Uefieneheim 
from N<». 34.65, from Sufiblk and Sutherland. And the outlines of Nos. 61, 62, 64, 
from the IhdaUnato are very similar U) No. 22 from Wilts, ft wiU \m allowed, 
1 ttiink, that allowing foi' a pc^iblo diirerouce of time between the two sots, 
and inking iaiu consideration the diBtance tlmt separates them, wbicb tan never tie 
loss than 400 miles ns the crow flies, thero is a substantial (^reemcat betu'ceii 
them. It seems too great to lie the result of pure accident. They must have u 
cotninon ancestry in the p.'isi. The tribe that iiitrodiicc«l the carhest lieakers of 
type 0 into Britain must at one lime have lived on t!ie Ikltiiic. Fur the 
ty].ie exists not culy In the Ceulral Hhiiic, but also near its mouth, Ur. Pleyie 
in Ids large work Xf-durtuHtheltc OtofMi-u figures throe beakera from lire diatriet 
of Veluwe in (•iielderlaiut and one from liulde in Drciithe, wbich arc quite com* 
parable in form and omameut with some British and Rhenish examples. A fifth 
ln>.d Voluw, miKht Ik dK»«t „ typ, y. ihfc, j, »itl, . rew 
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(if Clines, apaced by five vertical lines on each aide. Tlie Batavian examples 
seem later thjm the Itheaish, oml they mast be coeval wiUt the British, sa Dr. 
Ployto places them at the fiegiiiniiig of tlie Biohim! flg& 

Since writing the above. Dr, Pleyte lias very himlly sent me eighteen 
photc^aphs of beakers from Holland, twelve of which are reprcKhiced in Plates 
XXXni, XXXIV, Nos. S 4 , 85 ftoin Beiien, Dranltie, though narrower at the base, 
resemble some Gcrmna and Bohamian varieties in which the omament is not carried 
below the middle of the vesseL No, 86 , from Borger in DrentUe, ia q^nite British 
in form, bat is onuimented by means of a cord. No, 87, from Kmtiieu in DnstUlie, 
is also ciuite Britiah, and its oinament is typical of tyi>e ^ lii Britain, All the 
Otheis, Nosl 38-95, belong to tJTJC y in so far on the neck is aliort, and tlicre ia a 
cotmtriction wfiere the nock and the lower part meet, but tliey differ in general 
iiapcct, in ornament and proportion from the Soottiah beaterew For Lustonce, the 
ornament on Noe. 8 S, 89, is (luitc unlike anything found in NortJj Britain. On 
tlio titlior lumd, die rows of saltires separated by groups of vertical lines on 

9 : 1 , 93, 94 are foiiml on tyite tiiougli hero they arc moro complicated than 
in Britain and the lozenge pattern, brought out by shuded triangles on each side 
of it (No. 91) also belongs to the same type, Otlier likenesses in the omanieiitatiun 
nm also apparoiit, but on the whole it may be said tliat the Batavian type 7 has 
liad no edeot upon the British type, and it seems to liave been a parollel 
duvnlopmeutk 

The ortiainent of fyjw ^ (PI. XXXVI, 60-69), 

Til Figs, 60,62,63 from Hrmits: and Atidemacli ive find the same arrangenient 
of truniglcs along tivo porollcl line.?, so as to form eitlicr a bold zigzag or a 
lozenge pattern as in Figs, 23, 24 of type /S, and in 64, 55, 59 of type 7 , But in 
the British examples there is a greater coiupLieatiun of line, showing progressive 
development. For mstanos, in Fig. 59 there are lliroe piiralld. bande ijiftertcd 
between the triauglea tiiat form tlie zigzag. Another small difference is that the 
Rhenisli potter often aliadtul the zigzag or lozenge patterns, so that Uiey appear 
dark against a light gratuid, Tlie British potter, on the other hand, shndLHl the 
adjacent ports so that the lozenges or zigzags stood out light on a dark ground. 
But as the lines of sliaillng in foroign examples were Freqaently iUled with a 
white coiiiiioaition. ths effect would bo a whitish rigzag or lozenge contrasting 
with tlm darker colonr of the wore. So tlio diHeience between KIiciiIbIi and 
Britiflli pottery in tliis respect ia not very great. 

Tlie only oilier designs that lioll for rmuark ore thoae on the vent nil parte i>f 
Figs. 67-69. Tliey present the prineiplo of discontinuity. Xliat is Uj fjiay, Lhif 
horizontal lund of ornament, instead of Iming unifoim and oontituums, is broken 
up into plain and decomted Loutpai'Luicnts, cadi of wlticli diflem in piitlcm uiul 
aiTangomcnt from its immediate ueigblionrs. We have olready seen tliia principle 
illustrated by Fig 36 (i9) and by Figa. 46, 47, 52, 67 ( 7 ), Here the most salienl 
fcaturo is thu enframed X, partly shaded ami sepnnited From the next one by pluiu 
and omoiueuted panels. The decoration on tliese is often a zig^^ in w'hite on a 
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sluulcit gTDUmt; or a. series of vertical and liortzonUl lines nttan|^Hl to loim ci 
pleasing conirasL 

Aitliough tlie enframed X, as a motivej does not oceur in British tyjie /3 ami 
llio fomis of the heakets. If os. til, G2, from which they are taken are very fechly 
reproaente«l in Britain, yet this variety of the type la of Uie greatest importanov. 
The special ornamentation on Xoe. Gl, G2 (Figa, G7, 6d), ia not ohligatory, its 
Xoa. fi4. To prove, Imt it cnahles us to link Xcs. <il. 62,ti4, To will] a diilbrent class 
of Iieakcr of older tyiic. found a long way eaab of tlte lUilHe in what may Im tenued 
Centml Kaiojte. 

iii. The Jklt-nhajhA. Ikah r (Fh XXXIX 

The iliHerenl class of beaker to wiilch T refer ia often cant'd Llin “ Bcll-lioaker " 
from its calicifonu ur twlhaliajicd form, Xoe, 70-74 are e.vataples of it, and it is 
cvideiit that the molivtvj (PI. XXXVI, 07-60) are derived from vesrelg of the 
bcll-lteaker type. Comparing the vessels Ximl 61, 62, frein wliich thoiie ore taken, 
with Ntjs, 70-74 wc ohserve tliat the foimer are Uiller and tlie swell of the body is 
less prouDimeed, Tliey are later than the bell-beaker, and the dinbreuix' in height 
and form is eitiwr the result of the inilependent spontaneons niodiKcation nhich 
naturally followa witit lapse of time or it is the outcome of the iitiluence of tailor 
beakore of different origin, such ns Noa. 54, 56. 50. in technique and form 
Xo, 74 differs from the rest: first in having a round bottom, and secondly, liecuuso 
jiart of the ornament is produced by a small iriaugular punch, which lias liecn 
applied ho as to pnaluc© a rigzsg in aiqjsreDt relief. It is preserved in the Sfuaeuiii 
Sit llttllu and is beliaved to come from near Bilt-orfelL 

This tjqw of beaker occure in Moravia, Bohemia, and Thuringia, especially in 
the region of tlic Ssale, a western tributmy of the Ellje, It is alwavs lietieved to 
bu an imported ware. In form anil partly in oruaiuent a similar ceramic ia found 
sporadically in Siiajji, rortugal, the south of France, Brittany, and ihe Channel 
islands- But the omuiuentatiou that sjascially characterizes the Central Eifropeaii 
Iwll-lieakcia, itiat is to say tlm enframed X, couplevl with ^liscontimuty of motive, 
is very different It docs not occur, so fur ss I am aware, west of the jfhinu volley, 
wuth of the Uotiule, cost of alwnt the loiigilutk of ^■ienIlu. ur nortli of tlie 
latitude of Berlin, It must therefore have develojjod within that area. 

With regard to tlieir age, a heU-heokCT, in sire amt wall eunatnre nither like 
Xo. 61 from Ober Obii, iteur hininz, was found at Slclcoves, in XortTi Ihiht-nihi, 
witli a tluji triangular bronze blade 4(^ tnehos (105 uim.) long. From the lino of 
the greatest width tho hutt end gradnally nurrows, just as in a flint dagger, and 
towawls the lower end tlic edges arc slightly beaten up, tho better to retain tlm 
handle, for there are no riveta.* It has tlie appearance of being a vcij' early 
example of tlie fcnife^gger. With it was a stona hrncer or wrist-gnard with 
three perfotations at each end like tliut from Brandon Fielda (No. 34)i 

The bell-heokcr from winch the otmuneiii of Fig. 72 is tekon. ivaa fouml near 
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EWeben. ami h now in ili^ atuBeum of tliat town. It wag acMinpatoi^rf by >i 
<jopp^ knife diiggtar of rude iuehes ('105 long. In outline it bag tbe 

up|M!anLiice of a brotwl tangeil dart or arrowhead; for from tbo line of gnouteet width 
tbe eide^ curve sharply inwards to join the tang^* 

Nos. 70, 72, itohx Hothlebeu, SchwarEbtarg, Eudolstatlt, wen* found wiLli a 
gtfUio bmocr of slightly carved section having a pair of perforatioiis at ciicli end. 
Tlie linee of ormiuent on the boakere am hllccl with while iolay%® 

As no bmuie knife^duggem from British graves seem neaily so old as these, 
we liave magnn to liclieve that the beU-heaker on ttie Continent is oltlei' than any 
type of beaker in BritaiiL And this miust apply h> such of the Ki^euiflh type ^ ua 
Are omaniGnted wdth the cufraiued X motive on aecount ol Ihe likeness of foim 
beLwcen the beaker from StclGoves, whicti is not veiy typical either in form or 
umumonk niid that from Olior Obn. This, bowevei\ is certainly later tlian the 
Uohetuian example* ao tlmtit and its ■Gongeuerfe gatb as Nos^ h0| G2, 64, ih must 
be iutercalnteU between Ihe hell-beakor and British t)^^ 0 hi sefiuonce of time. 

of Bdlr^wker (PL XXX^^II, f0-83<i-). 

Hem 70,71 ^ 75* 81^3 am from Bobemia* the ceiuainder from Tbiiriiigin or 
fmin places not far distant. Nearly Uie whole of it has paruTlels in British ceraTuiow 

The ^ Cord-beaJcfT <^nd o/^oois (PL XXXII, XXXVIT, 84™91), 

Up to this point we liave traced owe elemeiit of lIib Itiiciiisb type ^ directly 
back to the beU-bcakcr of Ceutml Europe. But this leaves out of account onoLlior 
coustitiicnt |.Hrrt of ilp oharactertiod by slenderer form, greater height and a 
soniewliut Angular pmSle* Nos. 54. 55, 56. 59, 63. And it still miimins to auggesL 
a po^blfi origin for tj^ie a. Those two points can be treated in some mcaeure 

aimnltaneously. 

In Germany there is tt class of ceiiunic Ufliiieof Schnitr&tramih, 

from its beUiy atinwst exclusively omwuented by means of cord-inipreasions. U b 
very well cIiEiracteriBea l»y the “amphora'' and the " cord-beaker " {SeftmubteJicr). 
which an; coiiatanlly aesoeiated in the same intortueut aud always with inhutiiatiun. 
This typo is very well de% elojied in Thuringia* aud itohemia, though not excluaivdy 
confined to these areai la time it is partly contemporary with the Iwll-beoker, 
though as a litie it may ij® cxaniplc of the ''eorJ-bGaker*’ ia given in 

I'LXXXlI,Xo.70,from i’olloben, MansfdderSeekreis,whicli is 8 inches(280 ninu) 
high, ami now in the lluseum at Halle. 11 differa in form from the ordinary lieaker 
in that the neck forjns a distinct j-iart, united by an offset w'itli the swell of the belly. 
The oniaineiit loo (PI. XXXYlI.SJr-SH) is uivatiably confined to the neck with Uic 
exception of a fringe, carried atuug the upper side of the gloliular part, lo this 
example the ornameut is disposed in haiula or zones, but in earlier exaUiplcs it is 
eontinuoua. 

Early British forms of the beaker such as ifoa. 1,4,7,14, From TJerks, liVilU 
and iJerbysliire seem to show that origiuaUy the lower part was glohulni^or nearly 
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»i>, biitp ill time ^ruduallr Ji}ult4^iied,mj iti Xus. lu, IG, nnd in juofit ocniiiiflus uf tyjK: 7. 
Aud a roFiD Jiku Xu. 7 witU its nearly upright neck, taken in conjunctioD with 
tile slinrply defined cunatrictiDu os in Xu3. 1, 6,13, 14, suggest the idea liiot in ttia 
prototype the neck was regarded its a sepomte struetutHl part, sharply distinguishe*] 
from the nearly glulndar belly. Dr, Gotisa' gives illuatra^ons of three be&ken?, 
all desceudauta of the cord beaker, as the absence of ornament on the tielly nr on 
the greater part of it shows. One from Mer&ebnig and another from Atzdorf— 
or ijuerfurl os the}’ told me at thu Halle Museutii—though only about 51 inelies 
f'135 iiiin.) high, might smi'e as prototypes for No. 7. Tlie other froiu 3 terse burg 
with its wide neck might serve the same purpose for Nos, 4, 5 and others of 
like form. 

No, 76 from near Qiierfiirt is 7^ inches (181 mm.) high and now hi the 
Halie Mosouni. It hod lost a good deal of the charaeteristie form of the Ijiie; 
tho decomtioii is ejEecuted with the point, not wiGi Uie coni ^ hat it pieservcs tho 
older tradition of oatirely covering Gic neck willi 11 simple design. It seems a 
good deal later than the preceding example. 

The very iiuijcriect serica of beakers that foliowa, tliough oil that I laui proeuic 
at piosent, cxliilnt inodificatiouB with lapse of time. This is (^uitc certain us fur 
IIS No. B2,*bccaitGein all these tlic Dmaineiit stops short of the bottom m coDfonuity 
wiili aiieient traditioi^. Tliese beakers are termed by Dr. Gotze smeii-Kliaur- 
hchtr or *' cotd-beafcers with ornament in ma^" His theory is that in many 
places the "cord-beaker'’ and the amen-Jvdrfl-(= the beli-bcuker) liave ramtcl 
uinm each other and that this fusion of by]ies lias given rise to the a&nai-seUttur- 
Seeftrr, It takes its slender form, as in Nos. 76,78, and frequently the sefjnmtion 
of neck ami l«lly from the “cord beaker,” but the designs and Um system of 
oniomeiiliition (PL XXXVII, 92-99) are deriveil from the atMn-laher = 1*11- 
Ijcakei.* This seems to me a very reaBoiiable hypotlicsis and acciFitlingly I have 
adoittttl it and applied it to British forms which Dr. Gbtze had not includ«L‘ 

Xo, 78 from Mittleliausen, Wmiaar, is 0^ hjchea <163 iiim.) higli. No. 77 
from Aebcmle. 8ulzmiinde, is .=J* inehes (133 mm.) high. Nos. 81, 82 from 
Euilclieii are only SJ inches and inches ( OSH and -060 mm.) high, Xu. 83 from 
Nieiler Selimoii. QnerfuTt, ts 4 iiiclrca (110 mm.) high, but lias qmte tho foiiii of 
a hoakur of type It conics from the same part of the conniiy as No. 76, 
AH Gicse boiikcis ai^ in the Museum at Hullo. 

Nos. 62, 80, from Horehhciui, ncjir Worms, and from Fmnkentlial, south of 
A\ arms, betweeu it and ]lltinnlieiin, are now iti the Museum at hlains. 

Although the list might be coiiaiderably increased if I hud the phutogiuplis 
to show, perhapa it m suHieieut for the purjKjge. The time that elapsed between 
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the (luurialiing pcriotl of the coni^boaker and the end uf the Itlietiisli tyiw ^ ninv 
Iw catimated iirobably at aeveial centuries, duilng which jiiodificatione of aomti 
Hort were boniid to take place. The art of pottery vtub carried on liy ttudition 
and luemoiy. In an ont-of-thc-way place, where life was stagnant, the vriiinen 
who prol^ably ™"'^n the pots would carry ou the tradition far truer than thoee 
that lived in more frequented districte or wore migratory in their nnmner of life. 
In tUo first case tlie Tvomaii iiiiitatrsd us well aa ube could, the few examples »ho 
liad Been or could remctnljcr. In the other case she would vary her dcaigns if alie 
lunl seen new once tliat struck her fancy. The more she hud seen, the more she 
woiiltl change her qld style. Tradition and uiemuiy would act on the iiotter i,vitli 
lespect to her art juflt in the same way as it actetl upon her with respect to the 
folk-stories uiid tales she was acenstomed to repeat The more stories alio had hoard 
and the more inddeuta she knew, tho more would iutarchanges of incidents take 
place between one tale and anotbor inlier repetitious of them, partly from oaiulesfi- 
ness, iiattly from forgetf uhicssa. In a story the essential autl invariable part is the 
plot or framework, for many incidenta are vamhle and inessential. In pottery thu 
form is the equivalont of the plot and b therefore relatively stable, mudi more so 
Uiaii the ornament, the equivalent of the incidont This explains hoiv tlie earliest 
examples of type a such as No. T can retein so much of tlio old form, while in 
many respects its system of (irtiamentatiou Ml quite diffierent from its siijqKistxl 
prototypo the conldieakor, and why flome varieties of type take more after ttio 
offsUoota of the cord-l^eaker thou after the bell-beaker fruin which their uyatem 
of ornnmeut ia almost entirely deriveth 

Type a then deeeencls or acetufi to descend from ollshuote of tho cord-beaker 
that retaimnl much of tho uld form, but had adopted fretii the liell-lxaker the 
principle of ornamculation in olteniately plain and decorated bands, Autl it may 
have retauicd from the cord-bcakei its fondness for elongated triangles as a 
decorative motive. Fig- 87. 

Type /9 seems to have two distinct lines of descent which uventually 
coDvergerl One etarto frum iifi’ahuote of the eord-beaker which had been greatly 
modified by contact with the beU-beakcr. far more so than is the cyise with tyiie «, 
and on tliat aooount we may say tfiot tliey have a diJlerent secondary origin. The 
second line started from tho bell-bcaker and lias possibly been moiUiiial by 
contact with beskera that belong to Uie firat lino, though that does not Btetn to me 
quite ce^tflin- 

Sucli, it appears to me, may Imve been the bbtory of the Britisli beaker. U 
arose in Central Europe. In the region Lrevetsed by tlw: Soaie. a western alllnont 
of the Elbe, there is an area between 80 and 00 geographical miles square, where 
the ootd-beakcr, the bell-beaker and tlieir derivulivea are all found. The same is 
LiTie uf Nortlieni Bohemia. Either of these two localiiius may have servetl «a n 
starting poinL Tire movement waa first in a westerly direcliuu oml eveuuially 
reached the Middle Khine, though the intermediate stelioiis cannot at present be 
traceiL From the Central Ithuie the movement was directed leutly northwards 
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into BuUviiij parti j* north-trestwaiUs into Tlritain. Here agaiti tite iutertuctliato 
stages arc efTaceJ and catmot ba viaTlu]d by aji^scolugicnl fiadjj oa a map. Yet in 
spite of Uib it is iniposaibLj to belie^’e tliat the liritifili tj'pcs have their iiret 
origin in liritoiu itself. 

Lastly, 1 Iiavo to express my gmtefd iboiiks » ifr. Chttrltai Bead of tJie 
British MiUMinin j to Dr. Joseph AadetsoD of tlia National Mitseom at hVliubiiigl]; 
to Mr, Artlinr Evans of the Ashiiioleaii, O.'cfoni j to the Cumtora of the Poviaea 
^laseiimi to Mr. E. Howailh of the Sheffield Museum; to Mr. t.. Hope uf the 
CnrlUlo Museum i to l)r. KoUl of tlie Marisehal College Mtisettm, Abettlcetij to 
Pr. GuLzo of the Boyal Ethaagraphicnl Miiaemiij Berlin; to Dr. Lchuor of tlie 
Bona Muaenm; to Dr. Lindensclimit of the Mainz ilaseum; to Major l >r, Fothich 
of the Halle MiieemOf uiidl to Dr. "\V. Pleyte of the Mnseum of AnLictuitief) at 
Ley don, for khrdly alio wing tao to obtain photographs of such beakera in tlidr 
charge os were ncceasary for my purpose. 


DISCGSSIOS. 

Mr, C. H. Read said:—Mr. Abercromby's pajtcr is a useful contribatiou Ui 
pruliistoric litonitnie, and the method is in tlie niaiu a sound one. A few pointa, 
liowcvci; seem to lend themsdv^H to friendly eiiticisni. 

1. The very title of the jiaticr is in itself a petUio for a coin|iarison 

with contincntnl tj-pca, and reference to continental antimriUcs, would seenj to 
show that the examples used by Mr. Aljereromhy are nut admittedly of the Broiaa 
Age (sr^ lor inslance Kixmen, Gf/u^n ruh, 18Po. HI. If I. Tigs, 4-6), These can only 
Iw Mr, Alrercrmnby’s “ Ijoakeis "; they were found in hattowsnear Wreabadtii, and 
oro set down by Koeneii explicitly ae of the Stone Age (p. 28). Neitlior Lnblaick 
nor Green well go so far as to maintain tliat all b^ow pottery ia of the Bronze 
Age, bnt art! rather in agreeutcnt with K-ocaon, who, moreover, gives authorities 
(e.y., Kloplleisch, Nauo, anti otherts). If Mr. Aliereroiuby wishes to maintain the 
coutrary opiiiiDii, he also must produce Ida evidence, 

2, Tim second point to which T would cail attentiou ja eomiMted with the 
tirst, viz,, tlio luiizertaiiity na to the luulal of which many of tlio Ixirrow *' bronzes " 
^ made, whether they are strictly bronze or only copper, perliajig naturally 
impure^ One difficulty in settling this <[uesLioii is found in the rarity of the 
imiilcmenta themselves and their con9e<)UenL value, or iu their decayc'd aUite, which 
leaves hut httlo metal to deal with. If of eopiwr, they might still rea 5 i>ii.ibly l.io 
assigmid. according to MontehuB> to the last or even the third of the four stages 
into which he divides tho noolithie period. If they should be of true lironze, Urn 
fact would be iu Mr. Aliereromby’s favour; but he liimsolf produecf; cases in which 
no bronze, bill only stoue, implerucnta aiccomiainy the human remains, 

J. It is <iuuationnb]e whether mere angular omament can Ik! eafely used to 
difrerentmte culture periods. The analog)- of modem Bavagea would seem to prove 
the con trap. I would iharefora mge tliat mcic varieties of angles should not be 
used tut pbaUiitive ptikuee, but taken lua coti-oboration in suitable catttsi. 

i 111 WiidutiiiR ft type soritss for the puiposea of eWification, tlie one 
essential 1 » tliat t!m tyiics sliuU be easily iliatiiigaished fnjui one nuotber. Tliia is 
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fi€aic«ly tho cjusc with Mv. Ahtiretomby a ly^isss 0 auJ 7, wlijch are far too tnucli 
tilike. 

Mr. AoiirteHOMDV, In xaply said 1. In teply (triiieism I woiJti 

leuuu'k that if I have not atatot specifically tliat tlie Uhi-nish tyi^ea belong to tbo 
end of the neoUlhit period, it waa threiigli inadverUince and through suppoauig 
tlutt thu foot was generally known. For 1 have supjwseil tliat [Imy wore ctulier 
than the British types, and I know that KtJcnen and other tiennnii atokeologisUi 
place them at ilic end »f the ncolilliic period or in the age of copper. ^Vhiit I 
in tended to suggest was that tlie Bronze Age heakers of typo in Britain nn; 
unitod hy unbroken inheritance with nedithk Wkera of Uie same type on tl'U 
lihiiie and iiltiiuntely with beakcra of atiil older type in Central Euroiw. The fact 
seonis to he tiint no ciaet terminus for the Stone Ago or exact beginning of the 
Breuze Age can ptjssihly bo found. Like the coIoiii'S of the spectruni, the two 
civilkaliona ahadc off into eadi other so grtuliudly that no nWuto lino of 
ileiuarcation can be dniwn Ijetwean them. This tramsitioii atage doubtless hisLcd 
for n long time. The first inigration to Britain very' prolmbly took place during 
this iteriud of tianaition, whim hitinjsc was very rare and stone was stdl eiiiployetl 
for weapons and ciitdiig tools. But m the British beaker typea certainly persisted 
fur into the Brouze Age, ! thought k more convaukut to designate the whole 
aerit-a as bclmiguig to the Bronsse Age. though 1 think the earliest examples might 
be more cxacUy placml in liie tTumitiou pcrhxl. 

2. Willi regard to the possibility that the bronze iustrumenis 1 havo 
mentioned are in reality of copper, 1 cannot iiay niudi; only an amUysis of emit 
artido can settle the nuestion. But the earliest types of copper daggers with it 
long narrow tang, teiminating in a hook, and those with a broad tung without 
rivets, such U5 are found in the second settlement of Troy, and also here and 
Iheiii in Enroiie, never, I think, readie«l Britain. So tlm type with thi'co rivets 
and no tong, to wliich the British thin, flat knife-dagger belongs, must be a good 
dual later, and for that reason we icav aopijoae for the present that they are of 
bronze and not of copper, 

a. It would not be legitimate to Lrouiiioic the ornamuiit on British beukem 
w iili unmmeiiuil designa found on vcs-sels of a very diffeimil class from ii ruioote 
isuL of Um world, lint it seems to me quiUi fair iuid right lo do so, us 
coirulioiutive evidence, wlieu the vctssciis belong lo llic same type uiid are found nl 
no vuonuous distance freui uur ahoics. Form ami oiimmoiit snppleiuiiut onu 
unoLhur uud must be taken togctJier, Here they ore so iutiiuately connected tlcit 
when the lusikor disappeared all its most characteristic ornuinentuUott tlicd with 
it, for it is not found on Uie food-vessels aud ciueniry unis tlmt snccecded it in 
lime. 

4, Tlmugh ThuTnam’s definitions seem clear enough, ii is not ulwaj'ncasy to 
apply them in practice. A few' beakers are auaplubolous; taking the right hand 
profile into cuasiderution the lieaker belongs to tyiie while the left profile shows 
llint it Iwlongs Ut lypi^ 7. So 1 rtganl Thu mum’s three types as promionuL 
When 1 have obtained plmtugraphs of all or nearly all the beakers in Britain it 
will become necessary to make some changes in lus urrangcuient of them and to 
increase the uiiiiiber of Lypea. suh-tyiies uuJ varieties. 
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Note on Mm. Am£1:cmohbv^8 Papeu. 

At a {ueeting in Section H of the British AbsoclbIjod tor llio AdvAEceuii^ut 
uf lik;Lenc«^ held on Septeinlper 12th, 1902p at Bolfu^tp ia the cUijeu^ou whkli 
followed tho lesading of thi^ l^r. T- H. BftvcE said 

Not ihe least intomting feature of ifr. Abercrombj'e valiiablo pvpoe 
is tlio way iu wliith lite copdusions eonfomi wilh tiie gtniutul irciid of the 
eviilonco derived froia the study of akttll famis. Wlierever Ihe beaker luta 
lieeu foond in tills country, aasooiated with Immaii remaiiis, the skall Tmo Ijeon 
btuchyeephalic iu proportions, and the region from which he derives Ihis ceramic is 
witlihi the area of the " Alpine ” brnajil-lieaded type. It ia no\v generally aigned 
Lluit the iloiichocephali in Western Europe were# in purity^ confined to the extreme 
western ’^Tjrge—-in the later Stone age, while there was spreading front the eastward 
into Central and North-emst Gaiih an intrusive hmchycepliolic race or racea^ It is 
interesting to find that tlie pottery iis 8 ociated with the mmaiiis of the ddkepliiili, 
uud iutmsive biaehycephali of eaily Britain, oat tlie ileduetiena from this 
general distribution of skull form. In a recent paper 1 had occasion to describe a 
uimibcr of examples of the earlier rcauid-lxjttonied pottery—and 1 have been much 
iutorested to hear that Mr, Ahercromby's results for the oldest Bronze age type, aiid 
uiy own for the neolithic typo, fetm tlie c^niiplcmcut of otic another. 1 wns led lo 
the oondusion that tlio carliar tyin: wns imported direct from the south |jy way of 
the Dolmen track along the coi^t route to the north, and, that tJio pottery of the 
coiTcsponding cuUiunl pliasc in Denmark and S^veden presented elamente foreign 
to the western series. 

Tliua if the eonclusious regarding the ntwliLhJc miJ oarliest Btouzo ago ceramia 
typcfl be well fouudec!, they form a complement liitherto wanting, to the conclnyions 
regarding the early races in Britain which have S>eaii reached from the study of Lhcir 
aknll fomis—and Abercromby^s resTilta aro important in pointing io, at any 
rate, tlm more immediate origin of the hmchycepliolid race which reached Britain 
aljout tlic end of tlio Stone age, and about w'bicii there has been more room for 
diilcreiico of opinion than about the earlier Iberian race. 

Mr, CotTEV eongraLidaicd Uio author of the paper on tho inter^^Ling results ho 
Ikod obtaineil He w'as glad tliat tho chrontdogy of out sepniehml [lottery was at 
last being investigated on systematic tiuc 8 « With regard to the ecitrcity of bronze 
in Uic early iutennentSf it must be rcuiemherec] that bronzo was rate in inteiineiits 
oven in tlic fully devolopiNl Bronze age. At tlie same time, the table drawn up by 
Alr^ Abercnraaiby* vrluch showed a prognaiaiaii of type iu the ohjecta found wdtii 
the pottery, tv^Lher ’aiUi the gcuo^ evidence on the subjecLi waSj in his opiniou, 
coneluinva as to Om succession of the tyjjoa of beakers at fit 7 - It ^vas rumarkablc 
that the boukcr ty^ic should be almost nnknuwrn in Ireland. The suppi^l beaker 
frani ifount Stewart, co. Down, was not* he bcUeved, of Hint chisa It k hguml 
iifi one of n gti^p q^na jq Dublin Jcurtiol, 1832, p, im. Two of tho 

veaiiols in this group are tlie two unis figuretl in ilio Ulder Jenrnci &/ Arch*evt<Mjy. 
vuL IS, Pkte I. If figuica erocomparaii it will bo seen that the drawing of 
1 urns tu the DkUvi Pfimy Joumat arc very incorrect. From the ap|iareut 
tbmkucsa of the Up, aud the omahient on the iiiddo of tho lip, and tlie genend 
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character of tho ornament which covers tho entire eater anrfoee of tlie vessel, ns 
^owa in the drawing m queatioD, he attspected that the form of the vessel ^ 
incenectlf dmwn, and that the original belonged to a different class of veasoL He 
thought it well to place this opinion on teeoid, as the question of distribution 
may sometimes become important in reft'ience to Ireland, Olie fragment from 
Moylirre, co. Sligo, mentioned by Mr. Aberciomby, is one of a number of 
fragments from the same cist fonnd by Colonel Woo<l*Marlin, and now- in tho 
nubliii Museum. They conaUtt of fragments of at least three distinct vessels 
of the beaker class CWood-Mnrtin'a Htufe Sifoiu MntitmeiU* Irda-ad, Figs, 14C- 
148), Tltesc^oro certniuiy of tho iwaket doss, and are of the fine paste ojid 
characteristic urtuiment of type They are all from the one gravOj and are the 
only oxauiples which can at present be referred with certainty to Ireland. 
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IfOTE OX rREHISTOBlG HtTMAX REMAlKS FOUND IX THE 

ISLAlfD OE AEEAX. 

nv TtlOWAS H, BBVCr, Jf.D, 

[Wmi pjiATra XXXVllI, XXXtX.] 

Duitiso tlie past, two summers I Itave spetit a portioM oI my vacailion in exploriug 
tlu‘ cairim in tlm Islaiul of Arran. In the coutso of these explorations, which 
were begun in company with Dr. Elicnezer Duncan of Glasgow. I was fortunate 
enough 10 recover a nmnljer of skulls, and a quantity of the ottier bones of tlio 
skeleton, in certain megalithic etnictures which presented soiufi interratmg 
reatntes. In a recent paper lesni to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
to whose Coiuicil 1 was indebted for the funds to carry out the excavations, I 
bave described the tescarohea in detail. In the present paper I propose to give 
n short aeconnl of the anntomical elmractcrs of the human miiaiiui discovered by 
Dr. Duncan and myself, and to refer to the records of previous discovcriea in 
order to complete the account of the prehistoric inliahitania of the island. 

1 muBt first, however, lirielly state the general result to he iuforred from the 
arctueologicsl data available for the detonninatiou of the age to which the races 
lietongefl, whose remains liavo been diiiCOverctL 

In Arran and the neightnjuriiig penlntiulu of Kiiityre, there is very dear evidence 
of a auccflRsion of cultund stagesL Two types of culture are to l»e recognised, whidi 
differ very materially fiTiiu one anotlier, in respect of the character of the associated 
aepnldirni wflimiiieiits. in the iiatiire of the burinJ cuatoma, and in tlic diaraeter 
nf the depoBit both aa regards iiuplementa aud especmlly iwttery. 

Tlie earlier type is characteriicil by Hegmeot®! mesgalithic chambera wilbout n 
pawnge, but i>erliaps provided with a portal, or serially arranged megalith data, 
encloeetl in huge camis. In the compartinenlB of the ebambera, or cists, nrft 
found the remauis of many individuata. The impleincntB are of stone only, and 
the pottery is invariably in the lonii of round-bottomed vessels of varioiw tyi^ 
They are either small howls of dari: ware with handles on the neck, or veasds with 
a stiaiqdy returning apper portion or brim. The omainentalion is either in the 
form of sliallow vertical floliiigB. or groups of atraight lines and dota. or, in one 
of one witliin tlie othet’* 

The in^ ifl chiinicieriKwl by short tints (in hich dngle iniUviditftb 

are burio^l)^ and tliii oifet is placed (jillser in n ctiirn —or n circle of ataiidmg stouca 
—or, it nioy l>e in the gromd without m over-ground structure to mart the spot 
111 the ciftE« with unhumL bones are found implcriieutfl of atone, and in aotoe eosc^ 
id hroiiie,, I leads of jet^ and pottery of the fQod*ve«sel typCj elaborately JecoratHh 
generally with n ehcvrm pattern, 

' Pm, StK, d i*f. -Softf.j xxrrb pp. 75-17^ (with in the text and fruir 

plotM). 
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Typical ciueraiy tinis with btimt bones have »Uo been found in Armn. 

All the eviileiice goes to prove Ibat of the two coultasting cultuml plutses, 
the one is that which pievalled in tlie eonth-west corner of Scotland in the Age of 
Stone> anti the other, that which prevailed during the Age of Brojtite. 

Mtgalithit Chtimher^B\iil^i. 

Tlio boiiea were foimrl in great oonfasion heapetl in the comets of iho 
com}uirtment3 of the tu^galithic stmctnies—at different leveb— strongly sug- 
gt^stiftg successive interaients. It was thus impossible to meonatruct the several 
skcleioDs, so that the banes am of necessity deacriljed in groupa They belonged 
to individuals of all ages from the infant to tiia agetL 

Tlie fragiiioutary eonditiou of the vertebra;, sacra, pectoral and pelvic girdles, 
prevents any very special feature being deternuned, but a numl>er of boucs of the 
free extremities were jeeovered 

Eighteen bones are mptesented, nine light and nine left, but nono 
paired, and only four are (piite entire, two male and two female siwcimens. The 
mole bones aro well marked j the female show great contrast in length ami 
marking. The longest male bone loeasurea 343 mm., being well up to the avenige 
of moilem bones j the shortest female £93 mnL, distinctly beiow the modern 
average. In one bone there ia aji intercondylar foranien. 

Bojks 0 / Foi-eamu —In all there are seventeen adult ulrue and ton adult rtiilii, 
and two bones iieloiiging to a child. The extreme shortness and slenderness of the 
female boocs is remarkable. 

Beinttr. —There arc portions of twentynioe adult bouts—none cerEaioiy 
IKiired' — and two immature bones. Tlic maxiumm length could only lie accnratoly 
measured ru one female l^ae. Viz., 413 mm. Id a niide bone it ivivs appioxiiuatejy 
esti mated at 447 mm. The average platyuneric index for eight oiale bones is 09'8, 

0 docidetl, but not marked degree of pktymery, the average for three female 
flluximeiiB being 7S'9. Tha linea aspera is moderately prominent, and tho degree 
to which the antaro-poaterior diameter exceeds the transverse varies greatly. 

Tibitt, — ^Nine adult bones were recovered. Three were probably female, ami 
ouo wJts roniarkably aliort, being only 310 mm. in msTimtim length. Its head is 
BOmewliat rctroverted, bat this is not marked in the otlier bones. There is a 
distinct antero-pooterinr convexity in several, but not in all the speeimeng, and in 
two the surface cuives ahaiply downwaida [losteriorly. In aU the boms except 
une, there lb h mono or less marked fiaoet oti the anterior boKkr of the lower 
extremity. 

Tha avetago platycncmic index for six nude bones is 59-8, and for tlirce 
fomiile 6fl, and the loweat individunl index, i}3'a, repraaenta a very marked dny^reo 
of lateral ftattening. ° 

.Sfafwrr.—Uafortimately tlie data are very- meagre for the ilctcnnination of 
Btoture. The iiulicationa are that Uic make did not exceed o feet d iiiohos, ami 
tlmt the females fell short of 0 feet. 
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Wliile a considemble uumlwr of skwlla were foima, tlie nisjori ty were 
brokeu into sucli fragments thot it has bean possible to reconstruct only n small 
uumber. Four were practically whole, atul I shall give here a ehort ilescriptioii of 
these specimens. 

The antic.Yed table gives the measurements la detalL 
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An cxamlimtion of lliia table and the views of tlie skulls, in the nomia 
liitemlis and norma verllcalta, ahuws that, in spite of individual difTerenecs, they all 
lielong to iIh! aaiDO general lyp®- degree of diversity in the indices is more 
tluui jiarnllctnl in oertain groups of long Barrow skulls, lii none ifl there any 
brtu’hycephalie feature, njul they all puseess in an eminent degree tlm characters 
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t'f tli« OuliclioceiihaUc Tlicj ara all, farthef, relatively low aktills, only ooe 

{Toi'tiii A, PL XXXVlll, 1) lialng into (Jio metricicepliaMc grntp. All are more or 
loss plucnozygooe; tlie gmiLluu index pUeeo tlieui all low dowu lu the ortLogimthio 
series. The facial index is leptoprosopk in the mole sknlls, but in the female 
specimen it is cluetiioprosopiti, though Litis low tigare is due, not to [uervuse in 
breadth, but to the individual character of great lowness of thu maxill®. The 
nasal index is leptorhino in two, mcsorhinv in two; the orbits are tuiorosenie in all 

Of the four whole skuUs, Chwdisig A (PL XXXIX, 3) ia tlie most tj'picidpinid 1 
shall give B mom detailed desci'ipLion of it. It is t[uite entire, only a small portion 
of the lO'W'er jaw lanng defective. It is the sktill of ti man in the prints of life, as 
the sutures Lutg not begun to be ohliterated, and ji'nt the teeth show signs of con- 
siderable wear. Its cubic capacity, 1,560 ox, of mustard sued, is well above tha 
ttverof^ of mmlcm Scottisli cronut. The glabella and supractlinxy ridges are well 
marked ; tlic fowbead is iiigli and well archei Tlte vertex eorresponds eloscly to 
llic bregma, ninl for some disL'ince lichiml tills tlie vault is somewhat fiatj. and lltoii 
descends lit u long fairly gmlua! slo|ic to the pi^>uuiietit occiput. The occipital 
|Hiiul is placed well up to the lambda the inimi is piomment. Tlic utiiler'USiJeet 
of llie occipital Ixme Is deprcssiHL S4i that tiie skull rests ou it and nut on the 
eoiidyles. The great pmjcctioii of tlie skull behind 11 le auditory uieatua ie a very 
marked feature. Tlie Frontal anti ]tiiriel4il arcs are nearly equal, niiJ both lire 
greater ttiini the occipital. 

The norma occipitalis is peuUigoiial in uulUne, and tin* walls of the skull aix* 
nearly vertical, lliu aliapo in the norma verticulis is a long oval, and the 
zygomatic arches oic just visible. The face ts long and oval, ihe nose high, mid 
the orbits I'ectatigular, Thu gnathic index places tliu skull wid! wltliin the 
orthognatliic group. The lower jaw lias a mtiasive body. Imt a dot chin, and the 
coiuDoid pi-oecss b relatively low. Tiie iwtli are very large, the crowns of the 
iiiolora are c.x|Hmdcd, and are ground tlat, the surfaces being oblique, inclining 
inwards in Uie upper and outwards in the lower jaw. 

The lower ja^vH recovered ivore fifteen in all, and presented great vtiriuLioiis in 
their proportiojiB. In those certainly male the sj-mphysis is deep, tlie lower 
bonier of the body is mosaive, and tbere is marked tuigidity in the region of the 
molar teeth. The chin is sqnare, flol, aud vertical. The angle is well marked, 
but only in one instance U lliore any evemion, Tire jaws certainly female, on the 
other hand, showed & shallow symphysis with everted lower border j tiio body is 
slighter; the mental protnhcrance fairly well marked; tlic angle is open and tlio 
rauiua is short and wide, the coronoid prccess is low*, and the sigmoid notdi 
is sbidluw, 

A number of specimens are intermediate in their cliamcterB. 

Ill the luajotlty of the bones the mental foramen is placed fartlier Ijack Uian 
U nsnally the cose in modem bones, a character rererred to by Professor TJolIestoii 
as clmmcteristk of uiiiiiy [.*nig Ihuruw skulls. 

From llib deseiiplmn it will lie gat I w re 1 that the tyjie of skull is exactly 
Vuu XX.\il 1' n 


m 
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ihst of iAii- “I-oug JJjirrow I'uce/^ and l\i^ Rptrciiiiun Chu^luii^ A Ikmits a vtsn" 
sliikiiii^ resellddancc in evury |Muiicu!ar to typical s[jf>ciincnH nf that Lyi^c bi the 
UrconweU Colloctiau at 0.\fcjrd. As coiiipirod vritli lliofio of the Loe-j^ Ihnwwa of 
Englmiil, the Amu ^kutb are platycej-^lialie to a somewlint exceptional hul 

tiii^ pnjluibly is only (kU accidcotid fe^ltllrl^ 

Only in ene-sixili of the skulls of uicn (eight out of futiy'eighty dtiscrilted hy 
Tburnaiiip^ did the height index fall short of the breadth index^ but in more than 
ouc-lldtil (seven out of niuotecii) of the skulls regarded m fenmle, i\m relation wm 
observed. *'The tendency to platjeephaly is boih mneh more frequent and much 
more marked in skulls regarded as fentaleH^^ 

Among the skulle describ&d and figured by Koileston, the sunie ludib true. 
The great majority of Long Bamovv crania are iiy{j$i-fitem>cephalic.^*^ 

While Uio fairly numerous discoveriisa of tJieir osseous remains in Eiiglauil 
have well eetahlished the existence and cxteunlou of the f^oug Barrow race in 
South lEritam, m the uortli their oxisteiica has been inferred lather liimi actually 
proveih for very few skulU which can with certainty be referred to the Scottish 
Ktone Age have been described. 

As long ago as 1S50* Sir Daniel WUbgu came to tlm conclnaioii that the 
inhabitants of North Britain in the earliest tltnea wore dolichocephalic^ but of tiio 
different apeciiuuns on which the hypoLhesia wm foiindctl, only one aeeuiB to have 
a ]>os^hle doim to lie of that oge^ It came fi-om a large caira near Nether Urfiuhortj 
which eoutamed two laiga vnults or ehamberep one of them 6 feet in length. 
This bIoiII is in every respect fiimihir to tny speciineiis Torlin B (n. XXX VIIl^. i), 
and C, which arc tjqncal exauipka of what Wikon named tlie tumhecephulic type^ 
1 Udimp'c they are only exaggerated examples of tlieir claas. Tlie occurrence of 
tliis type in burials now classed belonging to tlie Bronze Age is accounted for, 
like the occuireiu^e of doIkhocephRlic skulk m the Bound Borrowep by the simlval 
of the earlier race among the intrudhig |jeopio. Such skulls as have been found in 
ehnmbered cairns in Scotland are dolich[>ecpha]ic. lliai iliscovcied in the cairn of 
(let by Joaepli Andensoiip and descrilied by Dr, Corler Blakc^“ liaih however, 
the relative high index of 7<i. 

Tlie two tikulb fi’om the Oban caves, deircribed by Sir William Tuitrerj^ mv 
iilf^ dulkhocej^holk. The skull w ith an index i*f 7U’2j cloedy cojTesiKuids w itli 
my specimen A from Claeliaig, and tlie skull A. with an iinlex td 7o'4, is 
wmparable with my sijvcimeii A from Torlin, the itidex of which is 7o S, 


Tlio ermlal chai^acten} of tlie jioaple who buried their dejid in short ebts iu 
Kuiih Britain are better eslablished. Sir Williain Turner* hfl^ given statistics of 
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$kalls from scpnlirhntH uf ilm vlu^ iu HvoUaud. The avei-ay^i iiMlex of 
tvvtjlve Wits Sl*4j wliilo in Lho ether five it was 74, &g thnl Lhe aiajority werc 
bnachyceiilmUc. 

I liiivc not betiu fortomle enough to Bath ui uny diurt ckt 1 luive oiKpiic^t iii 
Armn, a skdotoiv sufBdetitly well i^iisiervcd to permit 
of the iletenuiimtiou of auatGimcal diuractcrs, but 
two sknlis have been desoribei Tliej eomplate the 
evideneo as ki the priimtivo inhabitants of Iho 
inland. 

lioili were foiiiid in sboili elsbs, but it is interesting 
to note: tijat the first was diaeovereil in n dst within a 
circle of Btanding stones \ the second in a eUt marked 
only by u ^liglit- timund. 

Fig. I IS a photogiupb of tibe nonrni verticolb of 
a akuU found hy James Bryee, LL.D., m a cbt within 
l2u 3 mm of one of the Tonnore circles.* It is preserved l—skucl i-iiom shoiet cist 

in the Sfuseivtu of AniiQiiities in EtlinhurciL UiifortU'^ t:tRCL.B, MAi^cinun 

VOOEL 4fEJ£A^. 

naiely the fadid ainl basal porliona are absent. 

Professor h^Iou Thonuson, who described it^ gave such rneasiireuieuts us it 
was possible to take:— 



llaxiuium antertr-poetcrior diameter 
pj iransveree 

Greatest horizontal cireumlereuce ... 

Antero-iwatcrior arc» from root of nose lo 
supposed site of e^Ltemal occipital 
protiibeinziee 

hrental ate »■»■» ■■■ !■** «*< 

Parietal arc 

Distance from meatus auditurina £e vertex 


7 ill* = ITT'S mm* 
57 i-p - 1447 ti 
20-4 „ = Sl84fi „ 


1175,, 

4-8 p. - 12Pa 
5 „ = 127 . 

4 ,p = 1X1^ 


PieuL these figures an index of 81 may be attributed to the skull; but apart from 
the telatiou of length to breadth, the shape and gennnil character of Uie vault 
prove sufficiently that it lias belonged to a brachyo^pboUc skull* 

The second siieciuieii sviis fouii<l hi a uboit cist at Knockaukelly by 
Dr* Jamicsson.^ It exanuned and deticriljcd by Professor ClelmnL IMtb llio 
skull were some of the bones of lltc tvimk and liinb^ Dr. Cldamt ropurte^t 
Llmt the butics were Lbosi: of a boy of ten or dcveii years of and iibout 
4 feet 2 inches in stature. 

Tlie long bones were strong mid well niarbcJ for llie age, the thigh bones 
vretc stout both m shaft and ueekp and the linm jis|icTa was well rafirtrlre J. Tht! 
oblique line of tlic tibia was remarkably distitict, but there was no plutycntmiism. 


* P/w* Scq(.^ vol Ir, 4&0. 

* IbnLt Tub JtTtj p I7b 
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Tliu skull fuiil IweJi n skiilli hul ln«t Htillcwl poatliULiicHJS 

ilislortiiuii^ ami Lli^ nylit side was iiii]>errL'GL l1io iKjsiLioii of {^iie^itest lin;atith was 
pkiiHiKl ill lUn isoufRc of tl»e «i|iiamous autin?e- The miipuiU of bi^'idUi wnw 
by doiibliug tlit* dbUiii<^ from llte bi'ounk^t part of Ihe surfafto Lo Uio 
tuo»iul pIiLiie, 

(ftieatcst bR^adtb.. ... *.. Gljr? lu. 

Grcal^t leogtli ... ,.h ft's « 

CoroDal breadth 4'5 „ 

Zygomatic bretidth ... ... ... 4':? „ 

From iKOtwo^n incisor teetli to Frout of fomiueu 

magDUM ... ... ... ... ... 4‘4 „ 

Hoiglit from front of fommc^xi magumii... ... 51) „ 

Orbito-nasal angle ... ... *** 90'^ 

**ln a skull so young, iiiOfe'clmtaetei-s are liable to tie masked by tliosc of 
the piiiicular age. Eut these Eneasureuienta give a verj^ high uidex of breadth 
to length, vis!i,j 93; and even allo^vmg for errors arising from the way in which 
tlie breadth m calculatetl, and from post-mortem distorLiuii, it ia obvious tl^ul tJm 
skull is as hrachycephiiloiiB os those of the Short Uamws/" 

The Island of Arran tliua conforms to tlie gnneial rule for the country 
a whole, that an earlier taee of DolichoceplMli were succeeded by a race of 
BmchycepbaLi, but the fact tliat it Is an island makes the evideiice specially 
convindng. It is itnpo^tble to tWnk of tvfo races in diUbront phases of coltUH! 
simultaneougly occupying the very limited area available for liabitatiou: and 
furllicr, in one of tbe cairns excavated, there was a scgnicntctl duimber at one 
end, and at the otlier, a short cist which pre^nted alt the chaiacters of n 
secondary interment 

It is a striking fact limi whereas short-dst intermenio have lioen discoveted 
in every parish ni Scotland, pcrba|]S^ and stone implements fomid in abuwdiiiice 
in every district, the burial plm^ assigned to the noditluc race are iiioiifineil to 
the extreme west and north of the counliy. Fuitlier, the uortbcni and south- 
western groups differ in t heir ^Ltnictural features^ for while the iiurthcni dtanibei^ 
in Caitlniess mid the Orkney Islan^ls, have ahvuyii a pissagi? fif eutnniee, the latter 
have no such passage, but at inojiit only ix i>oitaL lii Argy ilsiiire, almiit Ixtoh Awe 
anti Luch Etivc, IjoLb varieties occur. 

So far m I know, wo structuwf. such us occur in Artiin, aie foitml pitivwbcio 
save in Ireland, wliere they am found in the sonic denuded condition as most of the 
cvampli^ in Seotlandj while lu Scodand, so fm- us yot known, tJicy occur uiily in 
the south-west corner^ in Aivun, Kiiityrc, uud Is by, aud aa far noiib in 
Argjdbhirc as Crtnaw. 

For this distribution of megalithic or chambered eairtifi u number of 
lixplamitioiut suggest theuiscUm 

(1) As the jiarts in wbkU Lticy ocuur arc retuoie and gcucrally uncultivated, 

lliisy am stu-vivora imJy t»f » type ol wpulehml tsiruclutt: «uw ijcueniUy dULribtikd, 


fmjttl I'Ji thf Mnnd of Arran, 
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bill noTT d4'ninllsli»l ditriiij* the course of centimes of csiltivntior, in tlio eastern 
nijil iindland coiintieCL The guest nimilter nm! gonpral ilistribut-ion of the 
mcgsIJthic monumentA in Ireland ia agaiuet ancL a view. 

(2) Thoj teptiesent a type nf euatotn Btid culture which cliaraotetizi^il only 
one phase m tlie occupation of the Iherian nice, at a period wiicii they worn 
iilpeariy being ilriven westward- The occnraenco esf their works in tlie w’est aiut 
north, woiiln.t thus repiiHOiu merely n persistenetj in those reinoto jsarts of a 
culture dispboeil ehiewliert'. A combination of tlie (irst mid second alternatives 
states what is, perimps, the gemsrally accepted explanation, 

(■1) Whatever may have lioeit the distribiitioa and extension of tlio primitive 
Doliciiocephali in tlia earlier uefilitliic period, of which next to nothing ia kuoivn. 
the late neolithic Iberians of the chambered cairns and megalitliic tuunumenta 
achiemi only a jiartial occupation. Succeesive waves of immigratioii spread from 
the nor til-west comer of France along tlie west const of England, up the Irish 
Uimnncl, and direct over to Trelanil, in wliich alone the moveiucnt wan from east 
to w'csL‘ 

For this last alternative some RHp|>ort ia afforded by the simrp localization, in 
the south-west comer of Scotland, of structures with Irish affinities, and also hy 
the occutTonce liere of a clo^ of pottery apparently not represented in England, 
hnt with close resomblnncca both ui shape and type of decoration to that of the 
Dolniens of iforth-West France uiilI the Pyrenees, 

I would thererure refer tho Arran IloUdux^phali to a late peiiotl of the 
^feolitiiie Age, and to, piTohnldy. a late wave of immigration from tho nortli-west 
comer of France, which epmul rlireutly up St Cfeorge’s Channel and nut by way 
of the maiuland, nt a lujriod when the Bmchyoephali, lUHsihly in a phtwo of their 
eullute antecedent to a knowledge of metals, wore already spreading novtliwartl 
from the south sud east. Tht'se met their Ilierlau pre^lecessom in Airon, proltably 
ill tlie trauailioual perloLl, aud established there, as elsewhere, a type of enstom 
iiiiiT culture which flourbhtfd and prevaile<l during the Age of Bronze. 

Po.STSi'ltn’T. 

Buice tliiB paper was Biibinittcfl to the Institute, 1 have marie furtlmr 
('xplotations in Armn. Uiiforlimately no skulls nor bones were obtained , hut 
tite exwivation of a gnsiL eaini, remutely* placed among the hiHs, tuie msde it 
]KW3jh]e to liescribo with some approach to (certainty, the original condition of the 
iTemiirkfthle wigrponted megalithic attiictures wLidi occur in the island, The caim 
is 100 fiiet long hy 60 feet bread; at one end is a circular !«ettiijg of stones, two of 
if to mem hers of which form the side stones of a portal, leading into a cliauiher 
w hich occupies one end of the eaim. This chamber was ronfed in by five largo 
djkgstones, which rested on sinaller tlags built on one another, and the upper course 
nf ihfse eonsiilcrably oTOrlupped the lower couraea inwatdH. The upper eection of 

* f?J, The /Mutmu of {nhnd. 
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tbe cltomber walls was thus buitt of amoU stooeSj like a dry stotio wall, but tbo 
deeper pottioo, on the top of which this wall was built, couaisted of massive blocks 
set opposite each other, on the matgiaal^ ontlinea of an oblong leotangulnT spaoe^ or 
narrow and trench-Uke chamber, subdividiai into four compartments or cists by 
massive slabs set across it Enttance to tbe chamber is obtaineil through a nonoiv 
portal placed some distance above the Hoot at one end of the chamber, the othor 
end being eloaed by a tall etone extending from floor to roof. 

The geneml eonchision previouHly reached, that Lite megnlithio structures in 
Arran Itelong to tbe late Stone Age, has l»eeb fully borne out by the later 
teHearcbea j but it has now been ascertained tlmt tha denuded mcgalitldc elsta 
TOpreseiit merely the basal portions of cfuunbers, which were roofed in liy large 
Itogstoues, resting on on opper walUng of siuaUer dags aoperimpcsetl on the 1«sal 
megaliths so as to form, a level surface for the support of the wof; further, that 
there was iu no case a passage of approach, but merely a portal of entrance at one 
end, from a cttcnlar, or Bcmi-circular, setting of standing-stones in fruat of it. 


jQMrMni I*/' tAfi IttMtitaU^ ry, JtXJII^ FMi! X.lWr*///. 



Fig, I.—Skull A from TiuliJi Armii. 



Fi^. £L—Skull B fn.uu Turliii Aiiiul 


rHEIIlSTOJlIC HL’MA^' JIEMAIX^ FOL=Xl> IS TJlE KLAXB OF AlCHAK, 


{Frfim lilodb f^ui the /iAjful of Ant^mne$ of 
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Fijf. & -SknlJ A frotii C'lofilinif CUini, Amui. 



Fig. 4.—Skill! B fraai CWluug Ckiru, Amin. 

PBEJtlSTORtC HUSIAS BEUAlIfS FOUJTn IX Tire fBLAJSD OF AltflAN, 


(AVcwi fitoet tent tfit Boyal S^citty af AuiiqttaHt* ofScoUmJ.} 




SOin: PREUMIXAI?V RESULTS OF AX EXt^EnmOX TO THE 

MALVY rEKIXSUI^V." 


By Xet^sox Axxa2;dale !L Rom^sox. 

[Pri5aByT«i> X^kc^jik^ tnn, 1(301 Wirii Pure XU] 

We enruiuenccd hj sjientliiig ttine niontlis in the Sinmese ATaby on ftiul 

nejir the -East CoA^t of the Xlalny Peninsula, making twq short; expeditioiia into 
llie centre of the conntiy, sn order to s6se the nbot^gme^ of tliia distmt XVe then 
nmde oiir way overland tn Penang Singora and Kedolu At the t>e^u£ung of 
1001 we spent about twomontha in tho Bfitong Padang district of South Perak, 
nUiying for a fortniglit at a high altitude just ^rithm the atato of Paliang, After 
this Robiitaon wna detained at Koala Lnmpot iii the state of Selaugori and 1® went 
on alono to Upper Pemt Tliere I ajicDt nGarly a month, and, after crusajng 
overland to Patani, iiiiide my way through Singnra and l^talung to Trang on 
the Weat Coast, where I spent somt^ ilnys* Wo loot again in sumiiior and paid u 
eonple of brief vbfits hi a tribe of Sakaia in the neighbourhooiL Tlie sliadod 
portions of the map (Fig. 1) represent the districts in which we woikedi tlie lines 
our janiTioys. 

Mcosureioents, more or less complete, of a lion t four hundred individuals wore 
ohtaiiicTd, nboia umety of our stihjix:te being i-cpreseiitativi^ of tire wild irihea,* 
Wo aimed at taking the whole of tho iiicasumiiieiita pravidetl for in the Hist two 
flCCliouB of the Biitiah ABaociation's schedule in each ease, but, eapecially when I 
was working aknOp ihta was often found iuipmetic^ible. In aliout two hundred 
inataiu^ I he head measurements were taken three times over for the sake of 
greater arcumey. The Hubjccts were with few MCoptioiiB ailult meu betwoen the 
ages of twenty and fifty, as we thought it best in the Ihnited time at onr dispceal 
to obtain ofi laigc a seriea of erne sex in each trilio as possiMe. They wore 

* Ti luiiy br wvlL |o iitAt4 bow the iiiv«!itigiitioii% 4^ wliicli r prrLmiiimty accoimt ]a hem 

given, came Ut be uudertakeiL At tby bejflamag wf IfiOlp Sir WLIJiaai Turner suggeatad tliat 
I ithiMitd obUid JUtfumranenU of tlie people nf tlue Siazneae Moltiy Statefl, which I wm hop ing 
te viflit for the aecond dme, and a grriiit of £L0D ^as nmda tewArd!! mj eipeneei liy Edinburgh 
UnLveiwty fitiiu the Eart of Aloray FiintL Mr. KobinBoa agreed to nL-compauiy me ftud to take 
n joint share m audi zDoiogicaJ mnd ukthropological work oa we might be able to d^. Tiirois^ 
the kiml ofliettii uf Ptvfc«3oi'Herilmaii, **( liverpouh nuiitlier grunt of £i00, tliat had Jieen 
luAiie mo by the ftoyal Society fronii the Onvertimect FniidT for a definite pieeo of iwilogical 
work, wma tmnslmcd at the begimung of the present year to th* general pnrpoaiss of o-ur 
evprdition, atnl waa chieHy in investigating the people of Perwk— 

* A* the pivcedizig foot-Ei 0 te indicatei, the authority fi^r oil thw atatemelits which arc 
tniide in the pernoii Bingular, it Mr. N. A nnawdai^ .— i^n 

* We include in this term ill tribes tluti tm neither ZilnJionuitedai] nor Biidilhiiit, 
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iiionKuretl as they c&nie, aitt] ao attempt was made to pick uut lti(Uviduid$ whom 
^vo might comUIer typical. Specimens of the Juur of over three Iniiidred petBons 



em. 1. srRTcn sap op malat PESittjic’tiA, siinwijco. boptks pouaiitbii, iotiusmifci otatiokii, 
AXO areas caver BD BT tub REPBSITIOir. 


were ohtaiue«l, and liiirty ektilK a large pmjyortion of wliieh were accompanied at 
le^t by liic limb Iwaos and pelves. Two-tliirda of tliem repi-cseatod the wUd 
irihea. Thcte Itas not yei Wji Umff to exAmine tlie cwteologiwil material 




of the ^nt C«m( StaUfL 

The Mulaye and Siamese of the bntwoen Singnra and Jamhu nre 

br.>wn*»kiii»Hl pcupliMd variahTe minptexiou. miigin-* from m ulmr* 

•iflTk rc.l*I«bd,Town, TliPir hmk am deddmlly braehytepliarii 










(?/«« £iFptdiiu>n to thf Peninsula. 
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and tlietr owes 11900 !])' nogioul and broad, tliougb groat varjation exists in this 
respect. Tlicir mean height is abont 5 feet 2 indies. Two distinct types exist 
among them, one of which has a more masaive face, greater stature, and a more 
clums}' Imild than the other •, hut intermediate indiddiiaht c»conr,and a Jorge series 
of measorementa diowe tJwvt neither tj'pe is njnsociatetl mth one people or the 
olhor. Without moasureraents the seemiug diflemiee lietweert the two iieopli!*, 
[jrfxhioed h)- the difTereiit ways in which they hmslt ihdr heir, ia apt to !« 
deoeplive, hm wavy, and even Curly tiair is certainly more comutoo aiiiong tlm 
.Siamese, instances of this among the Malays being verj* mre, A true •‘ ihird 
eyelid *'i« ns a nile aihsent^ though the eye isgenemlly of a somewJiat Mongoloid 
apliearance. The curly iiair of a few individuals, being often associated with a 
darker eoiuplexioit and a lower stature, proha l)Ly points to some atliuixtuie of 
aboriginal blooil; indeed, the alwrigines appear to l»ve 1*een alieorhed almost 
criinpletcly into the settled population which, at any rate near the coast, ia 
apparently as dense ns in any paii of Uie Peninsula not occupied by a laige town. 
The peasantry seem to Uourish under 8iaiue‘te aduiinistratiun, and life Is 
undoubtedly easier for them tbau in the liritish states, 

Tlie main division between the two {xmpU's in this district is tiutt of religion, 
the ^iaiiicec Iwiiig Buddhists, and iJm Malays Mahomiuedons. In both eases 
conversions occur, uiid a Malay who lias become a linddhisL coUe himself a 
Siamese, wtiile the converse is true of a Siamese wtio Ims entered Isiaui, The 
^fulays loathe pork, circumcise their cliitdrcu or youths, end hove a theoretical 
i^otempt for iniidels t the Siamese visit the temples, give presents to the monks, 
and in the majority of cases enter monastic onters themselves for a year or two j 
htit in both eases religion pmclically resolves itself into n dread of ghosts amt 
spirits. 

The popuInLioii consists of lice-cuUivalors and hsheriueii, the latter being 
solely Maliouimedans, and a few weeks' labour in the }'enr provides both classes 
with food, clotluiig. and pocket money. I>ruukenuess is piaeiicAlly unknown, and 
opinni-smokiug—which, for some reason, is almcist uiiivet»a] in such villages ns me 
eonneototl with the oato of elephants—is usuitlly practised with etriet moderatiuii, 
and is very local in its diatribution. 

Tile chief amuseuients of the poiiiilaeo tire bulhllghting, cock-fighiiiig, 
tbealrical ami magical pcrfonii mires, Cock-iighthig and Imll-tighting aHbrel the 
only legal means of gambling, and in tlie former the use of nitiljoial spurn is 
rcirhicldoti, wliile the latter is a mere cout«»t of strength lietween two hulls, in 
whicli little, if any, bliHul is usually slied, 

hlnhtrin is common in this district, though of a mild typo and often associated 
with a journey, Beri-bcri, so far as wc were capable of jinlgiag, is either 
idtogother alisont or veiy rare, rlcers and akin iliseases are comnum, and in 
some villages intostinal and puluioimry coinplaiuts are widely apteatl. An epidemic 
nf amnth(K)x dcciniatwl tiie country about three years ngo. 

The JffiTays jiraetise iuterment with Mnlintninedan rites, placing n piece of 
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iron ou iba brefi^t ef ibe corpse before biirtjal^ to ” keep oS Satan." Cremation i^i 
the racogDizcd meana of tiiBpoaiDg of the dead among the Simueaep bat burial is not 
iinknowiip and the onalent ciiatem of hanging up tiie corpse tti the bmrtcbce of trees 
iR Btill pTEctised ill secret^ thongh it lirts been illegal for many years and is quite 
repugnant to the idofiS of Bangkok Sistuc^. 

The Chinese element in the population is sniaUor and far los3 Important tiuiu 
in the western states. It is also# |jerhaps/Ioss pure, Imving inter-tnarried U) a 
great extent with tlie Siamese. The families of the^^ mixetl marringoa are nsitnlly 
larger than those of purely native niiioiiSp wdikh are raiely prtdific. Tliii cliildren 
of Chineso fathers rank m Chinese. 

The modem Indian element is so small iliat it may he negtected. 

Jforo detailed analysis of onr sifties of measiireumnts show^ a Eilight difference 
l>ct\veen those people who live near the coast, and those inhabiting the eountiy 
nearer the contra of the Poninatila. 

0/ Pcrfd\ 

Passing to the Malays of South Pemk, we find certain physical difforencesp 
wdiich ore not# howevor^ ^0 great oa might Imve exjjeeted- Tlie Malays of 
Sfvuth Perak arc a slighter people# mid have more refilled fcataic^ tiiaii tiioso of the 
Siamese states, and their faces btd not so Hat A certain dUfercncc in colour has 
been prwtucfod by tho fact that the Perak ilalays k^jop Uie uptKsr parts of their 
iMHlieE eovarwl Their hair le alnio^t in variably straight, tliuugli the foixrible 
cihduction of Sakai concubinea wai^, until recenilyi not uneomuioup iiml the 
iJnldren of siieh unions ware brought up as Malxiyo. Britlsli rule# mid the contact 
with Europeans^ have rendereil the Mala)*^s ahy of ridicule# and such old customs us 
tliey still oliscrN'C are concealed front the eyes of white ineiL 

The apparent increase in the llalny popututiou of I'muk l^etwceii 1H81 and 
IDOl k, we believe,chiefly, if not entirely# diiE to immigration; all tlmoQ penfona 
who do not lielmig to any Mongoloid MahoTmuedan race iiotetl in t!ie official 
eensns sohedides being put down simply m Malays, while tlic acoond geiiemtion 
of practically idl Haliommedau immigranla is bIeo edassihed in this way, No 
dktinctioii is drawn between Malays who arc n^ally, m tUeir own phrase goes, 
“ soaa of Pofakr and those wlio have come over from non-Britkh parts of the 
Peuiimnlu, ami have settled for a few yesirs in Perak, only waiting to retiini home 
until they slioll liave mciik a little money. 1 l must lio rcntauibci^d also tliat tfio 
greater part of Perak has ii&v^er hecti coLouked by Malays, who have restricted 
their rKM'ii|Kitioii la the acu-coa&t and tlic main valleju of tine Peiak and Klata 
I'ivera. 

Tho C hiu^a clement in ilie population of Perak now' far cxceeib* that of any 
other nice; and Southern Indioug, if the plaiuitig iateresLs ever ittcraage, will 

proLiihly «poii t» as nuni^ua. In iheir o wn enunti^ Malay's w ill not work. U ndei- 
SinmiiM! ailiniuistTstiQti they iiee<l not rlo so to any consiOeiabte extent; but Britkli 
occupation means tunney-makio!:. an ati in which the Chinaman is an adept and 
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the Tsniit Ati apt pupit Tn the Fetleratftl MalAy Stat^ tiro alternatives lie 
before the indigenons population; tljej must forego tlteir dignified leisnre, or they 
must periab, ea a race, in the march of progreesw Tlie latter alternative seems to 
bo the one they ore chooRuig. 

Mninyi of Sflasgor, 

Jn tlie state of Selangor thorn appeals to fmve Ijeen no settli^d Malnr 
][»npulntion until comparatively recent times. Even the royal family of thLs state 
i» anicl to be of Bugia exttiiclioa, and the people, leaving the Chiticao and Indian 
elements out of count, are chieQy eitlier recent immigrants from Siimatro and 
Java or jungle tribes, 

Malays of Kcdfth, CfjcjKr Pei'ok, <ttal Utu Pluimau, 

The people of Alor Stall, the capital of Kedoli, oml the neighbourhood, closely 
resemble the hfalsys of South Pomh in appearance, and vre were much stniek, on 
our joiiinej across the I’eninsula from Singora, by ihe ^ay in which the more 
refined type of Malay appeared to take the place of the coarser Siamese tyjie of 
the East Coaet oa we crossed from the state of Singoia into Keifoh. But detaUa 
of coidiumc and the like, and chance meetings with extreme lypes, create an 
impreseioit tliat Is often more lasting than one hosed on cnterul study. 

The Malays of Upjier Perak and the adjacent district of lllianiaa and Kedah 
certatnly differ from those of Soiith Petsk, Unfortunately scheihiles containing 
meastiretneuia of twenty ludirlduals have heou lost, hut they showed that the people 
had shorter hauls and wider faces tlian the othor Malays wv investigated. They 
also were of a slightly paler complejEion, and had straight hair, except in certain 
villugea where a proportion of the inhabitanta wero aborigines lately convcrteil ti^ 
iahoni luei I snisn», 

or Qi itity LaH Mam of 

At the mouth of the Traug River, and on u stuall island oh' the coast 
f obtainerl a series of head meftaiiTements i<«i>resenliftg Hfteon men of a very 
sinuLsr roee who enUed thdUBelvee Orang Laut Malay u, or t*rang Laiit Islam 
(MahotninedAn Sea Men), nnd were fenum to their neighilours as Bainsam, a term 
that they acknowleilged was ap]dicabte to their tanguf^ but eonsidered insnltitig 
when applied to themflelvea. The word “Samfani” in Malay is regarded a» 
somewhat anologons to Berani" (Nazai'eite), tlie latter being applieil tn jiersona of 
inixe*! European ami ririental descent, and the former to those wiioee niioestiy is 
pnrtly Malay nnd partly Siamese. These Samsania had the shortest heads of nny. 
and the broadest facea oi any eirnh'^i race, that wc investigated; Imt it must la? 
rememlaireil that this statement is IkismI on a ct>iuparativ«ly auiall series of 
measuremetits. They call themsclvea “Sea Mon" hecauss, though they have 
rice&ehls ami vi tinges np the rivers, they spend A part of every year by the sen, 
nshing oysters ami t repang. 

Their Mahommednnism is lax, and f won told tiiat a youth who has been 
oirciuncisod an<l haa entereft Islam, but has suffered illness or misfortune there. 
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(ift^T, not infn>qiiciutl^ 1ic{?omes n BuiJdLJfit monk. If Mfthofniinal will not aid 
him lift calla upon Mosea, whom tho Malays and many of the Siaiunsc lieliovo. fm* 
somo olisonoo reason, to be the same person as Buddha. 

Tito fluiiisuins speak Siamese witli an adi)uxtQr« of Malay wotda und pbraaes. 
Xo attempt is made to iotone tltese, so that they strike the ear uud posaildy npiiear 
to be rt more important elonictit in the ilialeet titan tliey really are. 

It is euriona to notiosliovT dto weapons of the SuitiMms, though their setTtal 
ixirts am MMay, outrage all Malay conventions, having not infvecjneutly blades of 
one recogtiized tyjie, liaudles of a second, ajul aheathB of a third. The pellet how 
is Ijetter developed here thou in Pautni and Nawngchik. 

The Siamese of Trang, who form the bulk of the popuklbn in moat diatrints, 
differ coimderahty in appearunoe from those of Patelung, where 1 caleiiLited, from 
ft very large natnber of men whom I saw at work on the roads, that ten per cent, 
ijf the adult molp population lioil curly hair. Unfortunately it was not poeaible in 
I he time at luy dispitsal to obtain measureiuonts. 

Ill some ports ofTmug there is a huge Cliinese population engaged in pepper- 
planting. 

Thewe aiT said to be only two persons now left in Trang, wlio claim dcseenl 
from the Priliu or Bmhmins who tmtlilionally occupied this part of the PoninsnLi 
before iho coming of the SiamMc. 


TT, Wrui Tuiuesl 


Omn(f Ltmt Kappif a/ Ttan^^ 


Tlie Orang Laut Tslaiii claim to have no connection with the Omng Lnut 
Kftppir or •' Infidel Sea Men of the eo-ist and islauda of Ttnug, but it is piolahlo 
that inter-tnarringe has taken place, if they wore nut ariginolly one imople, as the 
two until lately occupied the same fishing-grounda and campe^l in the oamo 
kicalities. 1 am not at preeeut in a position to say more regarding tim ethnology 
uf the Orang Lnut Kappir than that iliey are a straight-haired, yellowish brown* 
skinned people, with somewliat Mongoloid features and eyes, but it socma likely 
that they may lie related lo the jreoplu of the ^fetgni Arclupetuga Boaaihjy thov 
arc in «o way connected with the Omng Laut of Singajrove, and there is nothing 
Bhow, until ilio skuUs collected linve been cennpared with those from Perak, 

whether thi>y are relolod to the Sakaie, whom the few that 1 saw n.^[iibled iti 
g^hcml njijiejinmce- 


ItecOTtly the Omng Uiit Kappir Imvo to aome extent fnreaketi their sea- 
faniig life, ami have octtle-l down uixrn the islaadn on which tliey formerly 
cnc^IKHl. Tlteit housea ora lui-ra elianties nf palm leaves, nod tiieir boats liave 
^ foumlatmn a mJWc^l tree trunk, on the side* of which a auj^eretructuro of 
oms (I palnis If faittencd hy mraus of loimlioo skewers in .hucIi a wav 

aa to lu?pmettcaUy watertight. Thoy do not nee blowgiuis. 
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Ictiitmrly Ui^y bL'^nij^ltti Lheir dead ;it hn]lot^'«d ]<i^ U* certain cuvea mitl mickmI 
tdocod on tlic Bioinkiitb aud tiitjtie deposited tbom, wiib food, clotMujj nad curioiuf 
iklle wooden swoi ilo. Tlioy told me I.Lai they mode oflbrhii^ to thtoo 8[>mt;s Lu 
llio sky and two lit tile tica, but refused t)> give me tlie nuqtcs of tliuii' deities. 

They arc slriclly moiiogomouH, uud divorce is said to be imkiiowu aiiiuug 
them. Two yombs wliom I met imd been betiotiuKl for ttearly two years. 

They say they tire the same people os the Oraiig Basing of the islands oif the 
Siamese state of Keuong and Tictotia Boint ia Teuasserim wti<» have a butguage of 
their own; but they themsDlvcs use a iliaieot of Malay in which npparettiJy 
nou-Moluyan wonl't exist, and wlikh appears to make gieatcr use of pwEsGs Lliau 
the dialects of Pataui and Perak. 

" ojirf “(Safen'a.'’ 

Leaving tlio Oiaug Laiit Kappir out of the t|ui^tu>n, tlieio arc apparently, or 
latlier have at oao time been, two wild iujccb in the districts visitetl. For tJic 
sake of conveuieiLce wo W'iil retain tlic terms “ Souutngand ^ Sakai," but there 
mv grave objections to tbe use of both of tlictii. AVbile tbe Semniiga iipiicar to bo 
of a fairly pure stock, Lliosc tribes which we bavo eallcil fiakai show oviflcjico of 
the xiduiixtuie of two races, ono of whEcli to probably identical with the Scmuiigs 
nud tlie other MonguloitL The mixture has taken place in such varying iaopoi> 
tions that it is liard to formulate any valid didiercnce between a Sakai lUiJ a 
Semaog. for while some Sakai tribes are quite dilfcient from Semangs, in others 
the distiuction is very mttult less obvituia and, iudcotl, lianlly applies to 
individuals. 

We believe Llmt the Mongoloid elcuiciit.at auy rate in some of the Sakai 
trilies, is not identical with that of the muderii Peuiusular Malays, and that 
IKJssilfly it lias not been the same in all cases. We gained no evideuco of the 
existence of putvly Mongoloid jungle jicople in Perak or the ^iatnese MuLiy 
States, though such tribes are sai{1 te exist. 

lientanffi. 

(«) Sfuuin a/ Upjifr and Uta Maman. —At Jailing and tirit in Cjirier 
Perak and at Krujiei and Jaruiij Li UJu Rhiumui I saw about lifty individuals of u 
tribe that called itself Seiuibi and was known as Sakai Jcnuii (Sukols of the 
iSiipiday to tlie Malays of Uia diattic I, who applied tliu name Semang to Uie Po*KJ0 
or Hill Sakaia who livetl uvross the Perak river. The Semiui do not object Ui bo 
called .Sakaiis. Those whom I riieosuced ai'ciiigetl almut a feet in height, Iiad 
brood negroid noses, heads Urn I were mwlentely long, and very bi^oad faces. 

As a rule tlicy were progaatbous, but not to an excessive degree. They wore 
very nnifottu ae to their complexion, whiuli was darker tlnui that of most Afalays 
and Siamese, but never black. Their luiir covered their beads in short close curls, 
except on the top where there was almost invariably a frizzly tuft about y inches 

< Tliu aaiuL' in given vIit^ui on awuniit of tlndi' ckilt ns r.tftiiuieu. 
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long. With the esiceptbn of this tuft^ which mrely Luterforeil wlUi, they t^liuve 
tltelr heocls regularly^ or qjs oftm as opportanitj ccciitv, coiiiiueJiciiig Lira pmetiee 
iji early cluldhooiL A few who had uot lately cofae across a tmtor liad 

the rest of thdr Ipir aliiiost tiM long as the top-kiiot, md or>iild eaaUy have 
jritnluced the sembkiir^ of a Papuan mop by meuDs of carofEil aruibiug. Both 
*>e.xc8 hod for their oulj dotliiug a iiam>w Ixuidage of liark oloth, or coUgti 
procuriHl from Malays or Chiunnicii, and the w^oraon wore itr adilitiou u eharaetei- 
iatic bell mnde from u fungns, looidug upon tlns^ uoi an artlek of clotbiug, but 
as Q prophylactic again st dkenaoH 

TliC Somfm are divide^l into nuiuomue cninps of aboiit tw^eaty imliiiddniili eoehr 
which are quite iudepeudeut of one othcr^ but bave each a chief and owe 
atlegiauce to a Malay tvan oi luaater. For tJio latter^p wbo Ims some memts of 
sumtuouiug llieiii at wUh tliey work at hurveet time lu the fields and gatliet' jungly 
tEroduee in the wood®, mrciviijg in return rice, doth, knh^ and tlic like. They 
liave no flsced place of lesidenee m a mle^ but confine their vi'imderinys vdtliin u 
jeatrictOLi area. Like all the otlicr mcca^ wild and dvilizoih wdtli wIkjsu we met, 
they usually pnictise uaouogatuyp for economic reaeone. They bnilJ rude Bliehmii 
cousbUug of ‘Hneeua of loaves^ and ofteu arrange them round a large tree. Tlieir 
only weapons eie blowgune, and they cany their poisoncnl vliirts uilher hxisc in 
their belts or oiicloeed iu a bumboo atappered ^rith leaves or fibre. 

They dread the spirits of dead men and tbeee of tbc junglcj and ai'e said lo 
desert the place where n death has occurred m soon as they Imve buried tile corpse, 
even if in tbo luidiUu of the uighL Tho only gmve that I was ou a Malay 
modoL 

Eingworiii is olmoejt univ'crsd among the mem but apparently rarer in tbe 
ease of women. They one not imuiuue to malaria, and have many kinds of 
amulets against wbat tliey call ^*hot raiUi^ hot damp weather, which they 
Mieve to bo the cause of fever. Tliey can only count np to two iu ibdr own 
huigiiug^^^ anti their itnlivlduol natuos are derivotl Irani tlieir Idrtiiplaco or frf,*ni 
aomo draiiumiauccs cotiiieeted with their Idrtk 

{tj Iluitti fp/" Ulii Jahi\^Ai Mulick in the intoiior of llic Siamese ^tato of 
dalor \Vf met live individual, four men and a woman, of a liitw calling itself Hami 
tuem Tlicij Malay niasLcr, who most im willing that we shnuld ecu I hem 
Luid pretended to have no iudiieuee o\'cr them, called them i^aiighyaii. Thej^ were 
tdiorurr imd sliglidy |>aler in colour than the Sonia□. Hie wouiiiiiL^E frizzly Iniir 
stood oat 4 or 5 incbca frani her Itcad, Imt that of the aieU| who wora no top-knot, 
waa short and wcolly, Tlie woman wore n gitdk like tliat of the Semdn, Thc;^‘ 
jioopk well!, Imlidviep members of the Scinang stoek, which probably extends Sts 
range for some coueidemble dhgtaocc uorthwurdsw 


Sakaiif, 
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lv>*u Salcat tribes, tlie Po Kbi, liukit or “ Hill lUiil llie ’tuliulir or •Sakiii 

Taiijong, t>., "iiakiiis of tho Capes/’00 caLJod because tbcv often civc{uap on liUle 
c‘a{ 4 cs jutting out into tbo river, Ttioy tliJfer frotu otic auotlier iu dialcvL ami 
customs, but appear to W Tscially one, the iiill mca being i n everi^ vray more liealthy 
Sind robust Uu»i tlie river mita, and also bavuig sligbUy paler tomplexiona, but 
otlwrwise being iudiEtinguislinble from tlmtii. Cotisidtiring line tU'‘o tribes togetliiir,' 
ive liud tluit tliey ore very dosel}* I'elatcd to tbc Senuin, irLom they leseiubli} in tbe 
proiwrtions of their bond, but from ubom Ibcy dider in having ycUower skins and, 
w'bat is more imitortant, in the fact that the hair of some individuals is not woolly 
bill only sligliUy wavy. Both tribes aliove tiidr lieods, but Llic Sakai iJiikit do not 
wear a topknut. 

Tlic Sakni Tunjong are, like tlio ijeiuun, serfs of liulny masters, and appear to 
be u degradetl tribe, alniixit every iuiplemciit they liavo living proeumd citlier from 
Lho Sakai Ibikit, Malays or Chitiaiiicii. They Lheiiiselves and the ^lalays assumd 
me that in tim Jelichr dialect then; were iiu names for the nuiuer-Us, and sevcrul 
*[neslious retjuiring a numerical answer wore replied to by the requisite iiuiuber of 
Kugers being held up in silence. They do not btiry their dead unless Curoed to do 
so by the Mulays. but citlier leave them in the jinigle or tlirow them uito the 
river. 

Tlic Sakai Bukit owe allegiance to no one, Tliey make lotge dcorings on Urn 
(ddcs of the hills, aud live chietly upon a kind of luiQet. Many of tlieni refuse to 
eat rice, alleging that it timkes iheni nick. The}' make and lUfO bows and arrow's, of 
whidi they arc very jouloua, though lliey sometimes soil tlicni to raembers of the 
other jungle Irihea with which tliey como in contaek Their dart^quivors are 
lioaultfally dcoonited with iucised said to neproaent the oigua pheiisanf. 

The women of the Po-klo aud dehohi’ du not wear tlte fungus girdle, though the 
same substaucc is useil by them to make iicokluces and bracclels. 

(b) Atoi Dat'^t of Sootli Ftvak «ntf (ht Palmn^ lionkr .—In the BiUang I’adang 
district of Sontli Pentk and at Teluiu in I'alutug the Sakais coll Lhcmaelvca Moj 
iJartil, and are addrcssetl by ]ifEilays as Orang Bdrat, “ Men nf the Couutiy/'fov Urn 
term Siikai b coDsidmed insulting in tills part of Ihc peiimnihi. Tlte Miii Uantt 
me a pci>ple of paler akin, tspccioUy cm lho face, thon the Seiuilji, l«uig in numy 
faiivr tluin Malaya and ucvuaiuually not mncli duiker Lhaii souLheru 
rhiiitunen, Hiey are of about the aouie Imigbl as Uie Scmi'ni, vvhuut they I'eaeiublu 
in Llie proportions of their bodies and heads. Their uescs are a trillc less broad 
and their hair appurcutly longer. Some of them it su as tu form a mop of 
great diiuenBioiis, hut the luigority now cut it abort except for a fringe In froiil. 
In laoiiy caaca it falls iu long riDglets, not beiug of the correct texture to rnrui ii 
mop. The women not infrequently dress it with abundant nil and smontlj it uiii 
as much as posaihle, probably in order to louk like Midaysi Inn few cases w'e 
found the ** third eyelid ’’ well developed. Tlte development of the iip[icr port of 
the body often seems dispropoitiouate to the lower limbs, and Llm biousts arc 
sometimes considerably dovelopoil iu the uien. Otherwise Eiietr Qgurcs mu 
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gracvfiiL Thtiir walk^ wliicli resembl^^ LUafc oE Lbo uihcr jitu^le tribes, ba$ the 
]>ectiHai'ili€$ that fuivet>rteii Ijtfcii nole<b 

In ihh district it hm only Ijteon ilio o|scifciu" uf Lhc euuniry undei' IlriLiHli 
iiduiimsLratioii vi'ilLdii the few ytni's lb:iL luis bi'ungbt Lbe SJttkniif in cpnUcl 
tilth tln 3 Malays^ of itljoiu tbov iii^ vciy niiaul An rnie they get pu well witfi 
Euio|jejinB, aud cuu an ejEcdleut teniis with llie CJiinamca in tlieu ueigliboiirliood. 

They luakeJiiigc dteoriugs in the jungle and several rajiiitk^ live togttlicr in 
liouses roseinbling llio^ built by the Malays in llidr own ydniitatioDs. ITicibc 
eleanngfi wbidi are situated liigh up m the muiinLajij& appear to !^e larger and .in 
l^ctter condition tbEin those in the neighbourhood of Malay vilbvges; for the 
Mai Dai':iit often live at an doviitiou of uver 4,000 feel. Tlieir i^laple fofHl is 
millet and yauis, wild ond cultivated, but they dp not disdain rice. They brc<H! 
laige niiiiibers of foiivls and teop pigs and otlicr aiiimala as pets* haidtig a 
br^x-d of i]o^ tpiite dbtinct from the pariali uf tbe Malay village?. IIiej fuwb 
they eedh oluclly to Chineae nniiets and pedlaiTS, Lnt they will on no aocouuL i!s?it 
nr kill any aniiiuil wbkb tliey have fed tbeiiiselvesu On a joimicy the dogs am 
teiakily cameil by the young ivomeiL llie woiuon wear Matey or sliorl 

jH-ltieoats of tairk clotJi^ and iheir Imir is ducomted on fL^tal occaaiujia with 
scarlet bloasome^ buiaihee of fibre, Ixtiuboo combs, and Jilletti of line Twirk eloih 
liaititcd with coloured |wittctn&, Tliemeii ilress, avIich in the Jungle, in tbe isaiiic 
iimnncr aa tbe Seiiuin. liotli i^stes paint their faces anti 1 Holies, and the men often 
samlsb tiieir noses. Certain block marks upon the faee^ as nlm.* auimig the Semuu 
and Sakafa td L pjnsr Perak^ regarded its chartns againat thorns?. 

The Mai Danit desert their clenringpa on the uecaBion of a deatli in ilie camp, 
only miarniiig at certain atatefl interval to make oBeringH of food tlio 

grave. Ml the jxx^^ion^ of the dead man are l)oriea wilb liim, Uung either 
placed in a eliaiuber beioiv the level of Lite ground but above that of the actual 
gnive^ ur laid beside tlje corjiwc- lltticase of all kindyi ia believed to lie caused by 
Siiirits known as n^ini These the magician induces to come oat of the fiiek peraon 
and take np their abode iu rude figures of gna^, wbicb are bung up outride tbo 
Tiouses in Utile bdl-sbaped shrines decorated with peeled sticks, eoniparablo Is 
those used in Japanese ccfreinouiea, but on a Hnialler eonle. 

(p) O/ifjy Bulii 0/ SihinffO%\ —Hie Sakai tribe to whick w^e paid a brief visit 
in Selatjgoi iT^ftcmbkd the Mai DnniL in pUyBiml cliaxacters, btit showed a closer 
approximation to the Malay iyiic, os miglit have been espected in a distriet 
wlna* uvijn at iho preaeiit day Italays occ^ionally mko to Uie wooda and letKnao 
tue^lwiv of a Jungle tribe* Tlieiie SakaJs called tUetuselves Oraog Bukitj and were 
said to be duHinct frota the Oiujjg Laut of the const of Selangor* Of tJie latter 
tn wc rai]^ n giHgie faniily. Trhialj caiue to visit tbe State ifueeiun at Koala 

">“1 ''W indi.Ul.B«Wa>Uc in a|.p»™ncB (t«m ita 
raug u ii. Ill Wb did not ohuiii ineasuwniDuta of llieJii, and mir seiiea 

^ "iiuosuriug the head of,, unman of ilm 

overwf, Homewlial ui her ciiilanriasiiieiit. that a bi^gt luoiwrtiyii 
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of hot hair waa false; She had purehased the oDOdbings of a CJhJnajQfiaji’s pigtail 
and fastened them among her o¥ni locks. 

The meaaiirementa and indicca printed in the following table are, we believe, 
cfiaraeterietic of the different tribes investtgated, and tbeir indiciatioztH of 
rolationahip or the reverse am, on the whole, well borne out by the more complete 
details that we hope to puhheh shortly. Only adult males are at present noticed 
The figurefl in bracketa ajisr some of the items signify that the number of 
mdividnalfi to wliich those partionlar refer is diHerent from that from which 
the other meana in the eame Kae are dedaced. The figures in brackets am 
the extremes of the seriesL 


Xa of 
iuh^t«. 

j TnTic; 

i 

Loflality. 

f 

Cephalic Index 

] - 

Kiiaat [adex 

Height. 

IDllL. 


Bnzniuiia (Onmg 
lAUt IftkziO. 

Tnng {West 
Coaat}. 

S3^ 

(7?'7-S0-8) 

eft's 

{73' 1 -105-4) 

lOOS 

(1K5T-I07ft) 

00 

SiAineiw „„ 

East 

83^ (aft) 

1 (TT-S-es-l) 

81'4 

{e2ift-l(»4'4) 

IftftS 

<l43l-]7!8) 

i3B 

MnliLjH 

Euit Cout StatM 

83-7TC7&) 

(7«-&-9l'3) 

S£-0 

(ftj’O-uo-a) 

i ies7 
; {IB14-17W) 

30 


SoEiUi Perak 

Si‘3* 

{7S7-ft0ft) 

80-S 1 

(71 '4-SD-S) 

, 1904 

(1488-1703) 

10 

SAkaii (Oraag 

Bukit). 

Belaugor 

?ft-56 

C73'e-«'fi) 

88-0 

(Tft'l-lOS-O) 

1085 

(iifts-ieso) 

Zi 

Sakitifl (Mu BnrAt) 

So^th Penik 

Tft-se 

(73-J-8S‘7) 

(TO-S-tKl-T) 

1004 

(Ull-1638) 

lU 

Sakai< (FA-EJ6) .. 

Upper Perak .... 

TBll 

(Ta^-ss-s) 

#57 

(SSH-lOf-S) 

1040 

(1477-1674) 

t 

SakAlatJ^t^hebr] ... 

Upper Perak 

TTftO 

(73*&^'3) 

S5-4 

1040 

(1438-1080) 

20 

SeznangE (SwtinV.... 

Upper Perak 

nse 

»7'04 

(B0-4-H>e7) 

1030 

(1373-1804) 


2 K 
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imUTlON CEllEltOKlES OF NATIVES OF THE PAFlTAiT 

GITLF. 

Bv B£T. J. Holuss. 

[P&ESETCTED NoTAMSKH IItH, 1002. WltH PLATE XLL] 

Tnpa ptelimijiftiy paper miUces m pretence to be an exkauative study of tlia 
iuiliation ceromonias of all the tribes of the Papuan Gulb It has reference only 
to tbe ceTaniauiaa of mitiation observed by the tribes living in the district of 
Elfiina, the conet territoiy lying betiveen Cape Poeaeeaion on the eaat and the 
Aide river on the west 

Tn the qnest for mfomation on the cuBtoma and ceremonica aaaociated with 
initiation, as obeen^ed by these tribe® of the Elema district, one recognizes, only 
too fuUy, the manifold difBenlties that oppose a successful and absolutely 
accnrato version of what initiation nieauB to tho initiated eavagiB^ and a ju^t 
apprcojation of the mner mining of the ceremonies attendant thereto. 

To hint initiation lb all-importanL On tlie performance of tbe in stmo Lions 
bo received as an initiate the social and moral welfare of his tiiho depends i as an 
individual be is only a unit of his tribe, bnt as anoli he must always conduct 
himself in all thiogs for the highest interests of his tribe. The knowledge he 
acquired whon an Initiate mufll ever he to him a sacred possessionp and not be 
impurUMl to the nninitiated; although on all iopica outaide initiation he is 
commonicative^ imd never Emppior than when he can give information to inqniTcrs 
after knowledge. He kno^vs a great deal about the mammabp hirdj, reptiles, fishes, 
trees, ahrulis, and plants of lib dhitriot,aud ah these ho will freely discuss and tlmir 
respective value to him and his people r but approach him on the topie of miiiatioD 
and he iinmedbtoly iKwomes suHiui and silont; over that period of his life a veil 
Is dniwm and he resents any attempt on the part ol the nninitiated to draw it aside 
to peer within. 

Having to combat snch rigid reticence on the part of those who hav'o it in 
their powen- to make known in detaiL the ceremoniea of initialion, it b evident 
that much of the information we have obtained will be open to oorrec Lions as our 
knowledge of these tribes advances. 

Ail effort will be made in thb paper to state tlio eteLges of imtiation in 
the fsequenoc observed by the initmtea It must, however, be remenibercd tliat the 
names given by the outsider to the respcsetiva stagea, are not in every cose the 

ssme a® those nse.S by tla^ imtiates, tieither are these jiauii^ common U> all 
tlie trilies of ElenuL 
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Tho variDii^ of initiatioEi marked by feasts given t5y tbe relatives 

of mitiates, uud t]io most mipottunt item in these feasle is the native pig. Unless 
the fatlier or tn&le gtiardiiin* of tiie ^loy who ia beihg initiated pr<mdfis a pig fot 
each stage in the boj^s imilalion, the \}oy ia niarkeil henocfortli as not leaving been 
fully iniLiated; this is a serious matter to him when he becomes a man^ and debars 
him from many privileges as well os lays liim open to many a tacmt and inauJt 
from hifi compeers. 

A small boy from birth until lie readies tbo ege of about ten years^ ia said to 
be a mrc; after the age of about ten y&m, he ia said to be $mrc $ora until lie 
enters the froro^ for iniiLiatiioti, During thiE period* and when he is about the age, 
of five j^ears, tlm step toward his initiation is taken by hfe father or male 
guordiau, who prepares wlmt tivay be termed a dedlc^Uiry feaat and known by the 
Moioaipi tribe $a the feasU The object of thia feast ia to give tlie 

father or m 4 dc guardkii on opportunity to deokre to tlie t«lati\^B of the family 
in tJOTticnlarp and the tribe in general, that he purposes^ at the proper timB, 
to have the boy* in whose honour the feast is given, fully initiated as a 
member of tlie tribe. This feast is purely a family aflair; pigs aio kUlod, targe 
quantities of food are cocked, and great attention is given to tlie distribution of 
tlie food, so that the muteninl relatives of the boy being dudicHted may have a very 
ample share of the food* This distribution of tJie food to the matemai relatives 
of the boys hag important significance; it intimates to them that in future the 
father or male guardian of the boy vrill have the lioy os his sole charge, Fiirthfir* 
it k a deolantrioii to the tribe, that the father or male guartliaii, by this pufatic aet, 
becomes responsible for all the fees* in pig)9 and other kinds of food, that will bo 
demanded aa the Iwy jiasses Ihrengh the r^peotive stages of bia mitktion^ 

After this feast the boy s|>ends more of Ida time with Im father than hitherto, 
when he was the apeoiul chaigp of lim mother; ho now has his head shorn or 
shaven comptetelj, with the exception of two little tufts, one on the crown, the 
other abotit an inch t^ehind the foreheaiL 

When the h*fy roaches the age of ten ycata and is known as .riare he 
proceeds to the mjvo in which he [s to be secluded for an indefinite perio^b which 
ia short or lung sa he develops quickly or otherwise; be now learna tliat ho ia 
about to take a veiy important step in his life's history, for within a short time he 
will be introduced to tlio mountaii} geni, Kovava 

On entering the fmro for the peritnl of aeciusioiif the Ijoys, bitfirirto known os 
riare become kTiown collectively as ymiai^sUt while individually they am culled 
hmva among themselves^ and as sneh they are now allowctl to grow their hnir^ to oil 
their bodies, a!id, geneniUj\ to assume those kinds of ornamenli) that belong ho the 
stage they have recently reaqhtuL Almost aitnultaneously with their becoming 
the foreran nem of the mountain god Koawtj appear in the villago in the 

* On the- Elmtli of tLe r&thLT one of hi^ Inratlmra act? as gimi'dlafi hU t^rpiuin nephew. 

* This Li the large koiiHs, whicli Ims been tenni^^l ehib^lL^fUife or teiuplu by taiioiin 

wtito^ 
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form of n onniber of young men wearing couical masks, painted in groussqne 
dcB^na of human faces, and draped with long gimeees reaching down bo the kne^ 
of the weareTiL Tlic arrival of the forerunnera of Kovnve in tlie village is n 
serious matter to the fotnales, young and old, also to the nninitiaUxi male 
members of the tribe. Amongst the latter arc boys or men W'lto arc of iUegitiaiAte 
birth, lind whOj therefore, are not eligible for initiatioiL The masked men are 
supposetl to bo sacred; fomiorly it was pennitted to them to kill anrone who 
trieri to identify ihein, providing the curious one was a wonmii or an uninitiated 
man. Not only is their pemoui considered sacied; it is claimed for these 
tnessengen of Kovave that they too, arc gods; and. as proof of their deity, the native 
sage remarks that thoy do not need to walk on the soles of their feet as mortals 
have to do, bat that they hop about as is diaiacteristic of gods. 

On die arrival in the village of thcae messengers of Kovuve, the drqms are 
beaten and the couch-shells are sounded as a wuming, to the aninitiBted, of the 
presence of the gtids in the village. 

For a period of about ten days tliCM maskei] men prance about tho village; 
for a like jicriod, every nfglil after sunset, the whining of htiU-roarera, interspersed 
with much beating of the drums in the erato, and uu occasional march through the 
village, keep all tlie women and childnm In Ihair houses in a state of terror lust 
some great evil may befall them if they wander abroad and are seen by any of 
Kovavo’s roprewntati ves. 

During this ticriod of alxiut ten days, the women are constantly reminded 
by their husbands and male friends of the importance of having an abunikncs of 
food in readiness for Kovave when he arrives. When the food » all ready, a greater 
noiai! than usual is nmde in the village the night before the assumed arrival of 
the mountain god himself. In the early morning, as soon os the sun has risen, 
the man rush cut from the i-jkipo, nmicd with bows and nrrowB, and shoot the 
pigs that hn\'e previinisly been brongbt together in readiness for Hbinghtar, 
These are quickly quartered, and hung on [lolcs in front of the fvavo in wliich the 
new iniliatea are secluded. Sear tbia mrro are crosa-poles on which the women 
hang the food (sago, banana, fiah, betel nuts,- etc,), as their ooutribntiou to the 
feast to be given to Kovav& 


Long before noon, the mesaengers of Kovave come into tie village from iho 
bush to announce the arrival of Kovave, and to request that they may be laden 
with food to take to him to appease his hunger. The old men now step forwanl 
and give the pojtione of food to Kovave’a representatives, who prance away with 
it tow(ml the bush, and continue to do so untd all ilie food is taken to the busk 
All things for the feast of Kovave am by tins time in readineas in Uic hiiah and 
the place is tabooed to the woineo. children, and iminiliated incmbera of the 
tribe. As scon ob uiybt in imd the rillage is m cfnrkiiess. the novices— 
now known aa ot Awm—are formed into Indian gk and marched 

nto the bush, where KHjvave la supposed to be staying. 

.ach boy ia nccompanied by hi* father or male guardian, who slande by him 
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until !ie is ackDowIi>dged by the mDmitftiu and retunus witli Jiim to tJie 
that then.' Jit* may itupros^ upon him the ituportatice of what he has experienced 
in the bnsli. 

On orrivid of the boys in the hush, it is so daik that tliey are unable to see 
jinyone, hut presently tliey are addresBcd by u feigned voiccp tliat they eamiot 
rwogtim, bat ttte infonmxl it k Kovave speaking to thcnL 

He proinisea them to become their friend^ aa biig as tliey keep all seeirf'ts in 
eoimeetion with theli' initiatiou^ but if tliey divulge these aecreU to the nmnitiated, 
bo will punish tiiem with disease and death. 

After tills injunction to absoLatc each boy, quite on expectedly, lias a 

mask placed on hh head., by someone stamling behind liim^ and this being donCp 
the boys in company with their fatlier or respective male guardiarts, are marched 
back in iudiaii tile to the craiw, wearing the masks^ sappoaed to have been given 
to them by Kovave m a guaratitee of his good fellowship* So fm’ as the boy^ are 
cnucemoil, thus ends their part in the feast of Kovave; all the food that has been 
tukoii to the bush is eaten by their male relativo^^ and the initiated iiieml»cra of 
their tribe. As keavoi, they have to ^jettle down to seclusion within the 
until they arc qualifii:!fi to pass ou to tlio next stage in their initiatioiL 

The reaaons asaigned for this period of seclusion are, iliat when l>oyB reach 
the age of pulierty, they ought not to bo exposed to tho my& of the sun* lest 
they suffer tJieruhy; they must not do heavy manual work, or their phyaical 
devi^lcpment w'ill !je stopped, all fioasibility of mixlug w'ith females must 1)0 
avoided, lest they liecopie imiiiora], or illegitiinacy bE^mc tNCrumioii in iiic tribe. 
The provisions nmdc to assist the boys to keep in seclusion are amptc« 

On becoming Awiivi, they tako up perumnent residonce in the eraro in which 
they ars to pa^ through tho rtsspoctive stages of their ioitiatioik This is a largo 
building, provideil with an entrance in front and an exit ai the hack. When the 
boys are in seclusion os in the isr^ro, a platform is carried out some 

distance from the exit, and part of this platform is closely fenced in thati the boyi 
Cfin cihme out and sit down in U^e open air iunl mi be seen by passera-by. The 
unencloseil part of tlie platform )s used by the uiotheia or female kin of the 
Ar-rira, as a eonvenknl place on wiiich to put tlie food, when they bring it to their 
ooiLB or relatives m scclusioti* That all possibility of tlie boy talking to tfie 
mother^ or iif seeing her when she ooiuea with the food be avoided^ she liaa to 
cough or make some distinctive noise, llmt the boy may know of her approach and 
tetiiN> to tlifi mterior of the rrato until she has placed the food on the pbtfonn 
and relumed to the vtllagep when the bety m free to go out and g^t the food 
through the fence. 

SeelufliQU doca not mean oompletc incarceration; for tlie boya are allowed to go 
out of doors occasionally and get fresh air; but on such occaaiona they are eiicajse<i 
in p]aiie<I coconut paJiu leaves, whicJ:i they ^rry from within, so that only their feet 
are exposiHl During these walks m the open they are under a bond of aileiice; in 
the emvti they can talk £ia much aa they like among thejufiolvca, but when out of doon? 
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for oxfirci$6, thoy luiist not apcfllc to one Auoth^rt noithoi must tlioy coqvgisc wltb> 
anyone they may [Mias; tliijy mnsE nToid going doav to tlioir homes, and the 
possibility of being rcoognised by theiir female relatives. 

If there aw arbitrary rules to be obsen’ed in conneGlion with the jiettod of 
aecluaion, the taboo on cortaui feimls of footl is no less arbitiaiy to (Jie initiates. 
There aw many kinds of foo<l that must iioL Ire eaten by the heara ; chief among 
these are oertaiu Ksh, as foiwr-fl, toai, Uave and mituriK The initiates are told 
that if they eat any food that is taljooed, they will speedily become bald and 
prematurely aluiveUed in body; disease and deatlt will come upon them, and their 
names wiU bo held in disgrece among their relativoa. Whilst obsening the tel«» 
of certain kinds of food, in the period of ihdr seclusion, they are instructed by the 
old man who resides constantly with them as their instructor and mlvirer, hi all 
matu-ra pertaining to mboo recognised by their tribe. They learn the seasons that 
are closed against certain kinds of Gsh,and the tiuvea when certain kinds of food end 
fniit are to be reserved for coming feasta; so tlrat when they leave themsre they are 
quite qualified in aucii matters to look after their own property and to tai'e for the 
best intoreatii of their trib& 

Tlie occupations of the htava^ during their confinement in the eraw, are, of 
necessity, few, and take the form of postiuies rather than work of a serioua and 
iinpoctant nature. Plaiting armlets and ginlles, preparing paper mulberry for si’s, 
or gcmtal coverings such as are worn by the men. making combs and hfi^dnases 
for future tiBo, are the principal forms of work indulged in to break up the 
tuonotony of tbdr secluded life. It is during this period that they receive 
a^h information as u calculated to etiuip them for all the iluties and obligations 
0 ci^isandwortliymembem of Umir tribe Frem tldr guardian they receive 
lauds of advice reapeotiog their duly to their tribe; this must alwavs take the 
tout place m sH tUeir actions; the enemies of the tribe must Iw the en'emy of the 
mdividmd initiate; it will be to tlm |«st interests of the tribe that it should be so. 
In selecting a wife, the first t^^^ to be considered is the interests of the tribe, 

^ ^ liiiaKiiy children ^ on th& other himd, if she praves 

1 1 * ^ obligation of the hiiQb^nd to hm wifg cease$^ becaiiEe &he eaunol; 

^ Inm children, U., because slm is not oontributiug to the strength of the tribe 

Wto™ of the into i, j.u,W.Ue; if o «.om ton. 

oLtnTi’lA r ^ twins, because no mother in tJiotight to be 

^ne “ flucceasfully as she 

hence, until qidto reTcrtiri the tribe Uiat one atreng num can be: 

to the future intoresto of toe ^ essmiriid 

require^sTu^X^’toat thl “ governed by wliat public opinion 

It » other tribes, 

oil tlic ground of being uniuoral ■ it"' I® punislmble and to be avoided 

tribe, and that ia auaicjfiut reason “ delrimeutai to iha welfare of the 

reason tor eheckmg it as tor as possibto So one wiU 
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be I'esponsible for the future eodduct of one illegitimAtely born, and for that reason it 
ia not nuirder to IdU au jll^iiuiaic cdilld by ^imtigulaliou, 

Theii) aril many n?a&oiia given why a chDd niust not be allowed to live if its 
birth cofrt its mother her life? the cliiof ifl, that every life given liaa lo avenged; 
on eye for mi eye U an iin mu table law with the savages of Elcma. The deceased 
motlior ifi not supposed to have died of natural causes, or of senilo decay * in some 
way the child took her life and that h said to be ample reason why the child 
slmuld be buried alive in the grave of its dead mother. A more important 
cunaiderstifiii is the tact tliat the mother beiug dead, there b no one that can lie 
relied on to nourish the child satiofactorily that it may become an useful ^iiiit of 
the tribe. 

The Gulf Papuan believes implicitly in the eurrival of the htteat. Par^tial 
desiJi^a, likes and dislikesp e\mrylhing that is, or cun be, must be subordhmtefl 
to the purgiiii of oblaining die fittest Tliia idea is iuuaie in him* it is fostered by 
hie guardians wlieu he is a child, it in inculcated in his mitintian, it is dominant iu 
him until he diea. 

Sorcery is an important element in the life of the triiies of Elenia, and the 
guardian, whi>3e person is sacred during the period of untiatiun of the boy?!, 
proceeds much ns follows, in giving them instmetien in the art of aocoeiy i not 
with a view of malriTig them sorcerers, but to mipiesa uu their inuids how great is 
the power of sorcereis, Hs pitfcceed^ in llib way. He aquata on the floor of the 
€mw, and the boya squat around him. Having proviclo<l InmaeU with a hollow 
liambuo oantaimug herlie UBcd by BorcererS;, the chief of which qto up^t 
root, and u herb brought dow n fiom the mouuUins. These he pkeea before 

the bore, at tlie lime informing Uiem tliat each herb inside the bamboo^ if need 
in a certain wa}% has power to cause sicknesB, disease, storms and deatlu Having 
taken out oil the herbs in the bamboo, he proceeds to imme eaeb oneiand describea its 
respective power and how' it is usctl; this being done^ he rctnnis the her he to the 
tiamboo, arrangiiig at Uie same time tiiat it be taken to the top of a coconut trw 
And lushed to the/i«\ iluit is^ the young palm leaf not yet expundetL It remains 
there until the /<^i begins to burst its (severing and unfold itself in frond-Hke fomii 
wdien i% k brought buck to the t^avo. The boys are assembled und the old man 
tells them he has reason to puniah a certain individual of an adjoining viltagCi. but 
avoids naming &b hk victim any luktivcs of Ltie boys pi'escnt. Ho then giv^a the 
boy^ a pot of water and instructions to Itoii the water and keep it boiling; ha\diig 
placed the bamboo, with the herbs in it, on the rack erocUKl over the 

liivphtce, ho leaves the boj'S for a tone. On liis return to the erato he pretends to 
be annoyed that the boys in his absence have not obeen’ed bis instmctionsi fully; 
after an expriiaaion of annoyance and a considerable display of ooueem, evidently 
with A view” of imprmiog on the bo)”s the unportancfl of wbui he k nbom to do, 
he proceeds to take from the bamboo certain berbSp and places them in the boiling 
water. The herbs having remained iti the boiling water for some tinie^ during 
which period the old man indulges in nnintelligible incontaLions, he Lakes 
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tha pot of boiliDg herbs oxibride tbc eravo, aud bimes it^ eantonta. On hh relmti 
to tiie boys, lie telb them they nitist wnit for resulta, but gminbliiigly adds, that if 
tliere are no it will be owing to their aegligeuce in f ailing to keep the 

water boiling. 

The succeeding stage to fimm is known as hcapu, and when ihc boys enter 
upon this period of their initiation a feast is given by tlieir relativea, teiTned hdei 
by the ToaripianSp pro}>aUly because it is generally celebTated at the sesison of the 
year known as hdeifieki^ On reacblng the keapti stage of tlieir initiatiaD, the 
period of absolute seclusion tetTninatea ; tliia however by no means allows them 
freedom to mix with their relatives in the villagCp or to sleep at houie. They are 
now free to don the regnlstion ornaments of the made by them^dvefl during 
the period of seclusion t they are ako at liberty to appear in public, but strict 
sarveiUaiice* They can take an airing daily in the victuiiy of tiie village^ amJ 
when invitations came to them from frieudly vLUagesi, to come and share in n feast, 
they can accept theiu. and go j but on uU occasions when they leave the mtw as 
ki<xpiif an inItLBted member of the tribe accompanies them, lo eee that tlicy do not 
camniit- a breach of initiation i ules. On these occasions when they appear in 
pnblici if it 1)0 tnerely for outdoor exercise^ nr when going on a visit to a friendly 
vdlage, tJicy go out Ixi numbers, are all adorned alike ■with headdresses, armshells. 


neck omametits, and carry either dnte or bows and arrows. At tliie [period the 
iftds wear plain tolts eovoied witli oil and red chy^ these they tie veiy tightly 
rotmd their waists. Thu carved wooden lieltSp so clmructcriatio of the 
I apuaD Gulfp are not worn till iho next stage tma been attained, louring the 
htapur period of iuitiation+ the initiates occasionally meet the MWiAc or fighting 
men of the tribe, from whom they receive every incentive to become woiriom. 

There am certain te^ts that each has lo before tie can be 

considei^d as eligible to l>ecoine u or wonion Of these the moat important 
tests are, chewing kpe (the root of ilio ginger plant), and drmkiug the nriue of the 
chief. 1 he significance of obeerving thcBO tests has not yet li^n ascertaini^d ^ 
that much importauco is altached to the latter k evident at times when a 
complaint is bronght ugainst the influence of the foreigner as undenninmg all the 
old customu mid nullifying them by new teaching. It is not imeomniou to hear 
an old chief remark, * I dmnk luj chiera urine^ hut no one ha^ drunk mine-" 

Such inidatee os undergo this Uat lie on their backs with open mouthiF, the 
t Uiel wboae-right it k atands over them and micturates into the mouibs waiting 
io rmivo bk urine; an imtiate who anccesslnlly ptsse^ this etage ia recommended 
to t e wmnom as eligible and tewly to enter upon hU last stage of initiation On 
Vitiate Ima t» make the acquaintance of the mysteries of 
iritp^bv thl greatest privilege, and for it another feast has to be 

roarer L m become The tiparu (PL XLI, 1), or bull* 

^ - bo oacertoi;i it is not 

exTimaaion of r ^fwpenmtnnd power, and is only oBed as a visible 
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It may have u greater UiHa^nf^e on the social life of Use tril^e who keep it than 
m yet known by ontaitlers; it certainly Jms pchwer of teiromiiig Uie women tmd 
ehildmu^ beyond that it b not yet evident what further ^^nificaneo it imy have* 

Tl^ere b a legend of considtiiablo length concerning the origin of iipam and 
how it first came into Uie Papuan Gtilf* hut m it has no particidar eoimection with 
iiuliation^ it con be omitted from this paper, 

WJiat the iuitmte^, who have readied the sttnm utage, kam at the feast given 
hj' their relative:^ to (iparu^ h disappointing to them, as they have often admitted. 
On the oecanion of tliis least* they are taken away I'toru the village to mtm lonely 
place in the brnh^ and on their arrival there the only thing to be a<^ii is a display 
of clever manipiilation of the bxiil-roarer, so as to pi-oduce almost every pcaalble 
kind of wliining. They aro allowed to share in ttie feast, which is frcquinitly inter- 
Bpeised with the whining of the bulkroarer; and they are rauglit; how Lo produce 
these soutnls from the bull-roarer; but, above all things^ they are bound tu abaulutc 
secrecy^ 

To divtilge the myateiics of iipar^ Lo any fiiDiale of Uie tiibe* to let it be 
known among the women tlmt the whining of the bull-roarers b not the cry of a 
god bat the work of a man, is to biijig upon the indiscreet the curse of whiiih 

is eqniviileiit to death, aud any woman foimd anywhuro near the place where tlie 
feast of tipajii^ is bsing celebrated is taken and made the common property of all 
the men asmnhleil there; to l)e released, bier* with Uie ivarniug that if she divulges 
what lias taken pkoe, to any femaiev she will be put to dtaith. 

Semr^ ja tile last obligatory stage of inithiLioti; tiaviug become a liiere 

is no further need for the initiate to reside in the rwra, he b now free to marry and 
make a home for himself. 

There are many eemmonles utteiidant to Initiatici] os olMcrved by the Irilies of 
Elema tliat are not looniluned in Llib paper, bccanse it Is ilosirablo to acquire 
farther kiiowlwige of them; wdiat is hemn given must be accepted as prelbninaiy^ 
for it is evident that tlie sacred regard of these tribes for initiation mdjeatea a 
conscionan^ of its iu]port4un:^ to tliem, as yet not qnito iritclligiblo to the 
uiunitiated who would peer into tbeir lenbn of barbarous sophblry- 

Exrplanaiion 0 /Fink XLL 

Fig, L—This diawiag \a n oJ the meMt vmLoed biiU-roAier* tip^y d the Mojwpi 

tiibft, who Lire at Ortfkolfi in the Gulf of l^ptia The or® sappoaed to tvprraerit the 

original maie aitd fetEuie ckneestora of thi^ tribe, who am naniMl Iva and tlkaipa reapedvsly. 
TU? Morc&Ipi claim a commou ancestiy for all tlio tribes of the Elemti diitrict from Ivn and 
UkoJpii, ty% b mid to have apnmg from the gtoiind lika & plant Ukaipn wm found by 
Ivft in the hollow trunk of a Iat^ tr&o* 

^.^DancQ Belt, representing Iva md Ukaipu j Moreeipi tribii 

Figa« a & 4.—Enin Gods. 

Figa« 5 & Qrokolo Meu. 
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:I0TES ON THE IlELIGIOUS IDEAS OF TIIE Fl.vmfA TJtIBE OF 

THE PAPUAN GULF. 


■ ’ 
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TriE re-U^ons ideas of the Elema ttibee of tho Papii&ii Gulf resolve themselves 
into revereuce for eettjilu scicred objects, n belief tn tho osisteuce of the spirits 
of their tletul, uiid worship of the heiugB they veganl as gods. 

In how great s ilegres the sniDial cult of these tribes me)' Ijo associated with 
thoir revecetiee for their ancestors it is dlhicult to determine at the present stage 
of our knowledge of Uieir religious ideas, Imt it is worthy of notice that the 
name or word for "aticeatom ” is practieidly the same term liy which alj objects are 
designated tliat are held sacred. 

The term used by tlio Tooripi trilie for any aniuLHl wliieh they reverenco is 
vaiitre', thoir ancestors are kuowti as ifhire trifaroj the « of nlare is a contraction 
of uttf a Woman or wife vi is a continctiou of tlic- word eita, n niiin or Jiusbaud. 
Xow in both coses meana a name, Thus ttkre vilare signifies ” husliand and wife." 

A native s explanation why u certain niaiuiiial, bird or fish is n^arded sacred 
by him as Ids particular ualare is, tliat this anituiil was regurded as sacred by his 
original ancestor. He assigns a& reasons why it was selected by tho ancestor to 
hecoino sueli. I iiave not yet been able to ascertain if Llie spirit of tlie ancestor 
waa supptecd to liavo entered into tlie particular na/err of the fiunUy and thus 
rendered it sacred. For the present we have to be content with tho statenieut 
that a certain animal was regarded as sacred by tlio original ancestor; he never 
ityured or killed it. never ate it ns food when killed by anyono else, and botanse 

it was held sacred by him, bis posterity for all time tiinst also regard it os 
sacred. 


If H man aciiidentelly kiUs a member of the family of his vakre, he sets aside 
a periml for mouming, during which period he fasts from tho principal kind of 
f^, oatiug only enough to keep luiuself from absolute starvation; he also 
may of the customs of mouming as if he luwl lost a relative. If on the 
0 er tail ^ “ tneinljer of bis mtare family in n fit of anger or for anv 

iw 'at » not iustifloble, as soon os he recognizes what he has done he 

eis-cs <iver u. violent grief, abauina from all kinds of food, isolntes 

himself from h« relatives, and ultimately dies of stenwtion. 

anlcl «Mrd recognized 

rtitb- oI food among the respective tribcs,it is piobahle that it is pennlssibl^ 
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nxiiri to kill and eat th<^ aaiarc of lii^ nor^hlxtur tvithout pfing oOeDce. it appoais 
that a 50U can kill iho ifohitr ol hij fatber. sbaitt tlie aflinve with uf the 

famil}"! and Join ’with them in eating it and not givooflence to the fallier, becaiLsc 
fie has not by any ]:N^Taoni^l act \10Uiicd bin obligiLiiuua to liie be indhidimUy 
eonaidera sacred as hia The I teak, feathers, tail ot any part of a wtarr 

object that lend tliomaielvea to decorative or omameulal purposes are sacred to the 
tndividnal from who&e tutJai'e they am taken; by him these parts may plaited 
and made into orjiainenta for personal adoniiueat, but under no pteteuce can a 
man of one wii/ans use for adonmieiit the parts of tile unhye of his tieighliottr 
without giving gmve olTence. I mi uot at pre^ni aware whether this cult 
imposes any limitations on marriage, the distriliutioii of property and the onler 
of succei^ion to tribal privile^. 

It is not known that any tree, plant, or inaniiuatc object is iiegarded as sacred 
or m the tmi^n of on intlividual of the Eleuui dktriat. Such objects m are 
regarded as sacred and as the ^tuiarm of iiidividuale, fatoiiic^ and tribes are, in 
every casoj edible^ and aa aueb^ used m food^ each repre^ntative of a uahirr 
abstainiug only from such animal as he considers sacred ua bis personal i/£?/anr. 
Tlic inaii wlioae Halar^ jg u pig never at any Lime eats pig-lieah; on festival 
occasions he eata dog-flesh : the maw witli a ilog ifdhr^ is equully cons^isleut; 
he abstains from eating dog-tiesh, but he may eat pug-llimb whenever he can get it. 

Abstiucuce from killing niid eaUwg the mhrf, by the mdividunl whose oohn 
it is, aeems to bo ob^rved in a spirit of reverence for the unccstor who held a 
certain object as sacred, rather liiuu from a sense of ilrend lest some lUrs calamity 
abotild befall the cater. 

Our present knowledge of the form of reverence for aniiuals found in 
Ujc district of lUcina is too inadequate to enable vA to iktermine ita lull religioua 
and social signihcanco to llie trilies among whom it ia found. 

The wild boar'ti tnsk, the ocquisitioti of M'bich is groitly desired as a nmrk of 
bravery, ta nut so much coveted as u personal adorn men t . m for ibe courage* 
ferocity^ and daring which it b euppused to contaiii and Eo be eapabie of iuiporting 
to anyoiic who secures it. Thu deveriy made efligies of u^lar^ objects which are 
frequently au3|}eode^I at the cud of the roof ridge-polea in front of certain dwelling 
bouses, an? not Jiuag there purely for decomtive purposes, but Ivavo a meaning 
intelligible to the initiated ^ and are sacred to tha uidividuui who suspends tbem in 
Trout of Ids private house. 

Tribal Icaflks are not motely occiiaions for eatingp drinking and making mony. 
These feastSn aa dbtingiiiahed from family tiave associated with Lhum one or 

more of the many gods of the tribe. An imiiortant item in the programme of 
such feasts is tlie prooeai^ioii, in the pageantry of winch tlic skilfnlly made 
effigies of the various mlare ure much in ovideELoe. To these h attached such 
religious dgniflconce, Umt, wliun tbs feast is over, they are taken away and burnt 
almost immediately! lust they sliould fall into the hands of people who w ould not 
respect tfaenu 
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If the nitivea of Elema are TOticent in giving infomatioa conceruing their 
ifoltirt, they um eotamly 4!oiimiiLD]cative enough when iipprcwuched on the suhjeet 
of their belief in the existence of spirits (ow)- The epirit world is a rtiality to 
them; eaidi tribe hns its own hjculity for iL—it nmy be sway in the west, toward the 
region nf the setting aiuip or it may Iw far bact in the inotmuhis of the Gnlf 
Hinterlanil—hut however uneertain they may be as to the precise h>eAiity of the 
ahoilt* of the spirits of their deceased relatives, of this one thing they hh* oonBdent^ 
thnt the latter still exist and can ™ifc the living who aru still in the flesh. 

Tlie future ubotle of spirits {^vt) is determioeil by the kind of denth the 
individuals die. The natives of Elema classify the spirits and their future in the 
following way:— 

*(1) Thotie who die fighting as warriors. 

(2) Thi)^ who die a ns turn 1 deatti, either from sickne^ or senile ilecay^ 

(3) Those who Imve Ijeen murdcreih or imvo met witli a violent eiuL 

(4) Those who have been killed by crocodiles^ or by snakes. 

(1) The spirits of wurriore who die fighting are $aid to be taken to the resilience 
of the god of war* which is aupiK^l to be stkniewhere in the sky. The god of 
war is Uiovaki^ and he is said to be always present wherever legitimate fighting is 
going on^ tiiat he uiay a^bt those warriois whn call on Ids name and ruceive the 
Spirits of idl who stn slain in the fjghk TliO spirits of dead warriura are allowei:! 
considerable liberty to roam aliout aiuoiig tJiidr old ^nrroundiugejatiEl nib supposed 
to retain fediugs of anger against old enemies to whom they become a Jiource of 
great annoyiincCt by making frequont visits ut night luid tickling thedr Inct, so that 
they are nimble to get any reat in glccpL To rid tlie villago of tlnsse troubltfsoiuc 
ftpiritSj an pocaaion is set apart after every Sgbt, when every nook and cminy of 
tlio village is switched with fianuiig firc^bramb. When tlib custom ta observtKl 
iti n beach ^dllagc^ the processiou wends its way toward the beach: in an inland 
village ilie procesaion moves toward the supposed locality of the apxrita* abode. 
Thifi pmeaaion us uccompanietl with the beating of drnm^, the blasts of the coiicli 
Hhell. and much noiae and shouting, wdth a view of so frigSitoniog the spirits back to 
their particukr spirit^knd that they will never rotum to annoy th« living ogouk 

(2) Tlic apiritfi of iadividuitls who die a natnml death, go away, after boing 
assured that all the cciemotiies of mouriiing have been duly observed, to the 
particular localith^ which arc cbimed hy the various tribes to Ije the abode of 
ftticli spirits, 

(3. 4) The spirits of iudi^iduab who have met a violent death from the hands 
ol u tuuttkrer, or from a erixcoclile, are supposed, on tlie ii-ther haud| to roam 
about coimtantly and arc frequently' aeon near their fonaor abode. (^) Those spirits 


tmK toppi^ut in ihLi tilMmiAcmtion cuay prabablv be tbna: — 

^ ) 0 tp to thoiq kilbd lb liatllg fotm a unite by tUtiauclm ? (£j aatuml dimthM 

ilwilHii, Mt met in forui a third gF<mp ; (4) c^Haic 
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wbicU have been expolliMl from Uwir human cxistcnee by the Yiolence of murder, ere 
said to be always a source of annoyance to the murderer. (4) Those which are 
fated to wander hecansc they were killed Ity a crocodile, often roaide in the crocodile 
tluit ate the foniior Jxxly. These spirits are sometimos seen by thoir relatives^ as 
bright fire-light in the eye* of these particular crocorliles, but only by such 
relatives os have the sjjecial hind of eye to sec apparitiotia. These spirits are said 
to \)& 1U06C tijalictouB, and to attack whom tiioy will. This they do in all luauiier 
of ways; sometimes they use sticks and Aog ptople nnmeioifully; at other times 
tlioy creep in when everyone is asleep, and sprinkle icy cold water on the sleepers* 
feet, arousing them iu a fright and prevent them sleeping again that ntght- 
Wlicn a spirit becomes a nuisance, the people whom he troubles wait for his 
return, and then take a canoe and paddle away up the river or creek, the spirit 
following. They leave the canoe and get into tlie busli. where he geto bewildered, 
as his crocodile aflinity cannot find ite way about the bush; the crocodile-spirit 
being now lost in the bush, the party who came out to lay it ultiniately return to 
the village and are not troubled, by it again. 

Dreams are associated with spirits (otc) and are said to be the communications 
of apiritfl who liav® wanderwi from the body whilst it was asleep and iiave iiad 
conversation witli other spirits. Great importance is attached to dreaina. and 
aoixietimes trouble ensufis in consequence: so great is the inclinntion to believe 
tbotdieaiHS are purely the infonnatimi obtained by wandering spirits from other 
spirits. When there is a probability of dreams being realised in facte, it is a 
common thing to speak of the dreams until they are known to everybody; if they 
should become true in detail, the dreamer is soon reganleti as a mau with whom it 
is (kdviflable to bi!! on gocul 

Tim iiftt ivea of FJema make a iliatinctiou belween spirits that are gods {harisal 
aud spirits that are only such (on-) mid not gotls. TJic former are epirito, cither 
gfiod Of Ixiil, |H)SSC$ecd of certain attnbutes that <lo uot belong to spirits who 
sliared in a human Mistonce. Tlaso Anrf/iH-si)irits tliat are eaid to be gods, are 
cLtssiliod in their lum, and w each is assigncil its respoctive spboie of work, 
having complications Iwth uninteUigible and mystifying to more enligbtenetl 

Tiiinrla. 

Th^ great iumI good spirit generally a«<jepted by all the tribeis ol Elema as 
god, is known as ffarini or Jlarthu, mid ia recognized by all as an invisible spirit, 
lire only true ami kind god. Of his attributea not much ia said except tliat all 
gooil things have their origin in him; he is loiting, pitiful and kind. He is said 
to have a mesiseiiger named Swvfiafta, whose speoial work it is to make known to 
certain individiuila of eiicli tribe the will of llarisu. The men who are supposed 
to receive these commnniciitiona from Hiirisn, through Ifarohoha, are sorceret^ 
known as Ferevittt, .Vtrovivita and SikavUa. These names may have some 
significance: Fere means “betel nut," Vibt jb tire terai used for ‘^man or 
“husljand"; J/irrorf is the name for the rattan-like creeper of the forest, and £iXo 
is the iiamo of all trees ami shmba of the bamhoo family. 
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Tlie pageant of Uio waniors' feast is supposecl to represent, in effigyp 
oJl the iifThrf, $pints and gcwis (Art7*L5w:)p of the tribes by whom tlie fcaat ie 
mailep bnL il does not seem Lhal any aitenipt ifl ever made to tmke an offigy of 
the me Harisii or of bia mesdejiger Harohoha, 

Tlio divine mjfinetion^ of Sinaip adopted in the Christian religioii codoerning 
tlodp iis t«i the leverencc and rt^arrl doc to Him mil Hb natoep are quit© intelligiblo to 
the tribes of Elema' the name of Harieu is nlxsve all natnes, Ute one to lie held In 
respect , ns nteo inimt be the name oE Haroboha. It is permittod to a fa\npred few 
to lie named Harohotio, bnt $mh mdividiialB miust not under any dreumstajice be 
gciiemlly spoken of as Harohoha, odther uiuet they \m Sfpokon of in names 
cotmuoii to the tribe; a anbfititute is providwl in the term Farcinta^ whicli meauB 
“ a man of renown." 

The god of evil, namcil KarisUp is represeuted at ibe warriors’ feast by a wan, 
having Ilia legs ciiciised in dressed paper-mulbeny cloth^ dyed very black with 
charooaL Hia head and neck are bidden in a hideouSt griinaclng mask^ and the 
remiuuitig jiart of l\h TkhI}', from the armpits to the hips^ is eiinningly protected 
with a thick l>Giltp so padded outside or made on the cuUide, that tbu toy antjws 
oonatantly iliscliaiged at it from toy liowB, do not peuetmte Lhc lieitto the body. 

TIjc principal pari Karien Ims, in the procession, is to hni'^oss everyone who 
eoines within his reach [ he carries a large bow and ariiow"^ and pretends to pick a 
quarrel with anyone likewise inclined. 

As Harisu is said to lie tlie supreme god of all the minor gods who work for 
tlie welfare of mankindp so Karkii b supposed to bo the supreme god of aU ths^ 
ndiior malignant deities. Ho directs them to cause sicknc&Sp disease and death, 
imd all ealainities are the mult of his evU advice md counsel to bis subordinates. 

Tlie god to whom creative and protective: powers are assigued h named 
Uabre. He is said to have created the siin, moon and storsp ike sea and dry land^ 
and everything Uiat lives in the sea or on the laiisb with the eEneption of certain 
kinds of aniinals and foods. Kivovia has a prommeut place among the minor 
deities of the good and sttprome god Harisu. Ht* is anid to Unvo crcatotl tho sago 
palm, the betol-nut i^tn anti many other good thingsi He had n wife ii^ed 
Moro^ and to them was bom a ooti mmied Lavooriaka, They are supposed to have 
lived in the district of Xamau, of the Piirari dclU, It lo claimed fur Iiivaosinks 
that he was the creator of the dog. Kaupu and his wife Mori-oi are said to have 
created the pig j they lived at the vdlag^ of Kaipi in the Elemn distiici, wrongly 
nannal Kanunii in the maps of New Guinea. 

MfkUgnaiu and evil-dis|>osed gods, ibc enboiHimates ol Karisu, ora imny» 
and* according to nalivo idosL^, thn&e havu frcquenlJy to Im n|qieatied by sorcerers. 
Of theee, Koviive 1$ much in er^ddeneoj ho is the mountain god^ and to him is 
Bupposed to belong alwUite power ti> help or hinder all trevellers into the interior- 
lie can cansp sick ness jmd iameneHs to all Ltavellera on land; if he fails to pi otoet 
them from snakca they win be bitton ™d die. Ho can etidanger their Uvea by 
camdng the bu.b natives to bo Inutile to Lhem, or Im can mduce the eoicerere of 
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tho hush to use thoir ep<iUs ag&iiLBt tliem visitors, thftt they may not live 

to return to l]mt rclutivefi j bs cati reduce them to a sLaie of starvation and 
o:ihaijstimi; and eveiy kind of calamity be can bring upon them if they do not keep 
on good terms with liitn. This they ufta do by making him ample presents of focKl 
on thcAnniml ocoasiott of Ims visit to their villages. 

During the north-we^t mousooii many of the tribes of Elema send laigi? 
cauoes of sago to die various villages of the JEotuan tribej who Ib^e in a coast 
dlstricit. about two huijdTO<l milea east of the district of Eleum, Prior to ^tting 
out on this journey* Avaralani^ the got! of the north^w^t wind^ has to he 
conciliated. To this end tfie viUuige sorcerer is engagt^d at a good fee to intercede 
with Avaralam and the god of the sea, that they may give to the voyagers a safe 
journey and bring them back safely to Dieir village and friends. Two old men* who 
are coimiileretJ to lie fiaoned diiriiig the voyage, are ©tiecially cowpiisaioued to 
accompany these expeditions, that they may me their indncnce in appealing k* tho 
gods of the wimls fmd the sea to refmin from bringing any calamity upon tho 

p^y- 

Another malignant god is nametl Sonkoro [ he is ^id to reside in the hollow' 
trunks of trees, and U uruel in the extreme to all pei^ns he niay succeed in 
wavlaying- He kills and qaartera them, ns men kill and quarter pigs- Hisspe^l 
niJBfiinn has not yet been asoertained, but it is said that he is very eunning in 
alluring men into Ins power by making a certain kind of light which tlirowa 
spell on all who sea it So faflcinating is this light which he causee to appear in 
the branches of tlie tr^ in w hjeh lie resides, that individuals are said to go toward 
it and ore unable to tetnni when they would gladly do so, to avoid all the cruelty 
of Sfliikoro. 

Oalea, the god of Hixim, the hulJ-roam’* and Hiovaki tJje god of war, have n 
pruniiuunt pbeo in the [msL history of the tribes of Eleina, and in some respects 
infiuence their social life tixlay. Et would* bowevorj lengtlion thia paper ntidtdy 
to do either of these deities credit mitl represent them as they at^ supposed to be 
by the natives of Elenia. 

A comparntive study of revetenced animals spirits and gods, and of tho religions 
ideas ossoemteti with them by tlio mrious tribes of Elonui, can alone give us an 
approximately correct estimate of the importance attached to them ami Uieir 
direct itifiuenec! on ilie social and moral life of these iribes- 

Tliat a form of animal cult is recogniiced by these tribes—not os elabomte aa 
what ta found in Xorth America—is probably beyond dispute i that they boHove 
in the cxisteme of the spirits of their dead ia erident by Ehe provisions they make 
for the eomfort of aueh spirits^ supposed to visit them occasionally from tlie spirit 
world t that they roeogniste goils ns rational, intelligeitt. beings, |>o«sessed of 
supernaLunil power fur g^iod or evil, ia Indicated by their tegan! ami raT^areuce for 
fiuch g*Mis as are assumed to Iw kind and g^jod, and tlicir feat^ awe^ and anxiety ts> 
appease aucli gods as ore supposed to he the anthoni oE alt forma of evih calamity, 
sickneaa, diseoae and dcalk 
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THE CBAMOLOGY OF THE NATIVES OF IlOTUMA. 
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[With Pxatb XT.TT, SUIL] 


L liiirodmtOfrg, 

A COIXBCTIOK of human crank wbs made by J. S, Gardiner, M.A., Fellow of 
Gonville and Oaius College, Cambridge, on the occaaion of his visit to Eotiuna in 
1897. Of the history of that island, and of the appearance, customs, and 
traditions of its inhabitants, Jlr. Gardiner has given a very complete account, 
which was puhlkbed in crtwso in this Journal (vol. sivii, June-October, 1898), 

The present account of tho human crania consists of a general description of 
the specitnens, fallowed by a discussion of the coucliiaiona to Ik drawn from tbift 
study; finally, detailed descriptions of the individiuil specimens, together with 
some DumeHcal data. a» appended, 

Tlio crania arc nine in number, and from their genentl appearance, they would 
ap^ar to have kin partially covered by a very <lry sandy soil; in consequence of 
which the gelatinouB constituents of the botiy tiBsuc have beeu largely removed. 
t^iTng the spccimena in a brittle and fragile statt Some of the speoimena show 
signs of weathering. Six crank are fairly complete with tnandibles; there are 
two incomplete crania from which tho facial bones and mandibles are mkabg. and 
there is a oingle calvaria. ,Ul the skulk am adult; and. Ui all, the facial bones 
have suffewd more thmiage than those of the cmnial vault. With two exceptions 
the skulk are those of males; there k one skull (1817) wliich k pmbobly, but net 
certainly, male, and theto k one female sknll (1811), 


11. OtneraJ 

as fouZs*-* e*nq». 

(a) Ty^tsal PoljTiesua variety. The qualifj-ing n^/ective 

rt n to be necessary^ inasmoeh as the researches of 

Western and Eastern 

Polyneatuns arc to be conttteled in respect of cranial type. In the 
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follotring notes, Uic term Polynesian is to be taken aa signifying 
Western Polynesian, ami incleed the Western Polynesian is to be 
rt^ariled os the Pulynosisn par esu€Utn(e ih respect of skull-fonu. 
Tlie speclmeitB of Polynesian impect are the following :—JTos. 18D9, 
1813, 1814, 1815, 1816, 18X7, It must be meationeil tfiat the 
cephalic indeii ranges in this series from 71 to 
09) Typical ifehineatan; represented by a single specimen, via,, 
Xo, 1812, (See Fig, 1, on p, 437 below.) 

(7) A form intorniedinte between the two preceding types, partaking of 
cliaracters djstinctive of both Polj'nesiau and Melanesian crania \ a 
single specinieiL, Xo, 1810, figuiea in tins group, to whieli the female 
skull, Xo, 1811, is more nearly allied than to either of the foreguiiig. 

Tile hidication of cnnuDliigy is ihua that the island is inhabited by people of 
tile tall brown'skinneit Folynosiftii type, and also by iudividimls of llie shorter 
and mneh ilnrker-akuiiied Meloneaian tyjie, iie well M by individuals possessing 
physical characters (such os stature, skimcolour, hair-cotnur, form of the hair, and 
the like) Entcnnediate between those of the two foregoing stocks. 

Since JRotuma is so situated geographically as to reader it accessible to 
either Polynesians or Molanesiaus, such a combination of crmiial forms is what 
one would have expeeted a priori to find among its inhabitants. It is now 
appropriate to adduce $ome evidence from the proportiune of the crania, in au priori 
of tile foregciing statements os to the way in which tliey nmy 1>e ctosslGeiL For 
this purpose several tahloa have beau drawn up, the first of which shows that from 
the considemtioii of several of tlie principal indices, Liio diffemucea previously 
mentioned ore fully coirutwrated, lu Table A the most striking contrasts ixto seen 


Tahli: a. 
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between tlie itidices of the chief Avemges ns ohlaJned frcmn the skulls Na IS09, 
1BI4,1815,1S1€, 1317, on the one tioml, and the skull Ko. 1812 un the 
otlier. For thin reason the former skulls hs^re Itoen Associated in a single group 
(a), while (he latter (Na 1812) is regarded as a represeut&tive of a secoud group 
()3). The specimen Xoi LSLO he seen to occupy an Intermediate position 
inclining in some respects to group (a) and in others to group (0). 

In the next place It Is neoessaty to uhow that of the two groups Just described, 
the firat (b) may deSnitcly be rceogiiirod as approxintatlng to the Polynesian, and 
the otlier (0) to ihc Melanesian type form. With this atm in view. Table B was 
drawn up, and is next to be ouusidered, A glance at the hgures will estabUsU Lite 
correctness uf the propositiou (hat among the Botumn crtmia a Ptolyncsitui group 
and a Melauesimi specimen are present 

Tltut Bottima is liable to be visited liy Polynesians and by Xfplanwtfjinft ja not 
only a matter of snnulao from the eoosi deration of its geographical situation, but 
is also evidenced by liio inforruation collected by Mr, Gardiner (toe. ctf., reprint, 
pp. 4 H which shows tliat the mhabiUnta do actually vary in appcattiuce to 
a considerable extent, the majority, however, resembling men of the Polyneeian 
type, tlie Melanesian element being appaientlj' sulxudmate in amount. Mr, 
Gatdiiier tccorcis that the Botnniau legends meniiou the advent of visiboiu from 
7oi]ga, Samoa, and N’iuafpon, but uattimlly reliable historical evidence on the 
subject of the peopling of the island is scanty in the extreme. It is uotcwurtliy 
that ilr. Gardiner mentionfi tliut while Polyneeian or Micronesiaa strangers might 
Ijo ailupted through marriage into a Botnnian fumily, Fijians ami Melatteaiatis cm 
the coniiary were always treated aa inferiors, and when dead their remains were 
hnried on soidg ialei on the reef, apart, that is, from the Hotuman burial-places. 
iingiiiuLically the aflmitics of the iCotums natives are with the Siitnoans, who may 
he taken as representing the Polynesian type, mther than with the Fijians, who 
represent a MelanessAn stock. 


From ^o foregoing cou-sidemtioim it will be soon that the evidencse of 
craniology is in accord with tiiat furnished by the extemal appearance, the 
tr^Uons, euatonw, and language of tlie natives of EoLuina. There remam two 
points for discuBsion in counwiion witJi this ijort of the study of the natives of 
Bottuua. Ill tilt* fint place, the proximity of Botutim to the Miezoneaisu area 
auggeata the possibility of the presenco of what might be referred to as a 
Microiiesian coUBtituenl in tho popnkiioii of the island. This is a subject liord to 
c «»l witlicrmiwilogically, because thmnl^ not yet been estahliahcd aatisfactorily 

sufficiently constant to jnsUfy its description 
skulls are /* t ’ ^ f*j** researches of dub of 113 go, Microneaan 

IwrtW F«.fc Oc«., i,„s .By «H«, ^ 
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have l>con sulijeet to iimiiigiBlion. on a fairlj coTi^iJetBMe scate, from the Asiatic 
irtniiiland. The fact, then, that tlie Botuman stuU^ N*. 1814, though t>r the 
PnljTiesian type, alao presunts tlie lifongolintt chameteriatfc of large and widely 
diveigeni lualiir Iwnes, is worthy of montion in this connectioTL 

Tlie other point remaining far c^aidaration is the inquiry whether one shonkl 
look for other cranial morphological type^ beyond those already menUoneth In 
thk coaaoetjon^ fcoo, there b hut one fact to record, visl, that the JCotainaii spedmuiit 
Xo. 1315, in, atiptn-fiGmilj at least, wry gimilar to a ^knll from Vanceuver Tsloml. 
now in the CambridEO Cnllectiom No stress need he laid on this olTserration^ 
ImwevoT, lieyoiid the remark that, after all* the form of the skull, even in the mmi 
isolated communities where the chaxaeler has becomo olmoat stei'eoLjTe^l, is ImliTo 
to occasiDttfd varietiee departing far from tho iisnal form, and that in a case where 
two skulls from widely separated localities are cooipixml, it is of course possible 
that either spedmen may constitute an abnorriinlitj. In coiidtiaion then, no 
elemente Ijeyatid the PoIynesiaTi and Melaii 0 sk]i enn he distinctly demonstrated to 
exist in the populaiion of BotnniR, when one h confined to the evidence affordeil 
by tliifl collection of akulle^ 

Ilf. Beiailfd descriptions of ike erania^ 

The mdividual speciinoiift will now be descrfbetl in tho numerical order of the 
tjatalfjgiic of the Cajnbridge Anatomical Muaeunu 

ISOfl^ This specimen consists of tho bones of the cranial vault with the two 
temporal Ixuios * the lacial skeleton, including the nmudlhlo, helug ahsentv Thu 
was male. 

Tlic general fonu in noniia vertical is is hrachyoepfialic (breadth-^index “ 81 ), 
Hie DiiLximum breadth oceuia m the region of the parietal emlneucea* Syuo^tof^ij^ 
has Cjonujienced in the Bugittol suture, at each extremity of which it has 
advanced furLhet Lluiu ui the intermetliato i>OTt]OD. Hie parietal fommina ore 
ineoiujplcuoiis. 

In norma tatomlis, mOJ^ive sopra-orbital ritlges ace very noticejihle; hereby 
the lengtli of the skull is coneidemhly augmented Examluatioii of the cur^^eof 
the emiiial vault leads to the obser^-atioTi that Battening is marked from tho 
junction of the middle and iioetmior Uimlg of tlie sagittal aiiture onwards, tidiig 
continued iKxyrjnd the lonibcln. Hie external occipital protubcmnce is moderetely 
prominent, Tho mastoid procasses are massive and much prolonged downw^ards. 
At each ostcrion tliere lukve been wotuiittn OBsicleo. On the pKisterior |ian of the 
frontal and on the patJelol l)ont$^ tho temporal ridges ore reduplicated- At 
the pteriou, the parietal and gieab wing of the sphenoid articuhite with one 
another. 

In norma facialis, the massive brow-ridges again uttroct attentioiu In 
coiu|Mi.risou with the inter-parietal breadth (which h tho matimuni width of tho 
akiiH) the frontal widtli seoma ttnusually amalL The nia^imaiu breadth occurs at 
a level far above the Imtsca of the mastoi<l procoaaea. The veriioii heigliL of tin? 
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sknll i& great, thongli actually it ia exowUed by the figure rDpTeseptiiig the 
maxiiunin transvcise diamoter. 

In normn ImsUaris, the following points are to be noticed ; — The glenoid fossa 
are of moderate depth ouly; the ocoipto] condyles are aomewbat asiTmaetrical 
in {Kiflition es r^oida the margin of the foiamon mognum; the eEdocmiiium 
preaeiits no features of special interests 

In norma occipitalis, the form of lire akuU is pcntagoual, and, oa has breu 
noted, Uie maxinmin breadth, is found at the parietal eminences, from which IcTel 
the lateral parictes converge so that the mtor-mastoiil dhunelar is relatively 
a mall Distmot asymmetry in tire poaitious of tbs occipital condyles is again 
noticeable^ that of the loft »de dcsccndii^ tea lower level than its^fellow of the 
right side, so tliitt a slight degree of plagiocephaly is produced, 

1810, A m^e ahull, the base of which bus been to sonis extent destroyed; 
the liaailur portion of the occipihd bone is iiDporfect; the nasal bones and ethmoid 
ore also incomplete, so that the internal orbital walls are imperfiict 

In norma verticalia the general form of tire skull is oval. The oephaHc index 
[daces it in tbo dolichocephalic class (index 74*6); il is also phtenoxygous; 
synostoaia ia aecn in ths sagittal sutnre, and the skull presents a ridgu-llke 
i!levntiun tdong iho line of this suture; tirere ore two small parietal forum in:). 

In norma laierelis, the brow-ridges are masaive aud prominent, the face 
prugnathoiis, tire tcmpoml ridges well marked, and the mastoid proevsaos lni'g<x. 
A ridge marks tho line of the articulation of the sphenoid and temporal bmrea, 
and the cbrunal suture ia syuostosed near the pterion, where the f^hemiid and 
pariftol bones nreet. 

Id norma facialis, lire brow-ridges and zygomatic arches arc again noticed os 
licing masalvo. A depression, seen above the left external angular process on tlic 
(romalliouo, indicates probably that injitty bad been suataiued here through a blow, 

Tho frontal bono shows post-orhilal eompreasion and is, generally speaking, 
developed to an extent small in compariaon with that of the other criiuLal 
compDuent& The orbits are shallow with very oblique roofs, and tire Lachrynud 
foasic are particularly shallow. The nasal aperture is long and narrow, and tlie 
renuiaiite <if tire nasal bones suggest that these were also long, uarrotv, and not 
Vtity prominenL Sub-nasal fossre are distinct (aniblycraspedote). 

To norma lissiliiris, the teeth are seeu to tie large and not much worn. The 
[Kdate has a parabolic outline. There ore large iofra-tomporal crests, long styloid 
processes, deep glenoid foean, and preminunl mastroid processes. 

la norma occipitalis, the sknli appears scaphoiiL The oxternul ocdpilal 
pretnbereuee La ineoirepleuoua, but tlrero La a well developed treusversa occipital 
toniB. At the right BSterion b n email wormian bone. 

Jjirgc Facehioainn depressions mark the ondocranium. Tho angle of the 
mandible b ainall, being nearly StJ®, 

1811. A fonaale skull with the mandible in fairly jjood pHsaervatiem; tho 
eiiunotd bone and ueptum nasi are, however, much 
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In Donnn verticaUjSj the skull is of modot&te length (it is mesaticophalie); the 
]»arieUl entineacce sre donelopeil? there are two parietal fomoim; the 
principal sutores ate unclosed. 

In noruui lutetulis, prognathism is very msiked, especiollj (he sub-nasal 
varietj- of the eharoctei; the frontal r^oti ts not full, tlie muscular crests, brow- 
ridges, and mastoid processes are feebly developed. The sphenoid and parietal 
bones articulate on either side; thcio ate m>nuian bones m the lainbdoid suture, 
Tlie curve of the ciunial vault runs fairly uniateiruptcdly from aasiou to 
opiathioti; slight fattening oocuis at tho bregma, and again between the obahou 
and the lambla. the latter fiattening contributing to the formation of a slight but 
distinct occipital rmfiemaU-, the inion b not prominent, nor arc the occipital 
etests Inigc. 

A small fiasuie indicative of a suture dividing the molac bone horizontally ts 
observed to start from the temporo-malar jimetiou on either aide. On the left 
side a variety of the ptcrygo-spinous foramen b seen. 

In norma facioliB, the orbits are rather low, with deep lachrymal depresdons; 
the apertura pyrifonub nasi b wide, with large, deep pro-nasa] fossar, of the 
type ao frci^ucnt iu Polynesian crania (cf, Mocalbtcr, JoumeLi of A.ivitot>iy <tnd 
Phyawtogyt Jan., 1898). The nasal bones are wide and Hat. 

In norma bosilarb, the palate b seen to have a paiabolic contour; the 
condyles are placed alightiy asymmetrically on the moigiQ of Utc foramen 
lUftgnuiiL 

In prtrf n q ocdpitalb, the outline b pentagonal with very dbtinct flattened 
areas above and below the parietal eminences. A wormian bone ts seen at the 
lambda. The angle of the mandible is nearly 90"; the ooronoid processes Luge 
and higher than the condyles ; the rngmoid nouih b ahollow. 





Female charocterbrics are well marked in (hb specimen. 

1812. A male skall with the mandible; tlm zygomatic arches and tbo 
condyles of the mandible are broken; 
the boues of the cranbl vault show 
evidence of weathering. Before pro- 
ceeditig to tlie detailed description, it 
remarked at once that tids 
skull is in many respects typically 
\ at the same time, it 
closely xasenibles a skull in the Cam¬ 
bridge CoUectioii labelled “ Skull of 
a Bushman chief " (to wliich a similar 
ilescriptiou applies, and which b 
thciufore uot u typical Busli skull). 

In norma verticalie, great elougn- 
tmticed (the ceubalio indez b 

“ “' . no. l,—aEt)i*i- vfK 1818- unLASWiav rri-i. 

, TJie akiill b plnenozygoua j them 
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ifl marked post-orbital frontal compre^on.; the sutures are complex * and in the 
left half of the coronal snture is a long narrow wormian bone. 

Tn nottna latondb^ the glabella aud brow-ridgoa are prominent i a moderate 
degree of prognathism ib observed The external occipital protubemneo ia IftigPn 
but the mastoid processes of moderate sisse only. The sphenoid and parietal 
bonca articulate on either sideband at each asterioti is a wonmau bone. The 
apheno'patatine fonmten ia very largo on each aide and is visible from the epheno- 
uisxLlIary fossa 

In norma facialla, shiiUow wide orbita with beveUod outer matgins are seen; 
the lachrjTnfll fosare are deep. On each side the maxilla and sphenoid cut off the 
malar from the sphcno-maxillary fisauro. Hie iiomI bones are sliort and 
upturned, wider below than above; the a^iortnm pjfifonnis nasi b widOj with 
indifliinct lower margin. 

In nonna baaihiiis, the pakle appeam parabolic in oiitlinu; the glenoid fosaar 
ara of moderate deptk On the right aide the foratnifia Bpinosiiin and ovale arc 
conlluent with cadi other and with the petro-sphenoidat BBSum 

In norma oocipiUdls, the ouLliay ia pentagonal; small parietal foraminu 
are floen. 


The mandible h massive, the angle kigOi and them b a depression in front of 
the gonion. The molar teeth decrease in size from befoie backwards, 

1813. A male skull of veiy great aisse* The specimeu b m good 
prescrvaiiutt; the mandible acooinpoujcs it; parts of the inner walla of the orbits 
have been doatroycA 

Ill Donnn vertioalis* the outlme b elongated; on either side of tlie sagittal 
sutme in an area of ftattening which gives rise to a slightly keeled appearanoix 
hio parietal foramina are presents The temporal ridges are raUier tortnom 

Iu norma lateriiJiB^ prognathbm b distinct; the snpra-orbitol ridgf^ and the 
cxtoTiial occipiLal protuberance aro large and massive. The bone recedes 

rapidly from the glo-boUa^ and the medbii oagittal aro of tho cranium b ncgulfir 
except uoar the Imubda^ wheru the couformatioa is slightly bathrocephalle, tliu 
appearance being the inoro pronoiinecd in con^quunce of the massive trnnsverse 
torus crossing tho oocipitel bone. The coronal suture b synostoeed on the right 
aide just above tho pterion; on both sides tlie ^honotd and parietal bones 
artmulute in this re^om The temporal ridges are well marked; at tlio right 
oeteriou b a wormina boos* 


In nonaa fivcialia, the oi^tai apertaiea ton teen to be hiyh and tbeir 
uwTgiiia beveUud ] the iii^rtorn pfrifontiifl noai is ol (Dodmte width, tlifi tower 
mar^ Iwreu indiatinct i tho naaal boeca are toi^ 

lo nornifl baHitoris, & hypailoul palate » swea j the teeth are slightlv worn 
down, th« reolaie dficreafltou m fo™ before bockwarda; the firet motoi^’ef the 

“‘■‘"■n, T.'°“ "T '' '“n*. 0^ ™i«« 
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the lelt aide of the Mandible are irregularly placed The very great capacity of 
tliia cranium b to be specially noted. It ia allied to the Polyuesian type, but also 
resembles certain crania from North America in the Cambridge MeseonL 

1814 (Fig. 2). A huge and almoat perfect male skull with iiiandtble; tliere 
are several perforations, probably duo to iryotj' incurred in exhumation. The 
great proinineiice of all crests 
and ridges giving attachment to 
muBcIee indicates the great 
physical development of the 
individual. 

In noma verticalls, the 
skull is of moderate lengththe 
sagittal suture Is closed at tlie 
obelioii, and no parietal foramina 
ore present 

In norma lateralis, the 
skull appears moderately prog- 
nathous, the prominence and 
uiassivo chaiacter of the broW' 
ridges, external occipital protu¬ 
berance, mastoid processes, and 
aygomutic arches ere nmrkeiL Tlte frontal bone retreats somewhat rapidly from 
the glaliellu backwards, there is no jlaiteuiiig at the bregma, and liie median 
sagittal arc is regular os for os the lambda, where a slight tendency to liftthro- 
cephaly is noticed. The sphenoid and parietal Iwues articulate at each pterion 
near which the coronal 
suture is closed. At each 
uslerion is a wormian bone. 

As regards the facial 
bones, the profile is 
tlattened. 

A peculiar condition 
exists at the upper portion 
of oacli mastoid process 
(Fig. Zy The temporal 
ridge traverses tlie parietal 
bone and descends to the 
latnltdoid SUture, where 
the ^mrietal bone is thick¬ 
ened and overlaps the 
oodpitol, passiiig back¬ 
wards over it like a sort 
of operculum. Hut the 
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temporal crest now raiming forwards 13 not coniiaont with Lhe pcjstetior ^gomatic 
ro 4 it on the temporal l>orni, for it ia aoparat&d from that ridge by a doop fi^uro 
^ nmning obbquely upwards, to cud in the 

_ ^ sMiuamo-parietal anture; this fiaEure is in 

turn overlapped by a thickening of its 
anterior lip, which ia coiirinuoiia with the 
poaierior root of the ^gamo- In the 
nhseuce of ewknee to the contrary^ it is 
anggicfitei] that tho Sa^urc which sei^arales 
tompomi ridge and posterior root of the 
zygoma represents the original line of 
demaication between the &qiuimouH and 
loaBtoid petromastoid) elements of the 
temporal bone* Truces of a single arrange¬ 
ment appear id No. 1 S 13 . 

Ill nomm facialis^ a depreastonj prolv 
ably the relic of a wound, is seen over the 
loft orbit; tho orbits are shallow^ witli high orifices, and bevched orbital margins; 
the nasa! bones are stuall aitil narrow^ TIte apiirt ma pyriformia is wide and has 
well-marked suh-ii!^a] On the left side is a small bony tnbcrcla on the 

Jo^er margin of the nasal apertnic. There is slight iiost-orbital oompresdion of 
the froiUol Ikuic* lhe canine fosss are praetically non-existent, and this combines 
ndth tho n^aoh flayed ami massive malar bones to confer on the countenance a 
decidedly Mongolian cash 

In norma haalluriB^ an hypslloid pEdate is seen; the glenoid fossie are deepi 
the zygoniatic archea outstanding* On the loft side is a double pterygo-spinoiiia 
forameiL Tlic groat devdopment ol the ridgea on the oceipital bane reminds erte 
oj the con'Cspouding region in the gorilla^ especially of immature specitnens. 

In uarma ccoipitaliSj the chief features ore the extraordimrily prominent 
occipital ridges and cresta 

The mamlible b masBive^ the coronoid processes being higher than tho 
oondyltiB; a deep tioU^h b seen in fronL ol the goniom TJie Kymphyaion is 

prominent Some crenation b semi on the surface of the crowns of tho mobi 
Leotk 

1616 . A male skull with mandible; much of the facial stdettm ia absent i 
muscular nciges and procesaes are moderately weU matked. There ia a alight 
degree of prognatbisiu. 


In “f* rt' '«> i> Ihal of nn oo.il posteriorly ,runo«od; tho 

1 1 » of iLiJonite Uoga, TOd crjiltejgova; ,yn<«p,ri« in mn in tiio ugiltel 
fro,,, U,o oUho. te iho loteMa, ,li.„ tennU pnriotei toZn.; 


skuU 
suture : 

ou either side of the sagittal autiire is «i area of flattening 
In Donuft lateralis, tUo eJiinf fenttiKi i- ti.„ *, * 

of l>rew-ri4^, eternal occipitdd pretnberance, 


I 


of N^Hv€$ of Moiuma^ 

nni other l>rmy ctCfttSK On ea^li eide the «spIaeiioid mid parietnl bones meet at the 
pterion, nom: which the csoronal suttiie is closed. The frontal bone rulrcate rapidly 
from the opliryoiij hot the mecliftti sagittal arc is regnlor tin intemipted by a slight 
biilgicig ijf t lie occipital 1>oiie beyond the extomfll occipital protiibeninec. At the 
left iistcrioii is a wotmian bone, am I there is a slight exostosis helnnd and below 
the Jeft parietal eiuiucnci^ Tlie occipital condyles arc very prom incuts and on 
the loft side tlie middle maningeal artery threw out au external btancli. 

In norma facialis, the orbits are seen to he ahallow and wids 5 the lachEymal 
fosstc are deep; orbital msi^ns ai’o sliarji; the reiiiains ot the nasal banes ate 
slmrply vipturnud 

In norma Ijasilaris, the only poUit to notice is the depth of the glenoid 
fossae. 

In noima occipitalis^ the outliuo is pentagonal, and igmoatosis of the kniHoid 
sntu_re is noticed near the Imnbda. 

In the mandible the angle is largCi the ooronoid processes are higher than the 
coiitlylcs j the chin is prominoi^t t anteriorly to the gonion is a well markoil notcli- 

The teeth sliow slight crGnatioti; the third molars are tlic smallest, and these 
and the first molars are pcataeuapidatc, tlie second molars arc totracuspidate. 

Ifiie. A cfUvam of the male sex. In norma vorticaliSp the contour is o!>ovatfl 
and braehyceplialic. witli slight postrorbital frontal compression j Urn right half of 
the coronal sutnie is oloffed^ Uio left tialf being closed near the pteribu; the 
sagittal sntnrc is tortuouis and synostosctl at the oboliom As reganls tho 
endwratiiuiiip synostoais is alnioat completes showing that this process commeucea 
and is completed earlier on this surface Lliau on the exterior of the skulL There 
is ODQ parietal foramen {the left). The calvaria is mtioli broader below the 
parietal cmuienceSj, hut thia appearance may be duo to poathninona dafocmutioD or 
pressure. 

Ill nortna lateralijs, the brow^ridges are moderately pi'cminent; the external 
occipital protaborance of similar development j tho mod inn sagittal arc regular. 
The sanio dcacriprion appHca to the transverse arc as scon in norma occipitiilis. 

1817. A much damaged akuU of w hich it ie hard to determine tlie sex, which 
is probably uiali^ The facial skeleton is ahsout, os 13 also tho mandible aiid much 
of tlio iMO on the right aide. The oriiniimi is largo, with but moderately marked 
prominonccs and mnscuhir ridges. 

in norma vetti<^Alifl, the outline is avoklp with oiilatandiBg parietal mnincncis ^ 
bi'ciiW-ridgsjs are nol ptomineuL There are no jsanefcal foramian j the sutures are 
lint lortuouiB- Ifc ia particularly noteworthy that tliere is coneiderahle asyminetry' 
(plugiocaphalyi aattcniug on the right fiid±> being aooompeniad by twespondmg 
bulging outwards on the left. 

In norma laterahSj no innrkfKl promiuenoo of hrow-ridgea or other musoular 
ridges or processes ia to be observed. At each pterion the sphenoid and parietal 
bones seem to have come into contact, but there is now synostosis of the coronal 
siitiim in tins ic^nmt. Thu frontal boiie rised fairly atcoply fmm the opliryon, and 
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till] median eagittal uc is reguliir, with slight elevation at the bregma and slight 
sub-iniac bulging of the occipital bone; at each asienoa is a womiiati bone. 

In nonoa baaUarisj tlie only point to notioo ia the elialtowness of the 
glenoid fossa. 

lu norma Dcdpitalis, the form ie pentagonal in outline | the maximum brcoidtli 
is found in Liu: mastoid region j in addition to wormian bones at each asterion, 
there are ttvo otbcm of larger size in the tambdoid auture. The inioii ta nut 
liromiuent; there is a enmil eiratoaia on the tight parietal eminence. 

Xut f>f TaUa, 

A Thfl three grospa. 

B. Oroupi a nnd ^ witli Mdueniu] and Polyncoiiiii typea 

C. Ciartaun cranial cliuacterutloB, 

D. MEaMUteiuentii and itidiceo. 

mates XIII, XLUI. 

Outline dnwi&gr of all in numui Litiisiali& 
i’jJKJTH w the Tctt. 

(1) Skull ISIS. SiTuliuieaiaa ty[w (p 437J. 

(S) Skull IRH. Nunna latijtalis i]L 439]i 

(3) Skull ISH. Stowing curious ridgsa tsar astsrioa (|x 439). 

(4) Skull 1814 Shawlug horizonUl line of Lko skull (p. 440). 
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THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE NAGAS OF EASTERN ASSAIL 

Rv W. H FukkEss. M.A., ILll., PniiJiDELPiiiA- 
[Pkesestrd OtWPHii SSth* 1003. With Pj.i.\TEa XLIT’-X LVI.] 

VV^Ette not ll«s gi^ntic HiiuiJayoa so near and over-itnjsant, tba Naga Hilla of 
Eaatem Aasam, oa-gq though not auow'clftd, woiilil he ^otUiy of the dignity of 
boiiig tesnuod niQuiituiufl. This chain of BO*caliGd lulls stretciiGS from the south* 
oiwtoni botthos of Tibet, between I-at. 30" and almost due south to tW 
sea, forming a dividing wall botween Assam and Iluruia. Ihe peaka range in 
height fttJto 4,000 to 10,000 or 12,000 feet, and in goncml are wooded to ilieir 
very summits. 

The dwellera on this ciialn of semi-tropical jungk-olad tiionnlitioa arc, without 
illstiiictioii, all known to the inhabitanfa of the plains of Aasani as Nagaa, but to 
the monntaiueera themselves this is Imt u courtesy title to be nmi only when 
speaking of themselvca, adding Naga" to their own peculiar triJmL name. 

TImorigmof thus collectively naming these wild tribes Nagas can only Ijo 
oonjeoltired j poaaildy they were confuaetl with the mythical ilemi-gods called 
Nogas, with whom ilio gmls of the early Aryans bad to eoiiteud, or possibly tlmy 
were called Nagus owing to the serpent worship introiUiccd after the aloiigol 
invaaioa of the north-^'aat of India. There seems to be no trace, however, of this 
serpent wordiip now remauung among tliese tribea Or, it him been suggested tliiit 
Nagn is a corruption of the wortl nanga, meaning naked, The Sagas of the hilla, 
reaching from the Tilietan Imrder in the nortli as for as the district of Manipur 
in tlie south, may be, roughly speaking, included in tlie same genvrid ciaas ns ore 
tlujir languages, viz., as Tibeto-Rumiatt, la the facial contour, however, they 
have little more than a traca of their Afongrilian or TibetaJi oticcsfiry, the draw uig 
down of the inner angle of the oye, so emphatically mnrkeil in all Mongolian tncoSs 
is but slightly noticeable luiiong the Nogas, and the high cheek-bones aeeni to Imvo 
been softened down by amalgamation with the flat-faced Barman. They are 
abort in stature, yet lightly built, unlike the mountain people of the Himalayas, 
In fact, tlie Nsgas resemble more closely ttie natives «f the Malayan Archipeb^ 
than any of tlm other races iahwbitUig tlic hUle or plains of India and Asaain. 
Althongh their languages have been classed, in tlie ConauB llejiort of Assam for 
1891, as belonging to the Tibeto-liiinjiaa fomlly, so little is known about these 
ntmiGrons dialects, beyond certain vocabularies of the more important tribea, this 
classifleation is, at best, tentative. 
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All exhaustive gramtuatioal atiitiy oi llie Naga Imiguagc trodd be an almast 
hopeless task* possibly there is no portion of the world of an (Kpiul area where ao 
juany (liaiccta are spoken. Not only has each tribe a liistintit foinj of speech, 
■ alwajia liahle to rapid ebangea, but nlstj, in several instances, the clans, notaldy 
the Moiigseiii and C3iungli clans of the Ao tribe, living in the gajnc viUagi^s uiid 
Working iu the same fialtl, spc^ik almost Uitally dilTercnt dialects, j each 
iiiiderstanditig the other, to be sure, but tlie member of one ciim speaking his own 
csliiq Langiuige, unti}. In the case of marriagi;, the w'omun ndopts the sjieech of 
her hiLshandB Uousahold. Tlic simlJanty of certain words oud of granmiatical 
construction, in the dialects of the Naga Hills, is ndtnirably shown by 
A!r. A, \\, X>avin in tlic Cemsua Report of Aesoni for 1391, in ths cliapter on 
languages, pp. 16S-1S3. 

The Kugaft are faniiera mtlier iliau huiilets, and now tluit tho Indinn 
Itovemmont has assumed control over the larger part of the Iiilla aouth of the 
Dildtu river, and has thrown a depressing danijicr on the distrocting and highly 
diverting pastime of liunian headdiimting in mids on the lulls and even in the 
tea-fiiirdona of the plaitis, Uio Nagoa are able to farm their liilkide fields in 
comparative peace, and Im ve become almost flelf^supporting iu tho w'ny of focKl 
aupp!^ ! but novuitheless it costs the Government many thousands of rupees every 
year bo maintain this bli^ful state. 

In travelling from Tamlu, at that time tha bonier village of British control in 
the north, to Ifampur in the south, and tliciico in a sontli-easterly direction fo 
MnniLUay m Burmali. I had the opportunity of olaerving the rollovving tribes of 
m the order named :^The Miris, Liu-, Aas, the Sernas, the Lhotoa, tlie 
i lu Aijgauiis, Uie Kajahiiiag and Ali^tiumiias (Lh<^ two lattof iUciii 

j uganik), tho tla* Mutiparis, ami t>ejoiid Unmpur Burnin 

the Ai m one. 


,K ^ iMiilitiis anil 

« IS 0 their villages on the very nests of the hills, whence an extended 
Mcw 0 tie Lotin^* roundabout may Ix) obtained, and wlicro sudden attacks art^ 
alfUMi imposmble owing to the activity ,.f tlm npproochea. The villages are 
^ lermore protected by having the patbs leading to Uicra auntnn, so tliut the 

sh; s ~ 

th«™ a® Ll ,5%,, to «ves, lul 

other, and although the villagea seem recogmai each 

am yet Htnallvr divisions wUldn tJ > " .-IT ^ 

a tenn from chaniiitry, apTiear to ^bomstilvefl wliieh, to borrow 

eonipoeed; thiso are tlie hhda nY i • ^ “•olnoulea of which the tribe is 

viliagca aiu made up of Uo tT ^ 

but two others have four or five, some as many m, 
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eight, imd eaeb khd Uaa ii$ he^-m&u at dtief, iip|i&reFLt 1 y is united iu a 

zealuus atxHlieni^ and lajalty to its leader. Ta any one but a difrdkr lit iJie 
villugi;^ Lbc boimdaiie^ of iheou kliflA aie unknown; there ia no wall or fcaice 
lietwifeu tlieu] and no Mtone or stake to mark where one kkel U^tia wid 
atiothur end& There is of course free conminnication lie tween the diflerent 
kh^li in a tillage ; the uifinibera mtemmrryj they asaifst one another in the 
cultivation of the didds, they help to build hausefi for each other* and together 
tEtey clear {lathways thtoitgh tl±e jungle to Lho rico fields anil between villages; 
jret there are often bitter inter-kh^i foods and eoiiseq^ueat bhxoJy cutiiesta betwi?€ii 
the bhabitanU of tltc Miua vfllugep one Uic! against lho other* alljeit lw>und 
togethor Ely ties of marrii^e rtud kinship. To aEiow to wEiat extent tEiift 
inJepetuionce of the diflereat khrh eixists an incident is given in the Assam 
Cenfms Eeport far ISSl, where a Naga gave a jocuki^ description of an attack on 
hiB village, in tEiC course of which ono iimn* fi ve wouien and twenty children were 
skugiiterotl in one of the while those of an adjoining iM stocKl by mad 

never Jcjit. a limmd to their neightonr^ The nnttator deelarod tliat he never saw 
Btmh tans sport os tlte killing of the children; it he added*, just like killing 
cldckensL 

Over tsach khd, as 1 have meationedp presides a head-man wdiOp as far as 1 
uauld ascertain, la flelf^appointed; that iSj when a niMi liaa a stdticieJit h dlowitig of 
friends or relatives who are willing to split off from their native village and citlicr 
move to an unoecupietl hilltop or establish themselves in another village or iu 
El diOerimt location in their own village its a j^parate kkeJ^ they follow their leader 
and m a po-operativo iKtdy huilJ houaea and clear new Halda. TiYhy certain men 
should hav^ a following and esoetly in wEiat manner the foIlowerH remunerate 
their hoad^nuiU 1 was utiahlo to Jearu. Tlie head-man of the kft^t lives always m 
tEic best built and laigest house, and in front of his door thero ore usually to be 
seen seveniLl largo forked stakes* symbolizing the heads of snciilicod w^ild Imlbi, or 
uear hy are aovcml largo In>ulder 3 wliich have been firaj^ed up from the valley 
and plactHl in the village as metnentofi^ of lavish feasts given to the khtJs by tliis or 
that bead-umn. Such feasts involve uo liltla cost in mpeos^ laige distribution of 
stores of rice^ and tlio slaughter of many pigs and fowls, but Jiow this wealth b 
accumulatoth whctEier by the industry of the heod^iiiau^a family, or whotlier it is 
hemrded tribute, I could not find out- The head-man acu oa arbiter in points oE 
dujpute over land or other property und impose fines for violation of cuiitom 

1 Juivc likencd the village to the moleeiilea of a tribe; let me borrow 
still furtlior from the molcenlar theory and designate as ateni^, of wliieli the 
ttibol moloGul^ are composed, the JhvU^ or cLans which enter into the eoustitutioii 
of a kkeL The uw appareiiily family groups idaiming descent from 

dilTcrent ancestors or founders; possibly—I only tremblingly suggest—they nuiy 

*■ Tile vordii mtid Jkat an; ujcd bjr tlio to indicate tha divldion^ of a towUp 

and JamUy gn>api; t ba^e borrowed ttifsm oieiitlj fur the aak^ of uatfomiitjr^ ef^ch trilw of 
a dMennit wofti 
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be relics of a forgottau tuU-miHiii j at any rate, in their laws of e-Vogoniy they bear 
a Rjacmblanco to toLcmietic elans, but I wns net Biiffidently fainbim- vrith theiv 
languages to trace in the jhat amues any Eacredneas of ifknt or aJiiinal, nor were 
the jWs tliirerenliateil by the wqr?hij> of any aninuil. plant, or stout I luerely 
offer this m a enggeation for further resenrcle Each Uci in a village may be 
made up of «tio or several livbig amicably together and mtirmarrydng o(Mf 
with the other but never marrying within the jiaL I Imd lieen Iml to 
understand in converaatbu with Hr. A. W. Dam, then Coiiumiajoner of Fotiee 
for tbo Koga Hills, and abto by an article published souio' time ago m the Jmimtd 
of tht Anthreiidd^l InstUvtf,' that marriagie within the khd was ngaiost uil 
Naga law, ami wives or liusbiuitla invariably must Iw sought outGlile; on 
Htiwilioniiig the iH^ojilo of several villages on tiiis subject [ cei'eivcd sueh 
contradietoo^ answers that at last I found tlmt each one was answering for hk 
or her own particular case; that thoao who lived in Utda composwl of but one 
j Mt declared that marriage within their own ihd was prohibited, while those 
iving in i/icb, composed of sevond Jhai^ declareit emphatically that they .lid not 
haw to go oiitaide of their Bd to seek a huslioud or wife. Children liebng to 
tlK'ir father's but timro is nothing nilhOT in name, dress, custom or place of 
hnbitotion U> indicate to whal jl,„i they belong^it is only torlitiom As the 
JHcinbereof onejhat may be scattered throiigb seveml villages many miles apart. 
It IS more than hkeiy that these jiu.h often do get an odnnstiire of new hlomL 
ilns interdiction of rnamage iu iho j 7 i.r/ waa niidonbtc<nv clesignBd to prevent 
mbre«bnp, bnt. since the mother‘a/A«i b ignored, it m but a half measure, and the 
iimrrmge of fi„t cousins on the mother's aide of Urn family and also of uncle mni 
ini-ce lire nnrestrictad. Ii, t?«i Itengma village of Kotsoma tliere are four ihoU 
bat only two tlmvof the B^tsare made up entirely of one so that 

the men of these thre^ kBU must l^iok lo the fourth for their wives. Tliev 
lohl mo at ihifl village that in former times men of the l,hoto and St-ma 
□s til iiLflj-ry Kcngioa WiJuj:&Dp but Uuit Rf^ngujii ujtu u^v^r 
* titibt*. Ill HUiall village! there wem dght foible- 

mmded ehildrrn and one deaf mute, in all prebability the a-sult of too close 
ennamage. How the Jtuit obtains its name I was unable to afleertain, iU 
ongiu m III the ditn past of Uiree or four generntiona. but some ITagiifl 
Bel ^ fmoiliar name of the founder of the clan. The 
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TIi^J position of the viUajjes on tiio creata of hills nmkes the oousDruction 
of the honjBea mechanically diliiouil owing t-o the tlififerent levels on w^hich they 
are built Usually LbeTO ia a mam street or passive way along the ridge of the 
lull and the honsea face each other with tijoir front entrance on the level of 
the ground and their re&r portion built on high piles and ovcrlianging tliu 
slope of the hillside^ Below the ridge-mwa, on another level down the hiUaxdOj 
niay be linother line of houses scattered ftU round the knob of the hill or ou 
little valleya and ridgea between the ere^gfa. There is no attempt at fevolliug ofl 
tho irregularities or removing largo rocks 11*001 the posssages betwfpen the honsea A 
heavy thatching of palm leavtiis and grasses acn*e 8 as roof and the ridge-pole ext€inds 



ITO. l.—THIS TILL AO 1 Or IfAOOOXO. 

fat Iwyofid the end of tin? house, forming a aort of verandah; or else it atrotclies out 
over the street to make a narrow and long gublO’-end whidi dovetails in ivitli a 
aSiiiilar uiteuBicn ou the roof of Uie house opposite, thoioby almost completely 
TDohug over the street between tim fronts of the housotf* Isag^t dwellings ore not 
iiBoally fiuppUetl with the luxury of a front door, but ore quite well appointed if 
fnmiahed with a scieim of matting, which can be fastened ap and hedd in place by 
two long polos crossed ovej: it and tied to the door posts on either aide. Tito eidu 
walls are about 4 feet high and are overhang by the eavea, so that there is small 
chance of the wind and ram beating through the strips of bamlioo of which theee 
walls arc woven- The gtountl plan of tho Naga houses is, ia ita main features, 
uniform in tho several tribes that 1 visited; in some vilkgt^* wfioro the hilltop or 
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riii^ wa^ broad, tlie housOB wtre all an th* Oat grotmtl aiiil liad dp ruar pnrlinn 
raised on plbe^ Beneath tlie overhanging front gable, sef^mted Irom the rust of 
the house, there is quite often a smiU room closed in witJi upright polea whereto 
Bcreetia of bamboo are lied; this room U occupied by the old grandfather of the 
family^ or else it is resun od for widows and old people who have no one to look 
after theuu The front entrance to a bouse is tisneJIy barrodp ineirectiially it uuist 
be addtth agniost stray pigs and dogs by a fence of broad posts about 3 feet high, 
with a slip-stake in the cantie which can be reuiovcd or replaced wdien the pigs 
belonging to tlie household are to be driven in. and conhiicd for iJie nights When 
ono step^ over tMs barrier^ and by good luck avoids stepping on a pig, a dog, a 
lieu, or a baby^ one cntaTs tho rice-pomnliug room; the floor is coveted deep with 
the chaft dE ricc'husks, whoretD fowls semteb and pigs buiTow for attuy grains of 
rica On otic aide alunds the truagh-like rioo-mortar, and on the other aide is a 
rack whereon are bung roiTa of skulls of Boerifleed cows, wild bulls, pigs, arni 
not infrequently Ituniaii i^kulls taken in bectd-bunting raidd. Tucked in the loops 
of rathm and split Uuuboo^ wherewith the house posts, partitian walls and tfmtch 
are tied together^ are ell sorts of iiative-inade faimiug liiiplcmcnta, aneb aB amall 
liocs, short axe^ ealJed dkau^ spoor beads, smues for birds and snndl aniumhi 
^hurp stakes of Itard wood used for stabbing to death pigs and dogs at ceraznonial 
fcastiogs; water Lotties mode from gourds, etc,, all rusty^ dusty^ dirty and soot- 
l>0giimeA 

broin the rice-pounding room one enters, through u imErow doorway^ also 
pronided with n bamor of wobbly atakea, the moJu Lii|^ iwm of the house. In 
houiies directly on the hillside, the floor of this room is slightly excavated^ so as 
to make it level for at Least tw’o-UiinJa of its lengtln It is always exceedingly 
dark* Its only illiunination sifts in under the eaves and tlirough the narrow 
dooru ay at either end, and to add to the darkness, the smoke from the 
suioidderitig cmherc upon the hearth in the nontre of the room obscures 


e^ cry tiling. The funnture cou^Ists of a few boards and very low bondics 
(four inches high perhaps) which are plaeud round the central hreptaco, where 
the housewives cook the food by day, and where the family and frienda gatbor to 
gosaip and smoko by nighL At the far end of the rtiuin is a raised platform of 
boaidfl or of cosirae and heavy bamboo matting, whereon the fatlicr of the family, 
bia wife, hia daughters, and very young bous akep, mtirely wrapped in thoir 
caUtm bknketa, without pillow or head reet. The youjig men of tho housebohl 
sleep at tlie- bachelor bouse or uioraajf, wiUi which each khd b ptovideJ^xcepi 
lu the villager of tho Seina and Angami tribca^theiefore there m no need of 
oeiximtc rooms in tlse hoiisea. In the Soitia and Anganu villages^ where tliere arc 
im aiorau^,., there mo aloovoa in the mom division of the houBes, aome 

^ a“d 

ibe ttf t ^ w a •ioiall room devoted to 

(food and drin^c toovmy Na«a) is 
wcitwi all tte ftiipbances iiooJcd in tbc btuwiiig, nitkerwork 
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Rievcs, ftmncl-siiftped strainers of bambDO, iwidilles for Gtimng the fEsrmeudng 
inasi] of rice, and pervading everywhere a nauecoas sotir smelh ^ heavy that it 
can barely escape through the doorway ot the cMuta in the wall Beyond this 
brewer)" extends a slatted platform of bamboo projecting over the hillside and 
eapi»rted on higli poles. So flimsy were these platforms m appear^ce. that I 
never dared trust my weight on tlimii^ but it is not unusual for the women to 
make wortroouis of them in the cbytinie, and tliere set up their primitive and 
simple looms, and wenveor card the native grown and home-spun cottom They 
are chiefly used, however* for drying the rice befors liuskiug» and for spreading ont 
the freshly dyed eotton threacL 

Through the uneven thoroughfares and hyways between the liouEes leaji and 
lanky pigs* hungry disgs* and ruilie-feathored dtlukenE forage for stray food; 
children clad in nothing but a small patch of hair on tlie crown of their heiid 
play games vrithont toya other than pebbles or bits of wood j and old women 
stagger to their houses heavily bdeu with basketa on their backs filleil with diy 
firewood, or they carrj' earthen jara or long joints of bamboo filled with water 
from the spring down tbs hillBidCw In front of many of the houses, the younger 
married women sit spinning cotton thread by feoduig the fibre on u weighted 
bobbin* wliicli they cpin with their fingers and then bohl suspended whilo it 
twists the etrands; othero tie their Iooiub to the house-posts* and, seated on the 
ground, ailantly and induatriouBly shift tho long shuttle back and fortii, weaving 
strips of cloth about 2 feet wide, which they sow togetlier to make square blankets 
lor themselves, tiieir sons* and their husbands^ The men rercly stay in the vElage 
during the day. They cultivate the rice-fields, collect fuel in llio juuglet ^nid keep 
clear the jungle paths batweou the villagos of their tribe wisJi whom they have 
trade in rice* cloth, tobtieco, eta Those who do stay at homo employ their time 
iu weaving bamboo matting, wherewith to re|iair tbair houses* and in polishing 
and cutting long beoda aud pendants for neckinices. from conoh shelb bought in 
the Assamese villages in the plains. They are, for tho greater part, ludusttious* 
and seldom sit round tlie houses absolutely idl& The inountiiin air is invigotutiug 
and cooL The long nights supply good opportunity for sleep. 

In every khd (except, m I have said, in the villages of tlio Sernas ood 
ikugami3}i usually on the liiglieat ground, ia a largo well built house more open in 
front than the ordimuy houses^ and decorated with carving on the posts 
supporting the roof; thiH is the wiinnawj or “ bachelors hou&a. Hero ia the 
ossembiy room for -oouncUs and danceSf and the sleeping quarters for the young 
men of the Brf. The m&rans* hi wild days before the hills were tamed* was 
the wateh-house whence alarms were sounded* and where a close scrutiny of the 
gates in the stockade round the village or of the narrow sunken pathways loading 
thereto* wns at all timfis tnaintainod- When onemics attacked, the whola village 
was aroused by a loud beating on a long hoUowisd kept either in tlio 
Yorendali of the or in a thatched shed close by. Theao alarm gongs catnu 

to be regarded with almost ascrad awe^ because at tho Bound of tlioSr voice oil 
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Work ceased, sleep was foigotteu, oJid tlie w'Lole vUlagc was sLiired to a femj^euL vf 
activity. In soma TiUageSj I wag told tliat the powerful god Cliing Luni ofiually 
resided in the gpng which they call " Tangkong/' Young boys are forbid<Ieu to 
boat it, aud iivomcn may uot even touch it. On one end of the gong is oliaost 
always carved the head of the most powerful beast, tlie wild moiiniaiij bull, which 
tbo Xogns liunt, Djid altbo'Jgh they sacrifice the aniihal to Chmg Lum, they 
revereueso it ahnost aa a god. Its hoJHi is always to be found ainoiig the carved 
decorations of tho two maiu front pests of llie fnonrti^, althougb so convcntionalbicd, 
that ita identity is almost lost to the Nagos themselves, who were often unable to 
explain it to me. 


The two front posts of the one lielund the otlier, ait; known as the 

male and female posts, and to tbetn a certain sacreiiness aliacbes. WUen a norawj 
is to be built tliese tivo posts are roughly hewn out and carved in the jungle, and, 
wbcD ready for tnui^rortation, all the men frotn the kh>U assemble, and with tnudi 
ceremony drag lLcdi to their final ^xisltiou and eel tliem in place. Hopes of vine 
ftiij fastened to them, and, shouting in unison, tlie villagers slotvly drag the mighty 
logs home to the village. On one occasion I was so fortnuate as to see tljo 
oeromeiiy of briugiug these posts to a village where a new morawf was to be 
built, their acquisition seemed to cause ns niucli exeiCement as the return of a 


suocasafu] Iieuil-liuntiug party. U was after dork by ttie time that tliese new 
tmrtmg pMta Ijsd reached iho foot of the steep ascent leading to the viJiage, and a 
la^c bonfire was kindled on tlie enimonee where the mormg was to stand. With 
v^iild yells and savage hello wings, the male and female posts weiv Iiiiuled np Uie 
hill, over all ohatnictiona, by the excited youttia and meu, decked out in tlieir 
gayost omnmcnla and ttappinga of war. In the darkness, as I looked down on 
tliem from aliove, they apiiearoti like a confused swomi of ante dragging a body 
iiiany timea latger than themselves over the mts and stones of a country road. 
Some constantly let go their hold on the ropes of twrated vines, and ran alndesaly 
to lend a iiand somewhere else wheni they were equally useless; others busioil 
themselves in throwing logs for rollers under the posts; atill oUmra hel|)cil 
them over atones and gullies with levers, and all giimted, groaned and 
Bhouted, occaaionally keeping time with the riiythiatcol blows wLkh ono of tbeir 
num r ga>a witli the butt of hia axu handle on tlie posts; bnt often the slmuting 
was no more ^ao a wild iucoheront tumnltL ^ITicn they arrived at tho site of the 
murang, pcuituig with esritemeut and oxfirtieu. they dropped tlm ropes, and all 

sluwly, and then was eeliocd from the 
bamboo li^ wiUi ri tbirbness, In a twinklbg innumerable joints of 

somewhere, and passed from lip to lip; 

^rit'JyomH :b1 

firelight for the apptovar^the^m^f glittering in the 

darlrocs8,Uieeeimnoriioa ceased for the N 

y the appearance of ite pancreas were aU that 
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oonW be doairetJ; wboreupon aGTcral other pigs were lees ceremonioitBly p«t to 
death, and forthwith cut up and cooked in l»a«iI)oo joints, and scrvinl wUh Uljeml 
]>r4Alions of rice-becr. Still greater revoliy was to Uke place when the liousi' 
l»ost» were to l» fliially init in position, and fire started for the first time in the 
new taorang ; but these ceremonira I was niiable to witueas. 

Tu the v itUg o of the Miri Nagns (of all the tribes porli&ps the least mflneticod 
1 < 3 ’ RritisTi control) the owraajs were tnuch luor© elalwrate and seemed to be nioro 
mi-ii lliati etsewliera The flooring of tlio m&ratiff is osiially raised a couple of feel 
iitiove the ground, and erupporltng the overhanging gable in front, stand, proinineuLly, 
tlie cai-vwl iWilc and female pillars. Tlio earrings on the male pillar consist of 
four or five rows of ^inntts, made by cutting deep grooves pen«adiciilarly and 
horizontally across the tlaUGuml sinrface at the upper end, below the notch whi-roin 
the ridge polo testa. Tliese a<iuarwi are meaningless to the oocupanta of many nf 
thn who moroly follow the tune-honontetl forms of deeomtion, but I am 

strongly inclined to believe from observing several carefully finished vnojymj posL^ 
lluil these sipiares are meant to represent human heads banging on the poets; 1 
was told that, in former days, when tiead-hnnting was more generally pmetised 
than it is now. the heads of the enemies were placed on the posts. In the 
of the Rengma Wllage of Kolsoma, each of these squares had eyes, nose 
and mouth carvetl upon it. Below these si|uan?a ta the neck and head of the wild 
bull with bortLS carved in high relief recurring and eudroling the post. In i^me 
few iimtancGs the btiirs heail is roploced by a tiger {which looked more like an 
obese liatidk soiueiiRics two horubill heads, meeting l«ak to beak, are eiavetl in 
place of tlie bnU'a neck ; and the backward curving horns, and a triajiguhir 
ropnaeutation of the hea*l of the bull, are aU tliat reiiwiins of the sacred animal. 
On the female post the topmost ai«ce. instead of being covoretl with Urn «imrU8 
which I have asumed to be ctmventionalized human heads, enfii bits carvetl 
conical projecldoiis, which were to ropreseot tfie breasts of women. W hy 
women should thus be present in effigy, in a precinct from which they aro utterly 
excluded was not explained, Ijeyond tlie assertion that it waa merely a time- 
honoured custom. Below these broasls. a round concave depreesion lietukoiiotl the 
e^mch shell ornament which Naga women wear on iheir chest. Below this the 
feiiiale posts are tlie same as Ihe male, trsually, extending across tlm tloorway of 
tlm is a mound of split bamboo matting, very springy and returning loud 

creaks and groans when stepped upon; possibly thus made on purpose to awaken 
the inmates iu case of an unautliorired inteusion. In the Tamlu moranffs the 
whole floor of Uie large room is covereil with wide hewn planks which act os 
cxceUent sounding kards for the rtiythmical beat of daucere* feet, and also to 
impart Gmplumie to itolicissed boranguos ai councils of war. Along both aides of 
this room are stalls about six feet square wherein thu yoimg raen sleep. In each 
stall a apace is loft boro of boards whereon fires may lie huilt. and alongside of 
this space ntns a narrow bench, a few inches high.of rough jioles and hoanla which 
serves os a couch. In Uic EinaUer nwraiys the floor is not plonked, hut is the 
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hare grnuud^ whereOQ liras at? built on coM or atonny nights TVlion there ia 
no dunoiug floor or coujacil chamber in tho MUMvtny, a rauied platform is constructed 
oiitaido aiiti near by, irhereon couiiciis atjid dances are held, and where the men sit 
and gossip. Woman ore escluded even from these platforma. These Mchdois' 
buUdinga aro always the vnritahle home of the yontha from ear It boyhood, until 
they ranny and establish a household of their own. I coliM not fin d that tliaro 
Was any iniimtion when hoy.s first left their parents’ homes and slept at tlie 
imraiuj^ it seemed to he a civil rather than a social institution. 

It is not alone in the morang that tho main posts snpjtorting the roof aro 
regarded as aacred. or perhaiis sa the abode of household gods; in the private 
lioUBcs leaves am tied to these |iost3 when the house ia built, and over them at each 
harvest time or when fresh rice beer is brewed, a libation ia ponied; to them also 
are tied the foot or akuUs of animals killed in the chase, and an shell frt>m each 
hatching of a brood of cfjicks. 

Among oil the Nagas the iVliris and Semaa aio decidedly the lowest in 
ftirilirationi the Miris are often spoken of ns "tho nak&i Nagas"; in trath, when 
working in Lhoir fielEla and viliagits, the men wear absolutely nothing hut nccklacca 
and cnllnreLs of bsEuls. In the tool of the morning and evening they wrap Lheim 
solves in cotton blankets, but wear no loiti cloth. The Aosw the next atyoining 
tribe, des]>Lse the Miris for their nakedness, declaring them to be no better thou 
df^ or pigs. ITic Stiri women also, nUliough probably covorad wliile in the village 
with a short skirt Imlr way to the knee, are said to doff all gaimoiite while at work 
in the fiolda The Acs wear not oidy a loin doth, but ulso on caremonini occadona 


ati apron aiwut a foot square, covered ciosely with rows of little white oblong eceds. 
Tlio Ad wotium wear skirts almost to their knees and are almost always wrapited in 
a hlojikct, whictb ia thrown over the shoulder somewhat like a toga, and hangs ui 
the ankles (I’L XLlV, 2). TJii& is for protection more tlian uiod^t}*; when at work, 
thisy anj strlpjitul to the waislv The Hotigmamen and women dress like the Aos; the 
Scinas wear no loin doth but merely a nanow belt nr roll of cloth round the waist 
with one cud dcrwndbig like a narrow aitron al»ut 4 inches wide. The clothing 
of an .:\iiganii man consists of a hroail hand of cotton chith, dark blue or black, 
ornamciued with three longitudinal tows of cowrie diclla, and wrapiMjd about the 
l^y at the waiisL, so tiuit it Imngs almost to tlie knee. Women wear plain fikirts^a 
little longer than do ihc luou, bat faateuctl about their waists in a. similar maunar j 
Lhoy ore furthermore eovored with a blanket wrapped around ihcir chesta and 
hanging ln«dy down to their ankles. The ornaments worn by tim diflfcrent tribes 
donot vary nmeli; they dl wear large ringp,mtlmr hoops of hrasa or wliiUi meUl in 

““ ““ '“t the 

.vtii th k- '*^***‘® cotton, bright fcfithcrii. or 

.UU UtUc oTtbe clT™?r ; “I^r* 

Urn fomU mid in the lubes of uLir can I \h ^ T'^ 

Hour car^, In the upper hole, which is usuaUy email. 
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iliey insert {i porciiftino q^uili djcd redf ot ft sroflU tnft of cot too ; among women of 
tlio Ao tribe this aperture is and close to the border of the car; through it they 
wear rings of heavy brass wire iii three cajila, W’hich they keep tied tipi^ht and fiat 
against the head with a loop of string ptissing from one ring over the cro^rn o! tins 
head througii the ring in the other car and then book of the head- In the hole in 
the lt)l« they wear cither a single large brass ring or a pendant of eiystal (or mere 
comniOTily, now-a^Iay%of glaiss) about an im* and a liaJf sqnare and a quarter of an 
inch thick, with a narrow cleft numing to a hole in the oentro wheretn the lobe of 
the ear may l)o caught (I'L XI.IV, 2 ). This seemed to be tin: one ornament for the 
enra peculiar to the Ao Nagas: I did not observe it in any of the other trifles ; 
whereas brass rings and tufts of cotton seemed to he universal Necklaeea and 
collars of many cobared beads, made in Oermany, and of long tubular heads of 
native inanufacture, cut out of carnelian. or onl of conohahaH, are decorarioufl 
worn by all tril^ea. The auccefaful head-hunters of the Ao tribe wear, as badges 
of their prowess, ooUara composed of puis of boar’s tusks, which are tied point 
to point and base to base, bo that they encircle the neck (rl XLIV, 1 ). Each 
pair of tusks so worn indicates an enemy’s head taken in battle. None of the 
Nagas wear nose rings or mutilate the nose in any way. Only three of tlia 
tribes practise Lattoobg; betli the men and the women of the Miri and of the 
Serna tribes to tlie northward of the Dikku river; and only the woinen of the Ao 
tribe. They gave os reason for the practice, that, were they not tattooed, they might 
be mistaken for slaves The operation is regarded aa a sacred function, and while 
it ia bein" pcTfortucd the honso is tolnwed tonU straugera; and while women are 
being tattooed not even the men or bop of their own family are suffered to be in 
the house. Tliere is id wap a prelimiraiy ancrifico to the gndo of a pig or a fowl 
Tile ink Is mode of soot ratted with Btraincd rice^beer. and t!ie needles are sharp 
spiny Uioms bound to o handle I'lka a brond flat piiint brush, which in turn is 
bound in a short, deft stick at right angles. Tlie needles are dabbed in the thick 
ink, ojid driven into the skin by using tba inatniiuent in the same manner as a 
chopper ora hatohet. The Serna men north of the Itikbn river have iheir faces 
(rimost completely covered with narrow Unca and rows of dote starting on tlic nose 
and following the con es of the eyebrows on tlie forehead and cimirtlinB the eye 
below on the ridge of the check Ixmea; four parallel Uncs follow the curve of tbo 
lower jaw boEo to the cliin, and above and below the mouth several lines and rows 
of dote complete the facial decoraUons. Across the chest are four paxaUel linea, 
making four deep waves from shoulder to shoulder. Among the men of tho Miri 
tribo at Tamlu, the middle aged seemed to be the only ones tattooed j tiie uustoni la 
probably dying out with head-himtingi it is Um privilege of those oniy who have 
taken heads, to tattoo over the cheek bones and on the chests a pattern rei>resentirg 
little triangular bodied men, jost such iisour schoolboys draw on their slates. From 
shoulder to riioLlder across the chest they Imve also four paraUel lines cnLlestKl in 
a row of dote which dip down from tlis points of the ahonldera to about the middle 
or rile ateraum. The pattern of the tattooiiig on Uie women I oonJd not make out 
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clGHrly, owing pciftly to tho 6ii(!nc83 and diniti^HSof the lines, and partly to a c<tTtniu 
condition of the skin, shared in common by nil their fellow Nagan^ nrising from the 
scarcity of soap, Ab well aa I could dlscera, the marks consisted of an intorlncing 
of fine lines as far up aa the kuee, resembling the Lacings of sandals; above tlie knee, 
extending half way up tbo thigh, there appeared to he a series of narrow, pcrpcii* 
dicubr loops. I tried to persuade the old tattooer of tli© village to accept some fine 
needles as substittitos for the thorns she used, but slie maintained that although 
they might be nil right for white people, their use would surely mako Nagas sick. 
Very' probably she was right and spoke from eipmenee; without proper care nist 
would soon collect on them, and then blood poisoning would inevitably follow. In 
the Ao tribe the wometi alone are tattooed, the men never. They have a cress 
lacing of broad bamls from the ankle to the calf, above this a band of slim triungles 
with tlieir apices ending iu the points O'! a horiretitally sigsog line below the knee. 
al»ve the knee a band of arrow-shaped umrkB. the harl)ed hemls downward oml tlie 
shafts extending about half way np the thigh. On the middle line of the chest and 
neck is a cham of four lossenge sltaped figures, the upper and lower angles meetiiis, 
am] the chain ending in u triangle between the breasts. In the JIoiigsenijAflf, from 
the uppermost of the loxenge-ligures, four lines extend upward on the neck to u 
square on the point of the cliin ; in the Chnngli/fldf they conKnue np to the lower 
lip Above the breasts eito three henitig-bone designs one above tlie other. On 
the hack of the forearma above the wrist is a St. Andrew's crosB, witlj a pmpeii- 
dicubr line nnrning throng its centre, and with two dote to tlio other side On 
tlic inner side above the wrist are three amnll mmikr crossea one above the other, 
with short widc-fipreiiiling arms. The MongBem and Clmngli jkati were Uic only 
inataucca, Uiat i observed, of one Jkat being difforenttated from onotlicr by any 
niark- 

Tho pain and swelling entailed by tho operetion is very considorebte; T saw 
many freshly tattooed women, who, unfit for any work, sat dejectedly on the 
platforms at the back of their liouses and mournfi^y contemplated tlieir infiamcil 
and swollen legs, or cIms leaned back against the wall of the Iiouse, streteliing the 
stiff painful scais on their necSca. Tlie whole of the pattern is not tattooed nt one 
time, but the operation is extendeit over a period of five yearn The first cross 
marks on tlie legs are lattoocd when a girl is about ten or twelve yearn old, nest 
on the chest, neck and chin, then on the arma; in the fourth year the I^s ore 
finished, and in the fifth the knees and thiglis. Tlie operation ia best performed 
dunng the winter months, while the weather is cool and the work in the fielda less 


««, “»d children, the last even when they are hardly able to toddle 

^ thoreu^-p^ed tebac^ smokera; except tho Angumis, with whom Uie dn^ul 

«j1ng baby, jwobably a year and a Mf old ^ ^ 

giving it two or three puifi, nt her pipe Tlm'riLa by 

I wi pipe. Tlie pipes are somewhat akin to the 
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Uluiies «3 watfir-pipe, witli & rrcgptacb of lumboo balow tbo Ifowl wliemein the 
nicotiuD ajid otbcir juic^ coUcet Tlie laativea claim rtiat these jiiicos liave wontlerfol 
uieiHcijial powera aad oro efficarioua i^piiiat toeib^cLep Tbo toboeco is 

native grown aatl cared^ anti hoa the oio^ti repnlsii*e of iKlQurSj wbidi 1 can 
to aoLliing but the combined cowbiifition of Iioo£b> india-rubber and hair j but 

to the Nagas the odour h delightful* 

It iu to be fearerl they are very fm: removed from godlinces, so totaUy 
imacquaUited iue they with cleanliness dtbet* of pomii or linen- ! u the first place, 
water is scarce and must be carrioil up the weuiyi steep hillsides; furthermore t)ie 
motttings anti the evenings are eooh ami ftesh breezes Idow; futihenaiore it Is not 
fashionable to be dean. On qutstiomng quite a nranber of them I foimd that ii 
umntli \vfM^ no unaBuiid jieriod to elnpse without diuugiiig or waabing the skirt or 
blanket, and the body got atteutiou no oltener. One middle-ngal man assertoil 
absolutely wilhoiit emlmrrnssment tluit he coulil not remember evor having wasbeil 
his face or hands—indeed the most ^?a»ual glance confimiKl ]m veracity. 

To the nortli and east of the Ko^s are Larmisrn and ConfudaniaEu, to the 
westward are Hinduisni and Mohaiumedanisiu, to the aoutbwartl a mi^cture of 
Bralimoniffm and Buddliism, and to the eastward pure Burmese BuddhiHiiip lUid for 
many years Christian missiouariea liave Ipccti working among theiiu Thus encruu^ 
|hassed, and Ifius influenced, they have not bad niuch chance t4) evolve aa origisial 

theology. 

Hainijered by the necessity of an iulerpreter 1 cannot pretend to give more 
llutii an outline of their religion and folk4ore; and even this may be imperfect 
through misinterpretation. 

Thi^ugliout ilia difFereDt tribes 1 was able to tmoa ft belief in one powerful 
gwl, and several lessor gods of the harvest, and many ralengefol demons. The chief 
god appears to be the protector of uiaidrind, and to tiiin sacrifices and offerings of 
grain and fruit must be made tlmt iie may avert or alleviate the malignity of lesser 
gods who liave been ofTended, and who seek ittvcnge by affiietmg man with j^or 
craps,BiekncRses, fluddcii blinduuss and deafoesa In one or two of tba tribes there 
is a bcKef in a god. gometimea a goddesB, of the hsTvest. to whom pigs mid fowls 
iiiTist lie Bacrificod when the gniiii is planted The chief god, «iid some, dwells ui 
the large saciwl mblier-treca which are always growing near the moranffs in every 
vilJiigp; others declare that he Uvea in the great wooden gong oataide of tlm 
woniBff -, othem again maintain tliat he is imdeigroand at the foot of tlio sacred 
tree. 

In Tandu. a Miri village, 1 was told that a brge columnar stone, standing 
upright in one of the streeta. was Eagoiig. the ^hief The stone liiid been 

fenced in, and on the fnimce were hung the liodies of sacnfieoil fowls anil tlie akulhi 
of pigp. The Miri deacriptioa of Kagong is that be has but one leg, is emaciateil, 
mid uBimlly liojigfl. doubled up, with bis oma hanging downward, over a long 
rape-Uke vine fllretehing between two trees in the depths of the jungle. If ho 
looks at anyone, that person immediately falls desperately lU, Tlio IJtotas Ijclieve 
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that in thft jungle iivpa a gwitless whom tnotiala cannoT bco, hat they hour hi>i- 
iHiighing, auci should she hreaUje on ihcm they go crazy; they likowiso maintain, 
howevoT, tlmt the rAir/ god Uvea in the Boos-treei Pctieatb almost all of these 
sacrcfl trees there bitj several roun<I stones, aii or seven Itiehcs in diameter, winch 
are also sacred, anil which, they assert, are the abodes of the lesser goda. These 
stones are said to have come of their own accord, and no one dares to touch them 
uiilesri he desires to take an oath as to honesty in w'oid or deed, Tlic gmla tliat 
live in tliese stones make it tlieir duty to soa that mmo of the prescribed rules of 
Naga social life are disregarded; and to them, onf?o a year, two old men, appointeil 
liy the villagers, aacnhce a pig and a fowl; and on this occasion the saoreti stones 
are rearnmgeil neatly around the foot of the tree. The bodies of tbe anunals thus 
sacrificed may not ba eaten. If the gods dwoUiiig in these stones hucntiio 
displeased, ono or two of them dtsapjKsiT; tJien follows some awful calatiiity to the 
village. The existence of the stones bencatit the sacred trees was almost always 
denied Ly the villagers ; only liy peruonal investigation was their presence 
discoTOred, and only by persisteiit Q^niistianing was their sacred cliiiracter revealed. 
On one occasion, in « village where the originol sacred tree had died and there 


reumincti only a remnant of the decaying trunk, a new tree had sprang up in its 
place, lull the sacred stones wore nowhere visihle. The villagers said there woe a 
legend tlmt long ago, even beyond the memory of the oldest man in the vilJage, 
there used to he many round atones beneath the ancient tree, wherein the gode 
lived, and Hint ctc« now they believed the stone habilationa of the gods were 
there, covered by the fallen tree Lrauk and tho tangle of toots and vinet Tlicy 
furthermore said that in oldea da}!! the heads of euemies were hung on the tree, 
and even then, as now, womeu were forbidden to approach it nearer tlmn twetity 
or thirty feet. In the Aiigami iiillugo of Xcrhnma, the nadvea dodarod that there 
was no sacred tree Ebeltcriug the stone alxules of tho gods, but invesilgation of the 
largest tree on the oulakirta of the village brought to light at its itmto one long 
atone, rounded ulT and smoothed hy mountain toircnte, and half buried in the 
grouiiil Tliis, they finally udraitted, was the god Kipu, and no native dnred 
appnuieh nearer than ten pacca to his uaered slwdo, now aomewhat neglected. The 
aton of Kipu is that two men long long ago u'hlle hunting in the jungle were 
most fortunate in killing deer on many snoccaaive daya, and each time that they 
mti down their game they found tliemselvca near thie peculiar Jong grey stone. It 
was therefore undoubtedly a god of good fortune, and witJi great care they lifted 
it uud carried it many miles to tlu ir village, and placed it bojicath tho large tree 
that sto^ near one of il,c gates of the atookade. For veara it was worehipfied as 
the of the god of war and of the chase, and to it pigs and fowb were 
sacn iretL If ever the enemy came near that stone their doom was aeolal ■ they 
could uot^po j for Kipu prelected the village. Since batUto liave cc-ased in the 

O offerings of pigs or fowle fall to hia lot 

On a^ nie Seua village of Cbampimi, surrennded by a eirelo of 
- a Luge oblong .tone about nine feet long hy almut two iL wide; one 
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end ia apL't off and [ie^a close by* There are no otlier stones of any um in tha 
neigbboufliDod, and iliia tjerliaps accounts for the roveieticc wiiU which tins large 
piece of sands tone is regarclci T waa told by men from the village Lhat this stone 
was the god ; that long ago, hcrorc the Engtisli came to the hillSi it was not 
hioken but stood nprigbt, and was bo bright and glisfminn tliat no one coidd 
approach neator than nmny paces to it. Now, however, Piiairi was dead; Tiikko 
the Angami god, came from fnjoElier and there waa a fierce fights in whicJi 
Pnzzi was cut down Ainl Ms head chopped ofF* One of his cnr:3, severed from his 
head, lies in the valley below^and one of the imtivKt ran down the hUIflido and 
{>ointed it out to me, The cause of the light none conld my; the Anganii Iiavt- 
alvviiys been friendly to the Sernas and have nover attacked tlieii_vill4ges. DespiUi 
the fact that Tiuzi ia deadj the spot where his body lies is hallowed ground and 
kept free of weeilii and andergrowthu When they make their clearings for rice 
fields in front of the body of Piizzi, they Mcrifice a fowl, and from its entmla may 
Ije read the emtena good or hatl for their tiaivest. The Iwdy of the fowl must not 
be eaten, but must be hung on one of the trees near by, ajid some of its foatlicra 
tietl to stakes ti 4 ?ar PuzHi'a lieadp In many places tbo stone ia amootlicd off where 
the iioople of Cltampiiai have need it aa a whetstone for their knives and ajcca 
Tlierc !s no attempt at carving on the stoiiCj nor is there any eapcdal time when 
axes or knives are sharpened upon it 

The Kaga legends concerning the creation of tho world were vague* The 
Mim said that two gods madu the hilhi and valleys; Chelok, by striking the earth 
witli hifl eoormotiB staffs mbod it into woltet and Nagman, sweeping liis statT along 
the grontiii^ made the level plains, Nagman lives in the sky, and when he dances 
we hear the thunder of his feet amd the perapiration dropping from his body comes 
to us as tsiti. Tlio world was populated by the ofls[iring of one mother, who 
emerged from tho ground ami at one time gave birth to a man, a bear, a dcor, n 
Ligcr„a!i elephant, a rat, and i\ monsei These multiplied and filled Lho world The 
mother of all is still alive, and follo^vfl tbo lienls of wild hogs in the jungle; sho Is 
ne^'or seen by man except under penalty of instant death; but sometimes they 
hoar her nistling aroong tho leaves nnd thoj' ace her footprints. 

1'h& Lliota li^end tliat in tho buginning alt potFplo lived ntiilcr tbc earth in 
a place called lichun; oiio day while a party of men were out hunting, a man 
named Umhaelia uuid a half-witted companioii autldoiily camo forth to the surface 
of the earth throngh a narrvpw clefL They ale llio fmita that they found aiul 
tastod cool elcar water which was new to tlicm- Fimling that tliey had diaooveriHl 
a mmeh pleasanter place than Liehiin, they retuniCHl and showed the patli to tlieir 
friends, Tho lajt tnan to come up was namcit Jhmkantaii and bo eloeetl the gap, so 
that the newly discovered country ahonld not bo overcrowded From these first 
people above ground originated the twenty-two clmia of tho Xhotaai When 
Lhotoa die they go again to Lichiin* 

The Boerifices to the gods and tbo prcpittatioii of the evil apmtfi are usually 
occasions of genend feasting in the village, and all shore in the benefits which nmy 
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rasulL Wlien a man is ill and tosaing in fever on hia hard conch, he prouiisca to 
the gods tliat, ahonid he recover, he will sacrillce a cow or a wild Lull and ohsm e 
certain alistinence^. such aa from smoldng or from drinking Hee-beer. until the days 
devoted to the sacrifice and the feaatiijg are over. It way, however,!« ninny days, 
iveeta, or oven montlie after his recovery, before he is able to affend the cost of the 
sacrifice. On tho appointed day, however, tme to hia proiuiBe, tlie cow or the bull 
is tied by the horns to a large forked oUko near hia house, nnd with dne esremony 
u! slangliieietl It is customary on these occasions to make the animal sulfer as 
much OS posaible, and its neck ia^irat hacked by the saeiifiwr witli a dull and very 
criiile iron axe, kept in the village for this piiqioBe ; then all hsmk faU to and club 
and atab the poor animal to death. Its body ia cut up in eiaidl pieces and 
ilistributod thruughont the khti or the whole village, together with lioimtifnl 
supplies of boiled rice, ricc-becr. and packages of suit and ginger-iook The giver 
of tlie feast keeps tlic ekuU, mid is allowed to place the forked stake in front of his 
Imjhbo. 08 n sign to all men that he has fnlfillcd Ida vow to the gods. The skidl of 
the sacrificed animal ia hong in hb houiie. mid small portions of the ficah are 
wrapped in leaves and tied to the central house-post or to the forked stoke outside. 
Tiib is Iho custom among the Miris, the Aoa, and tlie Semos; the Eengmas. the 
Lhotos, tho Angnmis, and the tribes closely akin to them combine the propitiation 
of the goda with honouring their parents, iiuJ when in dreams the spirits of tlmir 
forefatliere come to tlit™ saying thnl they liave not been auffieionUy lionoured, 
that they am wandering and unhappy in the other world, nnd dcsito a stone 
whereon to rest, it is then the duty of the sons to drag up from tho valley or the 
mountain aide a lingo Imnlder winch shall be set up near, or in. tin? village os a 
Insting record of tlieir affection. Wlien a boulder of projior siso Ims been selected, 
a red cock m corneil to the stone, and after carefnlly washing its feet they plmte it 
tijion the ^ulder, should it crow and not tij" to fly away, tlie omen is good, and 
the stone la pleasing to the gode and the spirito of the nnwatoiB. The stone is then 
LwinbwIdiHl and planed upon a large wooden sled with long ropes of vines 
atUielicd, and it is dragged to its new pooitinn in the village. 

At Mao, or^Sepfnme, ns the Angamis call it, I saw tliia cGronionv of dragging 
n stone to tlie village. The huge bonltJor of samlstone. almut five feet in diameter, 
hod ^n dug out of the hillside, mid pbeed upon the sletl about an eighth of a 
11 ^ ; El long procession tsf boys mid ytmtig tueii wout idowly dowii 

^ e tm from the Aillago, Ittl l>y two old&r moti canying and ^vrupped 

m ™«w.w^to hlmiketo The la>ya youths hummed in harmony. ocoeuW 
the humming m time witli their slow and dignified steps. In their dances nod 
_ such proceasmns os this, they walk with a measured tread, placing the IbiU of 

foot Zfo^tlu. "t l^aneing their weight fw a second on tliis 

diiesuotmthekastoBo^rc^' V*^^'^ 

a fortane-U'Uer tlio! k ancaking. 'ftTicii tlio two old men, oiio 

J. ,h,d. tl. «e„. ^ 
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compiiuy at tm^ provitled Limself wilh 4 atlek or a amall &km€. The fortune- 
IcUcr,—or pQfhapa lie might be tuAl&l the ehiof priest^—^prodncfid from tinikv hm 
bluiikei a leaf oomiicopia of rice-beer whieli, whil® muttering iitvocatiom to the 
gfjKlSj he jjouied over some green leaves tSetl to ihe tded^ and then jtgimti from 
imder hie- blanket ho produced a white otiieken bound tightly hx a network of 
flplit bamboo. Freeing it from ita bonds ho waved it above and aroumi the 
stone, hulcimg H by tbo legs 4dd at the ^iine time munaurhig prayers to the 
gofis to lie propitious and send boimtiful Uarveats atid good fortune to the villnge. 
Ail soou aa hia prayers were hniished the fowl was Hung oti the ground in front 
of the expectant group of men and boys; instantly frotii oil directions stones 
were Ihrown, and sticks beat at and its life was inatautly croHhed out as a 
sacrifice to Ommoh, the ehief god of the vQkge. Two young men, strippetl of 
all dothes but their loin clothB and necklaces of beads, jmniicd on the top of the 
titoiie„ and standing there in 3tatues(iae pose^ gwve the sigiial for the skd and lbs 
burden to stfltt up the roughly d^red path tlnougli the juiigla The men gave 
deep baas shouts and the boys alternated with piping trebles, and eo, keeping 
tune os they tugged at the ropOf they started the monunient on its journey 
When they arrived at the outskirts of the village near to whei^ tim stone was 
to reatj they dfoppod Lficir holtti and all nm helter skelter with loud ahouts to 
the liousc of tho giver of the feast, whore ^idi was rcfiedied by a drink of rice- 
beer. In a few minutes aU oascmhleii again in 4 broad open i?poce on Lho edge 
pf the village, forming a large drde, and, apparently as the isphii moved thorn, 
the youths one by one dashed out to the centre of Use admiring group and 
{Mirfonued urmrgatic and agilo dances, epiliiging high off the ground, sawing tho 
ikir with theit legs and arms, and giving forth the war-oiy of the AugmuiSi which 
^uunds like tho shrill crow of a code When twenty ur more had displayed 
their profidcucy, there pranced into the cirde an dderly man deessed ia all tlio 
e4|uipuieuta of iJagn war-dunces; on his Lead he wore u cap of eplit bomhou 
decorated in front with a pair of fluL, w'oodnn horns; on his body were nuumruiis 
scarfs and bioost-plate^J trimmed wiib red dyed goal's hair, and lied to his back 
like a wou a 4 juivef, also udomod with red goat a bail', w herein w'arriors 
carry sharp bamboo stakes, which, placed in piiths, impede and injure tho feet ol 
pumuing enemies. In his right hand he brandished 4 sp^, and in liis loft ho 
carriedt by o. finger entwined in the boirt a amall flat wooden Ogu.ro of a man. 
lie sjemed to be the public jester; bia cniiex-s and rapid sidelong sallies at the 
bystanders elicited loud laugliter from tho boys and men, wUo dodged and ran 
03 be shook Ida apear or wavcil the little wooden figure in tlioir faces. Tliis 
little effigy was ijossibly a roiniiiiler of the day a of head-hunting, when an enemy a 
lioud waj 5 taken on such occosiona to pty homsge to tho tncniory of the uncviiiora 
lor whom the montmicntral a tone was placed in the village. When the jeaUjr 
Totired, tlie adjourned to tho houae of the fca&t-givisr and tlioro were 

regaled with unstinted measures of thick unstrained rice^beer, which they drank 
out of leaf cups; to each waa ahso given a hiujiII packet of ginger-root and wall 
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wiajiipcd ill a banana leaf; girls and boys itassiog in and out amou^ the 

gnesta seated on ntoneS) on upturned lico mortam, and on the bare ground, 
inplemshetl the cups, and distributed packets of the condimcnte to eiigendtir 
ihirsL 

When the host Iiaa hnd time- — it month or more perliajis—to prepare a new 
supply of beer and other food, a second feast is given, and the monument is settled 
in its final resting place« This is the occasion for the sacrifice of cows and wild 
hulls and unlimited feasting on meat—a great luxury. jUter timt the sacrificer is 
eutitled to have bulb’ homa carved or pdnted on tite front hoarda of liis house 
jnid to put over the gable large oroea pieces representing horns, and he b rocognized 
Ij all as a man who !iaa fully honoured the souls of his ancestors. 

The Mirj and Ao tribes bury their dca<) iu coffins supported on stakes about 
five feet high and sorrounded by a fence of interUciug stcipo of bamboo. Die 
coffins are jAath to represent tlio hotubiU bird, and at either end aro rough 
cur^'inga of the head and of the tail feathetu. The renown of au individual is 
indicated by the number of these heads or tails—three such meaning a person of 
great importance^ On the coffina and on stakes near by are hung the blanketa, 
tiio pipe, tJie ornaments, the weapons and ecune of the other uteunUsi used by the 
defunct, and also a bamboo-Joinl filled with rice-beer, some food atid Bomc tobacco 
to keep the soul equipped and supplied until it readies the abode of the dead, 
wliich lies mdefinitely to the south-westwoid. In front of the coffin a fire is kept 
burning for several daya to frighten away wild animals. After several months, 
when the body lias dried up, the fiunily of the deceased open the grave and 
sajjaratc the skull from the body, and place it in an earthen jar, which is staked 
down to the groutid and covered with a eone-ahaped thatch of polui Icavas, 
men the corpse has hoea placed in tlie burying ground it is the duty of tlie 
i est other or tlie ticsrest relative to remain near by* and repeatedly shout the 
name of the deceased j when he is exhaiutcd, the next nearest relative takes np the 
task. The waiioti for this I «nad not ascertain, but it was not. so said the Miris, 
to announce to those who bad gone before the advent of a new comer, 

The whiow or the widower on rotUTtung from the burial mokes new fire in 
e hoi^, brings fresh water from iho spring, and for one year, or probably uutil 
tor t e next harvest, forbears wcaiing ornaments, changing thio clothes, or 
cutting the hair. Hm oraanujnts and implements hung on the graves ore 
wns^lod,aiid anyodo steidiiig them would surely die a apeody and miserable 


nm«„ / e*o4l)tioa of theao two tribes all the others bmy their dead in the 
or whej'a chiM village atreeto in front of the houses, 

Bclvot I waa ^ earthen floor of the houeea them* 

bccaJ^roSdt^o^Ilf,^^^^ there 
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Over tbe graves in the village are built cireulur cairns abjut 2 feet liigfi, 
waited up at the sides and eoverad with small Hat stones on top. In addition,, over 
the gravea of men of Importanca arc sot up peats wbereto are fastened the heads 
of Boerideed cattle, and sometimes effigies oniameuted with some of the weapons or 
war coatume of the decoaaed. The xVnganiia flometimes bury more than one 
person in one grave, and when the large flat cairns occupy a commanding position 
in the village they make excellfint look-outs and lounging placee. On many of 
tiiem i observotl gourds of riijc-beer buried up to the ueck go that the spirit of the 
Jejiarted should not gat thirsty during the long sleep. 

Tim men I questioned were in general n little doubtful oa to whether the 
sjuHts of the dofid remtuned in the corpse or near the grave, or went to a far ofl 
coulitry j eoiue tliought that the spirits of dead people dwelt on a h%h htU to tlio 
souUiword or toward the setting sun; other!} maintained that the spirits of Iheir 
peojde rtonaiiicd near the viihqja and rostod on the stono tnoniuuents put np iu 
their honour; while otijera—the TJiotas and MaoUuma Angamis— gave a definite 
description of the abode of departed souk When a iieiwm dies, they lielievc that 
the spirit goca to u heaven under the ground where every thing is exactly tlio same 
us ill this life; paienta are ra-nnitetl witli their children, and hnsband and wife 
live over agaiii the happy days spent in Uio upper air. The land is rich iu trees 
ilowera and miimals of all sorts; the atin shnnis by day and the wogn by night. 
When tliuy die a secoiul tiniD, the souls pass to another heaven below the first, 
unlit by BUD, tnoon or stara, w hore the aoule live and die ogwu ; but wlmn they die 
for tt third, ttmo the aouia come back to this earth as bnttorfliea or smnll iiouiia 
flies, and in this shape perish for ever. Wiicm theso anioll flies light on their 
wine cups, they will not kilt tliem for fear of destroying someone of their luicestars. 
They Imvo no tnidition of a mortal Laving visited the land of the dead and 
ietunie(.l; all their knowledge of the nethor world wmea to them from the 
l'uttime-teUer& wh o have visited “ E tiiuli" in dreams. The spiri ts of th e dead are not 
visible to human eyes; but dogs can see them, and if u dt^ howb or burka when no 
gtmiiger is near, they lielieve that tiie souls of the dead are hovering about. They 
all 8 i.*em perfectly assail that after death they will see ngam oU the relatives and 
friends wdto have died before them. 

In enc h village, there lira certain old men, to whom is given the power to road 
the omena portrayed in tho pancreas of pigs, and iu the intestines of chickens; 
these old men are the only ones who are allowed to touch the round stones under 
the sacred true, and they must plant tlio first rice in the flelda after tho juogla 
clearing is flnislied They ora in fact the high prleste, but on ordinary occasions, 
tliey dress and conduct themselves as ordinary men; on state occasions, such ^ 
the ikdicatian of a or when the 8001^x1 stouea aro arranges! at the foot of 

tho ficus-tree, they wear hlmkets of diatluguishing coIoutb. 

In eliciting tho oiuem from tho pancreas of a pig, great core must he taken, in 
the that no blood is lost; to this end the poor beast's snout is bound 

tight witli thongs of leather, or a rope of tattaus, and then a shatpeoed UambcK) 
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Btiilve is dri^'et^ through it* aide, pisrciug the Iican, wid it is lUeu beaten on the 
nt!ok with ti club. When the pauoreas is euc out, the autface uf tiie tu^pn must 
not bo scratched nor torn in the slightest dejree, uud to foretell good fortune it, 
must 1« of o clear red (joioiw, clean and aaiooih. It nnist be ilat, atwl not crinkled 
or tarned up at the etigea. If hlncb, or diacolotEiod, or in auy wnj irregular in 
shatie, it foretells misfortune. The flesh of the pig, except when it is sacrificed to 
the sacred stones, Is eaten bj' the people, hut tie poacrcae is tlie share of tlie priesL 
Auguries are ohlamed from fowls by the examuiatioi of two glandular 
appendagea, which are partially connected with the lower end of the intestmea; if 
these appendages are full and round, and of ati eyen length, the omen ia favourable. 
When the auguries are consulted id relation to marriage, if these appendages ore 
of uneven length, and them rounded free ends do not i«>int forwaid.it is most 
unfavoumble. If either the husband nor the wife irvill he liappy, and the woman 
will probably die very soon after marriage. If the little outgrowths of fatty tissue 
winch Imug all along the intestines point upward, it foretelis that a girl will Ib 
Ih^i first to the newly married coupfe j if the partiele of fat hang downward it 
wrii be a hoy. Before the ehiekea is killed for auguries, ite neck is plucked bare 
of f^thenc so that no blooii will cling to it, ami after the omen lias Ijten lakun, 
tlm bo^iy IS hniig up on the sacred iicus-trec, or on the forked! Rtiimr. m M 





on one side, and theti placed upon the blade of a knife, which he Imlds in lua 
left Iiond; with the blade between the imJox ami ,.r i.;. 
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thiy uj;mdly ni trt^lj bitu tbu tip of tlieir forefinger, wheu they wkli to 
the fmt tliiit they are trutkfuL If ft jjium la »ii3|}^ted of tliL'ft^ imJ wishes lu 
]nuvt'i JuH l[iiH>cenco, hif will put hm Jmids njwu Uii: sttcml tH^ueiLilk ibe 
Jicuij-tTi*?* aijfcl by tliu gutb# iuhabitiii^ thvni Uml be is not guilty- A ftirin 

of oath used by the Augamis is, May I eatm by a tiger^ and laay my Itarvesls 
U* notliiug but stalks; may my rico groM^- np and then may the bcanls of gi-ain 
grow tiuAVI! into tba eartb again, if I am not speakiug tbo trutk*' They seeni to 
tiatn at^luie eoiifidenee in a man's statemeDt, after taking oiitli in th is in an nor. 
I once r|U 0 stioiio(i the ttuatwoirthitit^ of snch m <Mith, anil an Angaiiii Xaga said i 
" Possibly n whibo man miglit live after breaking his oath* buE a Xaga wouhl 
surely die*" Their tbitb rate mmi be huge; the Angrtniii?. above all othei:?, are 
trcaeheruuii liara. 

Thdr dread of tigem U Ijoru of bitter e^^porieucet for tbo jungles lu tlic 
vaUej^s are inft^totl witli them, and to ilie Xagas thty* are demons inearuate- li 
a man is killed by a tiger, Iiishou^ and all Im lielongiug^ are burned, ami hie whole 
fiuiiily must go through ebbomte purificatian* ais if to esordse an evil Bpirit. If 
a mau^s or woniiiti^a mangled body be found in the jiuigte within two or Uiroe mile$ 
of the %^Uage, hh whole family lUvest tliomselves of ovory thimil of clothing and 
gu to the bud3% and simply wrapping it in a bainbiKi mat, leave it where it was 
found; retumiug to their vBlago, they hum down their old house and build an 
entirely now one; new* fire is staited on the bearth by meaii^ of the tiro-saw, arul 
they wash them salvos carefully, cutting their hair mid paring their noils i not a 
aiuglc poH$es»ion of (Jie one who has been kill ed may l^o used again. 

The hnrror of tlie ucetnrtial Htea]thiiies3 of tlie tiger hs w> Unpresaed upon the 
Naga that they huve endovred this Ixiasl with the eomu supernatural qualities that 
are Aiuii-d connected with the woM in the folklor-^ of Eurepe, m far W^k, iit leiist 
os the second ceniury. Ajuoug the XagiLS the tiget'Uiaii lakt?s the place of tlie 
worie-wolf, uud in almost every vilbge there will beoomo Avho maiutaiin that tliey 
know tiger-men, but appanuitly they'alwars live in out-of-the-way villages, 
tiger-men, who are in league with the demons, ora also fortuiie-rellera, nml aw 
iiiiirh fejired, lliey have the jH>wer of elmngiiig tlicmsdvc!* into tigers, and in this 
inuliner revenge themselves 11 jam an enemy by kiUing him and hh pig^i and lih 
cows* When they vvisli to chiingo back into nieii, the tigci-ijjau% wife nittat threw' 
her clothes over tlie tiger s head* and at once he will change Itfick into hia hiiuian 
fornL If anyone kills him wIiDe he h in tiio shaj^ of a tiger, he Is dead, uiid 
cannot regain liia human form* The accounts of tiieaa tiger-men, which 1 got 
entirely witliout suggestion from many Ntigas^ beat u striking resembLmc^ to the 
ivell-knowu legends of wore-wolveSj whereiii it always wemed to be utHjeKiiajyv hi 
order that ibe man should cliiuiga bock into hunian form again* for the wife or 
some ue^ir rrioiitl to throw m article of olotliiug over the head of the lUiinuUi Ijc it 
wulf or tigeiv 

Tbo cuslotu of taboo is carried out to a murvt>ltt>ni! dijgtee among tbc Xagaa* 
and from the number of occunences and uetion:^ wLieb put a household under 
VtjL*XXAlL 2 I£ 
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Uwu lieui, it wduld ^oein that t^Kiial life in the village would be exceedingly 
luiniperetl. The indication tliat a huu^ in tabooOiJ conaiBta of ptooit^ on tin* 
door-poet bunohea of leavi^ and tying across tho doorway one of tbo long pestlee 
used for pounding tbo hueks from off the rice. Among tlioso tribes where tattooing 
ifl pmetkeil^ the hcmao is uudi!r a striet taboo^ dutiiig the opemtLonr oguiiiet men^ 
even of the same village, and whenever a mm or woman is aide in a house, end tlie 
fortune-teller is called in, the prohibitory kavee &w put up on the doar-poetB. It 
k al^ the custom when nny of the domestic a oiiu aT s ore giving birth to young or 
when a brood of ehickono is being hatched, for the house to be under a tabcKi Jhr 
periods varying from two to ten daysp^aiid whan a wnmoiL gives birth to a etiilclj 
the house ia tabooed sgainat evory one^ even members of her owa faimly^ mtli tlie 
excoptfen of her husband and her mother 

A custom wbieh 1 have found constant throughout Bomoo and the Naga fulls, 
is that of mahing now-liro by means of the flre^saw on fdi ceremonbus occasiomi, 
when fire h aeceaeary. men a new house ia tmilt, it is by this mothod alone that 
the fire may be started, and when a family goes out of mcjurtiiiig for a dead illative 
the first food cooked must be prep^^l over n fire eUrted hy this method. It is 
probubiy the most pmuilivo process for obtaining fits, and on tbk account looked 
upon m the in vention of the demigods who wem ancestom of sJl tiiatikiiid, and 
^tiiefore eacrefL It is a striking limtauce of the teudmicy to return to the 
pmoeval in all ceremonials. 
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niE N\'A&SALASD TEUiES, THEIIt CUSTOMS AXP TITETTt POISON 

OEDEAI*. 

By L T* MoGCfHiDCtE. 

TrihfSM 

Mv WDrk Iixvd Ixitberto lain aJiuc^t entirely in the Shii^l! Higbljuicl^ and'at the 
south end of Lake Nycissa, m that there are a good many of the Nyassaland tribes 
whom T have had no opportunity of ob^n^ing in tJmir hutne^ However^ [ will 
sti<*k to what I really do know, and I hope some of it may be nsefuL 

Tlie JAfj^yafyii (also called Anyanja nr Auya^i) must at one time Imvo lieea 
spread all over the aouLhem chorea of Lake Nyassa and the Sbiri^ Highlanfls; 
they are a ^-eiy an warlike tribe—they them selves say w!th perfect unconcern that 
every Manguuja Iisa the heart of a diieken/’' For fifty years or so l^efoTe die 
Administrutinij jmeified the country in IS91-D2 therintiat have lieen perpetTially 
Itarrh^h and euslavcjd by the neighbouring tiibeSp and partieularly the Ajawn 

ami Angonh There are still eonstdemhle i^ettletneuis of them on the soutlierti 
fihorc^H oF but the remnanni of the tril>u settled mmt thickly round Mlniju 

nnd Cholo hfountuins, wluise steep Gidea affbideil them biding-plaCies from war 
parties. In theu^ preaent security they are Iwi^y anti slovenly to a greater deigree 
than the other tril»es 3 yet they are not witlumt intelligentet and some of tliem 
who hnVB l>een taken in himd by mi&^ionaiiea and odiers have been educated into 
excellent Interpreters and skilled lal tourers, Tlieir languid haS become a sort of 
lin/ftic /mntti all over aouthent Nyaasahindp owiagp no donbtv to their having Iteen 
thn slaves of every tribe* 

Ttiat- |?ecnliarly wgly ortmtuont the m^r^tU is almest universally worn by 
^ Ifaiig'diija women. As young girls the upper lip ia pierced and the hole is 
nnlargeil by the insertion of pieces of stick of increasing eisse till a small 
Tiipefr/f—a sancer-shaped metal disc—oan Iio inserted. As they grow older they 
insert largor and ever larger mp€hJiB, and I liava seen old haga with thoir upper 
lips distended and thrust forward by a disc as krgu ns a five-shilling piece. 

The A^hiktinda are pcrhafis more nearly reUted than any other tribe to the 
Msngniija^ thdr knguugc and habita being very siiuilar. Tim Achikundii an^ 
esfientiEiIly a rivet people^ tseing settled thickly along the Shir^ River below the 
MiircbhM3n Kapirls^ and atrcslching dowustream through Portuguese territory to 
the Zajut>e$ii where they are known as AchUhmn (** people of SetimiL On the 
Zambesi they are very akilful metal^workera and in other ways are more advuuceci 
than their relatives upstream. This is pmbahly due Ui centuries of isontacCj and, 
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to mtuv exUsat, of luterbreeJiiig wiUi the PorLuj^wesp, the AJiylo- 

Poztngiieec liouiiciai; on llie liglit lj«nk of the Bhiw? la a village whicli is re^^urded 
as sacml oonceming which theco are much more defiiute euperstitioiiii than I 
have come across in the Highlands, but as my kaowlcdge of it ia vuguo uml 
Hctrand-hand I will not attempt to describe it at present. 

The Jjiucii —aloveidy pronunciation hoa led to tlm tribe 1>eiag cotnmcnly 
a|)okcii and wiitteti of m Yatts — are phjaioally the Dneat of the South Syaswi 
tril^n. Tliey are aim remarkable for a higher sense of iierBomil deceucy* or 
inocleatyp mid lower morals tlsan those of other tribes The Ajawa and Amachhiga 
(a siibdivisioti ol' the same tribe) are widely apreod uv'er the SlimS Higidojulfl and, 
in Portagiicsti territorj^ down the Itavunm iieurly U> the tea- They luive a 
strong tendency towards HaJiouiiuedanmin winch, especially about Fort Johnston 
izi South NyaiAsn, has taken a real hold atautig tliem. Its inllueuce is certainly 
elevating; the Fort Jolinston Ajawa are cleanly iu their Imbita and self-rcsiK^ct- 
ing; the liottar do® of tliem dresa neatly in win to Arab htnzas (a gotnumt 
suggestive of & long loose nightehirt) ond^ fmiacijtly« Zan^lwiti jziokcts of a 
Muhommedm^ tj"pfc A aliglit strain of Amb blood h not uneuniinori among tJicm; 
many of ihcni con talk* or even write Sw^alulip and ail like to 1>c tlioiight to know 
it. On the other liajul prodtimtiou—unknown nmotig oilier tribes in Ltmir 
natnnd sUiLc—laceniis to have come naturally to tlic AJawa, and this tendency witli 
its coDsequent evils ia moie obvious bi Fort Johnston than eke where* Tlie Ajawa 
were gresat alave-ttudcm in the old days,, and in most villagefi are one or two men 
who have 1>eet] as far as Zanzibar; they are distinotly the artstocnits of Britisli 
Centrai AfrieiL In 1800-U2 they made inoreol a fight against the Driiish Lluin 
any other tribe, and have eincu proved tlj.e best material for native trroojjs imdcr 
Hritish officerSp 

Some fifty or sixty years ago. as as can he judged, a imiy of 

Xiilus-^d to have been a defeated impi who dared not leLurn liome—trekkiNj 

nortli and stHtlcsl on the high plateaiT west of Like Nya$sa and tlic Shin? liiver. 

It e4M.^nis that thtsy brought but few women w^itli thenn and thb fact no doubt 

etmlcd thorn on the slave-raJiling career which they carried on till Uic llritislj 

uccapatioUp They married slave women, and as a rule to have treatcil their 

mole slaves after a tioio os mein bora of the tribCi, with the rcisult that their Zulu 

ebsTacteriiitios mpidly dkappearedL The jicoplti now known as Angoiii, who couia 

down in ki^e numbers to work m carriorSi etc^ in the Shiie UighlandB, are of 

mixed rarie. in which the Jlangonja element and chonictmaltcs predoiuhiati^ In 

Aiigoni-laud proper* 1 uiii told tliat ihare ara atlll somo two hundred of pure Zubi 

bUiod; hot the tribe, wUkh is now very mimerous, eeeins as a whole to have locft 

t. e wi^Uke tendencies Lliat made it a terror to its noighboum In past years, when 

Tt\ ^ Jigainsi them* ’With tho «:tccption 

L Uio Angolu are tlie only cattle-rearing tribe 

m Lntiflh Ceatral AfriwL 

Tilt Ahiuja «tc a Hiimert^iUy wwik ixiba actHed od tlie linaL coml of Like 
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Xyaasa, They wiH probably take a leading place among Btitisli Centml African 
tribes in the new order (d things, as they show an ititelli^nce and eTitcrpris®, 
cotipled with iMi appi'eeiation of the value of wealtii* which is very nuirkod by 
ciintmst ivith the apntiij of their neighbours. Five years ago laiige gangs of Atonga 
used to como to live Sliir^f Higblaoib to work on the plantations for money, bvit 
they have found out tlmt more can bo mode by collecting rubber for arie to tmders 
fjf slipping acTOas the border and Gliding their way down to tbe Itigli wages of 
South Africa, and they do not now often appear na labouiers in tlio Shird Hisblamls, 
though many of tiicm work as bIoto Iwtb and skilldl labonicw. They are the most 
expert mid daring tliievea of Britiab Central Africa. They make good soldiers and 
are largely iiSdi—thougU not in the same nutni^ra aa the Ajawa—in the 
coiiipoeitioti of the two Ijntish Central African Battolions, 

large trile have for many yenra folluvred their own deriees in 
the no-wan'a'lnnd known as Pgrtugnitw territory fioiith-east of British Centml 
Africn, Now that the I’ortuguoiii- are catablishiiig forts akmg our ligimtlnr)*, and 
tlmiice sending out parties of uneontrs^UMl Black Police who mmrdor, rape and l«it 
under tlm name of tax coUecting, large immbera of Aiiguni are crossing into British 
territoiy and settling there, 

Tliey nre the iiwst thoroughly uneirilLzed nati^ies I have come across ; I have 
seen gangs from the soutlnsast of Miaiyi Mount, in which both the men and 
women wen* entirely naked, though as a rule a ainaU atrip of bark doth is wore. 
An idea of tbeir intdlwtvml capacity may be formed from tire fuel that in n giiiiR 
wlio workeii on my plantation sumo lour years ago the best counter owed his 
Mi|>erioritv to the si^o of liis mouth, in w'hich he found room to stow tlie ends of all 
his lingcrt one by one, raunltng up to ten as he did an At this point-bia fingers 
l«ing oil disposed of and his toes not uvailalde—he brake down. He coulil yet sa 
far M ton lint no further, and tlje moment he wiUidrew his fingem from hie mouth 
his mind Ijei^ame a lilank again, Hcre ever. ns no other member of the gnng could 
get as far as ten, hi* erudition wos thought remarkable. 

Tlie AngurUjWboiu we are now cucemtaging to 6cttle, siH?iti to Ix) slightly more 
ndvanced than tlioee with whom 1 had to deal in my planting days. Tliey build 
their own bills and aettlo down t’Oiitentwlly to work for the Ajawa in retiim for 
foml until tlrey unii miise thoir own croiis. Tliey adapt themselves quickly to their 
now surroundings, and shonld fioou be seeking work in largo numbers and making 
themselves very useful as carriers, 

KwUtding tU'wlv iulrotluccd ridigiouB (Christismty mul MahftmmediuiiHm), 
religion «enis l,o have no i«irt in tire lives of British f:oritral African natives. 16 
is tnre that on Clmlo Sioutit there is a sacred atone, ami tlmt treraetimw, after a 
Ksverfi drought, patties of natives go up to the stone and leave old hoes there viitb 
ait idea that rain may follow. Most lititives, when asked, will say llint^ there is a. 
Uod (w/Kuyw); and one, an Atoaga, once told me that a great snake Uvc<l 1)clow, 
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natl ale bad tam whan they were dead; hut I attribute thia to fil-digeated 
retiQUectiona of tniratonaiy leacbtag^ wLich have been inare or leas diasemioaiied 
through the conatiy for twenty years or iiwiro; in any case the esistanceof a Deity, 
though ttilmitted, in not a fact which impresses the native or (hvella in IxLj min d. 
1 tiave Come across no religious eereinoDiea of any sort. 

The AJawa mako nest little graves for tijeir dead, in gravcTanls near the 
villages, fence them in, and croct a sbnlt43T over them. They leave the Itu^ of tliy 
dciui to rot and fall to pieces of themselves, Tlio 1iur)*Ui" of a person of any 
imiKutance is an exoimc for much drum-beating and beer-drinking. 

The Mangaiijn select a piece of forest and but]' their dead Uiere; they place 
the burnt-clay cooking-pots of the dead man near his grave, liuving first made holes 
in the bothiin of them which render them useless to the living. IVliether iliis 
implies an idea of an after-life, and that the ptiLs are supposed to t* for the use of 
the defid, I have not l]cen able to disiiover. 


These cemeteries are never encroached on, ao that it Manga uja cemetery ia 
alwiiys indicated by a clump—cDvering |M^rhaiis ^ acre—of fine well grown trees, u 
rare object in British Centml Africa; as, owing to the wasteful methods of native 
ctdtivQtiou, few bite of land aro left tincultivatetl for more than tlurty yeam or so, 
and bush-tires do nut allow trees to attain a groat size in that time. 

Both Ajawa and Manganja have a horror of a Tiody tlwt has di«l a violent 
death. I have observed, after an mcpcilition against au Ajawa village, the bodiea of 
a couple of men, who wero shot, left to rot wlicra they fell, ns their friends would 
not tondi th«E. Again, 1 have killed a crocodile which on being cut np was 
found to have the Imme liangloa of an Achikundo womnn in its bellv; my Ajawa 
^d Manganja carriero immediately left the boost and would not tench it again. 
Some Atongu. however, were not no particular, and dined off the crocodUa 

The only trihal ceremony 1 know of is itie nyw^u, an initiation-dance for girls 
.m r^ichmg a marriaeeahle age* Sir Harry JoLnsten in his book describes this m 
if I r€im<jniber nghtlyi it <MuiiioE very well Uq written in Enj^liak Tim 
jauH also have a for boys, of which eircumcisiou is tiis principal feature. 
Another Mahomtnedau custom which is univT-rsnl amoog the Amwa is the 
a jstenuoii from <1) the meat of an animal whoso throat has not k-eii cut 
authciently soon after death for hlcKul to come, and (2) pig fleeh, Moro than once, 
hnvl ^ camp, I have killed wart-hog, tim Mangaiya, and other natives 

uubai * great feed, while tlio Ajawa out apart, looking 

natlvei!^; J 

the Ajawa must have cost them a considerahle effort. 


.Vuan Pomon Oniftti. 

by ntd«aj**^hidi*^ ^ principal factor in a fonii of trial 

Imvtj any acqaaintouec, ‘^e^lati ^ Ifyassaliind tribes with whr»m 1 

teoaon, the white mao tlwnonrovfm ^ recognize tbat, for some inexplicable 

pprovoa of is apt to show lug diaajiproval 
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in itn Hni nwtfikiiblo «ny j and vyirfi thflir usual docility tliey are grudually dropping 
iho use of it. 

All natives (so far aa iny flxjierience goes) prefess, wlien questioned, absolijlc 
ijpiorance of wliat tho tree )s like or where it is ki he found. Thrtir insTncible 
obstinacy on tliis |xjint is prohubty due aimply to fear of Ijeing thought to know 
iinjthiiig about the forbidden UuJlic,ftnd not at ail to a desire to prevent the white 
snail ftom destroyiDg every vttiaTi tree in the oDuntry, which would he a very 
eimple cure for the wholis trouble. Tho tree most certainly bo uneoiumon, as 
natives have to truve) long distances to pnxjiire the bark. 

The old-fashioned trild by under tho auspices of a chief is getting rare 

now, »s the chiefs in the more settled districts are afraid to try it. Tliuir liold 
over their villagers is very slight now, and a trial almont always results in a 

rclativo of the victim straightway reporting to tho Amuu (Collectors Court). 

Itufing tlui night months that 1 was Acting Collector at Blitittyre I uidy had 
rjne genuine care of Uie sort, though one or two truuipcil-'Up stori^ wore brought 
in, with results unpleasant for the accuser. In lliis case (which is pretty typical) 
u petty Ajawn ddef living near Blantyra huil hewl a considerable cinantity nf calico 
stolen out of his hut, aud lieeidcd to go into the case himself with tlm help of on 
dticrly relative who enjoyed some reputation os a medicine man, 

Lnts were cast to diai.’over tlie criminal; the piuliminaiy cnstlng indicated a 
village near Soclie Mount, whitlier the ilotocttves (idjouriiftl with a ootuddemble 
following. They wont through tins village ttj'ing each hut, and finally thn Sot fell 
on a young umn who, I should say, from mteh evidcnc-e as T could arterwarda 
colhwi, was nowhere near the scene of tlie theft when the calico wos stolen. In 
justice to the uiedicine men T should also eay that 1 could find no evidence of any 
quarrel between liim and the man ogniust whom the lot felL 

Tiie young man was boimd and taken hack to the village whence the calico was 
stolen, some throe miles away, and was there comiielled drink wiwiiji the bark, 
pounded and mixed with water. His brother yalimu followed and watched 
the proceetlings, and the niwnri having been drunk, was allowed to take dioige 
of him, Salimu remnined with his brother under a tree near by fur some three 
lioura, and then he vomited and flalimu carried him hack to bis home— 
weak, but not permanently the wome. This vomiting, which saved hw life, 
ahould according to native ideas have liean a proof of innoocnco, but when 
confronted witli the dilemma tliat the lot hnd apprently falien on an innocent 
they gave their opinion that he must have stolen the calico, whatever the 
iwtmri had to say nlmat it, for the lot eoulil not Ha Salimu having depo&itol hie 
brother in his own hut, came to tlio B»rm to report, rortunately natives are not, 
clever enough to Ikj very far-seeing liars, and thoi^li all his villagers perjured 
themselves stoutly in defence of the chief, they broke down liudly under crorer 
exominatiou, and the truth waa easily arrived at. The chief and medidue mao 
wore allotted three years’ irapriBonment apiece. 

As to the method of easting lots, I have only tJie unsupported and po^ibly 
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iin8ninnr}i' stoiy of ray intorprotor to go on. Thp tt'itnoeecs (fearing no doubt that 
an admisaion nl knowledge would get them into trmthle) one and all relumed that 
most imtatjjjg answer fetm ("I don't know'7 to aJl qneations on tlw subject. 
There is no doubt tliat a bom of a sablo antelope which ww preduwl b coorl, 
staffed with roots, c^cts and cads of ealieo and other dirty-looking clsarms to keep 
It in a state of magital efEeieney while out of n&e, was the prineipa! instrument 
in the lot casting. Tliia horn I brought home with me. 

My interpreter's account is that the horn is filled with white Leans, with one 
black one among tlicm, nnd that these beans are sltaken out, one for a village or 
itidivithtal, as the case may be, tiU the appeamnee of the black liean indicates the 
guilty pei«ni. This is voiy likely true, but my exporienco is that an inte!li»eat 
nativB. when asked for information by his master, will, in Uis anxiety te pl^ 

prefer inventing a story to giving none at all, eo I accept information of this sort 
witli <?iiutioji. 


3 fmn trials pf tide sort are. a« 1 have said, getting leas eominon; tlie nse of 
jHwirt, which it Is most diflioTilt to stamp nut, is one for whicli heavy puuisJunent 
Bceraa alisnnt \l'oajen are usually the offumlere; after a quarrel witli another 
woman or with her husfend which lias reflclml the pi toll of aceasatious of adultery 
or witehcraft—iiyWi, wizard or witch, implies the iiosaession of something like evil 
tyc ; an vtjifi is also sopjMsed to add to bis or her aupematuraJ ^xiwers by corpse 
cating-it is not imcommon for a woman to driitfc munvi to prevo Jier innocence 
of the diaigc- As a nde tho taste of the d^s away with her excitement 

.hake har tel, m Ilia luinnlaaaasa nl tlie to iin toomm ncMan- 

to ,1 lar v,lta., „ aaaaUto £«, ah„ 

toUector. and a powarfiii cuietit sets mattera tight again, 

miere the woman obtains the u.k^ci' from on these occaaioim 1 Lave never 

o^uunte b mo^t vmagea who keeps 

a supply bat the other mtive., wiU never give him away; being I supimse too 

Sn have been reporSi to mo 

kept ** * no doubt n good many more take place and are 
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